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REPORT 


Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 


APPOINTED  TO   EXAMINR   I.tTO   THK 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    TRUSTS    CONFIDED    TO    THE 
REGENTS    THEREOF. 


0.  U.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President:  The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  management  of  the  "  University  of  Califor- 
nia," including  the  administration  of  the  trusts  confided  to  the  Regents 
thereof,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature  in  the  premises,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  resolution  in  pursuance  of  which  the  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  on  the  seventh 
day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four;  on  the  ninth  day 
of  said  month  the  committee  was  appointed;  the  work  of  the  session 
bad  by  this  time  become  onerous,  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  much  pressed  with  their  regular  duties,  and  could  not,  iu  justice 
to  the  State  at  large,  as  well  as  their  own  immediate  constituents,  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  this  special  work  as  its  importance  demanded; 
this  the  committee  much  regretted,  but  could  not  avoid.  They  have 
given  the  matter  such  attention  as  their  time  would  allow. 

The  coriiniittee  met  at  Berkeley,  on  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  organized;  it  was  then  deter- 
mined to  .-submit  to  the  Kegents  of  the  University  the  points  upon 
which  we  were  directed  to  report,  and  required  them,  at  an  early  day,  to 
furnish  us  with  verified  responses  to  the  several  i)aiiits  of  inquiry,  iu 
order  that  we  might  have  before  us  information  .lulHcient  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  basis  of  future  action — which  points  of  inquiry  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

First — Wbat  instruction  bus  been  given  in  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  in  the  University  of  California;  wliether  the  same  has 
been  detective  or  not,  and  if  defective,  wherein  such  delects  consist, 
and  what  is  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy  of  such  defect? 

Second — What  has  been  the  management,  by  the  Jtegents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  (.'alifornia,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
agricultural  lamJs  donateti  by  Cc^i^^ress  to  the  State  of  California,  anil 
by  the  Slate  to  the  Uriiveraity;  whether  the  same  has  boon  defective  or 
not,  and,  if  defective,  wherein  hucIi  defect  lias  existed,  and  what  is  the 
CttUHo,  as  Well  as  the  remedy  of  such  defects? 

Third — Wliether  or  not  the  Kegents  of  the  UniverHity  have  properly 
adtninintered  the  funds  of  the  University  which  have  been  intrusted  to 
them;  and  if  not,  in  what  particular? 


Fourth — Also,  upon  any  other  matters  relating  to  the  University, 
upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  further  information  may 
be  of  use  to  tiio  liOgislature  or  the  public? 

On  the  ninth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun(lro<l  and  seventy-four,  the 
comniittoo  met  at  the  Capitol,  at  which  titno  and  place  the  Itegents  and 
Faculty  presented  their  responses,  above  referred  to,  in  a  printed  pam- 

f)hlot,  which  accompanies  this  report.  The  committee,  at  the  same  time, 
»ear(i  all  parties  |tresctit  who  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  premises,  in- 
cluiling  Mr.  Baxter,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  State  Grange  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  committee  also  issued  subpoenas  for  such  witnesses  as  they  were 
advised  it  would  be  profitable  to  call  before  them,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  again  met  to  examine  such  witnesses;  at  which  sitting  the  com- 
mitteo  examined  ^^r.  Swinton,  an  ex-professor  of  the  University,  whoso 
testimony  teinled  to  show  two  things: 

First — That  the  management  had  been  judicious,  and  had  accom- 
plished much  good — as  much  as  was  reasonably  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second — That  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  theory  of  having  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  did  not  have  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
gentleman  now  tilling  that  ofHco. 

This  witness  desire<l  to  file  a  paper  to  fully  present  his  views  on  the 
subject,  anti  })ormissiot)  was  granted  by  the  committee,  whereupon  he 
tiled  the  paper  herewith  presented,  in  which  he  has  manifested,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  an  improper  spirit.  This  written  statement, 
also,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  consistent  with  the  sworn  statement  made 
before  thoni,  as  an  inspection  will  show.  The  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, on  hearing  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Swinton,  adopted  and  for- 
warded to  the  committee  certain  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  feeling« 
in  the  premises,  which  are  herewith  presented  with  the  other  docu- 
ments, and  marked  "P^xhibit  A." 

Professor  Carr,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity, was  also  examined  by  the  committee,  an«l  gave  a  very  clear 
statement  touching  the  difticulties  which  have  boon  encountered  by  the 
Regents  an<l  Faculty  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  From  his 
statement,  the  cummittee  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  had  been 
done  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  matters  that  could  have  been 
reasonably  porforiiie<l  with  the  means  at  hand,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  youth  of  Uie  institution,  and  the  fact  that  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  same  have  bo«'n  but  recently  surveyed  and  laid  out. 

The  Patrons  of  ilusbandry,  who  seem  to  have  tnUen  a  lively  interest 
in  the  University,  furnished  the  committee  with  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  the  Faculty,  which  are  also  herewith  presented,  marked 
"Exhibit  B."  These  questions  were  forwarded  to  the  L)ean  of  the 
Faculty,  and  his  reply,  with  <locumonts  accompanying  it,  are  herewith 
presented,  marked  "  Exhibit  C"  ami  "  Exhibit  D." 

This  completed  our  labors  relating  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  as 
our  time  would  not  permit  us  to  proceed  farther 

The  conclusion  at  wlntdi  3'our  comn»ittee  has  arrived  is,  generally, 
that  the  Regents  and  Faculty  of  the  University  have  done  as  well  as 
any  reasonaldo  citizen  could  expect.  Our  State  is  young,  and  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  its  very  infancy.  Wo  could  not,  therefore,  reasonably 
expect,  at  this  date,  any  great  results.  We  do  not  gather  ripe  and 
luscious  fruit  from  very  young  trees — they  must  have  time  to  grow;  so 
with  our  institutions  of  learning.     There  seems  to   bo  a  few  objections 


made  by  some  to  the  plan  of  having  a  President  of  the  institution. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  mere  idle  theory,  for,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  must  be  a  head  to  the  Faculty,  and  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  is  of  no  consequence;  but  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
this  head  should  be  elected  by  and  from  the  Faculty.  This,  we  think, 
would  be  productive  of  great  evil — breeding  contests  for  the  place  that 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  Faculty.  One  ground  of  complaint  has  grown 
out  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  intent  of  the  grant  made  by  Congress. 
It  seems  that  many  persons  supposed  that  the  grant  was  intended  solely 
for  the  foundation  of  a  school  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  that  labor  in  these  two  branches  was  to  be  the  main  feature. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  plain  language  of  the  grant  clearly 
demonstrates;  it  says  that  "the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  exclud- 
ing other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture*  and 
the  mechanic  arts."  This  is  being  done  in  good  faith,  and  the  Regents 
are  showing  a  laudable  zeal  and  ambition  in  the  work.  We  desire  to 
give  our  most  heartly  approval  of  the  management  of  the  land  grant. 
The  Regents,  in  our  judgment,  have  made  the  most  of  it;  and  their 
administration  of  it  has  been  about  the  best  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee,  in  its  best  judgment,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Regents  and  Faculty  have  done  well,  considering  their  means 
and  surroundings;  that  they  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
people  at  large  in  the  management  of  the  University;  that  the  objec- 
tions and  criticisms  made  sprang  from  three  sources: 

First — There  has  been  a  want  of  a  clear  understanding,  both  as  to 
the  grant  and  the  management  of  the  University; 

Second — There  has  been  some  jealousy  and  bud  feeling  with  some 
persons  connected  with  the  University; 

Third — Some  persons,  seeking  to  curry  favor  with  the  people,  and  for 
the  sake  of  political  notoriety,  have  pretended  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
people,  as  against  the  University  management — not  that  such  persons 
knew  or  cared  about  the  University  or  its  success;  to  which  may  bo 
added  the  general  spirit  of  rush,  hurry,  and  impatience  of  our  people 
in  all  matters — a  people  not  ready  or  willing  to  wait  very  long  for  good 
results  in  anything,  but  are  more  inclined  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  everything  is  a  lailuro  that  docs  not,  to  use  a  California  expression, 
"pan  out"  good  results  at  once. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LAINE, 
EVANS, 
T.  J.  KEYS, 

Senate  Committee. 

AMKHMAN, 

TINNIN. 

MKYKKS, 

FRKIDKNHK^ll, 

CANFIKLD, 

lluuso  Committee. 


TESTi:Mo:NrY 


TAKES    BErORK 


The  State  University  Special  Joint  Committee 


SENATE    AND    ASSEMBLY. 


TESTIiMOISrY. 


State  University  of  California,  .     } 

Berkeley,  February  23d,  1874.  | 

Present — Senators  Laine,  Keys,  and  Evans;  Assemblymen  Amerman, 
Canfield,  Meyers,  and  Tinnin. 

The  committees  of  Senat«  and  Assembly  organized  as  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  received  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  whose  request  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  furnish  the  Board  of  Regents  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions,  and  ask  them  to  furnish  ue,  at  their  earliest  convenience, 
with  detailed  and  verified  statements  responsive  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  the  resolutions. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 


State  Capitol,  ) 

Sacramento  (Cal.),  March  9th,  1874.  j 

Present — Senators  Laine,  Keys,  and  Evans;  Assemblymen  Amerman, 
Canfield,  Friedcnrich,  Meyers,  and  Tinnin;  Regents  Haight,  Stobbins, 
and  Dwindle;  Messrs.  Moulder,  Stearns,  and  Baxter. 

The  Board  of  Regents  presented  "Statements  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,"  contained  in  a  pamphlet  that  is  subjoined 
to  this  report. 

Mr.  Haight  read  statements  in  response  to  the  third  inquiry. 

He  then  said :  before  President  Oilman  takes  up  this  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, I  have  only  this  remark  to  add,  and  I  think  I  express  the  feeling  of 
all  the  Regents.  Wo  think  we  have  done  well  in  administering  the 
trust,  with  all  the  light  that  we  have  had  upon  the  subject;  and  what 
we  desire  is,  that  upon  such  recognition  by  the  committee,  wo  would 
like  to  have  them  say  ho  emphatically.  If  wo  have  not  done  well,  why, 
I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  Regents  is  that  wo  would  be  entirely  con- 
tent to  bo  displaced. 

We  would  like,  after  a  careful  conBi<lcration  of  the  whole  subjoct,  that 
the  committeo,  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  trust  has  boon  well 
administered,  they  will  say  so. 
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Without  taking  ap  too  much  of  your  time,  I  will  say  that,  in  somo 
cases,  we  arc  able  to  show  clear  gains;  in  others,  wo  have  met  with  diffi- 
culties and  ernharras-stnents  from  time  to  time,  and  have  examined  them, 
we  think,  with  as  mueh  success  as  could  bo  reasonably  anticipated. 

President  (Jiiman  will  read  that  portion  relating  to  the  matter  of  in- 
struction; then  Mr.  Moulder  will  take  up  the  subject  of  lands;  he  has 
had  the  charge  of  them  more  particularly. 

We  would  like  to  have  you,  gentlemen,  put  any  questions  as  may 
occur  to  you. 

Mr.  Ciilman  read  the  "Statements  of  the  Regents  in  response  to  the 
First  Inquiry,"  and  particularly  called  attention  to  section  (b)  and  made 
the  following  comments: 

Now  in  order  to  show  you  exactly  what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction, the  llcgents  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Faculty,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  following  replj'. 

[The  report  of  tlio  Faculty  will  be  found  in  the  "Statements  of  the 
Eegcnts."] 

The  way  it  was  done  is  this;  the  request  was  made  by  the  Regents 
that  they  should  refer  3'our  resolution  to  a  committee.  That  committee 
drew  up  a  statement,  and  read  it  in  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  and  was 
approved  by  every  person,  and  all  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in 
it.     This  statement  is  a  unanimous  statement  of  all  the  professors. 

I  will  only  make  a  few  points  during  the  reading. 

We  have  a  most  admirable  Professor  of  Plu'sics  in  Mr.  John  Le  Conte; 
particularly  in  the  instruction  of  chemical  analysis  the  course  is  a  great 
step  forward,  and  I  believe  the  two  Le  Contes  are  bettor  than  you  will 
find  in  almost  anj'  part  of  the  country. 

The  necessities  of  the  L'niversit}'  are  somewhat  expanded  in  the 
twenty  ninth  and  thirtieth  pages  of  the  biennial  report  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two  and  three. 

Mr.  Luine — In  the  instruction  under  the  head  of  engineering,  do  you 
teach  anything  in  regard  to  irrigation  and  drainage? 

Answer. — Certainly,  all  of  them  are  thoroughh'  instructed. 

One  of  the  Regents,  before  the  Legislature  came  together,  before,  at 
any  rate,  these  inquiries  were  made,  went  around  among  his  friends  and 
raised  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  a  guarantee  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  for  two  years,  for  making  experiments  in  order  to  determine  a 
desirable  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 

1  don't  know  that  it  is  quite  time  to  make  it  known,  but  wo  have 
pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  experiment  is  to  precetlo  a  gen- 
erous fund  for  more  extended  facilities  of  instruction.  J'robably  those 
who  have  not  given  attention  to  it,  have  no  idea  of  the  great  embarrass- 
mentfl  that  prevail  all  through  the  country.  If  your  time  was  not  very 
precious  I  should  dwell  upon  this  point.  We  have  by  every  means,  by 
correspondence  and  personal  interviews,  from  almost  all  kindred  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  made  a  specialty  to  look  into  it  to  sec  that  we  are 
minutely  informed.  The  local  complaints  have  made  the  Jiegents  very 
cautious. 

We  found  on  examining  the  property  at  Perkcley  some  discrepancies 
in  the  boundaries,  and  had  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  lime  in  ijetting  the  lines 
straight.     It  became  necessary  to  make  a  good  study  of  the  8|)nug8. 

Q. — Those  springs,  were  they  in  the  two  hundred  acre  tract  or  outside 
of  it? 

A. — Outside  of  it.  They  have  been  controlled  by  the  University. 
About  this  matter  of  laying  out  the  grounds,  we  had  the  Gardener  of 
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the  State  Capitol,  and  a  gentleman  from  San  Jose  that  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  and  another  who  has  made  vegetation  a  study. 
Finally,  ail  their  data  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  nearly  solved 
the  problem  which  the  great  landscape  engineer,  Omstead,  said  he  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible  in  this  climate — the  growing  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery in  the  midst  of  sand  hills  and  under  the  incessant  trade  winds  of 
Summer.  Mr.  Hall  has,  for  the  la.st  seven  or  eight  months,  been  at 
work  upon  the  study  of  this  site,  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the 
proper  places  for  buildings;  in  the  second  place,  roads  and  paths;  in  the 
third  place,  proper  drainage;  fourth,  particular  uses  of  ground. 

[A  map  was  ihen  shown  to  the  committee,  and  explained;  it  was  a 
photograph  of  the  original.] 

One  of  the  rumors  afloat  is  that  this  whole  thing  is  going  forward 
without  any  plan;  the  plan  is  a  very  substantial  one. 

Q. — Has  the  Profes5?or  of  Agriculture  made  any  complaint  about  the 
room  which  he  occupies,  of  insuflScient  accommodation? 

A. — Nothing  to  the  Kegents;  I  may  have  heard  him  speak  of  it.  The 
building,  when  constructed  and  ready  for  use,  had  one  lecture  room, 
which  is  open  to  any  professor.  Professor  Carr  desired  to  have  the 
large  room  on  the  north  side,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  he  should 
go  there.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  place  where  the  laboratory 
should  go;  the  cases  had  all  been  planned,  and  could  not  be  removed 
for  want  of  space.  When  I  came  here  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
there  was  talk  of  building  the  President's  house.  I  said,  "I  don't  want 
you  to;  I  will  do  it  myself;"  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  pay  the  money 
which  is  provided,  and  build  a  library  building,  I  shall  be  much  more 
pleased;"  but  it  did  not  seem  practicable,  and  had  to  be  given  up.  Then 
we  had  to  put  our  library  somewhere,  and  we  put  it  into  this  north 
college. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — That  room  is  very  pleasant? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  you  can  look  out  twenty  miles,  out  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  from  it.  It  is  quite  as  pleasant  as  the  lecture  room.  It  is  too  bad 
to  bring  such  a  matter  forward  before  the  public.  The  professor  should 
have  made  his  complaint  either  to  the  Faculty  or  Regents.  I  could  not 
tell  you — I  don't  believe  nine  tenths  of  the  professors  could  tell  3'ou  the 
number  of  students  in  each  specialty.  Here  are  three  or  four  Btudying 
chemistry,  three  or  four  agriculture.  We  know  no  difference  as  they 
are,  whether  they  are  in  natural  philo80j)hy,  political  econoniy,  or 
history.  When  they  come  to  the  profesHor  they  commenco  engineer- 
ing, chemistry,  as  they  choose,  but  they  run  together  in  all  the  other 
studies.  I  think  every  student  in  the  UniverMity  haw  all  the  facilities  of 
the  highest  advantage,  if  ho  has  the  time  and  capacity  to  use  them. 
There  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  professors  an<l  instructors  that  are  now 
teaching.  Now  they  tt-uch  agricultural  sludents,  and  the  subjects  which 
they  teach  are  not  merely  literary  Btudies.  Professor  Rising  tenches 
chemistry;  another  botany,  etc.  Now,  gentlenifn,  will  3'uu  pfiuiit 
mo  to  Hay  one  thing  further.  Years  ago  I  had  the  opjtortunily  of  know- 
ing the  Agricultiinil  Bill  from  itH  beginning;  had  frequent  CvinverMations 
with  the  author  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  1  have  made  it  a 
businesH  for  years,  not  only  to  collect,  but  read  and  study  other  reports. 
I  came  over  here  an'l  found  this  concern  orgunize<l.  I  have  been  Hur- 
priHo<l  and  delighted,  and  I  can  hardly  expreHH,  when  I  have  consulted 
with  others,  considering  the  difTlcultieH,  fK>rplexitie«,  which  bidong  to 
tho  locality;  difllcullieB  which  besot  you  here.     It  is  incredible  that  you 
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have  done  so  much ;  aud  I  also  wish  to  add  one  other  thinj^.  I  have 
made  n  little  collection  of  data  about  some  of  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries in  the  Cornell  Univorsily — in  the  knowiod/^e  of  the  cycle  of 
plants-^in  the  rcnn83'ivania  College,  in  the  Massachusetts  College,  and 
in  Several  others.  All  over  the  cour)try  the  same  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities are  felt  which  you  sutler  here.  There  is  a  conij)aratively  slight 
den)and  fur  a  long  course  in  agriculture;  not  one  such  as  would  be  ex- 
pected there  would  he,  partly  because  the  farm  itself  is  thought  the 
best  place  to  learn,  by  many,  and  not  the  formal  College  or  University. 
While  there  is  this  discount  for  agricultural  teaching,  the  professors 
are  making  researches — have  found  out  something  about  the  agricul- 
tural region,  and  their  publications  of  information  are  worth  all  they 

cost.     At  Cornell  they  are  greatly  disappointed;  they  have  but  

8tudent.s  in  agriculture  out  of  live  hundred,  iu  all;  but  they  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  experimental  research  and  results  of  publication,  that 
they  arc  saying,  "  ^Jever  mind  that  at  all."  I  have  made  an  investigation 
of  these  researches  at  Amherst  College.  They  say,  "  Must  not  mind  it." 
We  are  assured  by  Agassiz  that  their  researches  on  the  circulation  of 
sap  in  plants  was  worth  all  the  cost.  Farmers  in  Connecticut  were 
obliged  to  employ  them,  and  many  others.  In  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers,  they  have  exposed  the  frauds  and  saved  the  Siace 
more  than  the  College  cost. 

Mr.Atnerman — There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is  true.  Comparisons  are  drawn 
between  Cornell  and  this  University.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  give 
any  information  about  it — I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  I  suppose  you  are 
informed,  how  does  the  course  of  instruction  now  being  pursued  in  the 
State  University,  or  held  out  to  be  pursued,  compare  with  that  at 
Cornell? 

A. — I  should  say  we  are  working  upon  exactly  the  same  principles, 
but  they  have  had  larger  facilities  given  them,  particularly  on  the  prac- 
tical side;  but  I  would  also  say  that  they  are  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  result  of  all  that.  1  have  been  corresponding  and  advising  with  the 
President  on  all  these  subjects.  We  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances  that  we  have  been  so  situated  that  we  could 
not  extend  ourselves  largely  in  the  practical  demonstrations  they  have 
made,  which  prove  that  we  have  been  the  gainers  of  our  circumstances 
that  forbade  us  to  make  these  expenditures  that  have  been  so  disap- 
pointing on  the  whole.  It  was  reported  that  I  stated  in  my  address  to 
the  Legislature  here,  that  I  stated  that  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  only  seven  wore  agricultural  students.  This  has  been  very  much 
disputed  in  the  newspapers.  I  believe  I  am  right;  here  it  is,  at  any 
rate:  Total,  four  hundred  and  sixty-one.  And  then  the  four  depart- 
ments are  given:  Agricultiire,  seven;  Mechanic  Arts,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine;  Literature,  seventy;  etc. 

Mr.  Stebbins — Won't  you  state  how  this  discrepancy  appears — how 
many  students  have  there  been  under  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
aixty-two?. 

A. — Now,  I  never  knew  how  to  answer  that  question;  shall  I  say 
there  arc  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  students  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts;  how  many  como  under  the  instruction  which  would  in- 
clude the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine;  or  should  I  go 
round  and  ask  each  of  the  individual  members:  Are  you  aiming  to  be 
proficient  in  the  mechanic  arts?  Somebody  has  reported  the  number 
of  students  au   I  gave  it;  I  merely  quoted  the  exact  language  of  the 
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catalogue.  He  is  talking  of  a  certain  Dr.  McCosh,  who  argued  from  the 
small  number  of  students.  I  do  not  believe  that  for  some  years  the 
numbers  will  greatly  increase. 

Jtfr.  Stehbins — And  precisely  about  the  time  Mr.  Gilman  was  delivering 
his  address,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lecturers,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Cornell  University,  the  distinguished  Mr.  Smith,  was  lecturing  in 
England,  and  set  forth  the  same  sentiments  in  England,  in  regard  to 
disappointments  that  had  been  experienced. 

Mr.  Lnine — Have  you  the  catalogue  for  the  year  previous,  of  the  same 
institution? 

A. — The  year  previous,  twent3'-eight  attended  lectures — total  number, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Q. — In  the  University  of  California,  they  fell  from  sixteen  to  seven? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

[Mr.  Moulder.  ex-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eegenls,  read  the  response 
to  the  second  query — "  Management  of  the  Agricultural  College  Lauds." 

Mr.  Laine — Is  there  any  land  remaining  unsold? 

A. — We  have  actually  oversold  our  grant  to  the  extent  of  over — it 
is  stated  that  the  number  of  acres  sold  for  which  title  has  been  issued  is 
fifty-one  thousand  and  twent^'-three  and  ninety-one  one  hundredths 
acres. 

Q. — There  is  fifty  thousand  acres  that  have  been  certified  over? 

A. — More  than  that. 

Q. — Have  you  got  the  statement? 

A. — No;  I  have  not.  Have  received  a  letter  containing  it,  and  I  re- 
member it  is  sixty-two  thousand  acres. 

(^. — Have  the3'  been  actually  certified  over? 

A. — Have  been  listed  to  the  State. 

Q. — Then  you  have  realized  five  dollars  per  acre  net;  that  is,  the  ex- 
penses have  been  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  that  went  above  that  figure? 

A. — Yes;  the  expenses  were  pai<i  out  of  a  variet}'  of  sources. 

Q. — Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  aj)plication8  cover  land  enough  to 
release  the  Universit}'  from  their  obligations?  Are  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  to  be  certified? 

A. — Cur)not  tell  you  exactly,  and  being  in  doubt,  we  must  wait  until 
we  see  from  the  various  Kcgislers  upon  the  ninety  thousand  acres  pend- 
ing in  their  handH.  How  much  they  will  reject  wo  don't  know,  and 
hence  it  is  unsafe  to  go  on  selling  any  more,  unless  it  should  afterwarils 
turn  out  that  the  (iovcrnment  woubJ  not  permit  us  to  give  a  title.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Jiegents  not  to  expose  them  to  embar- 
ruMsments.  I'robabl}',  in  ten  days  wo  can  tell  exactly  how  we  stand. 
My  impression  is,  from  the  character  of  the  contests,  that  more  than 
four  ihouHund — 1  should  say  twenty  thousand — acres  would  be  rejected; 
if  they  are,  then  we  will  have  firteen  tli<;usan<l  acres  left,  or  the  Uni- 
vorhity  could  sell  fifteen  thousand  acres.  Some  jtarties  come  to  mo 
appealing  just  to   let  them    have   twenty  acres.      One  of  them   said   ho 

would  rely  ujton  to  fortify  liis  title;  and  it  was  the  only  moans  by 

which  it  could  bo  done. 

Mr.  Jjume — Would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  issuo  on  coritingoncy? 

A. — Yes,  Bir;  just  at  this  time  the  demand  is  extraordinary.  In  one 
week  twelve  thounand  acres  were  BOhi.  It  is  Hurprising  to  8oo  how 
many  apply  for  forty  acrcH. 

(^. — 1)0  you  happen  to  know  of  land  selling  at  much  ro<luccd  rates? 

A. — I  have,  sir;   was  informed  from  tho  gentleman  purchasing;   he  told 
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mo,  from  Mr.  Chapman.     lie  bought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
with  scrip. 

Mr.  Stehbins — The  statement  is  that  they  were  sold  for  forty-five  and 
forty-seven  cents  un  acre  in  currency. 

Mr.  Dwinellc — I  don't  know  of  any  State  which  has  effectually  secured 
titles  to  lands  of  a  University,  oxeeptiiij^  Cornell — they  have  nine  thou- 
sand acres.  It  cost  thetn  tliirly-three  cents  an  acre.  Under  the  original 
Act  our  land.s  never  could  be  sold  at  all. 

J\fr.  Meyers — Is  not  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
liable  to  complaints,  that  as  applications  arc  filed  after  all  the  affidavits 
that  they  make,  the  township  is,  as  it  were,  tied  up?  If  any  one  goes 
and  makes  an  aj^plication  for  any  portion,  he  files  a  preempiion,  but  in- 
tends to  put  improvements  on  the  land,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  up 
by  this  patent  after  the  survey  is  made? 

A. — That  was  attempted  in  one  case,  but  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
])revent  it.  The  party  undertook  to  postpone  selection  of  his  lands  until 
the  expiration  of  thirty  dajs,  but  he  was  answered  that  he  must  describe 
them  immediately,  so  as  to  give  other  parties  an  opportunity;  the  sec- 
ond party  was  one  day  too  late. 

Mr.  Laine — llow,  if  the  University  were  dealing  in  the  land  in  this 
way,  and  homesteads  and  preemption  claimants  would  claim  in  this  way, 
would  they  run  the  risk  ol'  having  their  lands  gobbled  up  and  taken  away 
from  them? 

A. — If  a  party  should  come  into  a  township  that  was  unsurveyed, 
then  he  should  make  application  for  forty  acres.  Now  from  that  time 
until  the  township  should  be  surveyctl,  no  party  that  should  go  inside 
of  that  tract  and  make  improvements  would  run  the  risk  of  having  them 
taken  away  by  this  plan,  as  we  understand  it.  He  has  thirty  days  prior 
right  of  filing  on  any  land  within  the  township.  This  is  as  it  is,  sir. 
The  laws  require  that  in  ajiplying  lor  unsurveyed  lands  he  shall  describe 
them  by  township  and  range,  it  being  thought  impossible,  where  the 
lands  are  unsurveyed,  for  him  to  be  more  particular. 

Q. — Suppose  this  were  to  occur,  have  you  any  means  to  relieve  actual 
settlers? 

A. — I  have  never  known  a  case  to  occur.  I  don't  know  that  any  such 
case  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Meyers — I  have  hearil  of  one  case  in  Butte  County — it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  Ainerinan — Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  diflieulty  up  in  Butte 
County  with  the  Board  of  Kegents? 

A. — I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Laine — I  would  usk  you  to  state  if  you  have  not  canceled  those 
homestead  aj)i)lications,  for  the  reawon  that  there  are  preemptors  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  parties  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
And  another  thing,  to  show  you  there  is  a  certain  point  whore  the 
Kegents  cannot  control  the  matter,  l»ut  where  it  has  reached  tiiat  point 
they  can  often  invalidate  it,  and  a  striking  case,  showing  the  feeling 
which  they  entertain,  occurred  not  a  great  while  ago,  where  a  certain 
jiarty  had  apjdied  for  a  piece  of  land,  and  a  title  was  made  out,  and  the 
land  was  put  in  the  market;  subsequently  it  turned  out,  that  there  had 
been  a  j»erson  settled  on  the  land  for  fifty  years.  It  was  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Meyers.  He  came  down  concerned  and  distressed, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  old  Board  of  iiegents,  he  asked  to  have  them 
remove  this  inju.-^tice.  They  took  hold  of  it  with  a  feeling  of  a  great 
desire  to  help   him — to  relieve   him.     He  had   nothing  to  show   on  the 
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Eegister's  books,  at  all,  that  he  had  any  title  whatever;  but  he  waa 
greatly  surprised  to  have  them  plastering  a  title  over  him.  He  came  to 
the  Eegents  in  person  and  made  his  appeal;  they  said,  what  shall  we  do. 
"We  told  him  that  we  would  see  the  other  party  and  do  all  iu  our  power 
to  exert  all  our  influence  with  him — to  get  him  to  abandon  it,  and  would 
employ  all  our  influence  to  make  him  give  it  up,  etc.  The  Eegents  went 
to  work,  individually.  The  land  was  worth  fifty  dollars  an  acre;  he 
had  paid  five;  and  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  surrender  his  title,  and 
they  returned  him  his  money,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  man. 

Mr.  Dicinelle — Mr.  Laine  knows  of  a  case  where  the  land,  if  we  had 
abandoned  the  land,  we  should  have  lost  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
an  acre. 

A. — No  human  law  can  be  devised  but  what  is  liable  to  abuse;  but 
you  will  see,  if  you  listen — there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  unsurveyed  lands — there  are  applications  for  over  two 
hundred  thousand  acres;  but  these  we  don't  recognize. 

Mr.  Meyers — It  was  very  obvious,  they  preferred  to  wait? 

Mr.  Dwinelle — We  have  never  heard  from  the  parties  introducing  the 
bill.  The  party  that  has  brought  up  this  complaining  bill,  that  has  in- 
troduced a  complaint,  is  in  town  now. 

Mr.  Meyers — The  bill  was  withdrawn  in  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the 
House.     You  refer  to  ex-Senator  Allen? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  met  him  to-day,  and  I  understand  the  provisions 
of  that  case. 

Mr.  Amermati — Is  that  in  Butte  County? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  well,  I  understand  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Allen  was  just  one  day  too  late  in  making  his  apj)licatiou  to  the  land. 
He  wanted  a  certain  tract  of  land — timber  land  iu  Butte  County.  Sup- 
jiose  his  mills  were  on  the  land.  A  certain  party  wanted  these  same 
lands  and  he  was  just  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  him  in  making  these 
applications.  That  is  the  very  case  I  told  you  about.  Number  one,  he 
wus  ahead.  I  told  him  "unless  you  make  j'our  applications  within  such 
and  such  a  time,  so  as  to  give  Mr.  Allen  notice,  I  will  give  him  twelve 
days,"  and  Mr.  Allen  did  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  up  tliese  lands,  but 
it  hapj)ened  number  one  took  some  desirable  lands  which  Mr.  Allen 
wanted. 

Mr.  Tinnln — Was  you  aware  that  there  was  a  sawmill  on  the  creek? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Amerman — It  has  been  represented,  Mr.  Moulder,  that  Mr.  Allen 
had  valusible  improvements — one  or  more  nulla  uj)on  the  land;  do  you 
know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  on  this  particular  land  or  the 
lot  of  larid  adjoining  it? 

A. —  I  atu  informed  by  the  party  that  the  mills  are  not  on  the  lands, 
but  that  the  lund  that  number  one  got  just  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of 
numlier  two  would  be  very  desirublo  by  the  owner  of  tUat  mill,  who 
was  <liHUjipointed.  The  owner  of  the  mill  is  a  pre«Mnptor,  but  ho  had 
acquired  no  rights  after  the  land  waw  surveyed;  ho  was  protected  by 
tliis  very  law;  it  wus  utterly  ini])OM8ible  to  put  the  University  title  to 
them.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  J)winelle.  and  he  says  the  law  reafls:  "Pro- 
vided, that  any  rights  under  tlio  pre<Mnption  State  law  shall  not  bo 
inij»aired  or  alb;cte<l  by  this  law." 

Mr.  Laine — If  they  have  sobl  land  simply  under  that  proviso,  the  suit 
is  ha<l  in  the  United  States  oftico,  and  has  been  cjofeatoil? 

A. — Now,  it  would  not  happen  in  this  way:  Number  one  takes  a 
certain   number  of  acres,  and  it  is  certified;  number  two  comes  in  and 
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eajB,  I  want  thirty-two  thouBand  acres.  Very  well,  says  I,  there  are 
fifly-foar  thousaml  acres,  ami  you  can  take  thirty-six  districts — each 
district  is  six  hundred  and  forty  acres — and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
both.  But,  says  number  two,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  number  one  wants 
the  same  lands;  I  have  a  very  valuable  Huwmill  up  there;  I  think  he 
is  onl}'  trying  to  get  that  in  order  to  blackmail  me.  I  said,  this  is 
very  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  come  twenty-four  hours  ahead; 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  ho  has  purchased  bona  tide 
or  not.  Mr.  Allen  spoke  to  me.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  Kegcnts  to  give  it  to  number  one,  if  he  should  test  it. 

Q. — Give  us  your  reasons  why  the  one  providing  for  a  trial  of  test 
cases  in  the  Court. 

A. — We  have  not  obtained  a  title  to  it  yet. 

J/r.  Haight — I  think  that  is  the  land  that  was  spoken  to  me  about; 
there  was  no  improvement  on  the  particular  land,  but  it  was  timbered 
and  desirable. 

A. — I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  number  one  did  not  take  the  land  on 
which  the  mill  was  situatcti. 

Mr.  Stebbins — Do  jou  know  on  what  conditions  that  mill  was  there — 
is  the  man  a  trespasser  or  preemptor? 

A. — The  man  who  owned  that  mill  was  a  trespasser;  ho  had  been  cut- 
ting timber  there  for  years  on  the  tiovcrnment  unsurveyod  lands. 

Mr.  Meyers — My  recollection  of  the  representation  that  was  made  to 
me,  was  something  like  this:  that  the  party  had  made  prior  application, 
but  that  the  land  was  un8urvc3'ed.  The  other  party  had  gone  into  the 
same  township  and  made  his  improvements;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
power  to  float  timber,  his  improvements  were  liable  to  be  taken  away 
from  him? 

A. — Never  was,  siri 

Mr.  Stebbins — The  section  of  the  law  will  not  forbid  it? 

Mr.  Meyers — Since  then,  I  was  asked  to  withdraw  it,  and  I  did.  The 
committee  reported  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  and  since  then,  this 
party  thought  he  did  unwisely  to  withdraw.  It  passed  the  Senate,  1 
believe,  and  came  to  the  House. 

A. — I  have  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Allen;  he  has  spoken  about  the 
bill  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  the  JJogents  would  have  any  objection;  it 
would  relieve  them  of  a  very  grave  and  onerous  duty.  The  bill  pro- 
vides in  cases  of  contest  between  parties  for  the  same  land  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  grant,  that  the  case  should  be  tried  by  the  State  Courts, 
and  the  Kegents  would  abide  the  decision  of  the  Courts;  instead  of  har- 
rassing  the  liegents,  by  this  they  would  decide  the  case.  I  told  him 
the  Kegents  would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  such  uu  investigation 
as  that. 

Mr.  iJwinelle — Decidedly.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Allen  does  not  come 
to  the  position  where  the  Kegents  can  decide  it  yet.  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest whether  it  is  probable  that  the  Land  Oflice  will  allow  any  contest 
in  the  State  Courts? 

Mr.  Laine — The  Federal  Lan<l  Office;  of  course,  it  cannot. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — This  don't  affect  the  statement  that  wo  have  made,  that 
in  all  these  cases  we  have  preferred  the  prior  locator.  The  only  point 
is  wluther  we  will  get  the  right. 

Mr.  Amcrman — Is  not  that  substantially  Mr.  Gray's  bill? 

Mr.  Meyers — That  is  a  very  ditferent  bill;  it  has  passed  the  Senate 
since  wo  came  back  from  the  University. 
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TESTIMONY    OF    ilR.    STEARNS. 

Mr.  Stearns,  Secretary  pro  tem.  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  was  next 
examined  as  to  Mr.  Graj's  bill — "Assembly  Bill  Number  Two  Hundred 
and  Ninety-two.  An  Act  concerning  the  selection  and  sale  of  the 
University  lands."  He  said:  I  have  been  before  the  committee  of  the 
Assembly  in  reference  to  this  bill;  we  explained  the  matter  fully,  section 
by  section.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Moulder's  statement,  there  are  four 
thousand  acres  that,  when  granted,  had  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — There  are  no  unsold  portions;  it  doesn't  change  the 
price. 

Mr.  Stearns — There  is  another  section  on  that,  which  comes  after- 
wards. Section  third,  you  see,  takes  the  contests  into  the  State  Courts. 
Instead  of  such  Land  Department  it  was  issued  by  the  Regents. 

Mr.  Haight — Mr.  Moulder  acts  as  a  Trustee  of  the  parties  making 
applications.  As  I  understand  the  condition  of  affairs,  there  are  no 
moneys  whatever  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Agent  belonging  to  that 
fund;  payment  is  made  to  the  Treasurer.  The  Land  Agent  simply  holds 
a  security,  not  a  payme?it. 

Mr.  Laine — If  the  application  is  continued,  when  he  gets  the  money, 
it  is  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Haight — If  the  application  is  rejected  he  has  not  to  refund  that 
money  back  again. 

Mr.  Stearns — So  far  as  regards  those  lands,  wo  are  only  entitled  to 
use  the  money  for  the  institution — section  six.  These  Courts  will  com- 
pel the  Regents  to  file  the  contracts  made  with  the  parties. 

Mr.  Laine — It  will  give  five  years  credit? 

Mr.  Moulder — At  the  end  of  five  years  it  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  Meyers — In  case  of  timber  lands  you  will  require  immediate  pay- 
ment? 

Mr.  Moulder — ?]ithcr  that,  or  a  bond  with  a  personal  security,  that  the 
parties  will  pay  for  the  lands. 

Mr.  Laine — That  is  to  prevent  stripping  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Jfaight — That  is  it,  precisely. 

[Mr.  Stearns  read  section  seven.] 

Mr.  Moulder  will  state  to  you  that  it  will  be  utterly  impracticable  to 
turn  over  the  account  in  ten  duj's'  time. 

Mr.  Moulder — There  are  over  sixteen  hundred  land  accounts,  and  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  most  enormous  business  to  keep  the  record  of  so 
many  af)plication8,  to  avoid  confusion. 

[Sections  eight,  nine,  and   ten,  wore  read.] 

Mr.  iJwinelle — Now  the  committee  must  not  bo  surpriscii  if  some  of 
the  Itfgents  do  not  understand  all  these  matters  in  detail,  because  the 
bu»in«;HH  has  been  so  great  that  the  matter  has  hvou  turned  over.  I 
understand  from  Mr.  MouMcr,  who  has  been  Kogistor  in  the  Land 
Oflice,  that  it  really  Ijikes  uwuy  from  the  Board  of  Jiegents  and  from 
tho  Stale,  from  the  University  as  bonefioiary  of  those  lands,  all  those 
advantages  that  have  been  gained  by  those  bargains;  that  whereas,  tho 
office  ought  to  pay  about  five  dollars  an  acre,  tho  ordinary  purchaH»'r 
givcH  him  no  advantageH  that  he  would  not  have  over  other  colleges. 
Ho  says  he  can  explain  it  satiHractorily ;  it  changes  the  whole  land  sy* 
torn.      Wo  have  sold   thcso   lands,  as   Mr.   Moulder  says,  on   five  ycurt 
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credit,  nt  ten  per  cent  a  year.  Now  that  is  a  thing  Mr.  Stearns  has  not 
exphiinoil.  and  which  is  of  very  j^roat  consequence  to  the  University. 
Andtht-r  ihin^,  this  treats  the  Seminary  Fund,  the  T'nivcrsity  Fund,  as 
though  thi-y  still  existed  in  lands,  whereas,  they  have  all  been  sold. 
Now  the  one  hundretl  and  fifty  thousand  acroH — in  rc'ijard  to  that,  it  is 
pruvidrd  in  the  law  giving  them  to  the  State  of  California,  tor  huihlings 
of  the  I'niver.sity,  it  is  provided  that  the  interest  on  the  jtrincijjal  shall 
remain  a  permaiunt  Fund,  and  no  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  that  can  bo 
use<J  for  ugriiultural  buildings,  etc.;  the  rest  must  be  invested  in  United 
States  bonds,  at  an  interest  of  five  percent.  We  asl<  Congress  to  allow 
us  to  invest  that  land  in  productive  unincumbered  real  estate,  under 
such  restrictions  as  they  may  impose,  supposing  it  to  be  in  tiie  discre- 
tion of  the  Judge  or  United  States  Attorney,  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
pass.  Mr.  Swift  can  undoubtedly  demonstrate  to  3'ou  the  etfecis  of  this 
bill. 

J/r.  Baxter — I  am  here  before  you  in  relation  to  this  agricultural  mat- 
ter upon  a  subpoena,  and  at  your  service,  if  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  me.  I  have  some  little  statements  I  should  be  very  much  pleased 
to  make. 

Mr.  J  Aline — You  will  go  on  and  make  any  statements  you  please. 

A. — 1  am  here,  as  I  said  belbre,  at  your  request,  representing  the 
committee  appointed  b}'-  the  State  (irange,  I  being  the  only  member  of 
that  committee  available  at  this  lime,  representing  the  agricultural 
interest  so  far  as  it  comes  within  my  province,  and  I  am  very  glaii  to 
have  the  oj)|)ortunity  of  meeting  with  the  gentlemen — the  Board  of 
liegents  of  the  State  University.  There  is,  sir,  as  I  understand,  and  as 
the  agricultural  people  understand,  in  this  State,  something  that  needs 
explanation.  They  are  scattered  all  over  this  State.  They  know  that 
they  are  paying  mone}'  to  this  institution  for  the  support  of  it,  and  they 
are  expecting  u  benefit  in  return.  I  have  been  questioned,  in  traveling 
about  the  Slate,  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  been  able  to  say  that 
they  have  been  erecting  fine  buildings  there,  an<l  I  believe  that  they 
have  been  etlucating  the  students  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  doing  a 
great  work.  "  What  are  they  doing  in  the  agricultural  studies?  It  is  an 
Agricultural  College,  is  it  not?"  "  Yes,  ostensibly  so."  1  e<;nfes8  my 
inability  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  them  what  the}'  have  been  doing. 
It  is  true  thai  the  occupancy  of  the  present  site  is  but  of  recent  date; 
but,  sir,  there  are  improvements  upon  the  lands  there,  and  I  wouKI  like 
to  ask  the  gentlemen,  for  iui'ormation,  how  long  since  the  planting  of 
the  trees  commenced  on  the  groun<ls? 

Mr.  Mmtlder — That  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Mr.  liii.rttr — Some  lour  years  ago? 

Mr.  Moulder — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baxter — Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  been  unable  to  explain.  I 
have  been  on  the  grounds,  but  I  couhl  not  explain  satisfactorily  that 
anything  of  very  great  extent,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  had 
been  <louo.  I  find  by  i-eferring  to  rcjiorts,  and  to  a  document  which  is 
in  my  jiossession,  that  und(>r  this  same  law  in  other  .States,  and  oven  as 
late  as  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent} -two,  that  ihcy  have  been  doing  a 
great  work.  It  seems  thai  we  cannot  do  as  much  in  (.'alil'ornia  as  in 
other  States.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  to  me.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  just  refer  to  this  leport,  because  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
become  HO  well  acquainted  in  relation  to  this  matter  tlmt  1  can  intelli- 
gently explain  to  those  who  are  interested  in  them  [.Mr.  Baxter  then 
read  extracts  from  a  document,  under  the  head  of  "Special  Information 
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Respecting  General  Agricultural  Education,"  which  he  said  proved  that 
its  utility  was  practically  demonstrated.]  And  when  the  statements 
were  made  in  the  memorial,  upon  the  I'asis  which  they  considereii  offi- 
cial— in  reply  to  this,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  official  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-two.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  come  down  to  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four; 
it  only  includes  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  yet  in  this, 
sir,  it  appears  that  there  are  thirty  ditferent  States  which  have  thirty- 
eight  industrial  institutions,  which  have  received  a  national  endowment, 
and,  without  occupying  too  much  of  3'our  time,  I  desire  to  see  whether 
I  am  in  error  in  relation  to  this,  or  whether  you  have  been  informed  in 
relation  to  it.  The  language  of  the  resolution  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  vague  rumors  afloat,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  know 
nothing  about  outside  influence;  I  am  only  here  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting myself  right  before  the  committee  as  one  of  the  memorialists. 

[Mr.  Baxter  then  read  an  account  of  the  institution  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas,  as  to  the  land  cases,  number  of  students,  which  are  given 
at  detail.] 

Here  is  a  college  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  four  acres, 
of  which   forty-three  are  plowed  for  crops,  which  are  described. 

Q — Where  is  that  farm  located? 

A  — At  Amherst. 

Mr.  Sfebbins — I  want  to  call  your  attention  here — you  speak  with  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  matter;  now,  we  shall  show  that 
the  money  on  the  Massachusetts  farm  has  been  squandered;  that  report 
is  not  official — it  is  official,  but  not  authority. 

Mr.  Biixter — It  is  the  official  report,  published  by  the  Department  at 
Wanhington, 

Mr.  Stebhins — I  suppose  it  is  the  very  thing — excuse  me  for  interrupt- 
ing you,  sir. 

Mr.  Baxter — Fifty  seven  students  have  graduated,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  have  engaged  in  manual  pursuits.  On  page  three  hundred  and 
seventy  hix,  speaking  of  Pfiin.sylvania  College,  there  are  three  exj)eri- 
mental  Jarms,  each  containing  one  hundred  acres,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  College.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  numerous 
experiments  which  are  going  on,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated.  I 
have  Cornell  here.  I  desire  to  say  it  is  among  the  list,  and  that  seems 
to  have  been  mi8un<lerHtood  in  some  way  or  other.  The  Agricultural 
College  contains  two  hundred  acres.  There  is  a  serious  discrepancy 
somewhere,  and  I  don't  propone  to  allow  it  to  rest  up(Mi  the  memorialist. 
You  ullege  that  miHrefircMentation  has  been  made  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  We  wish,  if  it  is  possible,  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Now,  hero  is 
the  facts,  so  far  as  this  lUiiy  be  takt»n  as  a  haniH:  The  farm  consists  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  eontaining  mea<lo\v  land,  et<'  ,  shown  in  do- 
tttil.  Here  is  an  expenmeiil  ot'  larming  for  you;  just  what  the  people 
of  this  <  oast  want  ben-,  just  what  they  are  looking  t'or,  and  just  what 
will  SHtif^fy  them.  Next,  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  farm  Im|>lement9, 
thoroughbred  horse*,  etc.  Here  follows,  alter  this,  a  list  ol'  the  pro- 
feHMors  who  are  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  the  donations 
which  have  been  mad<<.  and  winding  up  with  the  number  of  students; 
in  ei^htnen  hutidred  and  seventy  two  it  Ih  two  hundred  and  seven,  and 
ir,  the  UnivefMily  it  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  five.  These  luctn  will 
mIiovv  what  ciught  to  b«  tlone  in  ('ulifornio.  Tho  people  of  this  State, 
Mr.  Chairman — the  furming  eommunity — may  bo  some  what  jealous  of 
being  nmdo  prominent  in  iIiih  matter.     They  believe  that  it  waH  created 
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for  their  special  benefit  and  wcul.  Thej'  euppose  that  the  farmer  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  an  intelligent  nmn,  while,  aw  it  is  now,  in  ihe  eyen  of  a 
certain  class  of  pi'Ople,  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  degraded,  lower  class 
of  beings,  and  as  the  (ienoral  (ioveriinient  has  provided  means  by  which 
they  may  alleviate  the  complaint,  they  IVm-I  that  their  rights  have  not 
been  aecordeit  them.  Now,  sir,  all  the  statements  that  1  wMI  make  in 
relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  as  a  niember  of  tho  committee,  I  desire,  so 
far  as  is  in  my  power,  to  find  what  will  bring  us  into  sympathy,  har- 
mony, and  hearty  cooperation.  This  is  one  step,  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
time,  j)erhaps,  to  alleviate  them  with  a  liberal  donation;  and  until  that 
63"mpath\'  and  that  feeling  shall  exist  in  the  hearts  ol"  the  community, 
the  hearty  cooperation  or  assistance  from  that  source  cannot  be 
expected.  Here  is  another  thing  that  I  desire  to  say,  with  these  gen- 
tlemen here,  with  the  committee,  and  it  is  this;  that  the  Agricultural 
College  is  scarcely  mentioned.  Classical  education  is  made  tho  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  whole  thing,  in  exclusion  of  the  j)ractical.  They 
look  over  the  list  of  Regents,  and  they  say  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  on 
it  to  represent  their  interests.  They  see  lawyers,  men  of  great  reputa- 
tion, and  they  say  that:  "  What  do  they  know  about  agriculture,  and 
we  want  a  I'epresentalion  in  the  Board  of  Regents.  Then  we  shall 
know  that  our  interests  are  looked  after.  Not  but  these  gentlemen 
are  good  officers,  and  arc  doing  a  noble  work;  we  appreciate  it,  but  as  a 
right,  we  ask  that  we  shall  have  a  representation  on  the  Board  of 
.Regents,  and  there  are  gentlemen  farmers  who  are  eminently  qualified 
to  look  after  tho  Board  of  Regents — after  the  agricultural  affairs  of 
this  State."     They  led  that  they  have  a  direct  interest. 

3Ir.  Amerman — In  your  remarks  you  say  that  you  don't  know  whether 
it  is  a  fact  or  n(»t,  Mr.  Kerry  is  a  })ractical  farmer? 

A. — I  made  this  statement:  that  the  people  in  this  State  say  that  we 
have  no  representation;  I  said  that  there  was,  I  believed,  one  or  two 
gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  agriculture  upon  tho  Board. 

J/r.  Zhcinelle — Do  you  know  Mr.  West  Martin,  our  Secretary — one  of 
the  largest  farmers  in  the  State? 

A. — 1  do  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any  gentleman,  except 
Mr.  llaight;  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  are  all  ulrangers. 

Mr.  JJwtnelle — I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  just  add  somothiDg  to 
the  course  of  instructioti. 

jUr.  Oilmiui — The  list  is  fuller  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time;  I 
think  that  tlie  catalogue  could  be  improved.  One  other  word  regarding 
the  document  before  you.  I  know  that  the  jiresent  C'ommissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  not  at  all  a  competent  man,  and  1  have  not  relied  upon 
a  public  document  three  years  old.  1  have  not  only  been  there  lately, 
but  here  is  the  report  down  to  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 
I  have  a  little  pamphlet  here  that  goes  on  to  explain  how  ditficult  it  ia 
to  get  farmers'  boys,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  At  Amherst  they 
are  embarrassed;  they  are  in  debt;  a  college  suirounded  by  literary 
collegcH,  and  all  their  advantages.  About  seventy  out  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-lour  students  are  known  to  be  engaged  in  farming,  or  a 
kindred  business.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  your 
time.  At  Westport,  Massachusetts,  is  a  Farm  School;  it  has  a  broad 
range.  They  j)ursue  their  experiments  entirely  independent  from 
others;  but  tho  great  trouble  has  been,  even  in  that  State,  where  tho 
avetioes  of  business  are  closed,  and  farms  are  cheaper  than  in  California, 
is,  that  boyB  don't  want  to  learn  agriculture.     My  idea  is  that  wo  should 
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teach  the  elements  of  horticulture,  and  inspire  a  desire  to  think  upon 
the  subject — pat  the  boys  in  a  way  with  a  desire  to  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Baxter — That  is  just  the  idea  that  I  want  to  i^et  at;  I  occupy  a 
very  peculiar  pojsition  towards  the  agricultural  people;  I  have,  in  the 
past  year,  become  acquainted  with  the  most  critical  matters  pertaining 
to  their  interest,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  able  familiarl}',  intelli- 
gently, to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Liline — Have  you  any  studies  that  you  <iesire  to  bo  ailded? 

A. — None,  whatever.  If  they  are  graduated,  as  is  laid  down,  practi- 
cally, it  is  all  that  they  ask.  A  lady,  last  Fri<lay,  that  I  met  on  my 
"svay  home,  she  questioned  me  in  relation  to  an  agricultural  education;  she 
has  three  boj's;  says  she,  "  If  I  send  them  there  they  can  get  an  elegant 
education,  but  I  want  them  to  be  farmers,  to  learn  farming."  Now, 
what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  how  shall  I  answer  those  friends  intelli- 
gently? Shall  I  say  that  the  liegents  and  the  Faculty  of  the  State 
University  intend  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  agricultural  Act  and  teach 
the  practical  workings  of  a  farm  there,  or  that  they  only  ir)tend  to  teach 
theory  by  lectures.  This  is  the  class  of  instruction  that  the  farmers 
don't  like.  They  are  not  e<1ucated  up  to  that  point  yet.  They  want  a 
thorough  representation  upon  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  their  sympath}', 
their  support  would  be  given  to  it;  but  as  long  as  they  feel  the  way  they 
do,  it  will  not  be  given. 

Mr.  HiiUjIit — I  have  thought  that  feeling  arose  from  the  f;\ct  that  they 
have  not  had  the  information  which  the  very  oi'ject  of  this  investigation 
is  to  furnish,  /.  e.,  to  get  it  before  the  farmers.  Some  of  us  are  spending 
a  good  deal  of  time,  using  a  good  fleal  of  ettbrt,  which  we  would  very 
gladly  bestow  in  a  way  more  remunerative. 

President  Gilman — I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  engineering  compli- 
ments, but  I  can  say  this:  he  is  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar- 
ized with  the  workings  of  those  institutions,  and  who  is  jjledged  to  use 
all  the  effort  that  he  can  to  accomplish  it;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that, 
if  those  who  have  the  immediate  and  intimate  relations  with  the  farmerfi 
would  visit  the  University  an.l  take  a  jtersonal  interest  in  the  affairs 
there,  then  you  yourself  would  be  in  a  position  to  explain  all  these 
matters  more  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Lame — If  I  umlcrstand  you,  Mr.  Ba.x'ter.  3'ou  think  that  as  one  of 
the  matters  that  farmers  are  interested  in.  is  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
uselesK  lime  devoted  to  culture? 

A. — That  is  the  idea  that  they  entertain ;  they  think  it  is  futile,  or  use- 
IcHH,  to  get  what  they  simply  eall  "  book  learnmg.' 

Mr.  Jfdifjht — The  means  that  we  have  had  have  not  been  sufTuient  to 
do  all  that  the  Hegents  desired  to  do.  We  have  endeavored  to  use  the 
funds  to  the  best  advantage.  The  corps  of  instructors  in  the  Univer- 
sity ought  to  be  increa^«ed.  The  Uogents  feel  the  necessity,  and  so  do 
the  Faculty,  but  I,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  one  of  the  Board  of 
KcgontM,  feel  the  necessity  for  increase*!  appropriations.  But  the 
appearance  has  been  that  it  would  not  be  a  great  man}-  years  before  the 
endowments  on  the  Agricultural  College  ground,  that  the  endowments 
that  we  expect  from  private  individuals,  as  there  are  a  great  many  pub- 
lic mcfi  in  San  Frunciseo  who  will  no  doubt  bciiuest  large  Kums  to  tho 
Univcrhily,  it  wdl  not  come  out  of  the  public  fund,  of  courso,  you  see. 
Thnsf.  things  un-  not  to  be  done  in  a  day;  it  requires  time. 

Mr.  Lainr — Well,  the  revenue  at  your  command  that  can  reasonably 
bo  (h'voted.  how  far  would  it  go  towards  running  an  t  xi»erimenlal  laii/i; 
woold  it  do  it  at  all? 
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A. — No,  sir;  not  at  present,  it  would  not  only  use  up  the  interest  but 
the  cu|)ital. 

Q. — 1  am  supposing  now  you  did  tlmt  work,  it  would  bo  impossible? 

A. — Of  course,  it  would  have  boon  impossible  heretofore. 

Mr.  Ihcinelle — A  threat  many  college  farms  have  a  showing  like  this — 
eighleiMi  acres  of  blackberries,  why  should  we  raise  a  single  bush? 
\\\\y  should  we  raise  n  single  acre  of  wheat?  We  have  got  within  the 
range  of  the  University  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  J'armers 
in  the  Slate;  we  have  got  all  the  experimental  farms  we  want.  We  can 
I>ut  our  students  u|»  to  the  mines,  coj)per,  gohi,  ir(Mi,  everything  but  tin 
mines,  within  twelve  hours;  wc  have  the  oiler  also  I'roni  the  mechanic 
shops. 

Mr.  Stehhins — I  am  very  glad  for  this  interview  with  Mr.  Baxter,  in 
regartl  to  the  rejiroHentation  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  JJoard — 
that,  the  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  must  be  renjcmbered,  also, 
that  our  former  Chairman  was  a  member  of  this  Board,  ex  olHcio.  He 
Las  attended  our  meetings  two  or  three  tinu-s,  1  think.  Mr.  Kerry  has 
been  in  our  meetings  but  twice,  and  expressed  great  satislaction.  He 
is  farming  thousands  of  acres;  ho  has  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  yet  lie  does  not  come  near  us.  There  is  another  thing  that 
1  wish  to  call  Mr.  Baxter's  attention  to  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of 
neglect.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  University  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  institution,  with  any  farmers,  or  have  they  come  there  to  study 
agriculture? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have  they  expressed  dissatisfation  with  the  condition  of  the 
grounds? 

A. — They  have  said  this  to  me — I  have  had  a  talk  with  several  w 
them — that  they  are  studying  what  purported  to  be  agriculture,  taught 
by  seventeen  or  eighteen  professors  there,  but  not  praeticall}-. 

Mr.  Stelbins — You  mean  by  practical  agriculture,  that  a  young  man 
should  be  made  a  farmer  at  Berkeley,  so  that  when  he  goes  home  he 
will  be  able  to  make  money,  and  get  u  good  living;  is  that  the  idea  of 
an  agricultural  education? 

A. — 1  will  explain  what  the  idea  is:  it  is  not  simpl}'  to  go  and  plow 
the  ground;  it  is  to  understand  and  learn  the  nature  of  the  soils,  plant 
growth,  with  its  development,  to  studj'  and  understand  every  phase  of 
its  circumstances,  and  when  and  how  to  operate  ui)on  it  properly,  so 
that  when  he  comes  honie,  he  can  tell  what  is  best  to  put  in,  wheat  or 
sonie  other  corn. 

Mr.  Stehbins — In  regard  to  that,  the  theory  comes  first,  I  believe,  in 
all  studies;  in  all  atfairs.  theory  goes  before  practice — /.  e.,  your  mill- 
stone must  run  in  the  head  before  it  runs  in  the  mill.  The  analysis  of 
chemical  laws  must  bo  made  in  the  head.  I  suppose  that  is  the  theo- 
retical part  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  the  part  which  we  are  teaching. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  alienation  of  the  agricultural  i)or- 
tion  of  the  community,  1  am  sure,  Mr.  JJaxter,  it  is  because  of  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  larm,  sir,  and 
I  can  do  more  work  now  than  one  man  out  of  ten  that  I  can  hire.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  teach  me  a  single  straj). 

Mr.  Keys — 1  don't  believe  you  could  run  a  header,  sir. 

Mr.  S'ehhins — 1  don't  know  about  running  a  header  against  a  north 
west  wind.     I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  three  sons  of  farmera 
to  the  I'niversity;  1  havu  been  so  interested  in   bringing  them   there, 
that  when  I  knew  of  their  want  of  accommodation  1  have  caused  room- 
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to  be  finished  off.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  about  what  I  have  done, 
personally.  I  don't  know  whether  these  boys  are  going  to  be  farmers 
or  not;  I  don't  know.  "  Good  heavens,"  I  said,  "  come  here  and  study — 
rub  up  your  brains — I  don't  care  whether  you  are  going  to  be  farmers, 
doctors,  or  preachers."  My  idea  is.  to  make  a  man  first — to  bring  the 
man  into  conditions  of  thinking,  ol'Servation,  and  study.  Let  me  be- 
seech you  not  to  deceive  the  farmers,  and  to  undeceive  the  farmers' 
sons,  that  we  can  make  them  men  of  judgment,  make  them  learn  prin- 
ciples of  farm  economy,  by  their  coming  there  to  study  practical  agricul- 
ture. The  answer  is  not  the  will  of  man;  it  is  not  simply  teaching  them 
experiments  in  agriculture;  not  that  we  are  great  men,  but  those  are 
great  men  who  fashion  the  common  weal.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here 
who  is  not  fired  with  the  common  zeal  and  love  of  the  commonwealth — 
it  burns  in  their  breasts — and  I  call  on  3'ou.  as  a  leader  of  the  State 
Grange,  to  teach  the  people  so  to  maintain  the  commonwealth,  whose 
honor  we  love,  and  whose  glory  we  are  proud  of.  Don't  listen  a  moment 
to  this  alienation. 

Mr.  Baxter — One  word  in  respect  to  that.  I  of  course  feel  as  deep  an 
interest — it  is  the  only  interest  that  I  have  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  of  agriculture;  and  while  the  gentleman  utterc<l  those  sentiments, 
1  am  still  reminded,  that  the  more  ])ractical,  every-day  farmer  sees  the 
necessity,  year  after  year,  as  his  children  grow  up  around  him,  of  be- 
coming tuliy  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings,  as  well  as  with  the 
intellectual  or  the  theoretical;  but  they  feel  the  same  interest,  I  doubt 
not,  that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  institution  do;  and  I  shall 
use  my  zealous  endeavor  to  promote  the  feeling  of  amity.  But  one 
point  they  will  be  very  loth  to  give  up;  that  they  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  practical  with  it,  and  be  furnished  foi- liberal  experiments 
and  the  fruits  tberoof;  and  then  shall  they  return  to  their  school  with 
renewed  vigor. 

Mr.  Laine — How  much  is  there  of  that  park  that  is  fit  for  such  j)ur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Moulder — Sixty-eight  acres. 

Mr.  Stearns — We  have  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  expense  for  the 
incoming  two  years,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  himself  in  full  accord 
with  the  I'niversity,  and  furnished  exact  figures. 

And  other  remarks  a<ldressed  to  the  committee  inilividually. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  evening. 


Thursday  EvENiNn,  March  r2ili,  l!^74. 

Present — Senator  Keys;  Assembly  men  A  merman.  Can  field,  Fi'ieden- 
rich,  Meyers,  and  Tinniu;  Jiegents  of  the  University,  Jiaiglil  and  J)wi- 
nelle;  Secretary  pro  torn,  of  the  Boanl  of  licgents,  Mr.  Stearns. 

TESTIMONY     OF     WILLIAM     SWINTON. 

William  Swinton,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Mr.  Key.$ — Mr.  Swinton,  we  propose  to  examine  you  under  this  firwt 
reHoluti(in.  [The  first  resolution  was  read.]  Now  you  can  go  on  and 
make  any  Htalements. 
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Answer — I  don't  think  that  I  cim  i,'ivc  any  information  on  tho  sub- 
ject at  j>resent;   it  is  not  in  my  iio}>artment. 

Question — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Swinion,  that  any  allowance  can  bo  made, 
judging  Irom  the  short  time  that  the  Univornity  has  been  organized,  the 
change  ol'  location  of  the  University,  the  situation  previous  to  its  re- 
moval— miglii  not  those  things  have  mitigated  against  it? 

A. — I  think  it  would  have  weight. 

Q- — Do  you  think  the  iiegenis  of  the  University  are  making  due  exer- 
tions in  onler  to  bring  about  this  state  oi' things  of  the  original  intention 
of  the  organization,  or  the  University-? 

A. — I  don't  feel  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q- — You  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization, have  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  devoted  your  entire  time  to  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  devoted  all  the  time  furnished  me.  I  have  filled 
all  the  hours  of  the  University  iiifitruciion  that  our  schedule  provides, 
or  that  I  could  obtain.  It  has  always  been  the  tight  among  the  pro- 
fessors for  more  hours  than  the  twenty-four  allowed. 

Mr.  Amerman — Professor,  I  suppose  of  course  you  are  familiar  with 
the  resolution  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Assenjbly,  under 
which  we  are  acting? 

A. — I  have  read  them  to-day. 

Q. — The  committee  were  appointed  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
information  in  relation  to  the  specitied  object  set  forth  in  four  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  management  of  the  University.  So  far  as  the  scho- 
lastic part  of  it  was  concerned,  we  suppose  you  are  more  familiar  than 
with  any  other  portion.  We  al.so  find  with  this  statement  of  the  Boaril 
of  Jtegents,  a  report  from  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  It  seems  no' 
to  have  been  signed  by  you,  but  it  is  state<l  that  you  gave  your  entiir 
concurrence  to  it.     I  suppose  you  have  seen  that? 

A. — In  regard  to  the  last  point,  I  do  not  supjiose  it  is  an  especial 
point.  I  was  not  at  the  Faculty  meeting.  I  did  not  give  nj^^ concur- 
rence; on  the  contrary-,  there  are  some  points — but  they  are  unimportant; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  di<l  not  give  any  concurrence. 

(I. — So  far  as  this  comnuitee  are  concerne<l,  they  want  to  obtain  any 
information  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  University,  and  with  which  the  Faculty  are  conversant,  without 
putting  anj-  specitic  questions.  I  suppose  it  will  be  i>erfectly  in  order 
for  you  to  tell  whatever  you  know  that  will  throw  light  ujwi  this  in- 
vestigation. 

A. — I  don't  think  that  in  that  shape  I  could  jiresent  m}'  views.  The 
subject  is  a  large  one,  and  a  complicated  one.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
put  them  on  paper,  however.  1  could  also  answer  an}-  specitic  questions 
that  come  under  my  province.  I  should  pi-efer  that,  as  I  am  desirous  ot 
going  to  the  office  as  soon  as  jiossible. 

Mr.  Keys — You  would  be  willing  to  make  your  statements  upon  paper, 
and  then  meeting  the  committee  again  to-morrow  evening? 

A. — I  think  I  should  be  hardly  able  to  make  any  satisfactory  presen- 
tation in  that  length  of  time. 

Q. — Well,  3'ou  can  select  3'our  own  time;  say  two  days,  or  three — 
Monday  evening  or  Friday  evening? 

A. — I  should  prefer  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  the  committee 
might  ask,  if  that  course  can  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Meyers — In  what  departments  have  you  been  teaching? 
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A. — Mj  chair  has  been  in  English  language — English  literature  and 
general  history;  covering,  however,  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  logic, 
rhetoric. 

Q. — Well,  were  you  not  connected  with  the  University,  then,  in  any 
such  way  that  you  would  be  necessarily  familiar  with  the  general  man- 
agement of  it? 

A. — So  far  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  general  management.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  Senate. 
I  generally  knew  all  the  business  brought  before  the  Senate,  which 
would  be  apt  to  include  the  questions  of  the  organization;  at  least,  used 
to. 

Mr.  Keys — Would  you  go  on  and  tell  us  any  particulars  in  which  you 
disagreed  with  the  Faculty,  in  the  statement  embodied  in  this  report? 

A. — I  have  never  disagreed  at  all,  with  the  exception — there  might 
have  been  other  things  in  it;  I  should  object  to  the  use  of  the  term 
College  of  Agriculture,  as  it  does  not  conform  to  our  last  official  state- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  University;  we  have  no  such  a  thing; 
it  was,  mereU'.  as  I  mentioned  before,  it  was  a  small  technical  matter. 

Q. — Well,  have  the  relations  always  been  cordial  between  you,  as  a 
professor,  and  the  Board  of  Eegents? 

A. — Entirely  so. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Regents  have  always  manifested 
a  disposition  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  the  means  at  their  disposal? 

A. — So  far  as  their  lights  went,  I  think  so. 

Q. — As  what? 

A. — As  their  lights. 

Mr.  Friedenrich — In  what  way  was  it  deficient? 

A. — I  think  that  many  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  other  duties,  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a  good  many 
questions  affecting  the  University. 

(^. —  What  matters?  tell  us  one;  give  us  a  detailed  statement  of  any 
matlcTrt  j-ou  think  they  were  deficient  in? 

A. — I  would  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed — I  cannot 
think  they  have  time  to  deal  witli  all  the  technical  details  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Q. — Not  to  .Kpeak  of  technical  matters  now,  have  they  fallen  short  of 
their  dut}'? 

A. — I  don't  say  that  they  have  fuilen  short. 

Mr.  Meyer.i — Well.  I  woubl  un<lorHtand  you  then,  like  this;  that  they 
are  absorbed  with  their  bubiness,  their  time  was  so  taken  away  that  they 
could  Tiot  give  such  attention  that  perhajtH  ought  to  l>e  given  it;  or  that 
if  they  did  give  it,  they  did  not  perhaps  act  as  well  as  they  might  if 
ihey  had  devoted  more  time  to  it? 

A. — YcH,  sir;   I  should  sa}'  they  would. 

<^. — Would  not  the  same  ohjectionH  be  likely  to  lie  to  any  other  sot  of 
J{egent8  that  might  be  put  in  their  place;  hav«»  not  other  men  also  simi- 
lar duties  to  attend  to,  or,  unless  the  conipensaliftn  were  connected  with 
the  duties  of  the  Regents? 

A. — The  analogy  seems  to  bo  very  much  like  that  of  representatives 
in  the  Jjcgisluture;  1  have  no  doubt  that  wo  might  select  from  ono 
quarter  of  the  State  mm  who  would  do  better.  Tlie  theory  is  that  dif- 
ferent partu  of  the  State  art!  represented,  that  men  are  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent interests,  cHpecially  in  largo  cities. 

4t 
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Mr.  Keys — Would  you  consider  it  nooessary,  Mr.  Swinton.  for  a  gon- 
tleinon  lo  do  hin  duty  us  a  Ko^'out,  that  he  should  devote  hi.-*  whole  limo 
and  attoiition? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  FrieJenrich—ks  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Swinton,  the  Board  of  IJo- 
gentH  have  failed  to  tfo  their  duly— their  entire  duty? 

A. — J  have  not  niatle  any  sueh  statement. 

Q.— Well,  they  iiave  not  dt-voted,  as  I  understand  you,  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  Univerbity;  and  lor  that  reason  some  thinirs  have  been 
ue^'leeted?  ° 

A. —  1  have  not  maile  any  such  statement. 

Q. —  What  was  it  then? 

^•—^  rej»lied  to  the  question  of  the  Chairman  that  in  my  opinion,  so 
far  as  their  inlbrmation  went,  they  acted  lor  the  best  interests  of  the 
University. 

Q.— Do  you  tiiink  they  had  all  the  li^'ht  that  was  requisite  and  neces- 
sary to  enai)le  them  to  mana;,^e  it  i)ro])erly? 

A.— I  have  already  answered  that  question,  so  far  as  1  can;  it  is  of  a 
very  general  nature. 

Q-— ''^'■«-'  you  lully  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Itegents? 

A. — I  scarcely  know  how  to  repl}-  to  the  question. 

Q.— Do  you  think  that  they  have  done  the  best  that  it  was  possilh' 
for  them,  under  the  circumstances? 

A. — 1  don"t  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.— You  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  how  long? 

A. — Since  its  organization. 

Q.— Perfectly  familiar  with  its  workings— its  operations? 

A.— All  my  relations,  as  a  j)rol'essor,  to  the  liegents,  were  very  slight. 
I  have  had  no  official  relations  to  them,  only  as  being  elected. 

Q. — You  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  institution? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Since  how  long? 

A.— 1  think  my  resignation  was  accepted  on  tlie  third  of  March,  per- 
haps. 

C^.— This  last  first  of  March? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  hist  week,  I  think. 

Q- — You  voluntarily  resigned? 

A.— I  did. 

Q.— And  had  no  difliculty  with  the  Board  of  Ivegenta? 

A. — None  in  the  world;  the  most  pleasant  relations. 

Q. — Not  with  the  President  of  the  institution? 

A. — Not  at  all. 

Q. — With  any  other  professor? 

A.— On  the  contrary,  terms  of- most  cordial  friendship. 

Q- — What  was  the  reason  of  ^our  resigning? 

A. — That  was  a  matter — simply  a  business  matter.  I  ontere<l  into  a 
contract  five  years  ago  with  a  publishing  house  in  New  York— I  had 
business  in  New  York  which  im}.eratively  called  me  there. 

(^.—  Hadn't  you  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence? 

A. — I  did,  for  a  period. 

Q. — How  long? 

A.^Lntil  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  I  put  it  as  short  as  I  could, 
wishing  to  get  as  large  a  margin  as  possible. 

<l- — When  would  the  scholastic  year  end? 

A. — The  twentieth  of  July. 
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Q.— That   would   be  — March,  April,  May,  June,  July  — about   five 
months? 

A. Yea,  sir.     They  gave  me  six  months  two  years  ago. 

Q. —  You  first  asked  for  leave  of  absence? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  j.:,     ,         , 

Q.— How  was  that  received  by  the  Regents— what  did  they  do  upon 

that?  .     .       , 

A.— 1  believe  they  unanimously  declined  to  grant  it,  lu  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  University. 
Q. — And  thereupon  you  resigned? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  reapplied,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty. 
Q. — Reapplied  for  the  leave  of  absence? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  they  took  it  twice  under  consideration? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q._The  Regents  still  refused  to  grant  you  leave  of  absence? 

A. Their  refusal  of  acceptance  the  second  time  would  indicate  that 

they  did  not  grant  me  leave. 

Mr.  Dwinelle—li  came  in  the  form  of  a  resignation  the  second  time, 
did  it  not? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

3/r.  Tituun — You  have  been  asked  several  questions  in  regard  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  do  you  not  think  that  they  have 
attended  to  their  duties  as  closely  as  any  other  body  of  men  equally  as 
competent  would  have  done  without  pay. 

A.— I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world.  I  know  very  little  about  the 
Board  of  Regents.  My  duties  have  been  entirely  in  the  interior  of  the 
University.  3Iy  knowledge  of  their  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
public.     I  read  wliut  is  printed  in  the  new8pa])ers. 

Q. — 1„  regard  to  compensation;  men  don't  very  often  work  iu  this 
country  without  l»ay? 

A.— They  often  do.     The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
jifr.  h't.-ijs — What  do  you  think  of  the    school,  professor;   is  it   in   a 
prosperous  condition;  in  a  condition  for  which  it  deserves   well  of  the 
State  and  of  tlie  people? 

A. I  think  it  has  been  doing  admirable  work  in   many   respects;  as 

good  strictly  college  work  as  is  done  anywiiore  I  know  of. 

Mr.  7VHHt'/i— What  did  I  understand  was  your  objection  to  the  report 
as  to  the  term  agricultural? 

A. Simply  that  it  does  not  conform   with   the   olUcial  ntatemeut  of 

the  orgaiiizulion  of  the  Universil}',  as  last  utatctl. 

Mr.  M,'yr.rs—\\\-\\,  don't  you  ihmk  that  "Agricultural  College"  is 
really  a  misnomer;  that  it  don't  rt-preMeiit  the  idea  that  it  carries  out,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  education.  1  believe  the  terms  arc  iho  toachiug  of 
•ubjects  or  sciences  related  to  agiieulturo? 

A. — I  don't  think  that  the  present  special  course  in  the  Collogo  of 
Science  is  a  curriculum  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Frinhnrich — In  what  way  does  it  lack  being  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; what  other  branches  would  you  intruduco? 

A. —  I  am  not  at  jireH^-nt  prepared  to  say;  my  impression  is  a  general 
one,  founded  from  uxutnining  curricula  of  other  Agricultural  ('olleges, 
and  there  are  many  Htudies  pertinent  to  the  curriculum  of  colleges  not 
taught  there. 

t^. — Can  you  name  those  studio*? 

A.— I  cannot  just  now.     1  could  very  easily  put  them  on  paper,  by 
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reference;  I  have  not  sifted  tho  matter  with  sufficient  attention  to  be 
able  to  call  off  the  schedulo  of  subjects.  The  number  of  subjects,  how- 
ever, as  stilted  in  our  present  catalogue,  1  have  understood  is  larger 
than  is  actually  taught.  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  mentioned  as  one.  1 
don't  know  that  it  is  specially  important  to  a  course  in  Agriculture. 
There  are  numbers  that  are  put  down  as  ideals  to  be  taught,  that  are 
not  taught. 

Q. — Can  you  name  any  other  one  that  you  could  think  of,  that  ought, 
in  your  judgment,  to  be  taught,  that  are  not? 

A. — I  think  if  I  had  a  catalogue  I  could  recall  them. 

^1/r.  Meyers — Is  there  any  call  to  provide  a  professor,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  called,  so  long  as  there  are  no  students  there  that  wish  to  study 
that? 

A. — I  suppose  that  when  an  agricultural  college  organizes  the  profes- 
sors are  found,  and  the  students  are  expected  to  come.  On  that 
subject,  however,  my  information  would  be  very  slight,  and  my  opinion 
of  no  kind  of  value. 

Mr.  Fre'ulenrich — Have  you  any  complaints  to  make,  of  any  kind  or 
character,  either  about  the  Kegents  or  about  the  Faculty;  can  you  sug- 
gest to  us  any  remedies  for  anything  that  is  not  now  being  done — any 
improvement,  any  different  course  of  study? 

A. — It  would  depend  very  much  on  what  the  aim  of  the  University 
was;  if  it  was  economy,  one  line  of  action  would  be  pursue<l;  if  it 
were  enlarging  the  institution  without  reference  to  economy,  another 
course  might  be  pursued. 

Q. — That  would  depend  upon  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Regents? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  As  a  means  of  economy,  I  should  say  that  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  President  would  be  a  desirable  measure. 

Mr.  Keys — What  else — anything  else? 

A. — I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  plan  for  the  organization, 
or  reorganization,  of  the  L'niversit}'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  individual  questions,  as  I  said  before. 

^fr.  Meyers — With  regard  to  the  office  of  President;  don't  other  insti- 
tutions of  similar  character  have  a  President? 

A. — Most  of  the  New  England  colleges  do  have  a  President,  I  believe; 
every  college  must  have  an  executive  officer,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Do  they  not  in  every  one  of  the  States? 

A. — I  think  they  do  in  almost  all  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Friedenrich — Can  you  mention  any  college  that  don't  have  a  Presi- 
dent? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Keys — Well,  what  is  the  difference? 

A. — The  dirt'erence  is  this:  the  President  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  Chairman  is  elected  by  the  Faculty;  he  is  elected  every 
year  and  is  responsible  to  the  Faculty,  an<l  is  in  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister,  perhaps,  and  may  be  passed  on  as  a  matter  of  confidence,  or 
want  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Meyers — The  President,  he,  as  it  were,  represents  the  Regents? 

A. — I  think  he  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedenrich — In  what  respect  do  the  duties  of  the  officer  elected 
by  the  F'aculty,  differ  from  that  of  the  President  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Regents? 

A. — I  j)resumo  the  duties  of  President  are  very  much  what  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  make. 
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Q. — Well,  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  two  offices,  wherein  lies  the 
difference? 

A. — That  one  is  elected  by  the  Faculty  and  the  other  bj'  the  Board  of 
Eegents,  as  1  said  before.  The  chief  duty  of  the  latter  is  drumming 
around  and  getting  money. 

Q.— Is  that  all? 

A. — That  is  one  of  the  chief  duties. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other? 

A. — Most  undoubtedly,  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  he  is  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  institution,  takes  a  paternal  care  over  the  student,  and 
is  a  sort  of  father. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  officer  elected  by  the 
Faculty? 

A  — I  presume  simply  to  bring  the  Faculty  in  contact  with  the  public 
intention. 

Q. — It  is  not  his  duty  to  drum  round  and  get  money? 

A. — It  is  not  my  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  a  State 
L'nivei'sity. 

Q. — 18  that  the  only  difference  that  you  can  state  to  us? 

A. — The  difference  in  point  of  theory  and  point  of  fact.  I  don't  care 
to  state  any  other  differences.  I  never  have  been  President;  my  views 
are  very  general  on  the  matter. 

Q. — What  are  your  relations  towards  President  Gilman? 

A. — They  have  always  been  those  of  civility. 

Q. — And  stopped  there,  did  it? 

A. — That  would  bo  the  manifestations  of  ray  relations;  but  you  are 
not  inquiring  of  my  interior  feeling. 

Q. —  What  are  your  loelings  towards  him  at  this  time? 

A. — I  think  he  is  not  as  good  a  President  as  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia deserves. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  that? 

A. — I  will.  I  think  that  he  has  put  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
University  in  a  sort  ol' tacit  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  regard  to  education,  and  has  seemed  to  commit 
the  Board  to  a  position  of  antagonism  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  State  with  regard  to  education. 

Q. — In  what  way? 

A. — liather  by  inference  and  implication,  than  by  direct  statement, 
namely:  conveying  and  giving  the  impression  that  the  people,  who  are 
desiring,  1  think  perhiipH  pussionatoly  longing  for  it,  a  j)ractical  educa- 
tion, ai<-  miHtakt.-n  in  their  wiHh;  that  their  wisli  is  more  or  Iohi*  a  delu- 
sion, and  thai  their  wish  has  been  toatod  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  has 
failed. 

Q. — And  where  has  it  failed? 

A. — That  is  one  point.  Another  point  is  that  I  <lon't  think  that  thora 
is  that  feeling  of  cuntidenco  on  the  part  of  students  towards  hitn  that  iA 
neceHMury  for  the  successful  working  of  the  University  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q. — Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  students? 

A. — Any  number  of  them. 

Q. — Voluntarily  made  by  them? 

A. — Voluntarily  made  by  tbum. 

Q.— To  you? 

A. — To  mo. 
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Mr.  Keys — Don't  you  think  sometimes  that  students  have  complaints 
without  ju.st  fuuse? 

A. — Yi'3,  sir;  iVcquentl}'.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  the  groat  body 
of  the  studt'Mts  ever  do,  cspeeiully  j'oung  men  and  young  women  that 
are  as  seii-^^iMe  and  intelligent  as  are  our  students.  I  think  wiien  you 
find  the  i^reat  majority  going;  in  one  way,  ami  that  not  as  a  temporar}' 
effervescence,  but  as  a  conviction,  the}'  are  very  apt  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Friedenrich — Does  that  appear  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  the  stu- 
dents? 

A. — It  is,  so  far  as  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Q. — Have  you  had  frequent  conversations  with  them? 

A. — I  have  since  my  resignation.  Many  have — large  numbers.  I 
have  not  met  them  as  a  body. 

Q. — }Iavo  3'ou  conveyed  your  idea  on  the  subject? 

A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — Never  expressed  your  feelings  to  them? 

A. — 1  have  not.  These  statements  were  simply  voluntary  on  their 
part. 

Q. — How  did  they  come  to  make  these  statements,  Mr.  Swinton? 

A. — I  jtre-sume  they  must  have  divined  that  things  were  not  very 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  People  have  a  way  of  getting  at  things  by 
various  avenues,  through  impressions,  and  when  they  have,  tlieu  they 
express  them. 

Q. — How  did  they  come  to  express  their  impressions  to  you;  they 
knew  nothing  of  your  feelings,  did  the}'? 

A. — I  think  it  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were  apprised 
that  I  had  spoken  for  a  leave  of  absence,  and  that  it  had  been  rejected, 
and  ])erhaps  there  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  it  had  not 
been  granted.     I  think  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  that  kind. 

Q. — How  would  President  Oilman  be  connected  with  that?  That  was 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  was  it  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  By  using  influence  in  the  Board  to  prevent  its  being 
granted. 

Mr.  Meyers — That  would  go  to  show  that  they  were  disappointed  that 
you  were  not  going  away? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  me  going 
away,  and  staying  a  few  months.  Their  actual  feeling  is  pretty  well 
stated  in  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Frie-fetirich — You  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  President  Oilman, 
do  you  not? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — You  think  that  if  he  had  not  interfered  in  the  matter,  leave  would 
have  been  granted? 

A. — 1  don't  regard  that  as  especially  important.  It  was  absolutely 
necessaty  for  mo  to  be  in  New  York,  so  that  I  have  no  feeling  in  this 
matter. 

Q — Have  you  conveyed  yonr  feeling  on  this  matter — have  you  con- 
veyed your  feeling  to  any  other  ])er8ons  besides   to  students? 

A. — I  did  not  say  to  students— have  conversed  freely  with  individuals. 

Q. — Have  you  communicated  them  by  letter? 

A. — I  have  talked  quite  freely  about  it. 

Q. —  Have  you  ever  communicated  it  to  the  press? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Either  directly  or  indirectly;  either  in  the  State  or  elsewhere? 
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A. — Xo,  sir;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  my  feeling  towards  him 
now. 

Q. — Have  you  in  any  communication  reflected  upon  the  management 
of  the  President? 

A. — Never. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  entertained  these  feelings  towards  the  Presi- 
dent? 

A. — It  is  very  diflBcult  for  me  or  anybody  else  to  state  the  genesis  of 
feeling.  I  never  had  a  very  high  regard  for  his  fitness  for  the  position. 
I  did  not  entertain  it  from  what  I  heard  before  he  came  here;  m}^  ob- 
servation did  not  increase  my  respect  for  his  fitness;  that  feeling  has 
been  growing  ever  since. 

Q. — Can  you  state  to  us  any  dereliction  of  duty  upon  his  part? 

A. — I  cannot. 

Mr.  Keys — Was  you  ever  an  aspirant  for  that  position? 

A. — Never,  for  an  instant — would  not  accept  it  for  the  increased  sal- 
ary of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  friend  or  a  candidate  who  you  thought  was  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Gilman? 

A. — No,  sir;  cannot  say  that  I  ever  had — never  occupied  myself.much 
with  the  matter  of  the  presidency — it  was  not  a  question  that  I  ever 
had  any  occa.sion  to  consider. 

Mr.  Friedenrich — In  what  way  or  manner  do  you  believe  that  tho 
Board  of  Kegeuts  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  Presi<lont  Gilman, 
or  not  full}-  according  to  tho  wishes  of  the  people,  in  the  establishment 
and  management  of  the  agricultural  grounds  of  the  University? 

A. — I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  reply  to  that  question;  it  is  out  of  my 
province. 

The  following  expression  of  sentiment,  upon  the  resignation  of  tho 
Professor,  by  the  students  of  the  Universit}',  was  read: 

Whereas,  Necessities  have  required  Professor  William  Swinton  to 
resign  the  Chair  of  English  Literature  and  History,  in  the  University 
of  California;   therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  students  of  the  University,  hereby  express  our 
sense  of  great  loss,  and  our  utmost  regret  in  losing,  in  hiin,  at  once  tho 
profound  scholar  and  the  congenial  friend. 

Rcfolved,  That  in  hirii  wo  recognise  tho  wise  cotmsolor  and  abiding 
friend;  that  to  his  learning  we  bow  in  respect;  for  his  fnend.siiip  wo 
give  him  ours,  and  that  in  the  future  wo  wish  him  all  hajjpiness;  our 
friendship  and  beat  regards  will  niako  their  jouriK-y  with  him  across 
tho  continent,  and  take  up  their  home  in  his. 


W.  R.  DAVIS, 

L.  S.  lUJHCHAIiD,  1- Committee. 

J.  E.  BUDD, 
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UNIVERSITY  OK  CALrroRNiA,  Murch  9th,  1874. 


Mr.  Dwindle — Did  you  solicit  being  subpoenaod  as  a  witness? 
A.— I  did  not. 

t^. — Noilhcr  directly  or  indirectly? 

A. —  I  did  not  iolicit;  I  have  said,  two  or  three  times,  that  I  would  bo 
very  glad  to  testily  on  my  way. 
^i. — After  you  resigned? 
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A. — Yc8,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  times  have  you  had  leave  of  absence? 

A. — Once.  I  think  it  commenced  in  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  and  ran  to  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Q. — I)id  you  return  at  the  time  that  was  8tij)uhited? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — You  were  engaged  in  publishing  a  series  of  books,  were  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  wir;  at  the  houses  of  Blako  &  Irwin  and  Harper  Bros. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  how  many  books  you  have  published? 

A. — I  can  hardly  say;  they  are  numerous;  I  think,  ten  or  a  dozen; 
I  think  ten. 

Q. — Did  you  generally  put  upon  the  pages  of  your  books  the  words 
"Professor  of  the  University  of  California?" 

A. — 1  think,  generall}',  that  "Professor  of  California  University"  is 
on  the  text  books;  that  is  arranged  by  the  pi'oof  reader. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  that  for  three  or  four  )'ears  past  there  has  been 
a  sentiment  in  the  Board  of  licgents  that  you  have  been  neglecting 
your  duties? 

A. — 1  have  heard  one  of  the  Eegents  declare,  that  he  was  "devilish 
glad  that  we  had  a  man  who  could  write  books." 

Q. — Are  you  a  University  bred  man? 

A. — I  am  not. 

Q. — Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  with  Professor  Carr 
the  deficiencies  in  the  University? 

A. — We  compared  notes  frequently,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q. — Now,  these  complaints  of  President  Gilman;  did  you  hear  of 
them  before  you  resigned — complaints  on  the  part  of  the  students? 

A. — I  have  heard  complaints  from  the  students  themselves. 

Q. — And  received  them? 

A. — I  heard  them — could  not  help  hearing  them. 

Q. — You  heard  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PROFESSOR  CARR. 
Professor  Carr,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Mr.  Keys — Now,  Mr.  Carr,  you  have  heard  the  resolutions  under  which 
w^e  are  acting;  you  will  first  state  to  the  committee  how  long  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  California? 

Answer — Since  its  organization. 

Question — Well,  now,  you  will  go  on  and  make  any  statements  you 
may  deem  proper,  connected  with  the  resolutions  under  which  we  are 
acting? 

A. — I  don't  recollect  what  the  resolutions  are,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q. — You  will  confine  your  remarks  to  the  first  resolution,  which  reads: 
"First — What  instruction  has  been  given  iu  the  mechanic  arts  in  the 
University  of  California;  whether  the  same  has  been  defective  or  not; 
and  if  defective,  wherein  such  defects  consist,  and  what  ia  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  remedy  of  such  defects." 

A. — 1  think,  Mr  Chairman,  that  is  answered  pretty  fully  in  the  letter 
that  is  in  the  printed  reply. 

Q. — Will  you  please  road  it? 
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A. — This  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Eegents,  covering 
the  space — essentially  the  same  ground. 

[See  letter,  or  "  Eesponee  from  the  Professor  of  Agriculture." 
I  regard  something  of  that  sort  as  important  to  fill  out  the  in-door 
instruction.  That  covers,  I  believe,  essentially  the  same  ground  of 
what  I  am  doing  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  important  as  soon  as  is  practicafto  have  carried  out. 
I  would  say  in  this  connection  to  that,  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  which  is  appended  to  this  printed  document,  at 
the  last  end.  I  have  been  occupied  a  portion  of  ray  time  during  the 
session  of  the  University,  giving  there  on  an  average,  say.  tive  lectures 
a  week,  during  fomr  days;  and  then  being  elsewhere  in  the  State,  giv- 
ing lectures  and  something  of  that  sort,  and  my  vacations,  for  the  last 
four  years,  have  been  generally  occupied  in  that  way,  so  that  the  amount 
of  instruction  is  covered  by  the  statements  there,  together  with  what  I 
have  been  doing  in  outside  work.  I  think,  if  one  such  special  provis- 
ion can  be  provided  for,  we  shall  compare  very  favorably  with  an}* 
Agricultural  College,  perhaps,  in  the  country,  so  far  as  in-door 
instruction.  Then,  another  improvement,  that*^  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  provided  for  as  early  as  practicable,  is — and  that  is  referred 
to  in  documents,  or  there  is  reference  to  books  containing  this — 
is  that  as  early  as  practicable  there  should  be  out-door  experi- 
mental operations  carried  on,  and  upon  the  University  grounds,  so 
far  at  least  as  demonstrating  the  principles  which  arc  taught  in- 
doors, and  so  A\r  as  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  our  soil  and 
climate  here  in  California,  or  agricultural  produce  of  every  description, 
either  of  the  farm,  or  of  the  forest,  or  the  orchard,  making,  and  in 
view  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  an  "Agricultural  Station,"  per- 
ha}»s,  combining  a  little  more  with  reference  to  having  experimental 
operations  carried  on  illustrating  the  history  of  every  plant  that  is  use- 
ful, that  can  be  grown  or  acclimated  upon  this  coast,  experiments  in 
reference  to  forest  culture,  so  that  we  could  determine  the  best  methods 
of  covering  our  naked  hills,  which  are  being  deforested,  with  trees,  and 
carrying  out  all  things  of  that  sort — many  other  things  of  tiiat  sort — 
in  an  experimental  way.  1  am  free  to  say,  that  so  far  as  these  things 
are  concerned,  it  does  not.  They  do  not  necessarily  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  ground.  An  experiment,  with  regard  to  any  particular  crop, 
may  be  made  upon  a  square  yard,  or  upon  a  small  area,  perhaps,  as  well 
M  upon  a  number  of  acres.  Indeed,  the  circumstances,  that  a  small 
•pot  of  ground,  where  you  weigh  the  sunshine,  so  to  speak,  the  heat, 
and  the  light,  and  moisture,  to  determine  the  character  of  the  soil,  and, 
all  circumstances  connected  with  that  experiment,  would  be  better  con- 
trolled than  with  a  large  field.  It  has  seemed  to  mo  that  as  soon  as 
practicable,  it  would  bo  very  desirable  to  carry  out  that  feature  of  the 
tution,  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  students,  in  learning  them 
to  observe  these  thing's,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  to  tjie  })eo- 
i  "f  the  State;  having  experiments  of  this  sort  publisho*!  every  year 
v.'Hjld  bo  valuable  to  them;  and  having  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as 
I'll'  ticable,  similar  experiments,  or  intelligent  men  in  ditlercnt  parts  of 
'  "  Slate  making  some  experiment  of  a  similar  nature,  in  regard  to 
■  -^0  thin;,'H,  under  different  conditions,  so  that  wo  could  bring  out  each 
>•  I'-  results  of  some  value,  and   by  continuing  them  on  year   by  year, 
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get  at  some  results  which  would  bo  valuable,  so  far  as  California  agri- 
cullurc  is  concerned. 

J/r.  Keys — Well,  Mr.  Carr,  have  the  Regents  manifested  a  disposition 
to  place  at  your  disposal  the  means  within  their  power,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  branch  of  the  instruc- 
tion the  original  and  permanent  feature  of  tlie  institutiou?  have  they 
given  you  all  the  faciliiies  they  could? 

A. —  Well,  I  can  hardly  answer  that.  I  suppose  that  every  man  that 
is  connected  with  the  institution  thinks  his  own  department  more  impor- 
tant than  an}'  other,  and  perhaps  I  magnify  mine  in  that  direction.  I 
don't  know  but  ever^'thing  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  I  should 
like,  of  course,  to  have  the  institution  carry  out  these  things. 

Q. — Are  3'ou  not  now  in  the  condition  to  better  carry  out  those  exper- 
iments? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  We  are  on  the  grounds  now.  I  should  have  liked  the 
means  to  have  done  something  more  in  former  years,  but  of  course  being 
on  the  grounds  we  can  perhaps  do  more  efficiently  than  we  could  in 
being  five  miles  away. 

jMr.  A7ner)nan — You  of  course  have  seen  the  memorial  of  the  State 
Grange? 

A.-^Yes,  sir;  well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  the  complete  memo- 
rial.    I  have  seen  what  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Q. — I  believe  it  is  charged,  so  far  as  the  Agricultural  College  is  con- 
cerned, in  that  memorial — if  not  in  that,  in  the  columns  of  certain  news- 
papers in  the  State — that  the  Kegents  of  the  University  have  not  olfered 
the  Professors  of  Agriculture  the  facilities  which  they  might  have 
afforded  them.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  have  or  have  not  the 
Eegcnts  aftbrded  you,  as  Professor  of  Agriculture,  all  the  means  at  their 
command? 

A, — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrar}*.  Certainl}',  I  know  we  could 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  in  everj-  tlirection,  if  there  had  been  more 
means. 

Q. — Then  j'ou  don't  attribute  the  fault  to  the  Regents,  but  simply  to 
the  lack  of  funds  for  carrjnng  out  the  experiments? 

A. — I  think  that  is  the  principal  difficulty.  If  the  Legislature  would 
give  us  funds,  we  could  make,  I  think,  a  very  respectable  showing  in  a 
few  years. 

Q. — Have  the  Regents  ever  manifested  any  disposition  or  intention  of 
thwarting  you  in  any  of  your  desires  for  practical  experiments  in  your 
branch  of  the  University — the  particular  branch  of  which  you  have 
charge? 

A.— I  don't  know  that  they  have.  Of  course  I  have  been  urging 
these  things  with  a  good  deal  of  persistenc}'.  They  have  not  had  the 
means,  I  suppose.  It  was  my  business  to  present  the  thing  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  1  could — that  may  be  neeiled. 

Mr.  Meyers — Oon't  you  think  they  have  been  doing  well,  considering 
the  means  they  have? 

A. — A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  institution,  most  certainly,  and 
perhaps  everything  that  could  have  been  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  but  what  it  lias,  by  no  means.  I  only  say  I  wish  we  had  means,  so 
that  we  could  do  more. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — Professor  Carr,  was  not  an  appropriation  made  two 
years  ago,  that  you  thought  was  needed? 

A. — You  refer  to  the  action  with  reference  to  the  garden? 
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Q- — Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  made  an  appropriation  for  a  forcing-house. 
I  am  not  acc-urate  in  regard  to  figures. 

A. — As  I  understand  it.  this  was  about  the  situation:  at  the  time 
these  appropriations  were  made,  the  grounds  had  not  been  surveyed, 
and  in  conversing  about  it,  at  the  time,  with  President  Gilraan,  and  we 
thought  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  commence  on  anj'thing  of  a  per- 
manent character  until  we  got  out  there.  We  might,  of  course,  have 
made  some  commencement. 

Q. — The  appropriation  was  used  in  that  direction? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  was  not.  I  will  explain  in  regard  to  that:  there  was 
an  appropriation  made  for  a  green-house,  and  1  was  also  authorized  to 
employ  a  gardener,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  This 
appropriation  was  made,  I  think,  two  years  ago;  for  the  green-house  a 
year  ago  last  Fall.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grounds  were  not 
located  correctly,  and  so  on,  the  thing  went  along,  and  in  the  Winter,  Mr. 
Nolan  made  a  donation  of  duplicates  of  all  that  he  had,  and  it  seemed 
very  desirable  to  have  those  put  in  the  grounds  at  that  time. 

Q. — Plant  some  trees? 

A-— ;Ye8,  sir;  and  the  Board  made  a  special  appropriation,  and  I  put 
them  in  as  nearly  as  I  couM;  the  grounds  had  not  been  laid  out.  I 
then  made  out  a  plan  for  a  green-house.  Mr.  Powers,  who  was  at  work 
on  the  buildings,  should  contract  for  the  glass,  and  I  expect  it  was 
brought  out  there  in  the  Spring.  Owing  to  delay  in  the  surveys,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  there  was  nothing  further  done;  and  I  think  about 
the  time  Mr.  Powers  went  away  ho  got  the  p:iy  for  the  present  contract, 
which  WHS  spent;  and  I  will  explain  in  that  connection,  too,  that  it 
seems  that  when  the  two  hundred  dollars  was  paid  that  had  been  ex- 
pended in  that  way,  or  the  warrant  for  the  lull  amount  of  live  hundred 
dollars  was  drawn  up,  I  indorse.l  on  that  the  two  hundred  dollars;  and 
hero  in  January— perhaps  a  month  or  so  ago— I  was  in  Mr.  Moulder's 
otlice,  at  his  request,  and  he  said  the  warrants  had  been  drawn  to  the 
lull  amount,  and  he  had  drawn  the  chock  for  the  balance,  payable  to  my 
or-ier,  and  thought  it  best  for  me  to  take  it;  and  when  the  work  was 
done,  to  present  the  balance  of  the  account  of  it. 

Mr.  pwinelle — That  has  been  expended? 

A. — Two  hundred  dollars.' 

Q. — But  the  balance  not? 

A. — liut  the  balance  not. 

Q.— You  used  the  phrase  "agricultural  station?"  Don't  that  indicate 
the  progress  in  these  Agricultural  Colleges  to  the  effect,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  certain  "agricultural  stations,"  rather  than  one  larL'-e  oxpori- 
mental  farm?  ' 

A. — Oh,  yes;  I  think  decidedly  so.  I  should  think  the  idea  at  the 
present  lin.e  in  reganl  to  a  large  farm,  at  least  what  is  called  a  •' mo.lel 
farm,"  in  being  very  much  modified  from  what  it  was  years  ago.  The 
idea  now  jh,  that  an  experimental  farm,  which  may  be  quite  a  small  one, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  what  are  called  Agricultural 
CollegeH,  to  have  places  of  observation,  or  agricultural  stations,  in  dif- 
lerent  places,  wheru  certain  things  are  experimented  upon. 

<^— Now,  is  not  the  climatology  next   the  bay— next  to  the  .M.imeda 
icoaMt— 18  not  that  rather  peculiar?     It  is  moist,  is  it  not?      Would   not 
I  the  climatology  vary  from  it  at  Livorniore? 
'      A. —  Yen,  HJr. 

,      <^— Your  information,  after  all,  is  to  have  sUtions,  a  dozen  of  ata- 
tiouB,  rather  than  ono  large  cxperimoutul  farm? 
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A. — I  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  advise  a  large  experi- 
mental farm.  We  have  "grounds  enough  there,  when  we  get  at  them, 
to  use  them  for  all  these  experimental  purposes,  and  I  thiuk  the  grounds 
are  ver}-  happily  situato<l  in  regard  to  exposures  of  the  ditfcrent  grades; 
the  lower  part  of  our  grounds  particularly,  and  in  regard  to  variety  of 
soils;  so  that  we  can  really  do  a  great  many  things  in  that  single  lo- 
cality that  could  not,  perhaps,  be  done  elsewhere.  We  have  a  condition, 
perhap.s,  apjiroximating  that  of  Los  Angeles. 

Q. — Is  not  this  the  case,  that  in  a  great  many  Agricultural   Colleges 
the  students  live  in  clubs  and  rely  upon  the  produce  of  the  fnrni? 
A. — That  was  formerly  regarded  an  essential  feature. 
Q. — The}'  are  getting  out  of  that? 

A. — Yes;  1  think  that  is  being  modified  very  much.  It  is  the  theory 
now,  or  so  much  of  the  practice,  as  would  give  them  skill  and  observa- 
tion. Those  are  the  essential  things,  wherever  there  are  means,  etc. 
There  might  be,  of  course,  larger  farms,  and  those  things  carried  on. 

Mr.  Amerman — Will  you  state  to  the  committee  if  there  are  any  prac- 
tical experiments  in  agriculture  now  under  your  control  and  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  University;  and  if  so,  what  the}-  are? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  are  none,  i.  e.,  of  these  experiments.     I  mean  of  soil 
and  of  grains.     I  mean  of  soil  and  of  grains,  my  instruction,  a  large  part 
of  it  is  experimental,  my  instruction  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  so  on. 
I  teach  those  things  experimentally,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable;  but  for 
reasons,  which  have  already  been  given,  the  grounds  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition  where  we  can  carry  out  work  of  that  sort.     There  are  certain 
classes  of  experiments  where  we  want  to  arrive  at  certain   scientific 
truths,  which  we  may  carry  on  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  but  the  lead- 
ing idea  which  I  have  in  regard  to  those  things  is  not  so  much  the  dis- 
covery of  new  principles  as    in  the    application  of  those  we    already 
know.    A  man  could,  perhaps,  very  profitably  to  science,  and  perhaps  prac- 
tical agriculture,  spend  his  whole  time  in  purely  scientific  investigations, 
researches,  as  is  done  largely  in  some  of  the  eastern  institutions.     There 
is  the  Buzzey  School  of  Agriculture,  where  the  professors  are  engaged 
now  almost  exclusively  in  purely  scientific  investigations.     They  have 
but  very  few  students  connected  with  it,  and  they  are  engaged— spend 
their  time  in  scientific  researches  in  matters'connected  with  agriculture 
and  horticulture.     They  are  of  course  exceedingly  valuable, 
ilfr.  Keys— Row  many  scholars  have  you  in  your  classes? 
A. — I  am  giving  instruction  now  to  more  than  one  class — there  is  six 
in  one  clas.s  and  two  in  the  other— that  arc  in  the  purely  agricultural 
matters.     Then  I  am  giving  instructions,  so  far  as  life  and  hygiene  are 
concerned,  to  the  entire  Freshman  class.     It  is  something  like  the  num- 
ber of  fifty.     I  don't  know  how  many  there  are  in  the  lower  classes 
that  design  to  pursue  agricultural  studies,     l^erhaps  I  should  explain — 
don't  know  but  what  it"  has  already  been  explained— that  in  our  plan 
the  special  studies  of  agriculture  don't  commence  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  year.     The  whole  course  of  instruction  given   in   the 
University  covers  a  period  of  four  years.     The  first  two  years  include 
a  general  education — what  could   be  considered,  perhaps,  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education,  say  for  the  farmer  or  for  any  one  that  is  going  to 
engage  in  industrial  callings— while  the  last  two  years  there  is  whero 
these   practical   matters  come  in — agricultural,  those  that  are  in   that 
direction,  and  engineering,  those  that  are  going  in  the  other  direction; 
so  that  we  cannot  tell  until  we  get  up  to  the  third  year  who  will  branch 
oil  into  this,  or  what  one  of  the  special  courses  he  will  take— whether 
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they  will  diverge,  in   partienlar,  into  the  specialty,  say  of  the  agricul- 
tural, or  of  engineering,  or  of  mining,  or  of  whatever  else  there  may  be. 

Q. — How  many  in  the  two  lower  classes? 

A.— I  don't  know.  There  is  no  instruction  given  in  agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  state  in  this  connection  that  I  think  that  if  we  had  means 
to  go  on  and  develop  these  things  in  the  way  that  has  been  indicated, 
that  our  number  of  special  students  in  agriculture  would  be  largely 
increased.  I  have  been  around  the  State  a\'ood  deal,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  of  a  want  of  that  kind'of  education— perhaps  not 
80  great  as  it  should  be — and  that  when  an  institution  has  the  means  of 
carrying  those  things  out,  that  we  shall  not  want  for  students  in  these 
things. 

Mr.  Keys —  Vf hen  traveling  through  the  country  do  y(5n  find  the 
yeomanry  friendly  to  the  institution — do  they  have  faith  in  it? 

A. — I  have  never  found  anything  to  the  contrarj-,  I  have  taken 
always  particular  pains  to  exphiin  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  first  place  it  is  open  to  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
provision  is  made  for  a  liberal  culture — say  of  a  classical  culture;  for 
those  that  want  to  pursue  that,  general  scientific  culture;  and  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  done  it  is  expected  that  provisions  of  law  will  bo  made  more 
especially  in  these  industrial  pursuits,  such  as  farming,  I,  of  course, 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  future,  explaining  with  more  illustration 
the  leading  features  which  I  have  presented  this  evening.  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  a  person  who  expressed  anything  but  the  most  decided  ap- 
probation.    I  don't  know  but  there  may  be  persons. 

Mr.  Keys — Do  j'ou  think  the  Board  of  J^egents  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  caiiy  out  the  intentions  of  the  foundation? 

A. — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q- — Are  the  feelings  between  you  and  them  cordial? 

A. — So  far  as  I  know. 

^«f— ^^  t",  Jo  you  anticipate  now,  since  your  removal  now,  to  enlarge 
your  experiments? 

A.— I  expect  so;  I  expect  the  Legislature  this  Winter  to  make  such 
appropriation  that  we  can  go  on  and  carry  out  the  ideas. 

Mr.  Amermai — It  has  l»een  charged  that  the  University  were  not  car- 
rying out  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  organic  Act,  so  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned;  will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  your  ideas  are  on  that 
subjuct,  or  what  woiibl  be  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent? 

A.— 1  think  the  main  thing  in  regard  to  that,  as  it  is  in  almost  every- 
thing else,  is  money,  as  a  means.  Of  course,  these  things  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  meutis.  We  want  the  grounds  to  bo  put  in  order; 
vre  want  means  for  some  building  in  connection  with  that,  and  then  have 
some  8kille<i  persons,  ho  far  as  gardening  and  things  of  thai  sort,  to 
curry  on  these  exjM'rimcntal  operations;  and  means  to  provi<le  for  cer- 
tain Hkillod  instruction,  such  as  I  have  alieaily  allmlod  to;  and  I  would 
like  to  press  tliat  point  a  little  further.  >fy  instruction,  of  course,  cov- 
era  a  broad  field,  un.l  has  to  be  mc-essurily  quite  general  in  its  character. 
I  do  not  Huppose  that  any  man  can  be  siipp<j8ed  to  kuow  everything 
about  every  branch  of  agriculture,  in  all  of  its  details.  What  niy  idea 
has  been,  as  e.\pr«HMed,  I  believe,  in  that  communication,  was  to  have, 
say  at  certain  tunes  during  the  year,  to  be  arranged  when  it  would  bo 
moHt  convenient,  to  got,  say  some  person  that  is  specially  skilled  in  cer- 
tain practical  matters,  to  como  there  and  tell  us  what  his  experiences  arc 
about  tbcso  practical  matters.     Hero  is  a  muD  in  the  State  that  is  accus- 
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tomed  and  has  a  good  deal  of  exporicnce,  sa}'  in  the  matter  of  dairying, 
■where  the  conditionB  are  a  little  ditierent  from  what  they  are  at  the  East; 
he  has  worked  that  out  very  well,  it  may  be.  Now,  if  wo  could  get  him  to 
come  and  tell  our  students  in  agriculture  his  exj)erience,  in  two  or  three 
talks,  I'aniiliar  talks,  we  should  get  information  that  wo  could  not  get 
in  any  other  way.  And  then  some  one  that  is  8f>ocially  skilled  and  has 
been  ver}'  successful,  say  in  grape  culture,  or  (something  of  that  sort;^ 
and,  pcrhaj)s,  in  stock  raising;  and,  perhaps,  in  silk  culture,  and  a  few  of 
those  things.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  any  extended  course  of  instruc- 
tion, but  to  have  a  limited  course  of  instruction.  Then  tiiere  is  another 
thing.  We  are  not  troubled  much  with  insects,  but  we  want  some  per- 
son to  give  us  some  instruction,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  diflB- 
culty  which  is  certain  to  come  some  time  on  this  coast.  And  so  in 
regard  to  many  other  things.  And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  and,  per- 
haps,  in  connection  with  it,  a  favorite  idea  of  mine  has  been,  to  have, 
some  time  during  the  year,  a  sort  of  what  you  might  call  a  Farmers' 
Institute,  where  we  could  get  those  men  together  that  are  engaged  in 
those  ditfcrent  things,  and  have  a  programme  laid  out,  so  that  all  the 
students  could  be  benefited  by  it,  and  all  the  farmers,  or  any  one  else 
choosing  to  come,  could  be  benetited  by  it,  extending  through  one  week, 
or  two,  as  the  case  might  be,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  agricul- 
turists as  the  Institutes  are  to  teachers. 

Q. — How  long  have  3'ou  been  at  Berkeley? 

A. — About  six  months;  went  out  there  in  September  last. 

Q. — Has  it  been  possible,  since  you  have  occupied  those  grounds  at 
Berkeley,  for  the  Eegents  to  have  done  more  in  carrying  out  the  prac- 
tical ideas  of  agriculture? 

A. — 1  don't  know  that  there  has  been.  I  should  say  I  should  like 
very  much  if  they  could  have  done  more.  I  cannot  say — very  likely  I 
might  feel— that  more  should  be  done  in  my  own  interest  than  in  an- 
other's, and  peihaps  other  members  might  feel  the  same. 

]!dr.  Dwindle— la  not  the  experimental  season  beginning  just  now? 

A.— It  is  getting  rather  late  to  commence  this  year  for  anything  more 
than  what  would  be  preparatory. 

Q. — You  have  water? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     The  water  is  not  distributed  over  the  grounds. 

Q. — Well,  professor,  don't  you  regard  laboratory  instruction  as  prac- 
tical agriculture? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  that  is,  in  one  sense  it  is  practical;  certainly. 

Q. — The  observation  of  a  parasitic  plant  would  bo  very  practical— a 
fungus  growth  upon  a  sickly  plant — that  is  all  practical? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  the  studying  of  the  habits  of  an  insect;  getting  ac 
quainted  with  the  methods  of  getting  at  these  things.  In  the  tirst  place, 
I  think  it  is  a  great  idea  to  learn  students  how  to  study  or  how  to  ob 
serve. 

Q._The  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  observation,  you  regard  that 
as  practical? 

A. — It  is  practical,  perhaps;  it  is  something  loading  to  the  practical. 

Q. — You  don't  regard  that  merely  as  abstract  or  scientific? 

A. — Oh,  no;  of  course,  theory  is  one  thing,  and  the  application  is  an 
other. 

JJr.  Ajnerma7i — There  has  been  a  good  many  foolish  charges  made; 
among  others,  so  far  as  you  are  concerne(l,  is  that  there  has  been  the 
charge  n»ade  that  the  Board  of  Kegents  failed  to  provide  you,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  sufficient  and  commodious  accommodations  in  the 
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building,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  you  vrere  very  much  dissat- 
isfied thereupon,  and  created  a  great  deal  of  complaint  at  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Eegents  in  placing  you  where  I  believe  you  are  now,  on 
the  basement. 

A. — Do  you  speak  of  these  as  charges? 

Q. — Those  charges  have  been  made  against  the  Eegents. 

-A. —  Well,  perhaps  that  would  require  some  explanation  that  the 
Board  could  give,  or  the  President,  better  than  myself  I,  of  course, 
should  like  better  accommodations  than  there  are,  but  as  I  have  fre- 
quently expressed  to  individuals,  I  can  get  along  with  most  anything, 
'when  it  is  necessary.  The  accommodaiions  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  building,  that  we 
have.  The  rooms  that  were  first  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— especially  rooms  for  putting  in  collections — was  on  the  first 
floor.  It  was  thought,  I  believe,  by  the  Board,  or  by  the  Advisor}-  Com- 
mittee, that  it  was  necessary  to  use  these  apartments  for  the  library, 
and  the  present  apartments,  or  at  least  those  underneath,  were  used. 
Of  course  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  if  we  had  rooms  that  were 
more  convenient  on  some  accounts,  especially  with  reference  to  light 
and  qualifying  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Amerman — Are  not  the  rooms  that  you  at  present  occupy  amply 
commodious? 

A. — They  answer  very  well  for  many  things.  There  is  a  practical 
diflSculty  about  them.  This  want  of  light  in  very  many  things  in  con- 
ducting in-door  experiments  of  a  certain  character,  in  horticultural  and 
plants,  indoors,  and  so  on.  For  any  illustration  it  would  bo  ver}- 
desirable  if  we  had  more  light  to  use  for  that  purpose;  and  then  if  wo 
bad,  of  course,  a  more  commodious  hall  for  exercises,  and  had  the 
means  to  get  such  illustrations,  and  so  on,  as  would  make  one  attractive 
Agricultural  Museum,  it  would,  of  course,  add  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
interest  of  that  part  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Amennan — You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you  a  question:  it 
may  seem  to  be  very  pointed  and  direct.  Have  you  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University,  or  the 
Tresident? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  I  have.  I  think  I  have  complained  more  to 
them  than  1  have  to  any  one  else  in  the  last  four  years,  in  urging  cer- 
tain things. 

Mr.  JJiiinelle — That  is,  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  iniprovomont? 

A. — Yes;  I  spoke  in  regard  to  tlie  general  conduct  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Keys — Have  the  Universities  with  which  you  have  been  formerly 
connected  been  governed  by  the  President,  connected  with  the  Jtegents, 
or  by  a  special  officer? 

A. — Thohc  that  I  have  been  connecte<l  with  wore  governed  by  the 
PrcMid(;rit,  in  the  usual  way,  coiuiected  with  the  Uegcnts. 

U- — i>o  you  think  it  wc^uld  coritribute  any  more  to  the  usefuliiesH  of 
the  iiiHlitutioii  if  the  profewrtorw  were  to  elect  the  executive  officer  than 
if  the  Eegonls  were  to  elect  him? 

A. — Am  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  I  think,  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  profcHHor  who  is  elected  has  no  inereaHo  of  salary.  That,  so 
far  as  I  know,  \h  the  only  institution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Frieilrnrich — Have  you,  at  any  time,  asked  of  the  Hoard  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  specific  object,  which  they  have  refused  to  grant? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did.  I  am  not  certain  of  that,  though. 
I  think,  in  Bomc  of  my  conwnunications,  I  have  suggested,  in  carrying 
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out  some  thing's,  that  a  certain  amount  wouM  bo  required.  I  am  not 
certain.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  before  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  say  for  the  green  house — I  couhl  tell  by  reference  to 
the  communication — 1  know  that  I  sent  a  communication  urging  the 
improvement;  at  least,  in  mj' opinion,  of  commencing  some  experimental 
work,  and  of  putting  up  the  green-house. 

Q. — Was  a  sum  mentioned? 

A. — I  think  I  did  mention  a  particular  sum;  that  is  my  impression. 

Jlr.  JL'yerg — Would  not  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  agricul- 
ture, or  made  those  studies  a  8j)ccialiy  on  such  subjects  as  experimental 
farms  and  gardens,  and  everything  of  that  kind — is  it  not  your  opinion 
that,  supposing  that  those  who  have  made  a  specialty  should  meet  to- 
gether in  council,  would  they  not  disagree  very  considerably  in  what 
was  desirable  to  ilo  outside  of  the  lecture  room? 

A. — Oh,  that  might  be;  but  the  idea  would  be  to  get  at  the  expe- 
rience of  each  one  in  regard  to  those  things,  as  with  farmers'  clubs,  and 
organizations  of  that  kind,  in  a  sort  of  interest,  that  1  speak  of,  so  that 
each  one  would  be  benehted  by  the  experience  of  all. 

Q. — So  far  as  architectural  farming  or  horticulture  is  concerned,  does 
not  that,  of  itself,  <lemonstrate  that  your  whole  matter  is  iu  a  very 
great  degree  experimental? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  certainly.  That  I  think  is  just  what  we  want  to  work 
out  just  as  last  as  we  can;  we  can  get  at  information  so  that  we  can 
apiu'oximate  something  perfect.  It  seems  to  me,  that  with  agriculturo 
and  horticulture,  the  best  thing  is  experiment. 

Q. — We  are,  then,  at  the  present  time,  mere  learners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  suppose  that  every  man  is  a  farmer.  Wo  want  each 
student  to  take  a  share,  so  that  they  will  know  how  to  get  this  infor- 
mation; for,  after  all,  this  information,  as  a  matter  of  what  we  call  the 
school  education,  is  little  more  than  a  preparation  for  a  young  man  to 
begin  to  educate  himself. 

Mr.  Ualght — The  room  that  is  occupied  by  you  has  the  laboratory  ar- 
rangements  in  it;  has  not  the  one — was  it  not  the  one  that  has  the  con- 
venicncies  for  experimenting  in  agriculturo  and  cheraistr}-? 

A. — Well,  all  of  the  basement  rooms,  indeed,  all  of  the  end  rooms, 
were  built  with  flumes  with  reference  to  experiments.  That  room  was 
finished  up  so  as  to  have  flumes;  the  rooms  for  experimental  and  analy- 
tical chcmistiy  were  on  the  other  end  of  the  building;  the  rooms  above 
are  assigned  for  the  anal^'tical  work.  The  relations  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture  are  taught  by  Professor  Kising,  in  what  is  called  analytical 
chemistry. 

Q. — What  is  the  size  of  that? 

A. — I  don't  know  the  size.  The  difficulty  with  the  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment is,  that  we  don't  get  the  sunlight,  and  the  room  being  low,  that  is 
the  principal  defect  in  it.  It  could  bo  used  more  advantageously  if  we 
had  a  large  hall,  and  that  could  be  used  more  advantageously  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes — for  things  of  that  sort.  I  think  the  Jiegency  plan 
was  fur  that  object,  for  the  metallurgical  room.  It  could  bo  usouhbetter 
for  tilings  of  that  sort;  where  you  want  a  light  to  display  things  of 
that  sort. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 


REQUESTING    AN    INVESTIGATION. 


To  the  honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly: 

The  memorial  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  Califoi'nla  respectfully 
represents: 

That  for  nearly  six  years,  since  the  organization  of  the  University  in 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  they  have  administered  the 
educational  and  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  always  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  diflficulty,  but  with  some  success,  as  witness  the 
present  condition  of  the  University,  with  two  hundred  students  and 
twenty  instructors  in  its  various  departments. 

Your  memorialists  feel  confident  that  their  labors  in  aid  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  3^outh  of  California  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the  public 
authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  thorough  infor- 
mation upon  the  whole  subject. 

It  seems  at  present  to  be  supposed,  and  very  erroneously,  as  the  Re- 
gents think,  that  there  have  been: 

First — Some  deficiencies  which  could  have  been  avoided  in  the  teach- 
ing in  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  the  University. 

vSecond — That  some  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  management 
of  the  agricultural  grant  made  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  University. 

Third — That  the  Regents  have  not  shown  due  economy  in  using  the 
funds  which  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  for  the  University. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  the  hon- 
orable the  Legislature,  that  it  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
authority,  create  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembl}'',  with 
full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  and  report  to  your 
honorable  bodies: 

I.  What  instruction  has  been  given  in  agriculture  in  the  University 
of  California;  whether  the  same  has  been  defective  or  not;  and  if  de- 
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fective,  whcroin  such  dofoct  baa  consisted,  and  what  is  tho  cause  as 
well  as  tho  romotly  of  such  dofoot. 

II.  WlKit  li;is  boon  the  nKinu^oment,  by  tho  Regents  of  tbo  Univer- 
sity of  Culitornia,  of  tho  one  humlrotl  and  fit\y  thousand  acres  of  agri- 
cultural lands  donated  by  Couijross  to  the  State  of  California  for  tho 
use  of  the  University;  wliether  the  same  has  been  ilefootivo  or  not;  and 
if  defoolivo.  wherein  such  liofoct  has  consisteil,  and  what  is  the  cause 
as  well  as  iho  remedy  of  such  detects. 

III.  NVhothor  or  not  the  Ilogonts  have  properly  administered  tho 
funds  of  tho  I'liivorsity  which  have  been  intrusted  to  them;  and  if  not, 
in  what  particulars. 

The  Reijents  of  the  University  respectfully  represent  to  the  honor- 
able the  Legislature,  that  such  examination,  made  as  above  iniiicated, 
would  tend  to  promote  tho  interests  of  tho  University,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  80  much  benetit  has  been  justly  expected  to  flow  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  State,  anvl  especially  to  the  great  majority  who 
desire  a  comploto  education  for  their  children,  but  are  not  able  or  wil- 
ling to  send  them  to  distant  cities  tor  this  purjwse. 

While  wo  have  indicated  a  joint  committee  of  each  House  as  tho  ono 
which  we  would  prefer,  we  shall  be  satistied  with  any  other  eflicient 
method  of  inquiry. 

11.  H.  HAIGHT, 
Chairman  Committee  of  Board  of  Regents. 

J.  WEST  MARTIN, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
Dated,  February  17th,  1S74. 
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RESOLUTION 


SENATE    AND    ASSEMBLY    INQUIRING    INTO    THE    AFFAIRS   OF   THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate,the  Assembly  concurring,  That  a  joint  committee 
be  appointed  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  five  members  of  the 
Assembly,  with   power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  and 

report: 

First — "What  instruction  has  been  given  in  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  the  University  of  California;  whether  the  same  has  been 
defective  or  not;  and  if  defective,  wherein  such  defects  consist,  and 
what  is  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy,  of  such  defects. 

Second— What  has  been  the  management,  by  the  Eegents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
agricultural  lands  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  and 
by  the  State  to  the  University;  whether  the  same  has  been  defective  or 
not;  and  if  defective,  wherein  such  defect  has  existed,  and  what  is  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy,  for  such  defects. 

Third— Whether  or  not  the  Kegents  of  the  University  have  properly 
administered  the  funds  of  the  University  which  have  been  intrusted  to 
them;  and  if  not,  in  what  particulars. 

Fourth— Also,  upon  any  other  matters  relating  to  the  University  upon 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  further  information  may  bo  of 
use  to  the  Legislature  or  the  public. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  as  the  joint  committee: 

Senate  Committee — Laine,  Keys,  and  Evans. 

Assembly  Committee — Amerman,  Canfield,  Froidenrich,  Meyers,  and 
Tinnio. 


OvricM  OK  TUB  Board  ok  IUobnts  ok  the  University,  ) 
San  Francisco,  March  3d,  1S74.  j 

To  Hon.  T.  II.  Laine,  Chairman  of  the  joint  connnittec  of  Seriate  and  As- 
sembly, to  inquire  info  tite  management  of  the  University: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reaponso  to  the  invitation  of  your  committed,  the  Wo- 
genta  of  the  University  bog  loavo  to  present  the  following  slatemenfe  of 
ncta,  in  tho  nature  of  a  report.  This  report  was  carefully  considered 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  held  this  day,  and  was  unanimously  a.loplod, 
and  the  SucreUry  was  itistructod  to  certify  the  same  to  you,  as  strictly 
Corroet  in  all  parts  and  particulars. 
I  bavo  tho  honor  to  be, 

Vory  rcanootfully,  yours, 

J.  WEST  MAIJTIN, 


Secretary  pro  torn,  of  the   Hoard  of  JJogcnts. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  THE  REGENTS. 


EESPONSE    TO    THE    FIRST    INQUIRY. 


The  first  inquiry  is  as  follows: 

^^  First — What  instruction  has  been  given  in  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  the  University  of  California;  whether  the  same  has  been 
defective  or  not;  and  if  defective,  wherein  such  defects  consist,  and 
what  is  the  cause  as  well  as  the  remedy  of  such  defects." 

The  following  papers  are  presented  as  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
University  in  respect  to  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
espociuily  the  former.  It  is  not  for  the  Board  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  instruction  is  or  is  not  "defective,"  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  that  no  complaint  in  respect  to  it  has  ever  been  addressed  to  the 
Board  by  any  student,  parent,  teacher,  professor,  agriculturist,  or  other 
citizen.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  reports  respecting  its  deficiency 
arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what  has  been 
done,  as  to  what  ditliculties  have  been  encountered,  and  as  to  the 
experience  elsewhere  on  this  very  subject. 

I— THE     REQUIREMENTS     OF     THE    LAW. 

(rt.)    SOURCES   OP    THE   ENDOWMENT. 

The  University  endowment  is  derived  from  six  sources,  namely: 

1.  The  University  or  Seminary  Fund,  given  by  Congress  to  Califor- 
nia, as  to  other  new  States,  for  the  foundation  of  a  University. 

2.  The  Public  Building  Fund,  derived,  like  the  Seminary  Fund,  from 
the  sale  of  certain  sections  of  land  given  by  Congress  to  the  State  for 
the  construction  of  public' buildings. 

3.  The  property  received  from  the  College  of  California,  on  the  con- 
dition of  maintaining  a  College  of  Letters.  This  acquisition  included 
the  site,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  more  or  less,  at  Berkeley. 

4.  Tho  Congressional  grant  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
commonly  called  the  "Agricultural  College  Grant,"  given  by  Congress 
to  California. 

[As  the  purpose  of  this  grant  is  often  misunderstood,  its  exact  terms 
should  be  observed,  as  stated  beyond.] 

5.  Special  grants  made  by  tlie  Ijegislature,  including  tho  Tide  Land 
Funds,  Special  Building  Fund,  and  annual  appropriations. 

6.  Private  gifts — among  tho  most  noteworthy,  tho  gift  of  Toland 
Hull,  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  land  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Tompkins 
for  a  professorship. 
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(b.)    THE   LAW    OF    CONGRESS. 

The  fundamental  law  controlling  one  of  the  six  sources  of  revenue 
by  which  the  University  is  maintained,  is  the  Congressional  enactment 
of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  by  which  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  domain  was  given  to  California,  for  the  foundation  of 
at  least  one  college,  the  character  of  which  is  amply  defined. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  enactment,  that 
this  law  does  not  require  the  foundation  of  a  mere  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  institution,  in  which  the 
modern  sciences  and  their  applications  to  human  industry  are  especially 
to  be  promoted,  without  the  disparagement  of  any  other  culture. 

The  exact  words  are  these:  the  Congressional  Fund  shall  be  applied 
"to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and. 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

(C.)    THE    CALIFORNIA    LAW,    EXPRESSED    IN    THE    "  ORQANIC    ACT." 

The  requirements  of  the  State  of  California  in  organizing  the  Univer- 
sity are  thus  stated  in  the  "  Organic  Act:" 

"The  University  shall  have  for  its  design,  to  provide  instruction  and 
complete  education  in  all  the  departments  of  science,  literature,  art, 
induwtrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  general  education;  and  also 
special  courses  of  instruction  for  the  professions  of  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
and  commerce;  and  shall  consist  of  various  colleges,  namely: 
*'First — Colleges  of  Arts; 
^^ Second — A  College  of  Letters; 

"Third — Such  professional  and  other  colleges  as  ma}'  bo  added  thereto 
or  connected  therewith." 

"The  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be  first  established;  but  in  selecting 
the  professors  and  instructoi-H  for  the  said  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
RcgeiitH  shall,  so  far  as  in  their  power,  select  persons  poHsessing  such 
acquiremontH  in  their  several  vocations  as  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  jirofeSHors  in  the  Heveral  Colleges  of  Mechanic  Arts,  of 
MineH,  and  of  Civil  Kngineering,  and  such  other  Colle_jes  as  may  bo 
hcreaHor  eslabllMhed.  As  soon  as  ))racticable,  a  system  of  moilrrato 
manual  labor  uhall  be  establlMhed  in  connection  witli  the  Agricultural 
Collej^e,  and  upon  its  agricultural  and  ornamental  grounds,  liaving  for 
its  obje(;t,  practical  clucation  in  agriculture,  landncaipe  gardening,  the 
health  of  the  Htudonts,  an<l  to  afford  lliem  an  opportunity  by  their 
earnings  of  defraying  u  portion  of  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
These  advantagcH  uhall  bo  open  in  the  first  iiiHtanco  to  stufleiits  in  the 
'  College  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  bo  entitled  U)  a  prefcrenco  in  that 
j  behalf." 

'  "The  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  shall  bo  next  establihlieil;  and  in 
'  organizing  this,  or  any  other  Collegt;,  the  samo  regard  hcreinbofore 
:  iouicatod  shall  bo  Lad  for  the  gonoral  acquirements  of  each  profusior 
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ami  instructor,  so  tliat  be  may  be  able  to  give  general  and  special  in- 
struction in  as  man}'  classes  and  courses  of  instruction  as  possible;  and 
inasmucb  as  the  original  donation,  out  of  which  the  plan  of  a  State 
University  has  had  its  rise,  "was  made  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  an  Act  donating  land  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  maj'  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  the  said  Board  of  llegents  shall  always  bear  in 
mind  thai  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts 
are  an  especial  object  of  their  care  and  superintendence,  and  that  they 
shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  entitled  primarily  to  the  use  of  the 
funds  donated  for  their  establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  said  Act 
of  Congress." 

{(1.)      THE   PROVISIONS   OP  THE   CODE. 

The  Code  does  not  essentially  change,  in  these  particulars,  the  require- 
ments of  the  organic  Act;  but,  as  some  of  the  specifications  are  omitted, 
for  the  sake  of  defiuiteness,  the  following  provisions  are  quoted: 

Section  1385.  The  University  of  California,  located  in  Alameda 
County,  has  for  its  object  general  instruction  and  education  in  all  the 
departments  oi'  science,  literature,  art,  industrial  and  professional  pur- 
suits, and  special  instruction  for  the  professions  of  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
and  commerce. 

Section  1386.     There  must  be  maintained  in  the  University: 

1.  A  College  of  Letters; 

2.  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine; 

3.  Colleges  of  Arts,  as  follows:  of  Agriculture,  Mines,  and  Civil 
Engineering;  and, 

4.  Such  other  Colleges  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  establish. 
Section  1387.     The  College  of  Letters  must  embrace  a  liberal  course 

of  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

Section  1388.  Each  full  course  of  instruction  consists  of  its  appro- 
priate studies,  and  must  continue  for  four  ^-ears. 

Section  1404.  A  s^'stem  of  moderate  manual  labor  must  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College,  upon  its  agricultural 
and  ornamental  grounds,  for  practical  education  in  agricultural  and 
landscapo  gardening. 

Section  1449.  A  practical  agriculturist,  competent  to  superintend  the 
working  of  the  agricultural  farm,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  liegents,  must  be  chosen  by  the  Board  as  their 
Secretary. 

IL— HOW    FAR   ARE   THE    REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE   LAW 

FULFILLED? 

The  requirements  above  quoted  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Regents, 
according  to  their  best  judgment,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  best  institutions  similarly 
cstaljlishcd  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

By  reference  to  the  printed  Registers  of  the  University,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  first  established  among  the  so- 
called  "  Colleges  of  Arts  "  which  the  law  provided  for.     The  College  of 
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Letters  was  already  in  existence  as  tlie  College  of  California,  which 
gave  up  its  property  to  the  University. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  thus  first  established,  has  been  steadily 
maintained  from  its  commencement,  with  no  diminution  of  its  currieuUira, 
but  with  increased  advantages. 

The  introduction  of  manual  labor  was  not  possible  until  the  removal 
to  Berkeley,  in  the  Autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Those  students  who  desired  it — more  than  fifty  in  number — were  then 
employed  in  work  upon  the  grounds. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  removal  of  the  Secretary's  office 
and  residence  to  the  site  of  the  University,  as  required  by  law;  and  the 
services  of  a  competent  business  man,  familiar  with  scientific  and  practi- 
cal agriculture,  were  secured  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  courses  now  open  to  students  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  is  indicated  in  the  following  paper,  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Eegents  by  the  Academic  Faculty.  It  was  unani- 
mouslj'  agreed  upon  as  a  correct  statement,  at  a  meeting  when  all  but 
two  of  the  voting  members  were  present,  and  they  afterwards  expressed 
their  entire  concurrence.  , 

report  from  the  faculty  on  the  courses  now  given  in  the  departxments 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

University  op  California,  ) 

Oakland  (CaL),  February  28th,  1874.  j 

J.  West  Martin,  Esq.,  Secretary  Board  of  Begents: 

Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed  document,  which  you  will  please  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Eegents  of  the  State  University,  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty,  in  compliance  with  the  request  transmitted  to  the  Facul- 
ty through  President  Gilman.  After  due  consideration,  this  paper  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  as  their  statement  of  the  matters 
brought  under  inquiry  in  the  first  of  the  resolutions  given  as  instruc- 
tions to  the  joint  legislative  committee  of  investigation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  paper 
was  adopted,  all  the  voting  members  of  the  Faculty  were  present,  ex- 
cept Professor  Carr  and  Professor  Swinton.  They  subsequently  signi- 
fied  their  entire  concurrence.  Most  of  the  non-voting  members  were 
present,  and  all  of  these  concurred. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

M.   KELLOGG, 

Dean  of  Faculty. 


KEPORT. 


It  may  be  premised,  that  the  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  given 
in  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  including  those  of  agricultare 
and  mechanic  arte,  is  to  furnish  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  adapted  to 
the  various  callings  of  intelligent  and  educated  citizens.  With  this  aim 
in  view,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  embrace  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
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1.  An  Eiujlish  Course:  embracing  the  history  and  Btructure  of  the 
English  hmgn.nge;  ancient  an<i  moilern  liistor}',  rhetoric  and  logic. 
This  course  extends  lliroiigh  four  vt-ars. 

2.  A  Course  in  Modern  L(iti,ju<i<je:  enihraeing  one  or  more  modern 
languages,  extending  through  three  or  four  years. 

3"^  A  complete  course  of  MaikPinntiai,  as  constituting  the  basis  of  all 
Bcientitic  education,  extending  through  three  years. 

4.  A  three  years'  course  of  Mechanics  and  Physics,  ^rechanics  em- 
bracing the  principles  of  machinery  and  the  manifold  applieaiions  of 
powert  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics;  physics,  emhracing  the 
principles  of  heat  and'its  various  effects  in  evaporation,  rain  and  dew 
etc.;  the  principles  of  the  steam  engine;  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
electro-magnetism;  acoustics,  optics,  and  other  jdiysical  subjects,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  farmer  and  me- 
chanic. 

5.  A  three  years'  course  in  Natural  History  and  Geology.  I  he  coarse 
in  Botany  embraces  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  i.  e.,  how 
plants  germinate  and  grow  and  feed.  The  nature  of  their  food,  the  cir- 
culation of  sap,- the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  etc.  The  connection 
of  this  course  with  auriculture  is  close  and  direct. 

The  course  in  Zoology  embraces  comparative  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, and  the  laws  of  reproduction  in  animals.  The  connection  ot 
these  subjects  with  stock-feeding  and  stock-breeding  is  evident. 

The  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture  is  scarcely  less  important, 
since  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  their  nature 
and  fertility  are  therefore   largely  determined   by  the  charaeter  of  the 

country  rock.  ,     .     ,        ,        •  v.  *• 

6  A  course  of  Chemistry,  general  and  analytical,  embracing  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis  and  laboratory  work.  The  importance  ot  this 
course,  as  forming  the  basis  of  scientific  agriculture  and  many  branches 
of  arts,  is  evident.     This  extends  from  two  to  four  years. 

7.  A  course  of  Engineering  and  Surceying,  which  is  important  in  its 
npidications  to  irrigation  and' reclamation  of  lands. 

8.  Courses  in  Astronomy,  Thysieal   Geography,  and   Political   Econ- 

y.'  Besides  these  eight  courses,  Avhich  provide  such  a  liberal  culture 
as  every  educated  citizen  should  possess,  and  many  portions  of  which 
liave  a  elose  connection  with  practical  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts, 
a  special  course  is  given  to  the  students  in  the  Agricultural  College,  by  the 
I'rofessor  of  Agriculture,  on  the  subjects  relating  more  specifically  to 
that  department. 

IS'o  special  instruction  is  given  in  Applied  Mechanics,  except  such  as 
is  given  in  the  course  of  iMechanics  and  Physics,  as  no  instructor  has 
been  provided  for  this  department. 

The  special  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Meehanic  Arts  is  still 
deficient  in  desirable  comitletenees.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  arc  made: 

1.  Facilities  for  scientific  and  practical  experiments  in  Agriculture &nd 
Horticulture,  including  Botanic  garden  and  an  Arboretum. 

2.  Instruction  in  Economic  Botany  and  Zoology,  inclu.ling  the  study  ot 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  as  recommended  in  the  reports  of  the 
Eegents.  , 

3.  Special  instruction  in  ap]>lied  Mechanics,  as  already  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  Eegents,  })p.  29  and  30. 
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SPECIAL   INFORMATION    IN    RESPECT   TO    THE    COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

In  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  University,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Carr,  Professor  of  Agriculture: 

LETTER    TO    THE   PROFESSOR    OF   AGitldULTURE. 

Dear  lSir:  The  Begents  desire  3'ou  to  furnish,  at  .your  very  earliest 
convenience,  a  statement  of  the  instructions  which  jou.  now  give  as  a 
professor  in  the  University,  a  statement  of  what  you  regard  as  feasible 
for  the  improvement  of  the  instructions  in  agriculture  and  horiiiculture, 
together  with  any  and  all  information  at  3'our  command  which  may 
lead  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The}'  especially  desire  to  know  whether  the  statements  respecting 
agricultural  education  in  our  University,  in  the  memorial  of  the  Far- 
mers' Granges  to  the  Legislature,  are  correct:  and  if  not,  in  what  par- 
ticulars they  are  incorrect. 

Yours  etc.,  J.  WEST   MAETIN, 

Secretarj'  pro  tern. 

RESPONSE   FROM    THE   PROFESSOR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Eeoents:  Your  letter,  requesting  me 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  what  my  instruction  now  is,  what  I  regard  as 
feasible  for  its  impi'ovemcnt,  and  whether  the  statements  of  the  memo- 
rialists are  true  respecting  agricultural  education  in  the  University,  is 
received. 

I  am  now  giving  instructions  as  follows:  Two  lectures  a  week  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  to  the  junior  class;  two  ditto  to  the  senior 
class,  on  agriculture  and  horticulture;  and  one  each  week  on  hygiene, 
to  the  freshman  class,  as  follows: 

"  The  special  studies  in  the  Agricultural  Course  will  include,  in  the 
Junior  year,  the  chemical  composition  of  agricultural  plants;  the  plant, 
as  an  organism,  adapted  to  perform  a  certain  work;  the  material  when 
wrought;  the  forces  by  which  the  work  is  accomplished;  the  relation  of 
the  plant  to  the  atmosphere  (agricultural  meteorology)  and  to  the  soil; 
the  nature,  origin,  and  composition  of  the  soil.  The  Senior  studies  will 
include  tillage,  irrigation,  drainage,  reclamation  of  land,  field  crops,  sheep 
and  cattle  husbandry,  forestry  and  arboriculture,  sericulture,  fruit  and 
other  special  cultures,  household  and  rural  economies;  together  with  a 
part  of  the  lectures  mentioned  untler  the  preceding  3'ear." 

What  I  regard  as  feasible,  and  imperative!}'  necessary,  is,  first:  The 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  practical  development  of  the 
department.  See  communication  to  the  Board,  of  September  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  also,  September  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy;  May  fifUi,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy;  and 
plan  of  grounds  submitted  to  President  Gilman  last  year.  See  further 
report  of  your  special  committee,  July  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two  (the  apportionment  of  land  may  require  modification),  recom- 
mending: 

"That  an  annual  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  etc.,  of  our  indigenous  vegetation,  for  home  use, 
exchanges,  etc. 
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"That  an  aniUKxl  appropriation  of  five  hundre<l  <lolIar3  bo  made  for 
the  purchase  and  introduction  of  fruit  trees  not  existin*;;  in  this  State. 
'•That  a  "-roen-house  and  small  ))ropa,!;atiiig  house  he  erected. 
"  That  a  competent  gardener  be  appointed. 

"That  it  sluill  be  t'ho  duty  of 'the  Professor  of  Agriculture  to  sui)er- 
intend  these  operations,"  .etc. 

To  this  I  Avould  aiW;  t.hat  I  consider  it  important  not  to  lose  another 
season  of  i,'ro\vth,  ajvi  that  the  labor  of  students  be  utilized  with  a  view 
to  confer  skill. iu  -the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  hortit-ulture. 

Second— The'  employment  of  experts  in  special  cultures,  as  the  vine, 
silk,  fish,  in  veterinary  science,  agricultural  entomology,  and  the  me- 
chacicti  of  agriculture;  to  give  from  three  to  fitleen  lectures  annually 
on  <»a-ch  of  the  above  specialties. 

.  Third— The  holding  at  the  University  of  an  annual  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, for  discussions  and  comparisons  of  views  ami  methods,  as  has  been 
done  at  other  Agricultural  Colleges  (especially  Illinois;  see  State  re- 
ports).  It  has  been  my  aim,  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  your  resolu- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  draw  the  attention  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  University  as  their  intellectual  center. 

Through  what  I  believe  has  been  considered  a  wise  and  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  agriculture  of 
California  with  considerable  detail,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  ag- 
ricultural education  should  be  here.  Our  products  are  so  varied,  and 
our  opportunities  so  great,  that  we  shall  in  time  require  much  more  in- 
struction than  the  University  can  furnish.  I  would  advise  that  we 
limit  ourselves  at  Berkeley  to  the  practical  illustration  of  the  subjects 
theoreticallv  taught. 

During  the  prolonged  visit  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Downing,  etc.,  to 
this  coast.  1  had  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  He 
thought  our  grounds  were  well  adapted  to  exhibit  our  horticultural  pos- 
sibilities. He  said:  "There  is  no  reason  why  your  Agricultural  College 
should  not  draw  students  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  furnish  a 
complete  series  of  object  lessons  for  the  most  advanced  scholars." 

To  the  best  of  my  knoiiieJge  and  belief,  wc  should  have  as  many  agri- 
cultural students  in  proportion  to  our  population  as  the  statistics  of 
other  Agricultural  Colleges  show,  if  the  moans  at  your  command  had 
enabled  you  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  organic  Act. 

All  the  above  recommendations  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
appropriations  ashed  for  by  the  mernorialists  are  made,  and  that  "they  do 
not  expect  this  to  be  accomplished  at  once,"  but  to  be  "reached  with 
proper  economy  and  dispatch." 

Kespecting  "Statements  in  regard  to  agricultural  education  in  the 
memorial,"  etc. 

The  only  questionable  statement,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  contained  in 
this  paraL'raph:  "We  find  that  of  the  monthly  api>ropriation  (S(5,()00)  for 
the  regular  expenses,  only  one  twentieth  is  now  devoted  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  that  one  professor  is  now  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  instruction  on  the  subjects  specially  relating  to  it."  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, one  of  the  memorialir^ts,  exjylains  that  they  simply  state  that  our 
special  agricultural  instnietion  employs  one  protessor  and  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  funds;  not  that  the  agricultural  students  do  not  share  the 
instruction  common  to  all  the  cidleges.  This  should  have  been  more 
exi)licitly  stated.     Thu8  understood,  the  statement  in  correct. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  with    regard  to  the    scope  of  agricultural    education,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  expressed  throno^h  effectual  organizations  or  other- 
wise, were  so  Aivorable  to  the  University  in  all  its  departments.  Of 
this,  the  last  clause  of  the  memorial  is  sufficient  proof. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

EZRA  S.  CARR, 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Oakland,  February  26,  1874. 

INSTRUCTION    ON    SUBJECTS   RELATED    TO    MECnANIC    ARTS. 

The  term  "mechanic  arts,"  as  used  in  the  Congressional  Grant  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  has  been  generally  considered  to  mean 
the  various  branches  of  human  industry  which  are  closely  dependent 
on  the  progress  of  exact  knowledge.  Mechanism  and  machinery,  the 
application  of  power  to  the  production  of  material  things,  are  founded 
upon  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  theoretical  mechanics. 
There  is  no  good  polytechnic  school,  or  higher  school  of  mechanics,  in 
■which  these  underlj-ing  subjects  are  not  taught.  They  have  received 
full  attention  in  the  University  of  California.  The  apparatus  has  been 
new  and  good;  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  comprehensive  and 
extensive;  the  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  principles  with  thorough- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  various  industries  of  society.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  no  shops  connected  with  the  Universitj',  nor  is  it  certain  that 
any  can  be  successfully  attached  to  the  institution  without  incurring 
ver}'  large  expense.  But  there  are  abundant  opportunities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University — especiall}-  in  San  Francisco — to  witness  the 
great  industrial  undertakings,  and  to  study  the  actual  condition  of  me- 
chanical enterprise. 

The  engineering  studies  of  the  University  are  closely  related  to  the 
mechanic  arts.  These  studies  are  not  restricted  to  the  measurement  of 
land  and  the  survey  of  the  country,  but  they  include  the  strength  of 
materials,  the  principles  of  construction,  the  work  of  the  architect  and 
builder,  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  control  of  water  power,  drainage, 
and  sewage,  tlie  development  of  mines,  and  a  score  of  other  topics,  in 
which  the  application  of  mathematics  to  strong  and  solid  structures  is 
involved. 

The  w^ork  of  this  department  has  been  thus  set  foi'th.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers,  gentlemen  who  are 
expert  in  specialties  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  University. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  wants 
both  of  those  who  wish  for  a  four  3-ears'  coui-se  (including  other  scien- 
tific and  literar}-  studies,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy), and  also  of  those  who  wish  merely  to  pursue  special  studies 
in  engineering.  Arrangements  are  likewise  made  for  the  advanced 
instruction  of  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions,  who  may,  if  they 
desire  it,  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

For  the  four  years'  course,  the  requirements  are  fully  stated  in  the 
University  Register,  where  the  mathematical,  scientific,  and  literary  stu- 
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dies  of  tlie  entire  course  are  also  enumernteil.  Students  who  pursue 
this  course  (which  is  reconiniended  to  ull  who  can  take  the  time),  begin 
their  cn^^incering  studies  in  tlie  third  or  junior  year. 

Special  studies  of  engineering  must  satisfy  the  professors  thut  they 
are  familiar  with  algebra,  plane  ami  solid  geometry,  plane  and  ana- 
lytical trigonometry,  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  ana- 
lytical geometr}-  and  descriptive  geometry,  which  are  the  mathematical 
studies  pursued  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  four  years'  course,  and  are 
es.-ential  to  higher  studies. 

The  special  engineering  studies  begin  with  the  Surveying  Course, 
which  can  also  I'e  taken  ly  those  persons  not  desirous  of  other  instruc- 
tion in  engineei-ing,  provided  they  are  familiar  with  the  beforemen- 
tioned  mathematics,  not  including  analytical  geometry  nor  descrijitivo 
geometry. 

The  course  includes  land  surveying,  with  chain  alone,  with  com- 
pass, theodolite;  hydrography,  road  and  railroad  surve^'ing.  Simul- 
tuneoush',  the  study  of  "ditlercntial  and  integral  calculus  is  pursued. 

The  theoretical  instruction  of  the  class-room  is  continually  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises,  surveys,  etc.,  in  the  field,  and  bj*  excur- 
sions for  making  itineraries,  sketches,  and  general  views  of  sections  of 
the  country,  etc. 

In  the  following  year,  the  properties  and  strength  of  building  mate- 
rials are  discussed  and  investigated.  Stone-cutting,  isometrical  pro- 
jections, and  working  drawings  for  constructions  of  masonry  are 
included;  and  this  is  followed  b}'  instruction  in  framing  and  bridge 
building,  and  in  the  mechanics  of  engineering. 

The  plotting  of  and  working  up  of  the  Held  notes,  surveys,  etc.,  made 
during  the  practical  exercises  of  the  year,  will  be  completed  in  cou- 
uection  with  the  other  instruction  of  this  department. 

Advanced  students  take  u])  the  subjects  of  geodetic  and  hydrograi)hie 
surveys,  with  construction  ot"  maps  of  extensive  tracts  of  country,  river, 
lake,  and  harbor  improvements;  drainage  of  cities  and  districts;  analy- 
sis and  discussions  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering  constructions; 
original  plans  and  estimates;  and  solution  of  practical  jiroblems. 

In  addition  to  the  professors  at  Berkeley,  Professor  George  Davidson, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  o"n  the  Pacific,  will  instruct  the 
advanced  students  in  the  methods  and  instruments  employed  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  the  determination  of  longitude  by  tele- 
graph, and  in  certain  astronomical  problems. 

Mr.  Wm.  11.  Hammond  Hall,  Engineer  of  the  (iolden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco,  will  illustrate,  in  the  ollice  and  in  the  field,  some  of  the  ])rin- 
ciplcs  and  methods  in  landscai»e  engineering. 

Mr.  Janus  D.  Hague,  Mining  Engineer,  will  instruct  the  class  in  the 
methods  of  mining  engineering,  as  shown  in  the  mining  woidcs  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  a.s described  by  him  for  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  "  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Partillel." 

Professor  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Topographical  Engineer  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  will  explain  to  the  class  the  topographical  work  of 
the  California  Survey. 

Illustrative  models,  diagrams,  etc.,  are  employed  to  facilitate  instruc- 
tion, and  the  course  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible  by  the  investi- 
gation of  hypothetical  cases,  the  solution  of  original  problems,  and  by 
excursions  to  prominent  engineering  structures  within  reach — such  as 
the  Nav}'  Yard,  public  buildings,  the  dry  dock,  and  forts  in  the  harbor 
of  Sun  Francisco. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  exact  worth  of  this  branch  of  the  University, 
the  examination  paper  is  appended  for  a  single  term,  on  the  subject 
aforesaid.     Other  subjects  are  treated  wi,th  like  fullness. 

1.  According  to  Mr.  Scott  Eussell's  formula,  what  will  be  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  weighing  one  huntlrcd  and  filly  tons, 
with  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet,  moving  at  twenty  miles  per  hour 
over  a  straight  and  level  road?  What  will  be  the  total  resistance  of  a 
twenty-ton  locomotive  when  drawing  the  above  train? 

2.  A  locomotive  weighing  eighteen  tons,  with  a  tender  of  twelve 
tons,  can  move  a  train  of  four  hundred  tons  at  twelve  miles  per  hour  on 
a  straight  and  level  road.  What  load  can  it  draw  up  an  ascent  of  four- 
teen feet  to  the  mile,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed? 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  plane,  elevation,  and  cross  section  of  a 
railway  having  continuous  bearings,  combined  with  cross-ties.  Compare 
this  system  with  that,  employing  supports  at  intervals. 

4.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  atmospheric  railways  depend 
for  their  power?  What  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  their 
construction?     What  are  their  advantages  and  disadvantages? 

5.  When  are  tunnels  necessar}-  in  railroad  construction?  Deduce  a 
formula  giving  the  depth  at  which  a  cutting  should  change  to  a  tunnel. 

6.  AVhat  are  the  causes  of  the  increased  resistance  to  motion  on  rail- 
road curves?  To  what  is  this  increase  assumed  to  be  proportional?  If 
the  total  curvature  in  the  Central  Pacific  JRailrotKl  amounts  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  to  what  additional 
length  of  road  is  it  equivalent? 

7.  Discuss  the  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive,  as  limited  by  adhesion. 
How  may  it  be  increased?  What  would  be  the  limit,  from  this  cause,  of 
the  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  weighing  twenty  tons,  two  thiri^s  on 
the  driving  wheels,  four  in  number,  if  a  train  was  to  ascend  an  incline 
of  one  in  seven=8°l,  nat.  sin. =.1-4349?  What  would  be  the  loss  of 
power  with  a  horse?     Why? 

8.  What  is  the  scale  of  declivity  of  a  line?  What  is  its  use,  and 
how  is  it  constructed?     State  the  same  with  regard  to  a  plane. 

9.  Describe  the  geometrical  formation,  by  cylinders,  of  the  soffits  of 
the  groined  and  the  cloistered  arches.  How  are  the  centers,  or  supports 
of  their  masonry,  constructed,  knowing  the  diameters  of  the  soffits? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  possessed  by  straight  over  curved  lines 
of  railway's?  What  is  the  maximum  expenditure  justifiable  in  straight- 
ening a  railway?  What  are  the  recommendations  of  curves?  How  do 
the  traffic  and  character  of  the  engines  on  a  road  determine  the  depths 
of  its  cuttings  and  embankments? 

FURTHER   PLANS    FOR   INSTRUCTION    IN    MECHANIC   ARTS. 

To  popularize  the  work  of  the  University,  the  Regents  instituted,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  work,  six  courses  of  lectures  in  San  Francisco, 
adai)tcd,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  needs  of  intelligent  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, and  others,  who  are  there  desirous  of  adding  to  their  knowledge 
of  moilern  .science.  Five  of  these  courses  have  been  given,  and  have 
been  well  attended  by  those  for  whom  they  were  designed. 

It  was  not  supposed  that  these  cour.sos  would  do  more  than  servo  a 
temporary  purpose,  but  it  was  hojjed  that  they  would  lead  to  the  foun- 
dation iu  San  Francisco  of  a  Polj'technic  School,  or  School  of  the  Use- 
fill  Arts.  During  the  present  Winter  a  member  of  the  Board  of  llegents, 
who  has  taken  the  livelicBt  interest  in  this  branch  of  education,  and  who 
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appreciated  the  incompleteness  of  what  is  now  doing,  secured  from  u 
number  of  gentlemen  the  guarantee  for  two  years  of  a  sum  of  money 
sullicieiii  to  begin  a  school  ol'  this  sort,  on  a  comprehensive  foundation, 
independent  of,  and  yet  affiliated  with  the  University. 

As  the  result  of  much  thought  and  consultation,  the  following  scheme 
was  proposed  and  approved  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  project: 

1.  Let  the  donors  give  their  money  to  three  or  five  Trustees,  who 
shall  dispense  and  account  for  all  sums  paid  out,  and  manage  the  whole 
enterprise. 

2..  Let  a  Council  of  seven  men  advise  these  Trustees  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  executing  the  details  of  the  plan. 

3.  Let  a  man  of  scientific  education,  who  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
industrial  applications  of  science,  and  who  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  desires  of  the  common  people,  be  made  the  Director  of  the  school. 

4.  Let  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  select  assistant  teach- 
ers, from  five  to  ten  in  number,  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  industrial  science  and  art. 

5.  Let  the  Trustees  provide  also  for  popular  lectures,  illustrated  as 
far  as  possible,  before  small  and  large  audiences,  on  the  most  recent  and 
useful  discoveries  adapted  to  the  wants  of  common  life. 

6.  Let  the  instruction  be  given  in  evenings,  at  early  morning  hours, 
or  holidays,  in  vacations;  and  let  it  be  given  in  short  courses,  running 
through  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months,  so  as  to  supplement,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  public  schools  and  all  other  existing  institutions. 

7.  Let  rooms  be  hired  in  central  and  convenient  places,  ailapted  for 
lectures,  class-rooms,  and  workshops;  and  let  them  be  equipped  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  implements,  tools,  and  apparatus. 

S.     Let  special  provision  be  made  for  instruction: 

(a)  In  chemistry,  as  it  relates  to  metal  working,  assaying,  electro- 
plating, bleaching,  d^'eing,  and  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

(/>)  In  mechanics,  in  relation  to  the  princijiles  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  turbine,  the  hydraulic  press,  the  loom,  the  lathe,  and  other  mechan- 
isms. 

(c)  In  industrial  drawing,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  construction  of 
buildings,  machines,  engines,  etc. 

((/)  In  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  resources;  especially  in  the 
study  of  California,  its  climate,  mineral  wealth,  vegetation,  commerce, 
etc. 

(e)  In  domestic  and  political  economy,  the  conditions  of  social  and 
indiviiiual  happiness. 

9.  Let  the  Trustees  and  Council  especially  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Universit}'  of  California,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  .San  Fran- 
cisco, so  as  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  professors,  the  apjiaratus, 
the  museums,  and  the  libraries  already  provided. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry,  like  natural  philosophy,  is  indispensable  in  any  course  of 
instruction  which  relates  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Metallurgy,  assaying, 
agriculture,  and  almost  all  departments  of  manufacturing  industry,  are 
more  or  less  dej)endent  upon  the  progress  ol'  chemical  knowledge.  This 
subject  has,  therelbre,  received  from  the  Board  full  consideration,  and 
the  laboratories  i)rovided  at  Berkeley  are,  in  all  respects,  admirably 
adapted  for  instruction  in  this  funtlamental  science. 

Instruction  is  given  in  general  and  theoretical  chemistry  by  lectures, 
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recitations,  and  laboratory  practice.  This  course  extends  through  three 
terms;  one  in  freshman  year,  and  two  in  sophomore  year;  and  em- 
braces the  elements  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  Students,  after 
making  themselves  familiar  with  the  details  of  experiments,  are  required 
to  repeat  the  same  in  the  laboratory  for  elementary  chemistry. 

An  advanced  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  to  students  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  in  general  and  theoretical  chemistry.  This  course 
will  embrace  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  and 
their  application  to  analytical  and  metallurgical  chemistry,  and  to  min- 
eralogy. 

The  chemical  laboratories  will  be  opened  daily  for  instruction  in  ana- 
h'tical  chemistr}'. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  will  include  the  ana- 
lysis of  simple  and  complex  substances  in  the  wet  way,  their  analysis 
by  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  and  flame  reactions,  and  the  determination 
of  minerals  with  the  blow-pipe.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  a 
careful  record  of  their  work,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  inspection 
of  the  professor.  Upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  students  may  pass  to  the  quantitative  laboratory. 

In  the  .quantitative  laboratory,  insti'uction  will  be  given  in  the  quan- 
titative gravimetric  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  salts,  minerals,  ashes 
of  plants,  mineral  waters,  etc.,  in  volumetric  analysis,  including  acidi- 
metry,  alkolimetry.  chlorimetry,  etc.,  in  organic  analysis;  in  gas  analysis; 
in  the  preparation  from  inorganic  and  organic  compounds,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  original  investigations. 

Students  taking  the  course  of  chemistry  will  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory  during  junior  year,  and 
twenty  hours  a  week  during  senior  year. 

Students  who,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  do  not  wish  to  take  the  full 
course,  may  enroll  themselves  with  the  Professor  of  Cheraistrj^  as  special 
students.  Students  wishing  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  will  find  an 
abundant  opportunity  for  pursuing  their  studies. 

Every  opportunity  possible  is  made  use  of  to  give  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  chemistry  which  have  a  practical  application  to  the  arts. 

A  room  for  the  study  of  photography,  in  connection  with  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  can 
be  supplied. 

Practical  instruction  in  electro-metallurgy  will  be  given  to  such  stu- 
dents as  desire  it. 

So  far  as  practical,  students  will  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
chemicals  used  in  the  laboratories;  the  object  being  to  give  them  as 
much  practice  in  manufacturing  chemistry  as  is  possible. 

Special  training  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  will  be  given  to 
such  of  the  advanced  students  in  chemistry  as  may  desire  it. 

Careful  lists  of  waste  products,  minerals,  etc.,  which  may  be  utilized, 
will  be  kept,  and  students  instructed  in  methods  of  saving  them. 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  SECOND  INQUIRY. 


MANACiEMENT    OF  THE  AGPvICULTUHAL  COLLEGE   LANDS. 


Second. — "  What  has  been  the  management  by  the  Re.i^ents  of  the  one 
hundred  and  tift^'  thousand  acres  of  agricultural  lauds  donated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  State  of  California;  whether  the  same  has  been  defective 
or  not;  and  if  defective,  wherein  such  defect  has  existed,  and  what  is 
the  cause  as  well  as  the  remedy  of  such  defect?" 

By  the  organic  Act  creating  the  Universit}-,  tlie  Board  of  Regents 
were  invested  with  full  powers  to  locate  and  sell  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege lands  "  for  such  price,  and  on  such  terms  only  as  they  shall  pre- 
scribe." 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Board  for  the  sale  of  these  lands  was 
the  passage  of  the  following  resolution,  on  the  twent3'-8eventh  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight: 

Besolved,  That  warrants  be  prepared  in  such  manner  and  furm  as  the 
Law  Committee  may  decide  to  be  legal  and  proper,  authorizing  the 
holder  to  locate  one  hundred  and  sixty  (100)  acres  of  land,  as  a  portion 
of  the  one  Ijundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  granted  to  this  State  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  Jul}'  second,  eigiiteen  hundred  and  sixty-two; 
that  these  warrants  be  numbered  from  number  one  to  number  sixty,  in- 
clusive; that  a  minimum  price  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Eegents,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  then  authorized  to  invite  proposals  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  these  warrants  by  advertisement  for  tliirty  or  sixty  days." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  minimum  price  of  these  lands  was  fixed  at 
five  dollars  per  acre,  in  gold  coin.  After  full  advertisement  no  bids 
were  received  for  the  purchase  of  these  land  warrants. 

On  the  tenth  of  November  the  Board  authorized  the  Secretary  to  sell, 
at  private  sale,  the  nine  thousand  six  hundred  acres  previously  adver- 
tised, at  a  price  not  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  in  gold  coin. 

Under  this  autliority  but  four  warrants,  calling  in  the  aggregate  for 
six  hundred  and  I'orly  acres,  were  sobl. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  lands  could  not  be  sold  through  the 
medium  ol"  land  warrants  at  five  dollars  i)er  acre,  all  cash. 

On  the  second  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  Board 
received  a  proposition  from  a  responsible  jiarty  to  purchase  the  entire 
grant  of  one  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  acres  at  three  dollars  and  a 
half  per  acre,  in  gold. 

This  pi'oposition  was  declined. 

Finding  all  ettorts  to  dispose  of  the  lands  by  sale  of  warrants  and  b}- 
private  contract  unavailing,  and  the  area  of  desirable  public  lands,  subject 
to  location,  rapidly  diniiuishiug,  the  Board  entered  into  a  contract  with 
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three  experienced  surveyors  and  land  experts  (Messrs.  Jobu  C.  Hays, 
G.  Howard  Thompson,  and  H.  A.  Higley),  authorizing  them,  as  locating 
agents  of  the  University,  to  locate  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land;  they  to  receive,  for  their  compensation,  a  percentage 
upon  the  price  per  acre  for  which  the  lands  might  be  afterwards  sold, 
and  they  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  location,  , 

This  step,  it  will  be  observed,  contemplated  the  obtaining  of  title  to 
certain  fixed  tracts  of  land,  and  holding  the  same  for  a  market. 

Under  this  contract  several  thousand  acres  of  land  were  located  in 
the  Tuhire  Valley;  but  as  they  were  subsequently,  for  good  reasons, 
abandoned,  no  progress  was  made  thereby  in  the  disposition  of  the 
grant. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  Board 
appointed  H.  A,  Higley,  Land  Agent  of  the  University,  with  authority 
to  sell  the  college  lands  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  in  gold  coin;  of  which 
twenty  per  cent  should  be  paid  in  cash,  and  a  credit  allowed  for  the  re- 
maining eighty  per  cent,  with  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance,  payable 
in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  per  annum. 

Even  on  these  favorable  terms  but  slow  progress  vvas  made  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands.  The  sales  languished,  and  finally  almost  ceased, 
while  the  available  public  lands  were  becoming  i-apidly  absorbed  by 
preemption,  by  railroad  grunts,  and  by  location  of  the  cheap  college 
scrip  of  other  States,  and  of  other  land  scrip  of  various  kinds. 

Unless  further  legislation  could  be  obtained,  it  Avas  apparent  the  grant 
could  not  be  sold  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  in  coin. 

The  Eegenis  set  themselves  to  work  with  zeal  to  procure  such  further 
legislation  from  Congress.  With  that  view  they  drew  up  the  projet  of  a 
bill,  which  they  transmitted  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  to  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  and  asked  their 
influence  to  procure  the  pa.^sage  of  the  same. 

This  bill  contained  special  privileges  to  be  conferred  upon  the  State 
of  California — in  the  manner  of  locating  its  grant — and  on  this  account, 
strong  opposition  was  made  to  its  passage. 

It  was  not  until  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-one,  that 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  Congress,  and  this,  only,  through  the 
extraordinary  eftbrts  made  by  the  iiegents,  backed  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  our  delegation  in  Congress. 

This  bill  provided,  among  other  things: 

First — That  the  State  should  have  the  right  to  make  its  selections 
"from  any  lands  within  its  limits,  subject  to  preemption,  settlement, 
entry,  sale,  or  location,  under  any  laws  of  the  United  States,"  thus  re- 
moving many  restrictions,  and  greutlj'  enlarging  the  area  for  location. 

Second — Permitting  the  State  to  make  a  selection  for  the  smallest 
legal  subdivision,  to  wit:  for  forty  acres.  This  was  a  valuable  privilege, 
as  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  smallest  tract  that  could  be 
located  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Land  Office  required  that  even  this  amount  should  be  a  technical 
quarter  section.  It  would  not  permit  the  location  of  two  eighty-acre 
tracts,  though  adjoining,  if  in  sepai'ate  quarter  sections. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  provision,  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
separate  applications  have  been  made  for  tracts  of  fort}'  and  eighty 
acres  each. 

Third — Under  the  law,  as  it  formerly  existed,  in  case  lands  were 
selected  within  the  limits  of  a  railroad  reservation,  commonly  known 
as   double  minimum  lands,  the  State  was  compelled  to  surrender  two 
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acres  of  its  j^rant  for  every  acre  located,  and  the  purchaser  was,  there- 
fore, conipelled  to  jiay  ten  dolhirs  per  acre.  This  practically  put  a  stop 
to  the  sale  of  double  miiiiimiin  lands. 

The  new  law.  in  such  a  case,  permits  the  State  to  select  lands  withia 
a  railroad  reservation,  acre  for  acn-,  jniying  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for  each  acre  so 
selected.  The  effect  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  such  lands  from  ten 
dollars  an  acre  to  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

But  the  most  important  provision  of  the  Act  was  the  fullowing: 

"That  where  lands  sought  to  be  selected  for  the  Agricultural  College 
are  uni<urveiJed,  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  etfect,  with  the  JU\uisler  of  the  United  States  Land  Otfice,  de- 
scribing the  land  by  towusliip  and  range,  and  shall  make  apj)lication  to 
the  United  States  Survc3'or  (ieneral  for  a  survey  of  the  same.  *  *  * 
lie  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  the  said  lands  surveyed,  and  the 
township  plats  returned  to  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and  lands  so 
surveyed  and  returned  shall,  for  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  plats 
in  the  United  States  Land  Office,  be  held  exclusively  for  location  for  the 
Agricultural  College;  and  within  said  thirty  days  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  State  shall  make  application  to  the  United  States  Land  Office 
for  the  lands  sought  to  be  located,  by  sections,  and  parts  of  sections; 
provided,  that  an}'  rights,  under  the  preemption  or  homestead  laws, 
acquired  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  required  statement  with  the  United 
States  licgister,  shall  not  be  impaired  or  afi'ected  by  this  Act." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  a  demand  for  the  college  lands  rap- 
idly sprang  up,  and  through  its  instrumentality  the  entire  grant  has 
been  disposed  of  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  Kegeuts. 

TERMS    OP    SALE. 

The  rate  charged  is,  for  single  minimum  lands,  five  dollars  per  acre; 
and  for  double  minimum  lands,  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  in  gold  coin. 

On  the  latter,  however,  the  .Regents  are  required  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  IJeceivcr  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  in  addition  to 
the  surrender  of  an  acre  of  their  grant.  The  Regents  receive  this  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  from  purehasors,  in  gold,  and  puy 
it  in  currency  to  the  Receiver;  thus  realizing  a  profit  of  about  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  acre,  over  and  above  the  fixed  price  of  five  dollars, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  Act  of  Congress  making  this  grant  requires  that  the  State  shall 
pay  all  such  expenses. 

CREDIT    ALLOWED. 

If  purchasers  .prefer,  they  are  permitted  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  (20 
per  cent)  or  one  dollar  per  acre  in  cash,  and  are  allowed  a  ci'edit  for 
tho  remaining  eighty  ])er  cent  (80  per  cent),  of  four  dollars  per  acre,  the 
unpaid  balance  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  (10  per  cent) 
per  annum,  payable  in  a<lvance. 

Each  apj)licant  is  required  to  sign  an  agi-eemcnt  that  ho  will  pay  in 
full,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  application, 
and  after  one  year's  notice,  when  demanded  by  the  Land  Agent;  and  if 
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all  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  are  not  complied  with,  then  the 
lands  to  revert  to  the  University  without  suit,  and  any  approval  of  the 
application  to  become  null  and  void.  In  the  case  of  double  minimum 
lands,  surveyed,  it  was,  at  first,  the  practice  to  exact  of  the  purchaser 
but  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  or  twenty  per  cent  of  six  dollars 
and  a  quarter  (the  price  per  acre),  the  hope  being  indulged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  be  induced  to  remit  to  the  University  the  pay- 
ment of  the  excess  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  required  to  be 
paid  on  this  class  of  lands. 

This  hope  was  dissipated  some  six  months  ago  by  the  instructions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  notifying  the  United 
States  Land  Ofiices  for  California,  that  title  would  not  be  made  to  the 
State  for  double  minimum  lands  unless  this  excess  of  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre  was  prepaid. 

Since  that  time  the  Eegents  have  required  from  purchasers  a  cash 
payment  of  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  acre  on  such  lands — being  one 
dollar  or  twenty  per  cent  of  five  dollars,  for  the  University,  and  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  the  excess  to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Parties  are  allowed  to  pay  up,  in  full,  either  at  the  time  the  Eegents 
are  prepared  to  make  title  to  them,  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  cases  the  title  to  these  lands  is 
obtained  in  the  name  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University,  and  remains  in 
their  name  until  full  payment  is  made.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  title 
is  issued  bj'  patent  to  the  purchaser. 

When  parties  avail  themselves  of  the  credit  allowed,  a  certificate  of 
purchase  is  issued  to  them  after  they  have  paid  up  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  price — interest  in  advance  from  the  date  of  approval  of  their  loca- 
tion by  the  Land  Agent,  to  the  succeeding  first  of  January,  and  eight 
dollars  fees.  These  fees  are  paicj  into  the  Treasury  of  the  University 
at  the  time  the  certificate  of  purchase  is  issued,  and  with  other  items  of 
revenue,  which  will  be  explained  by  and  by,  realize  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  administration. 

For  some  time,  purchasers  were  not  required  to  pay  the  twenty  per 
cent,  or  first  installment,  until  the  Land  Agent  had  obtained  title,  in  the 
name  of  the  Eegents,  for  the  lands  sought,  and  notified  the  applicant  of 
that  fact.  But  experience  soon  showed  that  this  practice  was  unwise. 
It  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  applicant' to  take  the  lands  or  not,  as  con- 
venience or  interest  might  dictate,  without  apprehension  of  loss  from 
failure  to  fulfill  his  contract.  The  rule  was,  therefore,  speedily  estab- 
lished, that  the  applicant  should  give  security  to  the  extent  of  one  dol- 
lar per  acre,  at  least,  that  he  would  take  and  pay  for  the  lands,  if  the 
Eegents  should  succeed  in  procuring  title  to  same. 

He  is  now  required,  as  a  condition  precedent,  to  furnish  the  Land 
Agent  with  a  certificate  of  deposit,  which,  on  its  face,  shall  state  that 
he  has  deposited  an  amount  equivalent  to  one  dollar  (§1)  per  acre,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University,  payable  when  indorsed  by  said 
Eegents.  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  payment,  it  is  only  security;  and 
is  held  by  the  Land  Agent  until  the  Eegister  of  the  Land  OflBce  accept8 
or  rejects  the  application. 

If  the  application  is  accepted,  the  certificate  of  deposit  is  indorsed  by 
the  Eegents,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  becomes  a  payment.  It  is 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  Land 
Fund. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  is  rejected  by  the  United  States 
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Registor,  (]>o  certificate  is  indorsed  by  tlio  Regents  back  to  the  ordor  of 
the  de)M)sitor  or  applicant,  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  transaction. 

Sonietinies  an  ai>plicatioti  is  accepted  lor  part  of  the  hinds  a])pliod  for, 
and  rejected  for  another  pari.  In  this  case,  the  original  cerliticate  is 
subdividt'd  into  two  new  certiticates,  one  of  whicli  is  indorsed  to  the 
onler  of  the  applicant,  and  the  other  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  iho  Uni- 
versity. 

This  statenu-nt  covers  the  whole  financial  system. 

PRECAUTIONS    TAKEN    TO   PROTECT   SETTLERS. 

In  the  management  of  this  grant,  it  has  been  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Uegents  throughout,  to  avoi<l  all  contests  with  bona  fido  occupants  of 
lanil,  evi-n  though  said  occupants,  through  neglect  or  ignorance,  may 
have  taken  no  steps  to  perfect  their  equitable  rights 

It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  for  the  Laud  Agent  to  examine  each  of 
the  numerous  parcels  of  land  applied  for.  lie  cannot  know,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  therefore,  whether  parties  other  than  the  ;\j)plicants  have 
ir.atie  improvements  thereon  or  not;  but,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Eegents,  he  takes  all  reasonable  ])recaulions  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Before  an  apjdicalion  is  received,  the  applicant  is  required  to  subscribe 
and  swear  to  the  following  affidavit,  before  some  officer  competent  to 
administer  an  oath: 

"I, ,  of County,  State  of  California,   being  duly  sworn, 

depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  California,  of  lawful  age;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  there  are  no  legal  or  equitable  claims  of  any  kind  to 
the  above  described  land,  nor  an}-  occupation  of,  nor  any  improvements 
upon  the  same,  under  any  legal  or  equitable  title  other  than  those  of 
the  api)Iicant;  and  that  the  above  described  lands  are  not  timbered 
lands,  and  that  each  legal  subdivision  in  the  above  descriljed  tracts  ia 
more  valuable  as  agricultural  than  as  mineral  land. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this da}'  of ,  187-. 


"  Witness  my  hand, ." 

[If  the  lands  should  happen  to  be  timbered,  the  clause  "and  that  the 
above  described  lands  are  not  timbered  lands,"  is  stricken  from  the  affi- 
davit. In  such  cases,  special  arrangements  are  made,  which  will  be 
explained  presently.] 

With  this  affidavit  in  hand,  the  Land  Agent  then  applies  to  the  Re- 
gister of  the  United  States  Land  Office  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  to  locate,  in  the  name  of  the  Regents  of  the  llniver- 
sity,  as  ])art  of  the  Agricultural  College  grant  to  California,  the  j)arcel 
of  lan<i,  described  by  section,  township,  and  range,  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  purchase. 

Even  though  upon  the  books  of  the  Register  the  land  njipoars  free 
and  open  to  location,  he  retains  the  application  of  the  Regents  for  ninety 
days  after  its  receij)t,  in  his  office,  without  action.  This,  to  give  any 
party  having  equitable  claims  to  said  land  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
entry,  and  prove  up  his  claim.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  no 
counter  claimant  appears,  the  Register  accepts  the  application  on  behalf 
of  the  Universit}',  notifies  the  l)cpurtment  in  Washington  of  such  ac- 
ceptance, and  also  the  Land  Agent  of  the  University. 
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The  latter,  even  then,  does  not  issue  title  to  the  applicant,  but  as  a 
measure  of  extra  precaution,  to  give  equitable  claimants,  if  anj^  every 
possible  opportunity  to  secure  their  rights,  retains  the  Eegister's  accept- 
ance still  thirty  daj's  more,  in  his  hands. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  no  other  claimant  appears^  a  certifi- 
cate of  purchase  is  issued  to  the  applicant. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  appear  that  the  shortest  time  in  which 
an  applicant  can  procure  title  is  four  months  from  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation— in  practice,  it  is  oftener  six  months.  We  respectfully  submit, 
that  having  due  regard  to  the  efficient  management  of  this  grant,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Kegents  to  adopt  any  more  effective  precautions  to 
protect  the  rights  of  unknown  counter  claimants.  It  has  been  their 
jjolicy  and  their  practice,  as  long  as  the  matter  remains  subject  to  their 
control,  which  is  up  to  the  time  of  the  approval  of  a  location  by  their 
Land  Agent  (after  which  a  conti'act  exists  which  they  cannot  invali- 
date), to  abandon,  whenever  they  can  do  so,  in  justice  to  the  applicant, 
any  and  every  location,  where  a  claimant  appears  with  even  a  faint 
show  of  equitable  right. 

TIMBERED   LANDS. 

In  case  the  lands  applied  for  are  timbered,  the  purchaser  must  either 
pa}'  in  full;  or,  if  he  claims  a  credit  for  eighty  per  cent,  he  must,  before 
title  Is  issued  to  him,  furnish  a  bond,  with  approved  sureties,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance. 

UNSURVEYED   LANDS. 

The  University  has,  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  had  the  right  to  locate  upon  unsur- 
veyed  lands. 

At  the  inception  of  their  administration,  no  deposit  was  exacted  from 
applicants  for  this  class  of  lands,  but  they  were  informed  that  applicants 
for  surveyed  lands  would  always  be  preferred,  even  though  later  comers, 
and  that  we  should  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  furnish  them  title  if  the 
grant  should  be  exhausted  at  the  time  their  survey  might  be  completed. 

Availing  themselves  of  their  privilege,  parties,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
applied  for  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  unsurveyed  lands — 
some  of  them  for  very  large  tracts.  These  applications  are  now  of  no 
practical  interest;  as  the  pai'ties  have  never  taken  steps  to  have  the  lands 
surveyed,  and  as  the  grant  is  now  exhausted,  they  could  not  obtain  title 
if  they  were  to  show  that  the  surveys  have  since  been  made. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  the  Regents  obtained  the  right  to  secure  title  to  un- 
surveyed lands,  by  applying  to  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for 
an  order  of  survey,  and  notifying  the  Register  of  their  intention  to 
locate  such  lands,  describing  them  by  township  and  range. 

Under  the  law,  this  gives  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  locating  the 
lands  applied  for,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  plats  of  survey 
are  filed  in  the  Register's  office. 

All  parties  applj'ing  for  unsurveyed  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  have  been  for  some  time  past  required  to  furnish  the  same  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  as  in  the 
case  of  applicants  for  surveyed  lands. 
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In  all  such  instances,  it  is  Itelievcd  the  applicants  are  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  will  take  aud  pay  for  their  lands  when  the  surveys  are  com- 
pleted. 

AMOUNT    REALIZED. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  received  to  date,  as  princij>al  from  the  sale 
of  colU\i,'c  laiuls.  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  and  twenty-five 
dollars  and  forty-seven  cents.  Of  this  amount,  seventj'-uine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  is  <leposited  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Universit}'  in  the  Bank  of  California,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  (G  per  cent)  per  annum.  The  remainder, 
thirty-tour  tliousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents, 
was  temporarily  invested  in  the  pui'chase  of  four  full  blocks,  with  ex- 
tensive improvements,  in  the  heart  of  the  growing  City  of  Oakland, 
being  the  property  formerly  owned  by  the  College  of  California  and  the 
Brayton  estate.  This  property  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  fiftj-  thou- 
sand dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent  per  annum. 

It  has  cost,  to  date,  including  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  paid  as  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  humlrod  and  seventy- 
six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  is  valued  by  the  most  competent 
experts  at  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  By 
many  it  is  rated  even  higher. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  University  to  Berkele}',  this  propert}'  is  no 
longer  essential.  It  is  growing  in  value,  however,  year  by  year.  Should 
it  be  deemed  best  to  dispose  of  it,  it  will  realize  a  sura — say  one  hun<lred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  least — sufficient  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  repay  the  Land  Fund  the  thirty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  borrowed,  and  leave 
a  surplus  of  sixty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eightj'-four  dollars  and 
forty-nine  cents,  yielding  in  the  shape  of  profit  a  far  larger  interest  upon 
the  amount  of  tlie  Land  Fund  invested,  than  could  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  any  ordinary  safe  investment. 

Only  the  interest  upon  the  principal  of  the  Land  Fund  can  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  current  expenses.  The  total  interest  collected  to  date, 
on  this  account,  is  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents. 

EXHIBIT. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  exhibit,  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
agricultural  lands  sold,  and  the  amount  received  therefor: 


9,6l>4  Rores  land  sold  nt  9b  per  acre 

346  74-100  acres  sulJ  at  ^(>  25  per  acre 

21,436  66-100  iicros  suld  at  ?5  per  aero,  upon  which  20  per  cent 
was  paid,  and  balance;  on  time,  bcarmg  10  per  cent  inter- 
est per  annum 

15,034  Sb-100  acres  sold  at  $6  2;'.  per  acre,  upon  which  20  per 
cent  WHS  paid,  balance  on  time,  bearing  uiterest  at  10  per 
cent  per  annum 

4,031  6.^-l(Kt  acres  sold  at  85,  upon  which  20  per  cent  wa«  paid, 
and  balance  aflerward>  paid  in  lull 

Balance  HO  pisr  cent,  subsequently  i)aid  on  same 

480  acros  sold  at  $0  25  per  airo,  upon  which  20  per  cent  was 
paid,  and  balance  afterwards  pi^id  in  full 

Balance  80  per  cent  on  bame 


$48,470  00 
2,167  15 


21,436  66 


18,703  41 

4,031  65 
16,126  60 

600  00 
2,400  00 


$114,025  47 
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Amount  brought  forward ;  ^114  Q25  47 

From  interest  on  amounts  due  from  sales  of  land ?32,221  59  ' 

From  land  fees i 2,544  00 

From  excess  payments *..'.|        4760  87 

— I     39,526  46 


Total  number  of  acres  sold 51,023  91-100 

Total  payments ?114,025  47 

Add  for  interest  and  land  fees 34.765  59 

?148,791  06 

isalance  of  80  per  cent  due  on  sales 

75,889  12 

74,774  46 


§5. 


Balance  of  80  per  cent  due  on  sales 
@  §6  25 


§299,454  64 


$153,551  93 


In  addition  to  these  lands  sold,  and  for  whieh  title  has  heen  issued, 
applications  are  on  file,  and  pending  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Land  Eegisters,  for  eighty-one  thousand  and  ninety-three  acres  of  sur- 
veyed lands,  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
unsurveyed  lands. 

_  The  parties  applying  for  these  lands  have  deposited  one  dollar  an  acre 
in  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University,  and  certificates 
of  deposit  to  the  amount  of  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three dollars  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Agent. 

KECAPITULATION — CONDITION    OP   THE    GRANT. 


Number  of  acres  sold,  for  which  title  has  b^en  issued 

Applications  for  surveyed  lands  pending  in  hands  of  U.  s/KeeVsters',"  on" 

which  deposit  has  been  paid 

Unsurveyed  lands  applied  for,  and  awaiting  survev,'on\vhich  deposit" has 

been  paid " f  ^ 

Number  of  acres  selected  by  Locating  Agents,  and  forfeited  by  applicants— 
now  the  property  of  the  University „ 

.      ,.      .       ^    ,  Total 

Applications  filed  (without  deposit)  for  unsurveyed  lands,  say  for 


51,023.91 
81,093.00 
13,480.00 


145,596.91 

,840.75 

154,437.66 
210,000.00 


It  Will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  apparently  oversold  our  grant  to 
the  extent  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  sixty-six 
one  hundredths  acres;  but  more  than  this  amount  will  doubtless  be  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  Eegisters,  in  cases  of  contest  now  pendino- 
before  them.  ° 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  declined  to  receive  any  more 
applications. 

Until  the  Eegisters  report  upon  our  applications  now  in  their  hands, 
we  cannot  know  exactly  for  how  many  acres  located,  we  can  obtain  title. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  we  can  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having  sold 
these  lands  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Our  management  certainly 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  State  Boards  and  officers  having 
control  of  the  several  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  the  State  of 
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California.  Of  tho  five  hundred  tboasand  acres  donated  for  internal 
improvements,  and  afterwards  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools, 
but  a  portion  was  sold  in  the  shape  of  land  warrants,  for  two  dollars 
per  acre;  the  remain<ier  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
or  an  average,  say,  of  one  dollar  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per 
acre. 

The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  school  sections,  and  the  so-called  lieu 
lands,  also  the  Seminary  and  Public  Building  lands,  were  sold  by  tho 
State  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  the  swamp  lands 
for  one  dollar,  while  we,  entering  the  field,  substantially,  not  until  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  by  which  time  desirable  public 
lands,  subject  to  location,  had  been  closely  gleaned,  have  so  managed  as 
to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  our  entire  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres,  at  five  dollars  per  acre  in  gold  coin,  net. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  another  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  sold  her  Agricultural  College  Grant  for  one  fifth  as  much  as 
■we  have  obtained.  Some  States  sold  their  College  lands  as  low  as  forty 
cents,  others  for  fifty  cents,  and  a  few  of  them  as  high  as  seventy-five 
cents  per  acre  in  currency.  The  average  price  for  all  of  them  does  not 
probably  exceed  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents,  currency,  per  acre. 

So  much  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  Agricultural  Land 
Grant. 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  THIRD  INQUIRY. 


HOW  THE  REGENTS  HAVE  ADMINISTERED  THEIR  TRUST. 


"  Third — Whether  or  not  the  Regents  of  the  University  have  properly 
administered  the  funds  of  the  University  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
them;  and  if  not,  in  what  particulars." 

The  organic  Act  creating  and  organizing  the  University  of  California 
was  approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
The  Regents  organized  on  the  ninth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.  Since  then,  nearly  six  years  have  elapsed,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  At  the  outset,  the 
prospect  was  not  encouraging.  All  they  possessed  to  represent  a  Uni- 
versity, was  an  uninhabited  site  at  Berkeley.  Everything  had  to  be 
created. 

It  was  necessary,  at  the  very  start,  to  secure  a  corps  of  professors  of 
ability  and  reputation,  for  it  was  clear  that  men  of  moderate  attain- 
ments— cheap  men,  picked  up  hap-hazard — could  never  build  up  an  insti- 
tution of  grade  so  high  as  to  bring  back  the  youth  of  California  from 
Harvard,  and  Princeton,  and  Yale,  and  other  Eastern  colleges  of  note, 
to  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  in  search  of  the  higher 
culture;  or,  tailing  to  recall  those  already  gone,  at  least  to  retain  those 
looking  for  a  University  education. 

The  Regents  devoted  much  time  and  anxious  consideration  to  the 
selection  of  a  proper  Faculty;  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  they 
have  cause  for  congratulation  that  they  succeeded  so  well.  The  pro- 
fessors, as  a  body,  are  men  of  the  highest  attainments;  some  of  them 
with  a  national  reputation.  They  are  devoted  to  their  profession — 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  anxious  to  establish  such  a 
name  for  our  University,  that  no  young  Californian  need  go  farther  in 
search  of  the  highest  learning.  We  venture  to  assert  that  but  few  in- 
stitutions— and  those  few  only  from  their  splendid  endowments — surpass 
us  in  the  range  and  variety  of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  high  character 
of  the  instruction  imparted. 

An  examination  of  our  latest  "Register"  will  show  that  almost  every 
branch  of  useful  learning  is  taught  in  our  University,  so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  compressed  into  so  brief  a  period  as  a  four  years'  course. 

Next  to  the  securing  of  an  able  Faculty,  the  most  important  step  was 
to  obtain  suitable  accommodations.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
old  College  of  California,  we  secured  the  use  of  their  grounds  and  build- 
ings in  Oakland,  where  the  law  permitted  us  to  locate  the  University 
temporarily,  until  it  could  be  established  on  its  permanent  site  at  Berke- 
ley. The  Regents  obtained  the  free  use  of  these  buildings  on  condition 
that  they  would  organize  the   College  of  Letters   with  a  full  course,  so 
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that  such  of  the  students  of  the  college  as  might  desire,  and  should  bo 
found  qualified,  miglit  proceed  with  their  studies  in  tlie  University. 

The  rniversity  was  first  opened  on  the  twenty-third  of  September, 
eighteen  liumlred  and  sixty-nine,  with  an  attendance  of  forty-two  stu- 
(jeiits,  nlo^5t  of  whom  hud  belonged  to  the  four  classes  of  the  college. 

At  a  later  date,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  California,  wliieh  resulted  in  the  transfer  to  the  Hegents  of 
all  their  property  and  assets,  on  condition  that  they  (the  Regents)  should 
pay  their  liabilities.  This  property  consisted  of  an  entire  block,  with 
commodious  buildings,  in  the  heart  of  Oakland;  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able homestead  lots  at  Berkeley;  one  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  so- 
called  ''mountain  land,"  in  the  same  neighborhood;  all  the  College 
water  compan3''s  rights;  the  whole  estimated  to  be  worth  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  liabilities  of  the  college,  assumed  and  paid  by  the  Regents,  over 
and  above  the  cash  since  received  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  assets, 
amounted  to  forty-nine  thousand  and  thirty  dollars  and  four  cents. 

On  the  eleventh  of  IS'ovember,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the 
Board  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  Brayton  property,  in  Oak- 
land, consistingof  two  full  blocks,  with  the  valuable  and  extensive  build- 
ings thereon,  together  with  the  furniture  therein.  On  this  property  a 
mortgage  of  fiftj'  thousand  dollars  existed  In  payment,  the  Regents 
assumed  the  mortgage  (on  which  the  interest  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  nine  [9]  per  cent)  and  transferred  to  the  vendors  the  outside  proper- 
ty, valued  at  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  adjoining  the  University 
site  at  Berkeley,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  College  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  property  was  thus  obtained  without  any  additional  cash  expendi- 
ture. 

Later,  a  third  block  was  bought  of  the  Brayton  estate  for  the  sura 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  thus  completing,  with  the  block  obtained 
from  the  College  of  California,  the  quadrangle  of  four  blocks,  situated 
between  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth,  Franklin  and  Harrison  streets,  in  the 
City  of  Oakland. 

This  entire  property  was  occupied  by  the  University  up  to  the  six- 
teenth of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

The  purchase  has  proved  profitable  to  the  State.  It  saved  the  heavy 
rent  that  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  so  extensive  a  prop- 
erty, and,  practically,  gave  us  ample  accommodations,  rent  free,  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

;Nor  is  this  all.  The  property  has  enhanced  materially  in  value,  and 
and  Is  now  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  it  cost,  including 
the  interest  paid  on  the  mortgage. 

The  Board  of  liegents  took  steps,  at  an  early  daj',  to  erect  the  neces- ' 
sary  buildings   for  the    University,  on  the  permanent  site  at  Berkeley. 
In  view  of  the  searching  and  exhaustive  investigation  recently  made  by 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  action  of  the  Board  in  detail. 

The  Regents  first  attempted  to  build  the  College  of  Agriculture  out 
of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  tide  lands  paid  to  them  by  the 
State,  by  days'  labor;  l)Ut  finding,  after  the  expenditure  of  fifty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  on  the  granite  base- 
ment, that  the  structure  would  cost  too  much,  and  that  their  means 
would  not  permit  them  to  complete  it,  they  suspended  work. 

By  the  Act  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
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the  Legislature  appropriated  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  University  buildings  at  Berkeley.  A  contract  was  sub- 
sequently made  for  the  completion  of  the  Agricultural  College  building, 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  an  amount 
considered  quite  reasonable  by  experts  best  competent  to  judge.  The 
building  has  cost,  altogether,  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  constructed  public 
buildings  in  the  State.  It  is  finished  in  excellent  style,  and  may  be 
expected  to  endure  for  generations. 

Originally,  it  was  designed  to  put  up  a  second  building,  to  be  called 
the  College  of  Letters,  of  the  same  substantial  and  permanent  character, 
built  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  Two  considerations  induced  a  change 
of  plan  : 

First — The  brief  time  within  which  it  would  have  to  be  constructed 
to  be  in  readiness  for  occupation  on  the  twentieth  of  Sej^tember,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three;  and. 

Second — The  insufficiency  of  means. 

The  Eegents  were  determined  that  one  public  building,  at  least,  should 
be  completed  without  exceeding  the  appropriation. 

This  necessitated  a  change  of  plan  from  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  to  wood, 
with  a  brick  basement.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  construction  of 
the  College  of  Letters  for  the  sum  of  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  and  on  the  sixth  of  September — just  ninety-nine 
working  days  from  the  date  of  commencement — the  building  was  com- 
pleted, accepted,  and  occupied. 

Adding  the  expense  of  several  important  additions,  not  called  for  by 
the  specifications,  and  deducting  the  saving  effected  by  alterations  and 
omissions,  the  amount  paid  the  contractors  reached  eighty  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  The  finish  of  the  basement 
was  not  called  for  by  the  contract.  For  this,  a  further  expenditure  of 
about  nine  thousand  dollars  was  made;  making  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  the  equipment,  about  ninety-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  in  Controller's  wan-ants — equivalent, 
at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  said  vvarrants,  to  about  ninety-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  gold. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  four  able  and  experienced*  architects  and 
builders,  appointed  by  this  Board  to  examine  and  report  upon  this 
building,  have  made  a  detailed  estimate  of  its  value,  in  gold  coin,  as  it 
now  stands. 

This  they  fix  at  ninet}'  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  which  is  but 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  less  than  the  cash 
value  of  the  Controller's  warrants  paid  for  the  completed  building. 
Even  a  larger  difference  than  this  might  be  ascribed  to  the  increased 
expense  growing  out  of  the  rapidity  of  construction,  called  for  by  the 
contract.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  at  least  ten  (10)  per  cent 
more,  to  erect  so  extensive  a  building  in  ninety-nine  days,  than  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  days.  But  even  if  no  allowance  is 
made  for  this,  the  difference  is  not  an  unreasonable  concession  to  the 
contractors,  for  their  skill,  labor,  outlay  of  capital,  and  risk. 

The  Commission  of  architects  and  builders  further  report  that  the 
College  of  Letters  is  well  built,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses designed.  Our  own  personal  examination,  and  the  testimony  of 
President  Gilman,  and  the  professors,  confirm  this.  In  addition,  several 
distinguished  visitors  from  leading  Eastern  Universities  have  expressed 
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their  unqualified  admirntion  of  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  the 
accominoiiations  provided.  *lt  would  be  out  of  place  hero  to  enter  into 
closer  details. 

Wo  submit,  that  the  State  has  received  llie  full  Morlh  of  the  money 
expciuK'd. 

iic-ro  is  a  wtdl-huilt  and  well  finiphod  structure,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty leet  in  length,  with  Aviiigs  sixtytive  feet  in  de]ith;  four  blorios 
high,  containing  all  the  modi-in  in)i)rovcrnenls,  and  situated  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  source  ol"  suj)pli«s.  that  has  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
equipment,  the  equivalent  of  ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  in  gold.  Had  it  been  a  private  undertaking,  wo 
doubt  if  it  could  have  been  built  for  much  less  in  the  same  time. 

MANAGEMENT    OF   THE    FINANCES. 

Excluding,  for  the  present,  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  "appro- 
priated for  the  constiuction  of  buildings,  which  amount  is  paid  directly 
out  of  the  State  'J'reasury,  and  not  by  the  Jicgents,  the}-  have  received 
from  the  Stale,  in  six  years,  for  the  use  of  the  University,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars 
and  seventy-nine  cents.  Besides  this,  they  have  received  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  ninety-throe 
cents,  from  the  following  sources: 


From  ?ales  of  lands — principal j     J114,025  47 

From  intorost  un  iiiijuiid  buiiiiieu- 3-, '-21  57 

From  lies  from  piireli!i;er.< 2, .544  00 


From  interes^t  on  daily  balances  in  bank 

From  tuition  fees 

From  water  rate* • • 

From  cxcf'^s  i)rtymc'nt  on  land  to  be  paid  to  United  States.. 

From  bill>  jtiiyablc.  [This  is  only  a  constnictive,  not  an 
actual  receipt,  and  is  only  introduced  into  the  account  to 
otlVet  the  n)ortgjip-  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is 
charg.'d  as  an  exi»enditure  to  the  account  of  the  IJrayton 


property.] 


Total. 


?148,7i)l  04 

«>,7;VJ  39 

i,7i:i»  00 

1,(174  jV) 

3,y70  00 


50,000  00 


5215,308  ir.i 


The  total  expenditures  by  the  liOgents,  during  their  six  years  of  ser- 
vice, exclusive,  as  before,  of  the  amount  paid  directly  by  the  State  for 
buildings,  have  been  five  hundri'd  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents. 
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The  principal  items  of  expenditure  have  been; 


For  salaries  of  President,  professors,  and  officers 

For  purchase  of  real  estate,  viz:  the  Brayton  property,  in- 
cUiding  the  mortgage  considered  as  paid,  and  all  interest 
thereon 

For  the  College  of  California  property,  including  the  block 
and  buildings  thereon,  and  forty  acres  of  land  at  Berke- 
ley— part  of  the  two  hundred  acres  forming  the  site 

For  amount  expended  on  waterworks 


For  construction  of  basement  of  Agricultural  College 

For  ornamenting,  grading,  and  improving  site  at  Berkeley. 

For  apparatus : 

For  library 

For  equipment  and  repairs  of  buildings  in  Oakland , 

For  free  scholarships 

For  support  of  Preparatory  Department 

For  architects'  plans 

For  legal  services 

For  rents 

For  advertising  and  printing 

For  supplies,  including  stationery 

For  insurance 

For  office  expenses 

For  sundry  smaller  accounts — in  the  aggregate 


?113,592  45 


49,030  04 
4,279  59 


Total. 


$228,826  75 


166,902  08 

64,500  72 

21,151  05 

18,974  91 

7,491  39 

12,971  65 

4,833  33 

2,045  39 

2,965  00 

2,088  75 

6,322  00 

8,366  41 

2,522  10 

1,693  18 

1,493  45 

10,145  60 


fl548,293  76 


If  we  consider  the  fifty  thousand  dollar  mortgage  unpaid,  the  actual 
cash  expenditures  in  six  j^ears  have  been  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents. 
If  to  this  amount  we  add  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  dol- 
lars expended  directly  by  the  State  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  buildings,  it  will  show  a  total  expenditure  on  University  account  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  dol- 
lars. 

And  now,  what  have  we  to  show  for  this  expenditure? 

First — A  splendid  University,  of  high  grade  and  of  established  repu- 
tation, imparting  instruction  in  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  free 
to  all  comers,  male  and  female,  in  successful  operation. 

No  money  consideration  can  represent  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
to  the  State. 

Second — The  amount  paid  for  instruction,  for  free  scholarships,  and 
for  support  of  a  preparatory  department,  aggregating  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty  seven 
cents,  has  gone  beyond  recall. 

For  this  we  have  nothing  tangible  to  show.  It  is  represented  by  the 
knowledge  imparted  to  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  our  State.  It  will,  we 
trust,  bear  its  fruits  in  time,  in  the  form  of  wise  statesmen  and  legisla- 
tors, accomplished  scholars,  original  thinkers  and  inventors,  able  jurists,, 
public  beneiactors,  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Is'o  mere  dollars  and  cents  can  represent  the  value  of  these.  But 
aside  from  the  intangible  blessings  conferred  by  the  University,  the  lie- 
gents,  representing  the  State,  have  properties  of  great  value  to  show 
for  the  money  expended.  Deducting  from  the  total  expenditure  on  all 
accounts — eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  dollars — the  amount  paid  for  instruction — two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents — and 
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vrc  have  ft  balance  of  five  hundrc*!  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hun- 
drcd  and  eighty-seven  doHars  and  lifty-three  cents.  To  reprcsont  this, 
the  State  owns: 


Four  blocks,  with  valuable  improvements,  in  the  heart  of  Oakland,  worth  at 
least 


Two  luuulred  acres  of  land  at  Berkeley,  worth,  at  a  low  valuation,  one  thousand 
dollars  nor  acre 

New  buikiings  at  Berkeley,  thoroughly  and  handsomolj'  equinpod,  that  cost  a 
toUil  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  Bve  hundred  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-two coiits,  which  the  most  unfriendly  critic  at  all  comiK'tent  to  judge, 
would,  prohubly,  value  nt  not  less  than 

Piftj'  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Oakland,  donated  by  the  late  Edward 
Tompkins,  believed  to  be  worth,  at  present 

A  splendid  collection  of  apparatus,  that  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  United 
States,  by  private  parties,  for 

A  valuable  librarv,  containingover  eleven  thousand  volumes,  worth  at  least 

Toland  Medical  Sail,  in  San  Francisco 

A  museum,  embracing  extensive  collections  of  minerals,  works  of  art,  etc., 
chief  among  which  are  the  State  Geological  Survey  collection,  the  Mills-Voy 
collection,  the  Pioche  collection,  and  the  "Ward  Series  of  Casts,  worth,  at  a 
low  estimate 

Disregarding  numerous  less  important  donations,  this  give  us  properties  of  the 
money  value  cf 


$150,000 
200,000 

300,000 

40,000 

25,000 
15,000 
75,000 

35,000 
$840,000 


"We  submit  that  this  statement  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  charges  of 
carelessness  and  neglect  made  against  the  Regents. 

We  submit  further,  that  it  is  concdusive  evidence  of  the  care,  the 
ability,  and  the  fidelity  with  Avhich  they  have  administered  the  responsi- 
ble and  onerous  trust  confided  to  them.  Deeply  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  appreciating  its  inestimable  value  to  the 
3'outh  of  the  State,  and  to  the  State  itself,  we  have  labored  zealously, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  goo«l,  without  compensation,  or  the 
hope  of  reward,  save  the  consciousness  of  diity  performed,  to  establish, 
on  a  stable  foundation,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  a  first-class  Uni- 
versity. In  this,  we  know  we  have  succeeded.  The  consciousness  of 
this  amply  repays  us  for  our  labors.  If  to  this  be  added  the  approving 
voices  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  shall  be  more  than  content. 

Three  exhibits  are  appended  to  this  financial  statement: 

A.  Eeccipts  and  disbursements  to  January  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

B.  The  same  to  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -four. 

C.  Sales  of  Agricultural  College  lands. 


1 
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[Appendix  A.] 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


EEGENTS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY,  FROM    AUGUST    8,    1868, 
TO    JANUARY    2,    1874. 


{The  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Moulder,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was 
accepted  on  the  second  of  January-,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 
On  retiring,  he  asked  the  Board  to  appoint  an  expert  to  examine  his 
books,  accounts,  and  vouchei's  up  to  that  date.  In  compliance  with  this 
request,  the  Boaril  appointed  Mr.  J.  Ham  Harris,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self closely  to  this  work,  and  on  the  third  of  March  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  progress. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  report  extends  only  to  January  second,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-four. 

RECEIPTS. 


Aug.  8  and  19, 1868 

October  28, 1869 

November  10 

August  5, 1870 

December  31 

December  31 

May  1,  1871 


University  Fund. 

Cflph  paid  by  Stnte  Treasurer  to  W.  C. 
Ralston,  Treasurer  of  the  University, 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  warrants 
on  the  State  Treasurer: 

Cash  received  from  the  State,  from 
proceeds  of  sales  of  tide  lands,  on 
account  of  the  $200,000  appropriated 
to  the  University 

Cash  received  from  the  State  Treas- 
urer by  W.  C.  Ralston,  Treasurer 
of  University 

Cash  received  from  the  State  Treas- 
urer by  W.  C.  Ralston,  Treasurer 
of  University 

Cash  received  from  the  State,  from 
proceeds  of  sales  of  tide  lands,  on 
account  of  the  $200,000  appropriated 
to  the  University 

Cash  received  from  the  State,  from 
proceeds  of  sales  of  tide  lands,  be- 
ing balance  due  on  the  ?200,000 


?45,000  00 
27,831  00 

100,000  00 

14,450  00 

3,000  00 

65,000  00 
35,000  00 


$290,281  00 


lot 
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August  26,  1872, 


Amount  brought  forward 

State  appropriation  account. 

Cash  received  from  tlie  Stnte  Treas- 
urer by  W.  C.  Rftli^ton,  Treasurer 
of  the  University,  as  i>er  following 
amounts,  authori/^ed  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legi>hituie  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  sn])i)ort  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,"  approved 
March  26th,  1872: 

Deficiency  for  March,  1872 

Deficiency  for  April,  1872 

Deficiency  for  May,  1^72 

Deficiency  for  June,  1872 

Deficiency  for  July,  1872 

Deficiency  for  August,  1872 

Deficienc3'  for  September,  1872 

Deficiency  for  October,  1872 

Deficiency  for  November,  1872 

Deficiency  for  December,  1872 

Deficiency  for  January,  1873 

Deficiency  for  February,  1873 

Deficiency  for  March,  1873 

Deficiency  for  April,  1873 

Deficiencj'  for  Julj-,  1873 

Deficiency  for  August,  1873 


Land  F%md. 
Cash  received  from  sales  of  University  lands: 

9,694  acres  of  land  sold  at  §5  per  acre,  for  which  payment  was 
made  in  full 

92  23-100  acres  sold  at  §6  25  per  acre,  for  which  paj-ment  was 
made  in  full 

Cash  received  from  sales  of  land  sold  at  ?5  per  acre,  on  which 
20  per  cent  of  the  principal  was  paid,  and  the  balance  after- 
wards paid  in  full 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  hinds  sold  at  $(5  25  per  acre 

18,972  28-100  acres  sold  at  §5  per  acre,  on  which  20  per  cent 
of  the  principal  was  paid 

14,954  8li-l(l0  acres  ditto,  ditto,  sold  at  §6  25  ner  acre.... 

4,031  65-100  acres,  sold  at  §5  j>er  acre,  on  wnich  20  per  cent 
"Was  paid,  and  payment  in  full  made  subsequently 

480  acres  ditto,  ditto,  at  §6  25  per  acre....'. 


Land  Interest. 

Cash  received  from  interest  on  land  sales 

Fee  Fund. 

Cash  received  from  land  fees 

Bills  payable. 

Assumption  of  mortgage  on  Brayton  property 

Admission  and  tuition  fees. 
Cash  received  from  students  for  admission  and  tuition  fees.. 
Water  rates. 

Cash  received  from  water  rents 

Amount  carried  forward 


52,265  32 
5,376  55 
5,771  95 
5,144  72 
3,835  42 
5,653  65 
5,943  17 
5,553  38 
5,809  79 
4,911  65 
6,000  00 
6,0(»0  00 
6.000  00 
6,000  00 
5,718  69 
5,848  52 


?48,470  00 
576  45 


16,126  60 
2,400  00 

18,972  28 
18,693  41 

4,031  65 
600  00 


1290,281  00 


$85,832  81 


109,870  39 

24,793  04 

2,304  00 

50,000  00 

1,720  00 

941  00 
?565,742  24 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Excess  payments. 

Cash  received  of  %l  25  per  acre  on  double  iiiininium  lands- 
due  to  the  U.  S.  Land  Office 


Interest  aiid  discount. 

Cash,  balance  due  from  this  account 

Total  receipts 


?565,742  24 

1,839  53 

9,753  39 
^577,335  16 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Preparatory  Department. 

Cash  paid  to  meet  deficiencies  in  consequence  of  inability  to  collect  tuition 
fees  from  day  students 


Salaries. 

Cash  paid  salaries  to  President,  Professors,  Secretary,  Land  Agent,  Janitor, 
and  Messenger 

-   Building  Fund. 

Cash  paid  for  construction  of  College  building,  for  labor,  material,  etc 

University  Site  Improvements, 

Cash  paid  for  fencing,  grading,  ornamental  trees,  useful  trees,  and  plants,  in 
improving  College  grounds 


College  of  California. 

Cash  paid  for  purchase  of  lands,  expenses  of  surveys,  attorneys'  fees,  etc 

University  Water  Company. 

Cash  paid  for  construction  of  water  ditch,  reservoirs,  iron  pipe,  etc 

Ajyparatus. 

Cash  paid  for  apparatus,  freights  on  same,  and  insurance 

Bolts. 

Cash  paid  for  rent  of  College  buildings,  Oakland,  Janitor's  house,  and  Ke- 
gents'  office 

Office  expenses. 

Cash  paid  for  office  expenses 

General  erpenses. 

Cash  paid  for  general  expenses 

Architect's  plans. 

Cash  paid  for  plans  and  specifications 

Amount  carried  forward 


$2,045  39 

219,156  75 
54,500  72 

20,974  50 

49,030  04 

4,279  59 

18,974  19 

6,192  00 

1,493  45 

7,757  57 

2,965  00 
S;387,369  92 
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Amount  brought  forward , 

PeiHodical  JFhind  account. 

Cash  paid  for  periodicals,  etc 

Legal  services. 

Ca?h  paid  for  searching  title,  preparing  deed,  etc.,  and  special  agent  to 
"Washington,  etc 

Library  Fimd. 

Cash  paid  for  books,  with  freight  and  express  charges 

Contingent  Fund. 

Cash  to  provide  for  pa^-ment  of  small  bills  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity  


Brayton  property. 

Cash  paid  for  Braj'ton  property,  including  interest  on  mortgage  and  transfers. 

Equipment  and  repairs. 

Cash  paid  for  equipment  of  robms  in  College  buildings,  repairs  of  same,  etc. 

Free  scholarship. 

Cash  paid  for  five  free  scholarships ' 

Advertising  and  printing. 

Cash  paid  for  advertising  in  sundry  papers,  printing,  etc 

Telegraphing  and  expressing. 

Cash  paid  for  sundry  bills 

Stationery  account. 

Cash  paid  for  stationery 

Lisurance  account. 

Cash  paid  for  insurance  jircniium  on  buildings  and  apparatus 

Supplies. 

Ca.sh  paid  for  supplies  for  laboratory,  text  books  for  examination,  coal  and 
wood 


Materials  for  Laboratory. 

Cash  paid  for  chemicals  for  laboratory 

Postage  Fund. 

Cash  paid  for  postage 

Suspense  account. 

Cash  paid  to  W.  C.  Ralston  for  advances  on  Controller's  warrants,  to  paj' 

labor  of  student* 

Cat^h  balance  on  hand,  January  2d,  1874 


1387,369  92 
75  00 

2,088  75 
7,132  74 

1,780  00 

112,476  25 

12,971  65 

4,833  33 

3,306  41 

191  59 

506  16 

1,693  18 

1,593  94 

286  44 

55  00 


3,314  95 
37,597  85 

Total  disbursements ,   ^77,335  16 
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To  the  Begents  of  the  University  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  made  a  full  and  minute  examination  of  the  books, 
accounts,  and  vouchers  in  the'office  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  A  .  J.  Moulder,  from  August  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  to  January  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  as  the 
result,  herewith  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  entire  receipts  and 
disbursements  during  that  period.  This  result  calls  for  the  sum  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
five  cents  ($37,597  85)  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  close 
of  business  on  the  evening  of  the  first  (1st)  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  (1874).  The  statement  from  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia shows  this  amount  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Eegents  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  HAM  HARKIS, 

Examiner  of  Accounts. 

San  Francisco,  March  3d,  1874. 
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[Appendix   B.] 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


REGENTS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY,  FROM  AUGUST  8,  1868,  TO 
FEBRUARY    28,    1874. 


The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  bringing  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures up  to  February  twent^'-cighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.  It  is,  in  etfect.  Appendix  A,  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  from  January  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  to  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four. 

This  is  the  latest,  and  to  it  we  refer  in  the  body  of  our  report. 

RECEIPTS. 


University  Fund. 

From  the  State  Treasurer , 

State  Appropriation  Account. 
From  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  support  of  the  University., 

Land  Piiml. 

From  sales  of  land 

Land  Interest  Accowit. 

From  interest  on  amounts  due  from  sales  of  land 

JPee  Fund. 

From  fees  on  land  sales 

Bills  Payable. 

From  mortgage  loan  on  Brayton  property 

Admission  and  Tuition  Fees. 

From  students 

Water  Bates. 

From  sales  of  water 

Amount  carried  forward 


1306,661  80 

106,032  99 

114,025  47 

32,221  57 

2,544  00 

50,000  00 

1,720  00 

1.074  50 


$614,280  33 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Excess  Payments. 
From  double  minimum  lands,  due  the  United  States. 
Interest  and  discount 

Total  receipts 


?614,280  33 

3,970  00 
9,753  39 

1628,003  72 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Preparatory  Department. 

For  deficiencies  on  account  of  inability  to  collect  from  day  students 

Salaries. 

For  salaries  of  President,  Professors,  Secretary,  Land  Agent,  and  employes.. 

Building  Fund. 

For  construction  of  College  building 

University  Site  Improvements. 

For  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  plants,  etc.;  also,  fencing  and  grading,  on 
the  College  grounds 


College  of  California. 

For  purchase  of  lands,  expense  of  surveys,  attorney's  fees,  etc 

University  Water  Company. 

For  construction  of  water  ditch,  reservoirs,  iron  pipes,  etc 

Apparatus. 

For  purchases,  freight  and  insurance  on  same 

Rent  Account. 

For  rent  of  College  buildings  in  Oakland,  Regents'  office,  and  Janitor's  house 

Office  Expenses. 

For  expenses  of  office  of  the  Regents 

Architects^  Plans. 

For  amounts  paid  to  architects 

Legal  Services. 

For  attorney's  fees 

Periodical  Account. 

For  periodicals • 

Library  Fund. 

For  purchase  of  books,  freight,  and  expenses  on  same 

Amount  carried  forward 


$2,045  39 

228,826  75 

54,500  72 

21,151  05 

49,030  04 

4,279  59 

18,974  91 

6,322  00 

1,493  45 

2,965  09 

2,088  75 

75  00 


7,491  39 


$399,244  04 
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Amount  brouglit  forward , 

Contingent  Fund. 

For  payment  of  small  bills  by  the  President  of  the  University..., 

Brayton  Property. 

For  the  property  and  interest  on  mortgage 

F)-ee  Scholarships. 

For  five  free  scholarships 

Advertising  and  PiHnting. 

For  sundry  advertisement  bills,  and  for  printing , 

Telegraphing  and  Expressing. 

For  telegrams  and  express  charges 

Stationery  Account. 

For  stationery  used , 

Supplies. 

For  wood  and  coal,  text  books  for  examinations,  etc 

Materials  for  Laboratory. 

For  chemicals,  etc 

Equipment  and  Repairs. 

For  equipment  of  rooms  in  the  University  buildings,  repairs,  etc 

Insurance  Account, 

For  insurance  on  buildings  and  apparatus 

Postage  Fund,  etc. 

For  postage  stamps  and  envelopes 

General  exjiense« 

Cash  on  hand  February  28th,  1874 

Total  disbursements 


1399,244  04 

1,780  00 

113,592  45 

4,833  33 

3,366  41 

191  59 

506  16 

2,013  94 

286  44 

12,971  65 

1.693  18 


55  00 

7,757  57 

79,709  96 


^28,01*3  7'J 
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[Appendix    C] 


AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    LANDS. 


FEBRUARY    28th,    1874. 


From  sales  of  land. 


9,694  acres  sold  at  $5  per  acre 

346  74-100  acres  sold  at  g6  25  per  acre 

21,436  66-100  acres  sold  at  $5  per  acre,  of  which  twentj'  per 
cent  cash  was  paid,  and  remainder  on  time,  and  bearing 
interest  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum 

15,034  86-100  acres  sold  at  ?6  25  per  acre,  of  which  twenty 
per  cent  was  paid  in  cash,  and  remainder  on  time,  and 
bearing  interest  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum 

4,031  65-100  acres  sold  at  $5  per  acre,  of  which  twenty  per 
cent  was  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  balance  after- 
wards paid  in  full 

Balance  eighty  percent  due  on  sales  at  $5  per  acre 

480  acres  sold  at  ?6  25  per  acre,  of  which  twenty  per  cent 
was  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  balance  after- 
wards paid  in  full 

Balance  eighty  per  cent  due  on  sales  at  f6  25  per  acre 


From  interest  on  amounts  due  from  sales  of  land 

From  fees  on  land  sales 

From  excess  payments  of  ?1  25  on  double  minimum  lands, 
due  the  United  States 


Total  number  of  acres  sold 51,023  91-100 

Total  payments  upon  land 

Add  for  interest 

Add  for  fees 


Balance  of  eighty  per  cent  due  on  sales  at  $5  per  acre 

Balance  of  eighty  per  cent  due  on  sales  at  |6  25  per  acre.. 


$48,470  00 
2,167  15 


21,486  66 
18,793  41 


4,031  65 
16,126  60 


600  00 
2,400  00 


?32,221  59 
2,544  00 

4,760  87 


$114,025  47 

32,221  59 

2,544  00 


$75,889  12 
74,774  46 


$114,025  47 
39,526  46 

148,791  06 
150,663  58 


lit 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  FOUPJH  INQUIRY. 


REPORT  OF  AN  ENGINEER  UPON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  GROUNDS  AT  BERKELEY. 


"  Fourth— In  response  to  this  inquiry,  the  foUowin;:;  report  in  respect 
to  the  grounds  is  presented.  It  is  drawn  up  by  W.  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  a 
most  competent  engineer,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  work  has  been 
intrusted:" 

To  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  and  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  the  diagram  herewith  transmitted,  repre- 
senting the  phan  I  have  proposed  for  the  development  of  the  University 
grounds  at  Berkeley,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  your  attention 
10  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  past  nianipulatiou,  and  to  re- 
view the  leading  ideas  and  features  proposed  to  be  embodied  in  their 
future  improvement. 

The  first  steps  which  were  taken  towards  the  improvement  of  these 
grounds,  were  made  by  its  former  managers — the  Trustees  of  the  College 
of  California,  a  private  corporation — who  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
live,  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  accomplished  landscape 
engineer,  then  on  a  visit  to  California.  This  gentleman  devoted  much 
time  and  stud}-  to  his  subject,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a 
plan  for  the  groumis,  and  a  report,  dated  June  twenty-ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  in  which  the  full  a'sthetic  idea  of  the  improvement 
is  ably  reviewed. 

The  College  of  California  was  a  private  corporation,  which  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  modest  institution,  chiefly  of  a  classical 
and  literai-y  nature.  Two  buildings,  at  most,  were  to  be  erected.  The 
site  embraced  over  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Olmsted  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  its  improvement  as  a  park.  He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tj-ustees  to  the  fact,  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  ground 
would  be  a  burdensome  tax  upon  their  corporation;  and  advised  them 
to  create  upon  their  ground  a  suburban  residence  neighborhood,  reserv- 
ing only  sutlicient  space  for  college  purposes,  at  most  but  thirty  or 
thirty  five  acres.  His  views  were  adopted,  and  his  plans  were  formed 
to  devclo])  the  groumis  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  purpose  sj)ecified. 

Subsequently,  the  land  was  deeded  to  the  State,  upon  condition  that 
on  it  should  be  established  a  Universit}^,  and  that  the  entire  site  should 
be  occupied  i'ov  such  j)urpose.  Features  of  other  elements,  merged  into 
this  institution,  contemplated  grounds  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations,  and  the  tract  so  donated  afforded  the  requisite  space.  Thus 
the  present  plans  for  improvement  are  based  upon  an  idea  totally  differ- 
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ent  from  that  upon  which  Mr.  Olmsted  formed  his  scheme;  involving 
the  conception  of  the  entire  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  manipu- 
lated as  one  educational  institution — the  material  University.  The  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  therefore,  were  not  available  for  the  present 
institution,  however  much  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  College  of 
California  they  may  have  been,  or  artistic  and  perfect  for  the  formation 
of  the  contemplated  suburban  home  grounds,  as  no  doubt,  from  the  well- 
known  ability  of  the  author,  they  were. 

I  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  renewed  study  of  the 
subject;  substituting  for  the  idea  of  a  rural  town,  the  conception  of  an 
educational  park,  capable  of  being  made  complete  in  the  requisite  details 
of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  general  scientific  study,  so  far  as 
nature  will  permit  the  development  of  such  elements.  I  have  also  found 
it  expedient  to  disregard,  in  a  great  measure,  certain  partial  improve- 
ments, in  the  way  of  grading  for  roadways,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
planting  of  trees,  executed  during  the  interim,  and  which  have  evidently 
not  been  done  according  to  anj'  well  considered  plan. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  that  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
prearranged  and  definite  plans  for  such  works,  which  there  should  be. 
The  grounds  around  public  buildings  are  regarded  as  immaterial  acces- 
sories of  the  main  architectural  features,  and  not  as  settings  to  the  gems, 
which  they  really  are;  essential  parts  of  an  harmonious  whole,  sugges- 
tive of  its  charactei*,  in  keeping  vt^ith  the  design,  and  promotive  of  its 
convenient  and  effective  use.  All  rational  improvement  of  grounds  is 
necessarily  founded  on  a  due  attention  to  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  they  form  a  part;  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation 
to  be  handled,  and  of  the  climatic  and  neighborhood  influences  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  The  situation  is,  of  course,  a  natural  formation,  to  be 
adapted  by  art  to  the  uses  required.  The  character  of  the  institution 
governs  the  manipulation  of  the  details  of  construction,  in  the  grounds 
as  well  as  the  buildings,  the  allotment  and  adaptation  of  the  various 
natural  features  to  their  specific  purposes;  while  the.climatic  and  neigh- 
borhood influences  have  an  immediate  and  important  effect  upon  the 
convenient  and  pleasurable  use,  as  well  as  the  successful  improvement, 
of  the  demesne.  All  such  improvements,  however  blessed  by  nature 
their  site  may  be,  must  be  regarded  from  their  inception  as  works  of 
art.  Nature  does  not  provide  lands  shaped,  and  drained,  and  planted 
to  suit  the  specific  purposes  of  man.  We  are  to  seize  her  salient 
features,  and  allot  them,  as  may  be  best,  to  our  definite  requii*ements; 
and,  while  preserving  her  more  attractive  spots  in  their  integrity,  de- 
velop an  intricacy,  a  diversity  of  detail,  presenting  a  succession  of  pleas- 
ing situations,  varied  in  character,  yet  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  accord 
with  each  other. 

The  arrangement  of  these  grounds  constitutes  something  more  than 
the  laying  out  of  avenues  and  the  planting  of  trees.  It  is  in  realitj'  the 
planning  of  the  material  University.  Neither  one  nor  all  of  the  build- 
ings which  are  to  be  placed  there,  make  up  this  institution  in  its  entirety. 
It  comprises  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the  tract,  and  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  big  structure,  in  which  the  several  buildings,  designed  as  thev 
will  be  for  different  purposes,  are  as  rooms  or  wings  set  aside  to  sucn 
specific  uses;  superior  in  importance,  and  requiring  a  greater  share  of 
study  in  their  design,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  distinctive  features  to  be 
considered  than  the  botanic  garden— for  the  scientific  arrangement  of 
the  plants,  the  departments  for  the  practice  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, or  even  the  recreation  grounds,  the  ramble  in  the  woods,  or  tho 
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mere  landscape  effects.  Of  course,  when  these  principal  features — the 
main  architectural  works — are  located,  we  have  to  adapt  all  else  to  them; 
but  where  such  is  not  the  case,  a  considerable  amount  of  care  may  well 
be  taken  in  pi-operly  placing  them.  We  cannot,  however,  fix  or  describe 
the  situation  suitable  lor  a  house,  without  at  tiie  same  time  forming 
some  idea  of  the  structure  suited  to  the  situation;  nor  should  we  make 
an  allotment  of  ground  to  any  specific  purpose,  without  considering 
whether  such  use  is  to  be  suited  to  the  locality. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  requisites  of  a  general 
plan  for  these  grounds,  and  the  attention  they  have  received  at  my 
hands: 

1.  That  the  building  sites  which  nature  has  provided  be  preserved 
for  such  purpose  and  set  aside  for  the  most  appropriate  occupation. 

2.  That  suitable  localities  be  designated  for  other  specific  purposes, 
and  developed  in  a  manner  suited  to  such  use. 

3.  That  the  general  development  of  the  grounds  be  such  as  will  pro- 
mote the  convenient  use  of  the  principal  elenients  of  the  institution, 
and  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  site,  while  introducing  the  arti- 
ficial structures  necessar}'  for  its  profitable  occupation. 

4.  And  that  econom}' of  construction  and  maintenance  be  closely  ad- 
hered to  and  planned  for. 

Taking  the  two  colleges  now  completed  as  a  nucleus,  there  are  eight 
principal  sites  for  large  buildings.  On  this  basis,  I  have  supposed  the 
future  University  to  consist  of  a  College  of  Agriculture,  a  College  of 
Letters  (the  two  buildings  now  completed),  a  School  of  Mines,  a  School 
of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  a  Museum,  a  Library,  an  Assembly 
Hall,  and  a  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  and  so 
placed  I  hem,  as  indicated,  on  these  sites,  as  would  seem  most  fitting. 
The  Library,  an  ever  increasing  element,  in  a  locality  where  it  will  have 
room  to  spread  to  a  vast  size,  very  convenient  of  access  from  without 
the  grounds,  central  to  the  Colleges  of  Agricultural  Science,  Letters,  and 
School  of  Engineering  and  Arts,  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  of  studj'  in 
which  will  most  fre^uentlj'  necessitate  reference  to  its  volumes.  The 
Museum,  also  a  growing  institution,  on  a  spot  where  its  building  may  be 
enlarged,  adjacent  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  Engineering  and  Arts,  to 
which  departments  a  great  portion  of  the  contents  will  have  some  rela- 
tion; while  the  School  of  I'ractical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  is  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  the  grounds  allotted  to  the  experimental  pursuit 
of  its  course;  and  the  Assembly  Hall  upon  the  most  pleasing  and  invit- 
ing site,  retired,  yet  the  most  accessible  from  the  two  main  carriage  en- 
trances, and  i'rom  the  depot  of  the  horse-cars  without. 

I  have  regarded  the  proper  disposition  of  the  residences  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Facult}'  as  a  most  important  clement  in  the  problem;  the 
more  so,  that  they  are  not  properly  features  of  the  University  itself, 
and  should  not  appear  in  its  main  groupings.  I  find  a  site  which  had 
been  suggested,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  most  fitting 
for  the  purpose;  and  have  so  developed  a  neighborhood  as  to  render  its 
occupation  pleasurable  and  convenient,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lots 
and  houses  Ironting  upon  a  iitle  i)ark,  and  of  the  rear  entrances  and 
walks  will  indicate — the  whole  to  be  excluded  from  view  from  the  main 
grounds,  by  plantations  following  the  general  line  of  the  back  walks. 
Of  the  many  reasons  ibr  this  location  and  development,  1  mention  sev- 
eral, viz:  First — The  impropriety  of  bringing  into  the  grouping  of 
structures,  in  the  main  portion  of  the  grounds,  an  element  so  foreign  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  establishment.     Second — Opportunity  for  drain- 
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age  and  sewerage  at  small  expense.  Third— Facility  with  which  rear 
yards  and  offices  may  be  excluded  from  view.  Fourth— Accessibility 
by  commercial  travel,  thus  excluding  the  necessity  for  a  very  undesir- 
able  class  of  vehicles  entering  the  grounds.  Fifth— Greater  neighbor- 
hood convenience,  and  ease  of  access  to  the  oecujiants  of  the  houses 
themselves. 

A  Conservatory,  wherein  much  botanical  knowledi^e  can  best  be  ac- 
quired, and  always  a  pleasing  and  attractive  feature,  Ts  located  at  a  pro- 
tected spot,  where  the  ground  about  it  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
such  plants  and  shrubs  as  would  be  appropriate  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
where  it  will  present  a  remarkably  fine  effect  in  the  principal  landscapes. 
This  feature,  and  the  surrounding  rich  garden,  the  space  devoted  to 
economic  botany— a  low  valley  well  adapted  to  the  purpose— and  the 
horticultural  grounds  on  the  table-land  above,  are  all  adjacent  to  the 
nursery  and  propagating  houses,  from  whence  they  will  be,  in  a  meas- 
ure,  supplied  with  stock.  The  public  picnic  ground  remains  as  it  is,  re- 
mote and  sheltered,  and  easily  arrived  at  from  without. 

The  University  grounds  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  driving  park. 
Such  a  presumption  would  soon  bring  about  a  use  of  them  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  real  object  of  the  institution.  Drives  there  will  be,  in 
abundance,  in  the  neighborhood;  one— the  Piedmont  Way— traversino- 
the  upper  portion  of  the  track  itself,  and  which  I  have  carefully  planned 
without  connection  with  the  roads  of  the  University,  in  order  "that  such 
roads  will  not  be  converted  into  thoroughfares  between  the  low  lands 
and  the  way  above.  Eoads,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  necessary 
evils  in  the  University  grounds,  and  only  located  where  desirable  to  ap- 
proach its  principal  features.  The  least  measure  of  roadway  to  answer 
this  requirement,  is  the  proper  amount  to  be  planned.  A  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  natural  topograph}^,  maintaining  very  easy  grades,  and 
avoiding  earthwork,  with  a  width  just  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  maximum  travel — from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet— touching  upon 
the  points  required  to  be  approached  by  vehicles,  and  an  observance 
of  the  rules  of  tasteful  landscape  gardening,  with  the  requisites  of  good 
engineering  principles,  are  the  considerations  which  have  influenced  the 
location  of  these  features,  as  embraced  in  my  plan.  Another  reason  for 
limiting  the  amount  of  roadway  is  found  in  the  observance  of  the 
fourth  requisite  of  a  plan  for  the  grounds— namely,  economy  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Roads  are  expensive  to  make,  and  expen- 
sive to  keep  in  repair.  This  consideration  is  also  applicable  to  walks; 
and  therefor  I  have  planned  with  a  view  of  making  these  direct  ave- 
nues of  communication  between  the  principal  structures,  as  far  as  the 
restrictions  indicated  above  would  permit,  except  at  several  limited 
localities,  where  it  is  desirable  to  awaken  some  special  interest  by  the 
development  of  parterres,  devoted  to  ornamental  as  well  as  instructive 
horticulture  and  floriculture. 

Gateways  are  offices  requiring  attention;  a  multiplication  of  them  in- 
creases cost  of  maintenance,  and  destroys  the  air  of  security  and  seclu- 
sion  which  these  grounds  should  have.  Therefore,  two  carriage 
entrances  on  each  the  north  and  south  sides,  with  one  upon  the  west,  is 
all  that  is  admissible.  It  was  proposed  to  locate  the  main  entrance  at 
the  end  of  University  Avenue;  a  most  unfitting  place,  upon  the  side  of 
a  hill,  necessitating  a  steep  grade  to  surmount,  or  a  sharp  curve  to 
avoid  it,  and  otherwise  violating  the  established  rules  of  good  taste  and 
engineering.  The  main  entrance  to  the  Univcr.sity  should  be  spacious, 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  institution,  and  in  keeping  with 
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the  general  air  of  the  grounds.     The  valley  where  I  have  locatcl   it 
admits  of  this  treatment;  the  end  of  University  Avenue,  as  projected, 

dO08    IKlL. 

Though  the  principles  of  landscape  composition  sliouM  govern  in  a 
great  measure  the  arrangement  of  these  grounds,  the  fact  that  the 
institution  is  one  of  learning  should  he  held  in  view  in  the  development 
of  every  portion  of  the  lands;  hut  the  entire  conversion  of  this  heautiful 
site  into  a  school  of  practical  horticulture  and  agriculture  would  he  a 
needless  act  of  vandalism.  I  would,  therefore,  estahli.sh  a  series  of 
botanical  studios,  grounds  for  economic  hotany,  the  culture  of  fruits, 
berries,  and  farm  produce;  a  forestry,  an  aihorolum,  and  other  instruct- 
ive features,  some  of  which  arc  indicated,  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shruhs;  but  I  would  make  their  arrangement  subservient  to 
principles  governing  the  effect  of  the  whole,  an<i  not  a  mere  carrj'ing 
out  of  botanical  classification. 

One  other  feature  demands  some  attention:  the  terraces  around  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Letters,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

These  buildings  arc  massive  structures,  set  upon  a  formal  frontage 
line  on  the  gently  sloping  surface  of  a  flat  spur  of  the  hills.  They 
occupy  about  the  sites  selected  by  Mr.  Olmsted  for  the  two  buildings 
contemphited  for  the  old  College  of  Calit'ornia,  as  near,  at  least,  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  text  of  his  report  (the  drawings  not  being  at  hand). 
Public  buildings,  from  their  stately  character,  obviously  demand  the 
most  formal  settings;  and  none  require  greater  space  in  this  treatment 
than  those  to  be  frequented  by  crowds  of  college  boys.  The  planning 
of  this  particular  portion  of  the  Berkeley  improvement  has  been  done 
with  the  view  of  ])rovidiiig  suitable  settings  for  these  buihlings,  afford- 
ing ample  room  for  the  throngs  of  scholars  and  their  friends,  who  may 
be  expected  to  congregate  about  them  at  times,  and  introducing  ele- 
ments which  will  heighten  the  effect  of  the  general  rural  air  of  the 
grounds,  by  imparting  a  breadth  of  foreground,  a  charm  of  variety,  and 
a  contrast  of  the  decorative  art  with  the  beauties  of  nature.  Their 
principal  effect,  from  the  west,  will  bo  to  impart  a  dignity,  a  sense  of 
security  and  stability  to  the  structures,  which  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  slope  would  have  defeated. 

The  fact  that  a  hummock  of  earth  existed  upon  the  hill  between  the 
two  buildings,  cutting  off  the  view  of  one  ground  line  from  the  other, 
has  necessitated  the  execution  of  the  earth  work  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of  this  unsightly  protube- 
rance, and  the  use  of  the  material  so  obtained  in  the  construction  of 
the  roads  and  terraces  in  front  of  the  buildings;  while  the  ground  in 
their  rear  will  bo  sloped  back  into  the  present  fall  of  the  hill,  so  as  to 
have  a  pei-fcctty  natural  ai)pearance  on  this  side  of  the  buildings.  The 
preservation  of  the  original  slope  about  these  buildings,  with  a  natural 
treatment  of  the  grounds  up  to  their  bases,  would  have  V'eon  about  as 
appropriate  as  the  location  of  a  castellated  gothic  structure  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  wide  plain,  or  the  construction  of  a  fancy  woodwork  foot 
bridge  at  the  base  of  the  Yosemite  Falls.  There  will  certainly  be  some 
small  area  of  well  kept  ground  at  Berkeley.  This  I  have  rendered 
possible  to  restrict  to  a  small  extent  by  the  construction  of  the  terraces, 
which,  being  treated  as  such  dressed  ground,  establish  at  once  an  appro- 
priate limit  to  such  treatment,  thus  enabling  the  expense  of  mairjtcnanco 
to  be  reduced  to  the  least  amount,  and  avoiding  the  appearance  which 
the  buildings  would  otherwise  have — of  a  couple  of  tine  structures  in 
the  middle  of  a  plowed  field,     la   this  connection,  it  may  be  well   to 
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mention,  that  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Olmsted  for  treatment  of  the 
grounds  around  the  two  buildings  contemplated  by  the  old  College  of 
California,  which,  as  said  before,  were  to  be  located  in  nearly  the  place 
now  under  consideration,  was  similar  in  general  aesthetic  style  to  that 
which  I  have  adopted,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  paragraphs 
quoted  from  his  report: 

"The  central  buildings  are  intended  to  be  placed  upon  an  artificial 
plateau  at  the  head  of  the  dell  before  described.  *  *  *  The  west 
front  of  this  plateau  is  designed  to  take  the  form  of  an  architectural 
terrace.  *  *  *  At  the  foot  of  these  walks  appropriate  entrances 
are  pi'ovided  from  a  carriage  way." 

"The  construction  of  the  necessary  plateau  will  not  be  an  expensive 
undertaking,  as  the  working  plan  will  show,  and  the  terrace  may  be 
finished  verj^  plainly''  and  cheaply.  At  the  same  time,  the  introduction 
of  a  high  degree  of  art  at  any  time  in  the  future  will  be  practicable, 
in  the  form  of  .statues,  fountains,  and  a  highly  decorated  parapet,  with 
tile  and  marble  pavement  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
broad  walks,  the  intermediate  quadrangle,  and  the  stair  and  entrance 
way." 

Though  Ml*.  Olmsted's  general  plan  for  the  grounds  could  not  have 
been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  University,  his  conception  of  the 
treatment  immediately  about  the  two  central  structures  of  his  design 
was  evidently  identical  in  aesthetic  idea  with  that  which  I  have  adopted, 
and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  above  quoted  paragraph,  in  further 
elucidation  of  this  feature  of  the  plans  now  submitted. 

There  is,  probably,  no  established  University  in  the  world,  whose 
grounds  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  general  educational  system  of 
the  institution  as  those  at  Berkeley  may  be  made  to  perform  by  a  judi- 
cious system  of  development.  After  the  general  design  is  fixed,  and  its 
outlines  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  execution  of  its  details,  performed, 
as  they  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  students,  will  atford  valuable 
practical  examples  of  the  theories  taught  in  the  agricultural,  engineer- 
ing, and  mechanical  course  of  study  of  the  institution. 

The  expense  of  executing  the  works  embraced  in  the  ground  plan 
herewith  submitted,  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  style  of  the 
detail  work  undertaken,  which  could  be  made  to  cost  much  or  little. 
The  expending  of  these  moneys,  after  the  primary  works  are  finished, 
may  be  prolonged  through  a  series  of  years.  It  is  expedient,  however, 
that  the  works  necessary  for  the  pleasurable  and  profitable  occupation 
of  the  grounds  be  executed  at  once;  and  for  this  purpose,  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  years  will  be 
required. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  HAMxMOND  HALL, 

Engineer. 
San  Francisco,  February  21st,  1874. 
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SPECIAI.    INFORMATION 


RESPECTING 


AGRICULTURAL     EDUCATION 


The  Eegents  are  of  opinion  that,  in  promoting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  far  from  showing  any  unfriendliness  or  hostility  (as  has 
been  charged)  toward  this  most  important  interest,  they  have  done  all 
that  was  consistent  with  the  full  discharge  of  the  trust  confided  to 
them.  They  have  been  minutely  informed  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
elsewhere  in  the  solution  of  this  problem;  of  the  disappointments  and 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  other  well-known  institutions;  and  of  the 
local  complaints  which  have  been  uttered  respecting  the  very  Colleges 
and  Universities  whose  example  they  are  urged  to  follow.  This  has 
made  them  cautious,  but  it  has  not  made  them  indifferent  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  desirous  of  making  the  University  subserve  to  the 
utmost  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  its  other  indus- 
tries, and  the}'  M'ill  welcome  all  the  pecuniary  assistance,  and  all  the 
good  suggestions,  which  the  Legislature,  the  agricultural  societies,  and 
individuals  may  contribute  to  this  end.  They  btg  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problem  to  examine  the  catalogues,  registers,  and  reports 
of  other  State  Colleges,  and  not  rest  their  opinions  upon  vague  and 
inaccurate  rumors,  or  hostile  criticisms. 

The  Uegents  especially  request  that  the  following  points  be  borne  in 
mind  in  judging  of  their  work: 

1.  The  Congressional  enactment  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
giving  what  is  commonly  called  the  Agricultural  Fund  to  the  State,  was 
not  the  beginning  of  the  University  of  California.  It  was  preceded  by 
the  University  or  Seminary  Grant,  given  to  California,  as  to  other  new 
States,  for  a  University,  and  by  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  The  Congressional  endowment  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
commonly  called  the  Agricultural  College  Grant,  was  not  given  for  a 
mere  Agricultural  College,  but  as  the  law  (already  quoted  more  fully) 
declares,  "for  instruction  in  those  branches  of  learning  which  are 
rehUed  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"— "not  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies." 

3.  This  Fund,  called  the  Agricultural  College  Fund,  has  thus  far 
yielded  in  six  years,  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  an  income 
of  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  only,  which 
is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  University.  The  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  alone,  is 
three  hundred  dollars  per  month,  not  to  speak  of  any  other  instruction 
given,  or  expense  incurred  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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4.  The  Agricultural  College  or  Course,  was  first  organized  as  required 
by  the  State  law.  Its  course  of  studies  has  never  been  diminished,  or 
its  advantages  lessened.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  has  been  untram- 
meled.  By  the  appointment  of  a  special  Professor  of  Chemistry,  he  has 
been  relieved  of  the  arduous  work  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  and  has  thus  more  time  at  his  command  for  special 
agricultural  experiment  and  instruction.  Still  further  improvements 
have  been  made. 

5.  As  agricultural  students  were  slow  to  present  themselves,  the 
Board  encouraged  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  to  travel  through  the 
State,  and  benefit,  by  his  lectures  the  agricultural  communities. 

6.  The  University  was  not  removed  to  its  permanent  site  at  Berke- 
ley till  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  three  months 
only  before  the  assembling  of  the  present  Legislature;  so  that  there  has 
been  verj'  little  opportunity  for  agricultural  work.  It  then  became 
possible  to  comply  with  two  requirements  of  the  law — the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  moderate  manual  labor,  and  the  removal  of  the  Secretary's 
oflSce  and  residence  to  Berkele}'.  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for 
accomplishing  both  these  results.  About  fifty  students  have  been  em- 
ployed in  labor  upon  the  grounds. 

7.  ^Before  deciding  upon  the  various  uses  to  which  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  Berkeley  should  be  assigned,  the  Board  availed  themselves 
of  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  plan 
which  he  presented  last  year;  and  they  also  took  the  best  advice  which 
they  could  obtain  from  other  professional  and  experienced  sources. 

Four  surveys  of  the  grounds  have  been  found  necessary,  and  have 
been  made: 

(1.)  A  topographical  survey,  exhibiting  accurately  the  surface  of  the 
site — an  essential  preliminary  to  all  other  work. 

(2.)  A  survey  of  the  boundaries — to  deterznine  some  verj'  important 
differences  of  opinion. 

(3.)  A  study  of  the  water  supplies,  which  are  now  ample,  and  should 
never  be  diverted, 

(4.)  A  study  of  the  site  with  reference  to  its  occupation  by  the  Uni- 
versity, for  all  time.  This  required  the  consideration  of  probable  build- 
ing sites,  roads,  paths,  bridges,  drainage,  and  also  the  introduction  of 
varied  vegetation,  and  the  use  of  the  grounds  for  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural experiment,  forestry,  botanic  garden,  etc.  This  survey  has 
but  recently  been  completed,  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  is  herewith  submitted. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
made  September  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  he  was 
then  authorized  to  emploj'  the  services  of  a  competent  gardener,  at  the 
salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  resolution  has  never 
been  rescinded,  though  no  candidate  for  the  place  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  Board.  He  was  also  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a  propagating  house,  according  to  his  request,  and 
the  sum  asked  for  was  appropriated  to  build  it.  On  the  removal  to 
Berkeley,  a  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  competent  experts  as  occasional  lecturers,  during  the 
year,  in  matters  of  practical  agriculture.  These  subjects  are  reicrred 
to,  that  the  good  will  of  the  IBoard  toward  the  Agricultural  College 
may  be  illustrated. 
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Compljiint  has  been  made  that  the  lecture  room  of  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture  is  ujioii  the  liaseinent  floor.  The  IJoard  liave  never  received 
from  him  any  exitrcssiou  of  his  wishes,  and  are  sure  thai  there  is  no 
reason  ^^ut  iiis  owu  preferences,  wiiy  his  lectures  should  not  be  given  in 
any  other  lecture  room  which  he  may  prefer.  These  are  very  trifling 
points  to  bring  before  the  Legislature,  and  the  public,  but  a  word  of 
explanation  seems  called  for. 

9.  The  Board  are  verj'  desirous  of  securing  ))rogre8S  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  have  already,  in  iheir  annual  report  (December 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-three),  asked  for  appropriations 
which  would  enable  them  to  give  it  more  efticieDcy.  They  have  re- 
questeil  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  for  the  emj)loy- 
meut  of  additional  teachers.  They  will  welcome  and  administer  with 
fidelity  all  assistance  which  may  be  given  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
They  especially  desire  to  begin  a  system  of  experimental  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  enlightened  plans,  and  to  have  at  Berkelej'  illustrations 
of  all  the  vegetation  which  the  climate  and  soil  will  admit,  and  a  mu- 
seum which  shall  exhibit  full}'  the  products  of  the  soil  elsewhere. 

Finally,  in  judging  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
it  should  not  be  supposed  that  one  twentieth  of  the  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  all  that  is  given  to  that  department.  Everything  couyected 
with  the  University — books,  museums,  apparatus,  laboratories,  grounds, 
buildings,  teachers — are  open  to  agricultural  students  as  much  as  to  any 
others.     They  profit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  all  these  advantages. 

Seventeen  of  eighteen  professors  and  instructors  now  teaching  at  the 
Universit}',  instruct  agricultural  students.  The  subjects  in  which  they 
teach  are  not  merely  literary  studies.  Professor  Carr  teaches  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture;  Professor  liising  teaches  chemistry;  Professor 
John  Le  Coute,  natural  philosophy;  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  botany, 
zoologj',  and  geology;  Professor  Soule,  engineering,  and  Professor 
"Welcker,  mathematics;  and  these  are  the  very  things  which  a  special 
and  purely  Agricultural  College  would  tii'st  provide,  if  such  a  school 
was  to  be  established  away  from  a  University. 

In  further  explanation  of  paragraph  numbered  "five,"  as  above,  the 
following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Hegents,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  is  submitted: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  citizens, 
and  especially  to  persons  jjracticallj*  interested  in  fanning,  fruit  culture, 
wine  making,  wool  growing,  and  stock  raising,  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, Agricultural  Chemistrj',  and  Horticulture,  shall  visit,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  agricultural  centers  of  jtupulation  in  the  State,  and  in 
every  convenient  neighborhood  where  accommodations  can  be  obtained, 
deliver  one  oi-  more  lectures,  illustrated,  when  practicable,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture,  likel}'  to  be  of  the  most  value  and  interest 
to  the  l>eople  of  the  locality. 

"  In  these  lectures  it  shall  be  his  care  to  disseminate  such  information, 
derived  from  study,  from  observation,  from  correspondence,  and  from 
general  experience,  as  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  and  stock  raisers  of  the  Slate,  having  special  reference  to  the 
imparting  of  valuable  information  upon  the  nature  and  best  mode  of 
culture,  of  such  new  crops,  fruits,  trees,  and  vines  (and  the  preparation 
of  their  products  for  market),  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
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of  California,  and  likely  to  increase  the  productive  resources  of  the 

State.  ,       ^.         ,  .  ,   .     , 

"  His  course  of  lectures  shall  embrace  the  branches  for  which  instruc- 
tion is  now  provided  in  the  Universitj^  viz.,  agriculture  proper,  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  zoology,  horticulture,  geology,  veterinary  science, 
botany,  rural  economy,  meteorology,  disease  of  animals  and  plants, 
forestry,  and  all  kindred  subjects;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Kegents, 
by  the  course  here  adopted,  to  transfer  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  from  the  closet  to  the  field,  and  make  its  instructions  of 
practical  value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  These  lectures  shall  be  free, 
and  public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  delivery. 

''■  During  his  tour  through  the  State,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture 
shall  carefully  examine  the  growing  crops,  study  their  culture,  noting 
particularly  any  exceptional  influences  calculated  to  injure  or  improve 
them,  and  communicate  the  results  of  his  observations  in  his  lectures. 
He  shall  take  special  pains  to  collect  statistics  of  the  crops,  flocks,  and 
herds  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  them  from  time  to  time  for  publica- 
tion. .     . 

"He  shall  open  communication  with  all  local  agricultural  societies, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  place  his  services  at  their  disposal,  and  deliver 
his  instructions  under  their  auspices. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  will  take  charge  of  and  will 
themselves  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  quarters,  at  home  and 
abroad,  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  and  will  distribute  the  same,  through 
their  Secretary  and  Professor  of  Agriculture,  throughout  the  State,  to 
such  persons  as  may  desire  to  test  their  growth." 
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UiNIVERSITY  CONDITION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


To  the  Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  the  University: 

Sir:  When,  on  the  eleventh  instant,  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  your  honoi-able  committee  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  a  member 
(Mr.  Amerraan)  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  suppose,  80  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  that  they  want  to 
obtain  any  information  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  relation  to  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  University,  and  with  which  the 
Faculty  are  conversant.  Without  putting  any  specific  questions,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  perfectly  in  order  for  you  to  state  anything  that  would 
throw  light  upon  the  subject." 

In  accordance  with  this  courteous  invitation,  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  subjoined  considerations: 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  premise  that  it  is  not 
my  design  to  enter  into  the  large  and  complicated  question  of  Univer- 
sity organization — for  the  framework  of  that  is  already  provided  for  in 
the  organic  Act — but  merely  to  offer  certain  general  views  regarding 
the  University's  "  condition  and  management." 

And  first  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  University,  with  relation  both 
to  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  national  land  grant,  which  consti- 
tutes its  main  permanent  endowment,  and  to  the  expressed  desire  of 
the  people,  whose  benefactions,  through  legislative  action,  have  been 
and  are  still  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

The  purpose  contemplated  by  the  national  land  grant  is  explicitly  set 
forth  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  Congress,  which  declares  that  "the 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be — without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics — to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  arc  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  True,  the  law,  by  not  excluding  "other  scientific  and 
literary  studies,"  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  gen- 
eral scientific  and  literary  course,  but  it  at  the  same  time  concentrates 
the  main  force  of  its  purpose  on  the  industrial  arts  as  the  "  leading 
object"  of  the  national  colleges. 

This  law  dates  back  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and,  consid- 
ering the  period  at  which  it  was  framed,  it  is  a  notable  instance  of  ad- 
vanced educational  views;    for  the  noble  and  democratic  theory  of  a 
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people's  University  which  shall  aim  at  the  "betterment  of  man's  estate," 
18  a  mo.iern  thought,  ori^Mnating  not  in  the  cloister,  but  in  the  popular 
heart,  aixl  even  yet  unappreciated  by  the  scholastic  class  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  position,  are  expounders  of  the  old  rather  than  creators  of  the 


new. 


Unmistakable,  however,  as  is  the  scope  of  the  law,  it  unfortunately, 
by  the  generality  of  its  terms,  leaves  a  small  opening  indeed,  yet  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  have  prompted,   in  several  instances,  the  attempt  to 
prevent  the  essential  aim  of  the  Act,  by  converting  the  National  Col- 
leges into  literary  and  "  pure  science  "  schools.     That  is  to  say,  the  non- 
exclusion  of  the  general  culture   studies,  as  a  secondary  object,  has.  by 
the  obstructive  ingenuity  of  pedantry,  been  made  the  excuse  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  which,  with   noticeable  emphasis,  is   declared   to  be  the 
primary  object,  to  wit:  The  practical  application  of  science  to  the  wants 
of  man.     I  say  that  this  looseness  in  the  law  has,  in   several  instances, 
been  made  the  occasion  for  the  kind  of  perversion   here  spoken  of  (I 
waive  for  the  moment  the  query   whether  such  perversion   has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  University  of  California);  and  this  abuse  of  a  grand  in- 
tent has  alarmed  the  friends  of  popular,  practical  education.     Then  the 
able  exhaustive  report  on  University  education,  published  by  Congress 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  speaks  of  the  "  danger  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  when  confided  to  men  unacquaint- 
ed with  and  wholly  unappreciative  of  them."     "  The  friends  of  agricul- 
ture," it  continues,  "should  make  sure  in   effecting  a  consolidation  with 
an  institution  of  different  character  and  aims  (1  waive  for  the  moment 
the  query  whether  the  late  'College  of  California'  is  a  case   in  point), 
that  the  administration  of  the  dual  institution   be  confided  to  men  of 
large,  comprehensive,  and  impartial   view8."(i)     But  there  is  a  yet  more 
decisive   and   authoritative  expression   of  opinion  respecting   the   vital 
object  of  the  national  grant,  for  industrial  schools,  in  Morrill's  new  agri- 
cultural college  bill,  now  pending   before  Congress.     For  it  is  declared 
that  this  has  been  rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  just  the  kind 
of  abuses  spoken  of,  and  to  ensure  good  faith.     "  If,"  says  the  bill,  "  it 
shall  at  any  time  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
unequivocal  evidence,  that  any  State  or  Territory  has  not  in  good  faith 
substantially  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  named  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  as  to  the  use,  object,  and  purposes  therein  contem- 
plated, he  shall  at  once  duly  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  thereafter  withhold  the  payment  of  any  interest  which  may 
have  accrued  or  accrue  to  any  colleges  in  such  State  or  Territory,  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  satisfied  as   to  the 
compliance  with   the  provisions  of  said   Act,  and  shall   so  notify  the 
Treasurer  aforesaid."     The  University  of  California  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  bill,  for  it  would,  in  case  it  could   be  shown  that 
the  institution   has  faithfully   complied  with   the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
in  making  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  leading  object,  add  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  its  permanent  endowment;  but  I 
waive,  for   the  moment,  the   query   whether  such   compliance  could  be 
shown  by  the  Board  of  Kegents  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  regard  to  this  new  bill,  and  the  attitude  which  the  scientific  doc- 
trinaires hold  thereto,  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  (eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four)  says:  "Many 
of  the  leading  educators  [j.  e.,  individuals  in  leading  educational  posi- 

(1)  Report  on  Education,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  Commission,  p.  152. 
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tione],  who  seem  to  have  hitherto  regarded  these  new  institutions  with 
silent  contempt,  have  become  alarmed  at  their  rising  importance,  and 
Presidents  of  the  Universities,  both  old  and  new,  appeared  at  the  Capitol, 
in  person  or  by  letter,  to  remonstrate  against  the  proposed  action  of 
Congress."  (Here,  too,  I  waive  for  the  moment,  consideration  of 
whether  the  President  of  the  University  of  California  was  one  of  those 
"remonstrants.") 

With  this  much  of  consideration  of  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
national  laud  grant  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges,  I  have 
now  to  take  up  the  correlative  question,  What  is  the  wish  of  the  people 
of  California  touching  the  University,  which  they  are  taxing  them- 
selves to  sustain? 

On  this  head,  there  is,  happily,  no  room  for  doubt.  The  memorial 
now  befofe  this  Legislature — a  memorial  behind  which  stands  the  im- 
posing and  voluminous  figure  of  the  two  great  producing  classes,  to  wit: 
the  agriculturists  and  artisans  of  this  State — voices  with  no  ambiguous 
utterance — the  passionate  and  irrepressible  desire  for  a  University  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.     Says  the  memorial: 

"Believing  that  the  first  and  highest  employment  of  men  is  to  feed, 
shelter,  and  clothe  the  world,  we  ask  that  the  graduates  of  our  indus- 
trial colleges  may  be  peers  of  scholars  in  mental  culture,  and  peers  of 
manual  skill  and  physical  development.  Agriculture,  in  its  various 
departments,  should  be  so  taught  and  practiced  in  our  University,  as  to 
send  forth  scientific  farmers,  whose  labor  and  skill  can  utilize  the  soil 
and  develop  its  greatest  resources,  while  the  mechanical  department 
should  graduate  learned  and  skilled  mechanics;  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  agriculturists  and  mechanics  of  this  State  to  make  these  great  depart- 
ments of  industry  the  leading  features  of  our  State  University.'"  t}') 

These  ringing  declarations,  which,  to  my  mind,  add  a  new  dignity  to 
the  industrial  vocation,  methinks  they  are  the  voice,  as  of  many  waters, 
of  the  people,  who  come  up  to  this  Capitol  to  demand  that  their  great 
intent  be  not  obstructed,  but  carried  out;  and  I  most  respectfully  leave 
with  your  committee  to  decide  whether  this  majestical  array  is  to  be 
waived  away  by  the  shrunken  figure  of  a  college  President  discoursing 
scholastic  platitudes  about  the  suppositious  "failure"  of  the  people's 
glorious  aspiration! 

If,  in  this  presentation  of  the  claims  which  the  National  Government 
as  well  as  the  people  of  California  have  on  the  University,  I  have,  as  is 
probable,  obtruded  on  your  committee  facts  and  views  already  familiar 
to  you,  it  is  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  are  sometimes  left 
out  of  sight,  and  because  they  are  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  University  in  relation  to  its 
fundamental  aim  and  purpose.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  in  your  in- 
quiry, and  I  now  proceed  to  answer  it,  premising,  however,  that  matters, 
as  well  of  theory  as  of  fact,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

As  regards  the  past — 1  have  stated  in  my  testimony  that  probably 
the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University  has,  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
education,  acted  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a  body  constituted  as  it 

(1)  Memorial  of  California  State  Gran^je  and  Mechanics'  Deliberative  Assembly  on 
the  State  University,  p.  8. 
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is.  AccordinfT  to  their  "lii;ht9,"  the  members  have  doubtless  aimed  at 
the  best  interests  of  the  University.  There  Imve  been,  aujain,  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  carrj'in^  out  of  the  original  intent  of  the  University,  such 
as  the  reeentness  of  its  organization,  its  late  change  of  location,  etc. 
These  should  have  a  flue  \veii;ht;  and  yet  I  venture  to  declare,  not  an 
undue  weight — for  many  of  the  State  institutions,  the  recipients  of  the 
national  grant  for  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colleges,  that  are  no 
older  than  the  University  of  California,  have  already  planted  things 
like  to  last,  in  the  establishmerit  of  practical  schools,  which,  by  their 
signal  success,  have  demonstrated  that  the  national  grant  was  founded 
in  the  largest  wisdom.  This  question,  however,  of  what  the  Kegents 
have  done  or  have  left  undone,  is  a  question  apart;  the  answer  to  which 
may  be  left  to  their  own  consciences.  Meanwhile,  the  main,  vital,  over- 
shadowing question  is,  what  is  noio  the  theory  of  the  manai^rs  of  the 
Universit}'  regarding  practical  education,  so  far  as  that  theory,  design, 
purpose,  and  intent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  published  utterances 
thereanent? 

On  this  subject,  the  most  salient  and  memorable  exposition  was  made 
bj'  President  Oilman  in  his  address  before  the  Legislature.  He  said, 
after  stating  tl)e  scope  of  the  Universit}',  that,  "  If  inquiry  should  show 
that  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, were  disappointed,  or  that  their  hopes  had  been  abandoned, 
California  should  avail  herself  of  this  experience,  and  before  incurring 
radical  change  or  expense,  ascertain  the  lessons  of  experience  else- 
where." 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  failure  of  industrial  institutions  is 
made  not  declaratively,  but  by  hypothesis.  Yet,  that  President  Gilman 
wished  to  leave  the  impression  that  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  col- 
leges arc  failures,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  lact  that  he  proceeds 
to  array  all  the  supposed  "  disappointments  "  and  "abandonments  of 
hope''  by  "the  friends  (?)  of  agricultural  education,"  citing  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Iowa,  etc.,  as  instances. 
And  to  reinforce  this  impression,  a  compilation  of  all  the  dismal  jere- 
miads over  the  supposed  failure  of  these  schools,  has  recenth*  been 
made  by  the  same  hand,  printed,  and  laid  on  the  members'  desks.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  ailequate 
motive  for  this  wholesale  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  progress,  suc- 
cess, and  benefits  of  the  industrial  Universities  and  colleges  founded  by 
Congress  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  considering  the 
means  employed,  the  recentness  of  their  establishment,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions put  in  their  way  by  the  caste  prejudice  of  the  classicists  and  sci- 
entific schoolmen,  have  been  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  country,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  inspiring 
educational  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
the  last  report  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  for  informa- 
tion touching  the  progress  of  the  colleges  enjoying  the  Congressional 
grant.  This  document  presents  a  most  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  thirty- 
two  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colleges,  which  are  attended  by 
more  than  three  thousand  students,  a  large  ])ortion  of  whom  are  pursu- 
ing agricultural  and  mechanical  studies,  and  are  under  the  care  and 
instruction  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  professors.  On  this 
head,  I  respectfully  refer  to  an  admirable  resume  of  the  success  of  these 
institutions,  contained  in  the  recently  published  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  in  the  California  Legislature  (see  pp.  4,  5). 

But,  aside  from  the  demonstrated  fact  of  the  success  of  these  estab- 
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Hshments,  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  what  a  priori  reason  exists  for 
supposing  that  they  should  be  a  failure,  if  under  the  conduct  of  men 
hospitable  to  the  gi'cat  cause?  In  various  departments  of  human  activ- 
ity, it  is  recognized  that  pure  science  must  be  brought  down  into  contact 
with  professional  pursuits;  and  it  is  conceded  that  only  special  schools 
can  perform  this  work.  That  there  is  a  point  of  contact  between  pure 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  navigation,  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  sustains  a  naval  academy  for  the  training  of 
skilled  officers  in  a  special  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  a  military 
academy  to  fit  men  for  another  service,  to  wit:  the  profession  of  arras. 
Medicine,  I  believe,  is  not  taught  in  the  abstract,  but  in  theaters  of 
anatomy  and  the  clinics  of  the  hospital;  and  law  schools  seem  to  be 
successful  just  in  proportion  as  they  bring  the  exposition  of  pure  prin- 
ciples in  relation  with  the  methods  of  actual  procedure. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  exploitation  of  the  productive 
forces  of  nature,  there  is  no  room  for  the  practical  aiiplications  of 
science,  taught  in  schools  in  which  theory  is  brought  in  contact  with 
practice  and  experiment?  Is  the  boasted  Baconian  method  which  makes 
"fruits"  (that  is,  practical  results)  the  test  of  sound  philosophy,  a  mere 
delusion?  It  is  a  fact  which  legislators  would  do  well  tQ  take  into 
account,  that  as  in  the  case  of  about  one  half  the  whole  number  of  the 
globe's  inhabitants,  the  chief  occupation  is  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and 
further,  that  as  in  all  civilized  countries  another  large  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  in  the  diversified  forms  of  mechanical  industry,  engaged  in 
the  fabrication  of  products  useful  to  man,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  necessarily  form  the  real  basis  of  a  nation's  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.  If  between  science  and  these  divine  creative  functions  of 
humanity  there  is  no  connecting  link,  and  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priests 
alone  are  privileged  to  draw  from  the  upper  reservoirs,  then,  indeed, 
may  thoughtful  men  well   begin  to  inquire  if  science  is  not  out  of  joint. 

But  on  this  score  speculation  is  superseded  by  fact.  The  National 
Government,  acting  on  the  faith  of  a  great  and  beneficent  idea,  sought 
in  the  so-called  Agricultural  College  Bill,  to  elevate  industrial  pursuits 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  so-called  learned  professions.  The  con- 
viction had  long  prevailed  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  did 
not  confer  upon  these  pursuits  equal  advantages  with  the  old  "profes- 
sions," and  the  idea  of  training  young  men  in  the  direction  of  these  pur- 
suits, of  putting  brains  into  these  industries,  gained  ground,  and  was 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  And  every- 
body but  President  Gilman,  believes  that  the  experiment,  wherever 
fairly  and  honestly  tried,  has  been  a  most  gratifj'ing  success. 

In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  think  it  lamentable  that  cultured  gentlemen 
of  the  Board  of  Eegents  should  have  come  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee (as  the  testimony  shows  they  have  done),  to  cast  ridicule  on  the 
popular  desire  that  the  application  of  science  to  the  great  practical  inter- 
ests of  life,  shall  receive  in  the  Universit}'  that  consideration  which  the 
law  demands.  The  reasonable  wish  of  the  people  that  some  definite 
effort  shall  be  made  in  the  direction  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  is  met  by  the  flippant  query:  "  Do  you  wish  us  to  teach  your  sons 
to* plow'  and  'harrow,'  to  'peg  shoes'  or  'setup  steam  engines?'" 
Surely,  in  view  of  the  weighty  interests  at  stake,  there  never  was  made 
a  more  melancholy  use  of  the  rediictio  ad  absurdum.  And  it  is  the  more 
melancholy  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  triumphant  iteration  of  this  argu- 
ment shows  that  in  place  of  being  a  mere  piece  of  badinage  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant revelation  of  the  actual  attitude  of  these  gentleman  towards  the 
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mighty  modern  problem  of  the  renovation  of  education  into  conformity 
wiih  the  broad  facts  of  American  politics  and  8ociolo|^y.  Wlial  a  proof 
of  the  survival  of  that  scholastic  ibudaiism  which  regarded  the  learned 
professions  as  something  in  which  inherent  dignities  and  proscriptive 
riglits  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  "base  mechanical"  should  be 
frowned  on  for  claiming! 

These  revelations  of  the  attitude  of  President  Oilman  towards  the 
claims  of  industrial  education  cast  a  vivid  retrospective  light  on  a  series 
of  changes  which  soon  after  his  accession  was  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  Universit}- — changes  made,  too,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of 
the  Faculty,  and  which  I  feel  free  to  say  a  majority  of  the  members 
regard  as  most  impolitic,  if  not  illegal.  The  nature  of  these  changes  I 
DOW  proceed  to  indicate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  organic  Act  provided,  in  the  organization  of 
the  University,  for  the  establishment  of  certain  colleges,  to  wit:  A 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  State  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  a  State 
College  of  Mines,  a  State  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  a  State  College 
of  Letters,  etc.  The  same  Act  required  that  the  College  of  Agriculture 
should  be  first  established,  the  College  of  Letters  being  already  in  ex- 
istence as  an  heirloom  of  the  old  College  of  California. 

Upon  this  basis  the  University  was  organized,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  first  llegister 
(eighteen  hundred  and  seventy)  explicitly  enumerates  these  colleges  as 
the  constituent  members  of  the  University,  and  states  that  "each  col- 
lege confers  a  proper  degree  at  the  end  of  the  course."  It  is  true  that 
this  organization  was  in  part  an  ideal  one,  seeing  that  de  facto  neither 
the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  nor  that  of  Mines,  nor  that  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, was  in  existence;  but  the  plan  was  at  least  in  accordance 
with  law — a  curriculum  was  drawn  out  for  each  college,  and  only  the 
filling  of  certain  chairs  was  requisite  in  order  that  they  might  pass  from 
the  realm  of  the  ideal  into  that  of  the  real. 

The  Eegister  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two-three — the  first 
after  the  accession  of  President  Gilman — was  to  the  Faculty  the  first 
revelation  ot'  a  complete  transformation  in  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity, "While  the  Colkge  of  Letters  remained,  the  four  other  colleges 
had,  to  all  appearance,  become  disincorporate,  one  common  curriculum 
of  science  being  substituted  therefor,  and  only  certain  special  "scientific 
studies  "'  remaining,  as  ghostly  reminiscences  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  College  of  Mining,  etc. 

The  last  official  exhibit  of  the  organization  of  the  University,  in  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Pegister  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, shows  the  University  to  consist  of  (1)  a  "  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ence," (2)  a  "Faculty  of  Letters" — agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
mining,  etc.,  still  flitting  vaguel}'  as  "special  courses"  in  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Science." 

It  is  true,  that  the  change  thus  effected  is  one  rather  of  nomenclature 
than  of  fact,  and  it  would  be  of  no  special  import  were  there  collateral 
assurances  that  the  intent  of  the  managers  of  the  University  looked  to 
a  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  law;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recent  ])ersistent  championing  of  the  theory  that  the  University  should 
be  a  literary  and  "jture  science"  school  of  the  Connecticut  type,  and 
with  the  statements  that  the  experiment  of  practical  education  is  a  dis- 
mal feature,  the  change  of  name  gathers  a  most  pretrnant  significance. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  entailed  by  this  merging  of  the 
individuality  of  the  "  colleges "   composing  the  University  is,  that  it 
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takes  away  the  reasonable  ground  of  demand  for  professors  and  lecturers 
to  carry  on  the  full  curricula  of  said  colleges.  So  long  as  the  cadre  or 
framevvork  of  these  several  colleges  I't^mained,  the  Regents  could  point  to 
vacant  chairs,  and,  with  justice,  ask  the  people  for  means  to  fill  these 
chairs;  but  as  it  now  is,  one  professor  'vouM  seem  to  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  instructional  demands  of  any  mere  -'^ipecial  course"  in  the  de- 
partment of  science.  '  • 

In  may  now  be  in  place  to  state  briefly  what  is  actually"  doing  iu  agri- 
culture  in  the  University.  And  on  this  head,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  latest  Register  is  scarcely  a  trustworthy  guide,  toi'  ih'eimposing 
display  therein  made  is  rather  an  ideal  to  be  worked  up  to,  fhan  aj,  ac- 
comj^lished,  or  even  a  possible  fact.  The  work  actually  done 'k?  the 
'•specialty"  of  agriculture  consists  exclusively  of  didactic  exposition  in 
the  class-room,  to  wit:  five  lectures  per  week,  on  the  subjects  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  etc;  and  as  these  subjects  are 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  experienced  professor,  the  instruction  can- 
not be  other  than  valuable;  but  as  an  "Agricultural  College,"  this  can 
hardly  be  deemed  a  shining  success. 

In  contrast  with  this  meager  performance,  and  as  an  exemplar  of 
what  should  be  done  in  California,  the  mode  in  which  other  institutions 
founded  on  the  national  grant  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  colleges,  have  carried  out  the  "  leading  object"  of  the  Act,  is 
most  instructive.  In  the  recent  official  printed  "  Statements  "  of  the 
Regents  to  your  committee,  they  say  that  they  "'beg  those  who  are  in- 
terested  in  the  problem  [of  agricultural  and  industrial  education]  to 
examine  the  catalogues,  registers,  and  reports  of  other  State  colleges, 
and  not  I'esb  their  opinion  upon  vague  and  inaccurate  rumors,  or  hostile 
:'riticisms."  This  suggestion  is  most  appropriate;  for  such  examination, 
while  bringing  some  mortification  by  the  contrast  of  the  little  we  have 
done  with  the  marvelous  practical  success  of  these  institutions,  will 
afford  both  a  spur  to  our  effort  and  a  standard  for  our  aim. 

For  this  purpose,  an  examination  of  the  Registers  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  Massachusetts  (at  Amherst),  and  of  New  York  (Cornell), 
will  amply  suffice. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  following  Faculty  ap- 
pears, in  the  specialties  of  agriculture: 

Professor  Clark,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

Professor  Stockbi'idge,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Goessmann,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Professor  Creasy,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Professor  Packard,  Lecturer  on  Useful  and  Injurious  Insects. 

Professor  Dickenson,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law. 

S.  T.  Maynard,  Gardener,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

J.  C.  Dillon,  Farm  Superintendent. 

Saj^'s  the  last  Register  of  this  institution:  "  Every  science  is  taught 
with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  wants 
of  the  farmer.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  includes 
every  branch  of  farming  and  gardening  which  is  practiced  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Each  topic  is  discussed 
thoroughly  in  the  lecture  room,  and  again  in  the  plant  house  or  field, 
where  every  student  is  obliged  to  labor  six  hours  per  week."  The 
number  of  students  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  In 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  institution,  the  report  continues:  "The 
institution  has  been  blessed  with  its  usual  prosperity',  and  has  accom- 
plished much  good.     The  farm  and  stock  have  steadily  improved,  and 
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BOtne  af!:ricultural  experiments  have  been  can-ied  on  ■with  interesting 
and  important  results.  Tliere  ai-e  hundreds  of  influential  men  ■who,  like 
the  lamented  Agassiz,  -were,  for  j:ears  .after  its  incorporation,  entirely 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  pos^i-ble  utili-i:y  of  such  nn  institution,  but  who 
are  now  ready  to  unite  in  his.  nij^gnanimous  confession  that  lie  had  been 
mistaken,  and  Avas  glad  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  col- 
lege was  a  complete  success,  and  worthy  a  place  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  the  ■world." 

Cornell  U.^iv'crsity,  which  was  established  with  the  same  general 
aims  as  ih.a,  Universilj'  of  Calit^ornia,  affords  a  still  moi'e  interesting 
instance  of  the  position  which  agriculture  holds  in  one  institution  which 
eMred  the  national  land  grant  for  Agricultural  Colleges.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity consists  of  a  congeries  of  colleges,  just  as  did  our  own  University 
until  tjie  recent  remodeling.  One  of  tliese  colleges  is  a  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  a  Faculty  consisting  of  eight  professors  and  ten 
lecturers,  and  these  professors  and  lecturers  ai-e  engaged,  purely,  in 
special  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  Pi'esident  of  Cornell  might  have 
put  down  the  thirtj'  or  forty  other  professors,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  of  University  work,  as  swelling  this  list;  but  to 
him,  evidently,  had  not  occurred  that  ingenious  theory- — the  invention 
of  the  President  of  the  California  University — which  makes  the  teachers 
of  all  branches  of  learning  Professors  of  Agriculture;  a  theory,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Eegents,  in  their  recent  "  statements,"  are  able  to 
claim  tliat  "  seventeen  out  of  the  eighteen  professors  and  instructors 
now  teaching  at  the  University,"  are  teachers  of  agriculture. 

As  your  committee  have  asked  for  special  informalion  on  this  subject, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Cornell  University  comprise  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Chemistry  of  Agricnlture,  including  the  constituents  and  analj't- 
ical  composition  of  soils  and  of  cultivated  plants,  the  constituents  and 
chemical  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  and  the  composition 
of  manures. 

2.  The  Geology  of  Agriculture,  including  the  formation  of  soils,  their 
chemical,  physical,  and  economic  character,  their  suitability  for  different 
kinds  of  crops,  and  the  principal  geological  teatures  of  various  portions 
of  the  United  Slates,  as  affecting  the  soils  and  productions. 

3.  The  Physics  of  Agriculture,  including  meteorology,  or  the  laws  of 
climate,  and  light  and  heat,  as  influencing  plant  life. 

4.  The  Mechanics  of  Agriculture,  and  their  application  to  the  various 
descriptions  of  implements  and  labor  required  on  the  farm. 

5.  The  Botany  of  Agriculture,  including  structural  botany,  vegetable 
physiolog}-,  vegetable  pathology,  and  a  laiowledge  of  crops  cultivated 
for  food  and  for  technical  purposes. 

6.  The  Zoology  of  Agriculture,  including  the  habits,  diseases,  and 
treatment  of  live  stock,  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
and  other  farm  animals,  and  all  branches  of  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  a  special  consideration  of  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. 

7.  The  Economics  of  Agriculture,  including  the  sequence  of  agricul- 
tural operations,  the  economical  division  of  labor,  tbe  rotation  of  crops, 
the  iniprovement  of  the  soil  by  manuring,  draining,  and  liming,  farm 
engineering  and  construction,  general  agricultural  policy,  and  the  man- 
agement of  landed  propei'ty.  ■ 

I  venture  to  believe  that  j'our  committee  is  now  in  position  to  realize  ' 
not  only  how  far  the  University  of  California  is  behind  the  other  "  i!*f a- 
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tional  Colleges"  in  respect  of  this  great  phase  of  practical  education, 
but  also  to  how  considerable  a  degree  the  institution  has,  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  President  Gilman,  lapsed  from  the  promise  of  two  years 
ago. 

Two  years  ago  the  University  had  an  Agricultural  College,  so  named 
and  announced  in  the  official  programmes  of  the  institution.  Now,  there 
is  no  Agricultural  College — not  even  the  theory  of  one;  but  in  its  room 
a  "special  course  "  not  essential  to  any  degree  conferred  bj' the  Uni- 
versity. 

Then,  the  agricultural  graduate  received  for  his  four  years'  study  a 
diploma  equivalent  in  value  to  that  of  the  College  of  Letters,  and  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  all  the  professors  whose  instruction  he  had  enjoyed. 
Now,  the  agricultural  graduate  receives  an  inferior  style  of  diploma, 
signed  by  two  or  three  professors,  while  with  puzzling  inconsistency  it 
is  claimed  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  University  instruction  is 
enjoyed  by  the  students  of  agriculture! 

Then,  students  were  directed  towards  the  Agricultural  College  as  in- 
tended to  give  special  training  in  agriculture,  as  the  law  provides. 
Now,  the  whole  scheme  of  industrial  education,  as  fostered  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  past  and  prospective  action,  and  as  understood 
and  successfully  curried  out  in  the  several  States  almost  without  excep- 
tion, is  held  up  to  the  people  of  California,  and  to  the  3'outh  who  should 
be  directed  and  encouraged  into  industrial  callings,  as  an  ignominious 
fiiilure,  or  a  Utopian  dream. 

Then,  one  of  the  buildings  was  designed,  named,  and  dedicated  the 
Agricultural  College.  Now,  the  same  building  is  in  the  University 
Eegister  designated  the  "South  College,"  or  the  "College  of  Science." 
Then,  a  noble  suit  of  rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege building  was,  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  without  objection  from  the  Eegents.  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  for  the  special  uses  of  his  department.  Now,  by 
an  act  of  the  President,  or  the  Advisory  Committee,  or  both,  this  de- 
partment is  grounded  in  the  north  end  of  the  basement  of  said  building, 
where  want  of  sunshine  prevents  the  exhibition  of  important  operations, 
and  where  collections  are  exposed  to  mould  and  dampness.  (^) 

Then,  the  University  was  in  position  to  avail  itself  of  the  further 
endowment  of  Congress,  as  provided  for  in  Morrill's  supplementarj'  bill, 
which  would  add  at  least  thirt}' thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  its  in- 
come. Now,  it  is  not  legitimately  within  the  provisions  of  the  new 
endowment  (since  the  institution  has  no  longer  an  Agricultural  College, 
but  only  a  "special  course");  and  if  the  present  executive  head  of  the 
University  should  bear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  ample  accu- 
mulation of  the  "failures"  of  the  national  schools,  and  the  proof  of  his 
metamorphosis  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  into  a  "  special  course" 
in  a  "  subdivision  "  of  the  "  Department  of  Science,"  as  evidence  of  honest 
compliance  with  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  it  might  be 
matter  of  pleasant  speculation  whether  or  not  the  Secretar\^  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  able  to  say  unto  him:  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

Then,  the  number  of  agricultural  students  was  increasing.  Now,  it  is 
diminishing.  And,  indeed,  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  why  should  stu- 
dents seek  instruction   where  there  is  neither  land   in  cultivation,  nor 


(1)    President  Gilman  has  stated  that  this  was  done  b^' action  of  the  Faculty.    I  have 
never  seen  a  single  member  of  tliat  body  who  ever  heard  of  the  proposition. 
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stock,  nor  an}-  other  material  for  illustratini;  practical  agriculture; 
wliere  they  gfa<lu:ito  from  a  "course"  instead  of  a  college,  receive  a 
diploma  which  excites  their  anger  and  contem))t,  which  lucks  the  sig- 
natures of  revered  and  hcdoved  teachers,  while  the  prestige  of  honors 
and  dignities  is  reserved  for  aspirants  for  "intellectual"  callings? 

The  length  into  which  I  have  been  necessarily  drawn  hy  the  expo- 
sition of  the  shortcomings  in  the  Agricultural  College,  precludes  any 
eonsidei'able  discussion  as  to  the  College  of  Mines,  the  College  of  Me- 
chanic Arts,  etc.  And,  indeed,  I  am  saved  the  need  of  any  discussion  of 
the  subject,  b}'  the  fact  that  these  colleges  do  not  even  exist. 

I  shall  now  (at  your  invitation)  present  a  few  considerations  regard- 
ing the  Board  of  Ivegcnts  and  its  i-elations  to  the  people  and  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

These  relations,  in  nn'  view,  are  neither  sound  nor  healthful.  A  Board 
of  Eegents  of  twenty-two  members,  which  is  in  a  large  degree  self-per- 
petuating, and  which  is  required  to  render  an  account  of  its  steward- 
ship but  once  in  two  years,  local  in  its  character,  interests,  and  associa- 
tions, and  made  uj)  almost  exclusively  of  lawyers  and  othei-  professional 
men,  is  almost,  of  necessity,  disqualifed  from  an  unprejudiced  handling 
of  the  question  of  popular  education  in  its  broadest  aspects.  Such  a 
guild  becomes,  in  spite  of  itself,  a  solidarity  of  resistance  to  the  popu- 
lar demand,  which,  however  crude,  always  tends  toward  reason  and 
justice.  I  believe  this  Board  has  done  as  well  as  would  any  other  Board 
so  chosen  and  constituted.  Many  of  its  members  I  personally  respect 
and  honor,  while  1  honestly  diti'er  from  the  educational  views  to  which, 
as  a  body,  the}'  are,  no  doubt,  honestly  committed.  Does  not  the  his- 
tory of  nearl}'  ever}-  college  in  the  country  show  that  these  governing 
Boards,  growing  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  conservative,  have  to  be 
swept  away  and  replaced  by  others  more  in  harmony  with  modern 
progress. 

What  is  the  remed}-?  One  remedy  that  is  proposed,  is  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  so  as,  while  leaving  the  present  six  ex 
officio  members,  to  substitute  for  the  other  sixteen  Eegents,  eight  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  Congressional  district,  the  term  of  service  being 
four  years.  This  plan,  which  would  secure  the  representation  of  the 
different  sections  and  interests  of  the  State,  finds  favor  with  the  legis- 
lative Committee  on  Education,  who  in  their  recent  able  report  thus 
express  themselves: 

"  We  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  no  State  educational  institution, 
such  as  the  Universit}'  of  California  is  designed  to  be,  can  be  as  pros- 
perous and  useful  under  the  control  of  local  n)cn  and  interests,  as  when 
under  the  combined  control  of  men  representing  the  varied  callings,  in- 
terests, and  sections  of  the  entire  State.  The  proposition,  it  seems  to  us, 
answers  itself,  and  docs  not  admit  of  discussion  We  believe  that  such 
a  change  would  greatly  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  University." 

"Whether  the  eight  members  should  be  elected  by  the  people  or  hold 
under  executive  appointment,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  In  whichever  way 
created,  such  a  Board  could  not  but  be  in  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  State.  I  add  that  this  method  prevails  in  many  of  the 
"Western  States. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  the  Eegents  and  the  Faculty,  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  touching  on  delicate  ground;  but  I  have  seen  faithful 
and  honorable  men,  and  that  within  a  few  days,  placed  in  a  position 
far  more  delicate,  where  a  full  and  free  utterance  of  their  own  con- 
victions  was   morally  impossible,  without  personal  risks,   which  men 
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with  families  dependent  upon  them  do  not  care  to  run,  and  when  the 
general  interests  of  the  institution,  which  they  have  learned  to  love 
with  an  almost  parental  sentiment,  seemed  to  require  their  silence. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  truth  and  honor  demand  an  outspoken  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  my  part,  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
new  definition  of  treason  which  makes  it  consist  in  doubting,  for  a 
moment,  the  infallibility  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  as  to  the  whole 
theorj'  and  practice  of  University  education. 

I  feel  bold  to  say  that  the  University  of  California  cannot  rest  on  a 
sound  foundation  until  there  is  a  rational  readjustment  of  power 
between  the  Eegents  and  the  Faculty'.  The  relations  of  the  Faculty  to 
the  Regents  have  become  more  and  more  those  of  "  employes"  to  an 
employer,  while  the  relations  of  the  Regents  to  the  people  seem  to  be 
less  and  less  those  of  employed  and  employer.  And  between  Faculty 
and  Board  there  is  indeed  nothing  like  correlation  of  rights.  The 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  political  science  is  the  introduction  of 
checks  and  balances,  as  guards  against  the  absolutism  of  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  af  any  single  bod}'.  But,  with  no  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty  and  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents,  there  has 
ensued  the  necessary  consequence — timidity  on  one  hand  and  despotism 
on  the  other.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  President,  however  willing  to 
voice  the  Faculty,  would,  fz'om  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature, 
be  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  go  Avhere  power  lay.  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Gilman  has  been  acute  enough  to  see  this,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Now,  if  in  this  state  of  affairs,  we  suppose  a  President  to  have  some  special 
educational  "crank,"  bias  or  prejudice  (say  opposition  to  industrial 
education),  being  wholly  independent  of  the  Faculty,  he  might,  by 
assiduous  court  paid  to  the  Regents,  succeed  in  bringing  them  over  to 
his  "policy,"  and  thus  in  placing  the  University  in  an  utterly  false 
position. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  preeiselj'-  through  this  train  of  circumstances 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  University  have,  by  President  Gil- 
man,  been  placed  in  the  present  lamentable  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  popular  educational  demands.  It  is  only  unfortunate  that  honorable 
and  high-minded  men  should  consider  it  matter  of  pride  to  maintain 
this  attitude,  and  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  criticism,  form  a  circum- 
vallation  of  defense  around  the  privileges  of  their  guild  for  the  odd 
contradictions  of  fact  and  logic  into  which  they  have  thus  been  pre- 
cipitated are  hardly  less  amusing  than  pitiable. 

The  entire  energies  of  this  Board  and  the  President  are  directed  to 
prove: 


That  Agricultural  Colleges   are 
failures. 


That  there  is  no  demand  for  ag- 
ricultural education — i.  e.,  that  the 
University  has  no  agricultural  stu- 
dents. 


That  the  University  has  an  Ag- 
ricultural College  now,  and  that 
the  Regents  are  devoting  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  University  in- 
come to  its  development. 

That,  of  the  eighteen  professors 
and  instructors,  all  but  one  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  agriculture. 
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That  the  only  reason  why  agri- 
culture is  not  UiUi^hl  practically,  is 
want  of  means. 

That  the  Agricultural  Professor 
is  iuettieient. 


That  the  management  of  the 
University  demands  eleven  emi- 
nent lawyers  to  secure  its  success. 


That  the  legislation  asked  for  by 
tlie  memorialists  to  secure  such, 
means  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

That  his  urgency  in  behalf  of 
agricultural  education  is  disloyalt}- 
to  his  emploj'ers,  and  requires  that 
he  be  made  an  example  of  to  evil 
doers. 

That  these  lawj'crs  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  statutes  respect- 
ing ihe  University. 


I  have  said  that  the  remedy  for  the  kind  of  evils  here  spoken  of  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rational  readjustnient  of  power  between  the  Faculty  and 
the  llegents.  In  any  such  plan,  there  are  two  desiderata  that  should 
certainly  be  secured: 

1.  Legislative  action  that  shall  make  the  sumnnuy  removal  of  a  pro- 
fessor impossible,  by  providing  that  such  removal  shall  be  onl}'  for 
cause,  and  after  fair  trial.  The  justice  of  this  measure  is  obvious,  for 
what  man  of  superior  talent  will  dedicate  his  life  to  University  instruc- 
tion without  other  guarantee  than  the  pleasure  of  a  Board  of  llegents?  It 
is  not  an  agreeable  thing  to  lie  down  to  rest  a  University  professor,  and  to 
find  in  the  morning  paper  thatj'our  chair  has  been  vacated,  without  notice 
or  reason  alleged.  !Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  case;  it  happened  three 
years  ago,  in  the  instance  of  a  professor  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  and  shame  throughout  tl)e  world  of  letters. 
That  such  an  outrage  was  possible  in  a  civilized  country  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  ample  reason  for  demanding  that  law  shall  regulate 
where  honor  is  silent. 

2.  Legislative  action  that  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty 
the  power  of  annually  choosing  from  their  own  number,  one,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  prolessional  duties,  shall  act  as  executive  officer,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  This  is  the  plan  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
Jefferson  lor  the  University  of  Virginia  (in  which  institution  it  has  been 
in  succes.sful  operation  lor  over  three  quarters  of  a  century),  and  which 
has  been  adoi)ted  by  various  modern  Universities,  such  as  that  of  Mel- 
bourne. The  advantage  of  this  method,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is 
obvious,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  has  another  advantage  stlil  more  important. 
As  I  said  in  my  testimony'  before  you:  ''.Such  an  officer,  being  annually 
elected  by  the  Faculty  and  responsible  to  that  body,  is  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  an  English  Prime  Minister,  since  he  may  be  passed 
on  with  regard  to  confidence  or  want  of  confidence."  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
self-adjusting  arrangement,  whereby,  in  the  event  of  a  President  ceas- 
ing to  represent  the  best  interests  of  the  University,  he  would  be  re- 
movable before  his  influence  could  seriously  damage  the  institution.  It 
had  been  happy,  indeed,  for  the  University  of  California,  had  there  been 
such  a  safeguard  against  the  mischief  of  an  executive  officer,  who,  while 
a  person  of  respectable  attainments  and  untiring  industry,  is,  both  by 
training  and    temperament,   simply    incapal)le  of   grasj)iug  either  the 
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grandest  phase  of  modern  education,  or  the  practical  wants  of  the  people 
of  California. 

Very  respectfully, 


WILLIAM  SWINTON, 
English  Languaj 
sity  of  California. 


Late  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Whereas,  Professor  Swiuton  has  misinterpreted  the  expression  of 
feeling,  tendered  him  by  the  students  on  March  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventj'-four,  and  is  using  the  same  to  the  detriment  of  the 
institution;  and  whereas,  the  resolutions  adopted  were  not  the  unani- 
mous sentimeut  of  the  studeats; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  the  Universit}^  of  California,  do,  as 
a  bod3',  dischiim  any  sympathy  with,  or  approval  of,  the  course  pursued 
by  Professor  Swinton  at  the  State  Capitol,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  weaken 
and  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  University. 

Reiolved,  That  we  express  to  President  Gilman,  and  to  the  honorable 
the  Board  of  Eegents,  our  sympath}-  with  them,  and  our  gratitude  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  labored  for  the  improvement  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  public  at  large  our  belief  that  Presi- 
dent Gilman  is  our  true  friend — that  he  has  been  the  chief  motive 
power,  which  has  brought  the  University  to  its  present  state  of  effici- 
ency, and  tender  him  our  thanks,  assuring  him,  in  common  with  all 
other  working  friends  of  the  University,  of  our  earnest  cooperation. 

Be  it  also  resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Faculty,  Speaker  of  the  House,  President  of 
the  Senate,  committees  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  on  University,  and 
to  the  lq,aJing  papers  of  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and  Sacramento. 

E.  A.  Parker  and  J.  R.  Farrell,  seventy-four;  J.  F.  Alexander,  seventy- 
five;  J.  E.  Taylor,  seventy-six;  J).  B.  Fairbanks,  seventy-seven. 

A.  C.  BRADFORD,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

1.  Is  the  instruction  given  by  any  professor  to  agricultural  or 
mechanical  students  essentially  difterent  from  that  in  tlie  College  of  Let- 
ters, or  from  that  usually  given  in  literary  or  scientific  colleges,  not 
intended  to  fit  farmers  and  mechanics  for  their  pursuits? 

2.  Has  the  manual  labor  sj'stem,  as  I'ar  as  practiced,  any  connection 
with  education  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  or  hor- 
ticulture, and  landscape  gai'dening? 
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3.  IlaB  the  chanfi:c  in  organization  from  an  Ai^riculiural  College  to  a 
course  of  study,  as  appears  by  com])arison  and  soforth,  of  former  reports 
and  Registers  of  the  University  with  the  latest,  been  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  or  Academic  Senate? 

4.  Are  you  willing  to  state,  with  such  facts  before  3'ou  as  are  the 
common  propert}'  of  the  whole  countrj-,  whether  a  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made  to  comply,  in  good  faith,  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Congressional  grant  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  with  the 
organic  Act  itself?  If  not,  are  the  Faculty,  or  any  one  of  them,  re- 
sponsible for  the  same? 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  state  whether,  in  your  o))inion,  the  interests  of 
the  Universit}'  require  that  the  Faculty  should  take  a  more  responsible 
part  in  its  management? 

6.  Would  it  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  University,  to 
give  the  Faculty  the  power  to  nominate  their  presiding  officer,  and  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  term,  to  arrange  its  courses  of  study,  and  provide 
such  assistance  as  they  may  require  in  their  several  departments? 


EXHIBIT  C. 

1.  The  Faculty  reply  to  the  first  question,  Yes.  The  instruction 
given  by  Professor  Curr  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Hesides,  the  course  in 
mathematics  in  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  College  of  Letters.  Special  instruction  in  the  chemical 
laboratory' is  also  given  to  agricultural  students.  Ijatin  and  Greek  arc 
not  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  but  the 
time  is  devoted  to  modern*subjects. 

2.  To  the  second  question  the  Faculty  reply,  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  to  improve  the  grounds.  The  students  were  employed  in 
order  to  give  opportunity  to  make  money  in  this  way.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  these  facts  l)y  the  Professor  in  Engineering  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  that  department. 

3.  To  the  thiid  question  the  Faculty  reply  that,  in  their  judgment, 
no  change  in  organization,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  inquiry,  has 
been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made.  The  changes  of  arrangement 
in  the  Eegister,  which  was  considered  as  merel}'  incidental,  were  due 
chiefly  to  those  who  had  the  editorial  supervison  of  the  Eegister,  viz: 
the  President  and  the  Dean,  who  were  not  aware  of  imy  objections  on 
the  part  of  an}-  memijer  of  the  Faculty. 

4.  In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  the  Faculty  would  say,  that 
they  think  a  reasonable  effort  has  been  made. 

5.  The  Faculty  would  rcqily  to  the  lilth  question  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  ])reHent  relations  to  the  management  of  the  University  are 
substantially  satisfactory'. 

t).  In  answer  to  the  sixth  question,  the  Faculty  would  reply  in  the 
negative,  assigning,  as  one  reason,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
organic  Act  on  the  President,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  doing  full  work  as  a  pro- 
fessor. 
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EXHIBIT     D. 

Oakland,  (Cal.),  March  17th,  1874. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents: 

Dear  Sir:  Near  the  end  of  last  week  I  received  a  communication, 
handed  to  me  through  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Eegents,  from  the 
Hon.  T.  H.  Laine,  requesting  the  answer  of  the  Facult}^  to  certain  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  joint  committee  of  which  he  is  Chairman. 

It  was  too  late  to  secure  a  Faculty  meeting  last  week,  but  as  early  as 
possible  this  week  a  special  meeting  was  called,  and  the  communication 
was  laid  before  the  Faculty.  Th^-y  held  an  adjourned  meeting  to-day 
(Tuesday),  and  adopted,  unanimously,  a  series  of  replies,  which  are 
transmitted  herewith. 

You  will  please  to  forward  these  replies  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Laine,  and 
give  him  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

Please  also  to  state  that  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  were  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  a  nonvoting  member.  Those  who 
were  present,  were  President  Gilman,  Professors  Carr,  Kellogg,  Jno.  Le 
Conte,  Jos.  LeConte,  Pioda,  Eising,  Soule,  and  Welcker,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bunnell,  and  Instructors  Allen,  Edwards,  Grossman,  Hawkins, 
and  Phillips. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  President  Gilman  retired  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last  two  questions. 

I  am  yours,  truly, 

MAETIN  KELLOGG, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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TESTiivroisr  Y 


TAKEN   BY   THE 


I 

Special  Committee  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Matters. 


1—0 


G.  H.  SPRI^GEB STATE  PRLNTilR. 


TESTIMONY. 


Thursday,  March  5th,  1874. 
TESTIMONY   OF   ALBEET   HAET. 
Albert  Hart  was  sworn,  and  examined  as  follows: 

Mr.  Amerman — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — All  claims  of  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  for  trans- 
porting prisoners  to  San  Quentin,  and  insane  patients  to  Stockton,  come 
before  that  Board,  I  believe? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — During  your  connection  with  that  Board,  as  Secretary,  has  it,  or 
has  it  not,  been  the  custom  of  the  State  to  pay  all  claims  of  Sheriffs  for 
transporting  these  prisoners  and  insane  persons? 

A. — It  has  been  the  custom,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q. — So  fur  as  your  knowledge  goes,  have  claims  of  this  nature  been 
presented  and  allowed,  on  behalf  of  the  Sheriffs  of  this  State,  generally? 

A. — They  have  thus  been  paid. 

Mr.  Burt — Has  there  ever  been  any  reduction  made  by  Sheriffs,  or 
the  Board,  on  account  of  free  passage  over  the  railroads? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cogglns — Has  the  question  been  raised  in  the  Board,  with  regard 
to  Sheriffs  transporting  these  persons  over  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company's  road  free  of  charge? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


TESTIMONY   OF   B.   D.   DUNHAM. 

B.  D.  Dunham,  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — Mr.  Dunham,  I  believe  you  have  been  Sheriff  of  Placer 
County? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 


Question — How  long  since  you  were  Sheriff? 

A. — From  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  Slioriff,  did  you  convey  prisoners  to 
San  (^uotitin,  and  insane  persons  to  Stockton? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  a  good  man}-. 

Q- — When  you  thus  conveycii  those  prisoners  and  insane  patients,  did 
you  pay  their  tare? 

A. — From  Sacramento,  I  did;  they  were  passed  free  from  Auburn  to 
Sacramento. 

Q. — Aul.urn  is  the  county  scat  of  the  County  of  Placer? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Between  Auburn  and  Sacramento  you  paid  no  fare? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  Sacramento  and  San 
Quentin,  you  paid  regular  fare? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — Were  j'ou  cognizant  of  an  Act  passed  April  fourth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four,  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  and  in- 
sane persons?  a 

A. — I  remember  the  railroad  Act.  I.  don't  remember  the  date  of  it.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  I  have  read 
one  or  two  Acts  with  regard  to  the  railroad  compan}',  but  don't  re- 
member the  dates  of  any  of  them.  I  have  read  the  part'  with  regard  to 
the  passing  of  insane  and  prisoners  over  the  road.  I  don't  recollect  the 
date  of  the  Act. 

Q- — Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  as  to  prisoners  and  insane? 

A. — M}-  opinion  was,  that  they  would  pass  them  free  to  Sacramento — 
to  the  end  of  the  road.  I  read  the  law  in  regard  to  it,  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  1  had  not  the  right  to  demand  that  they  should  take  them  clear 
through.  I  didn't  quite  know  Avbetlier  this  was  the  end  of  the  road  or 
not.  I  understood  it  was  considered  as  the  end.  I  thought  that  when 
they  extended  the  road,  they  should  take  them  further  free.  I  tried  it 
once  or  twice,  but  failed. 

Q. — In  taking  prisoners  to  San  Quentin  from  Auburn,  when  you  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento,  what  route  did  you  take? 

A. — Generall}-  the  Oaklaml  or  Western  Pacific  route. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  demand  on  the  railroad  company  or  its 
managers,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  regard  to 
passing  prisoners  and  insane  free  over  the  entire  route? 

A. — I  have  of  conductors,  once  or  twice.  I  asketl  them  if  they  would 
take  them  free,  and  they  said  "No."  I  did  so  once  or  twice;  twice  I 
mentioned  it  to  them. 

Q. — You  never  made  application  to  the  company? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  never  did. 

Mr.  Burt — In  passing  prisoners  over  the  road,  did  3-ou  make  any  de- 
mand that  they  carry  them  from  Auburn  to  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  showed  them  my  commitments.  That  was  satisfactory. 
I  told  them  they  were  insane,  or  convicts,  and  they  always  passed  them 
free. 

Q. — When  you  conveyed  prisoners  or  insano  persons,  did  you  pay 
your  own  fare? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Always? 


A. — Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  half-fare  certificate  up  to  January  last.  That 
was  a  matter  for  my  own  benefit. 

Q. — In  yoing  with  prisoners  and  insane  persons,  you  considered  that 
you  paid  your  own  fare? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  half  fare  certificate  to  Reno,  ever  since  my 
election. 

Mr.  Coggins — Did  they  ever  refuse  to  convey  prisoners,  or  insane 
persons? 

A. — No,  sir.  • 

Q, — Did  you  make  a  reduction  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  that  portion 
of  the  road  between  Auburn  and  Sacramento?  Did  you  charge  the  State 
precisely'  the  same  as  if  you  had  to  jiay  the  fare  for  the  prisoners  and 
insane  all  the  way? 

A. — I  never  charged  anything;  I  only  got  my  mileage. 

Q. — The  State  had  the  same  to  pay  in  settling  with  you  as  if  they  had 
not  been  carried  free  of  charge  from  Auburn  to  Sacramento? 

A.— No. 

Q. — The  State  derived  the  benefit? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  State  was  called  upon  to  pay  only  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Quentin.  In  my  claims  I  made  a  deduction  for  that  portion  of 
the  road  between  Auburn  and  Sacramento,  over  which  the  prisoners  and 
insane  passed  free. 

Q. — They  pay  you  mileage? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  I  got  mileage  from  Auburn  to  San  Quentin;  the  law 
allows  that. 

Mr.  Coggins — It  seems,  then,  that  the  State  don't  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  hiw. 

Mr.  Aiuerman — I  understand  that  the  law  is,  that  Sheriffs,  in  trans- 
porting prisoners  and  insane  persons,  are  allowed  expenses. 

A. — I  never  got  a  cent;  I  tried  it  this  year,  but  never  got  anything. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  said  that  the  mileage  covered  all  expenses. 
That  is  the  way  they  construe  the  law. 

Q. — You  never  made  any  charge  against  the  State  for  the  actual  ex- 
pense in  conveying  prisoners  and  insane  persons? 

A. — I  did  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Q. — Was  it  allowed? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coggins — So  far  as  you  are  informed,  are  persons  from  Nevada  and 
Sierra  carried  along  the  road  free? 

A. — 1  don't  know;  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Howe — If  you  had  to  pay  the  fare  of  prisoners  and  insane  persona 
from  Auburn  to  Sacramento,  you  would  not  get  any  more  yourself  than 
you  do  now;  you  would  get  ihe  same? 

A. —  The  same. 

Q. — Then  the  free  passage  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  Sheriff,  and  not  of 
the  State? 

A. —  Well,  yes;  I  got  mileage  for  through  prisoners.  I  think  the 
count}'  has  paid  the  expenses  of  insane  persons.  I  think  we  have  made 
that  a  county  charge.  I  paid  whatever  expenses  there  were,  and  made 
it  a  county  charge. 

Mr.  Amerman — Is  that  independent  of  the  mileage  you  charged  the 
State? 

A. — 1  think  so,  to  the  asylum;  for  State  Prison  convicts,  I  have  paid 
the  expenses  myself;  Ihat  of  insane  patients,  we  have  made  a  county 
charge. 
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Mr.  Buri—Tho  county  has  settled  those  bills  up  to  within  the  last  few 
years? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY   OF   J.  H.  XEFF. 
J.  II.  Nkfk  was  sworn* and  examined: 

Mr.  Amcrman — Mr.  Xeff,  I  believe  3'ou  are  one  of  the  present  Senators 
from  Placer? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — You  have  been  Sheriff  of  Placer  County? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — IIow  long?  % 

A. — Two  years. 

Q.— AVhat  years? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
sevent3'. 

Q. —  huring  that  time  did  3'ou  ever  have  occasion  to  convey  prisoners 
to  San  (^uentin,  or  insane  persons  to  Stockton? 

A, — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Wiiat  mode  of  conveyance  did  j'ou  transport  them  bv? 

A.— By  rail. 

Q. — With  San  Queutin  prisoners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  come  through  to  Oakland  with  San  Quentin  prisoners? 

A. — I  think  not;  perhaps,  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  did,  but  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection  of  taking  that  route  witii  prisoners. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  Slieriff,  about  how  many  prisoners  did 
you  convoy  to  San  Quentin? 

A. — I  can't  tell,  now;  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 

Q. — IIow  many  insane? 

A. — About  the  same  number. 

Q. — In  conveying  persons  to  San  Quentin  and  Stockton,  by  rail,  did 
you  pay  the  usual  fare  for  yourself  and  prisoners? 

A. — I  did  for  myself,  but  not  for  prisoners;  during  a  portion  of  my 
term  I  had  a  half-fare  ])ass. 

Q.— Di<l  you  pay  anything  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  by  rail? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — They  were  conveyed  free? 

A. — Thai's  a  fact. 

Mr.  Burt — In  convej'ing  prisoners  or  insane  patients,  did  you  iuvari- 
ably  pay  your  own  fare? 

A. —  Yes,  sir;   I  had  a  half-fare  pass. 

Q. — Dili  you  ever  make  any  demand  on  the  railroad  company  to  pass 
prisoners  free? 

A. — No,  sir;  they  diil  it  of  their  own  accord;  I  would  wiitc  the  namo 
of  the  jirisoner  or  insane  person  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  hand  it  to  the 
conductor;  that  was  sulKcient. 

Mr.  Cjgijhis—V'id  you  get  mileage  from  the  State  or  county? 

A. — For  insane  persons,  from  the  county;  for  prisoners,  from  the 
State. 


Q. — IJid  you  ever  make  any  deduction  for  that  part  of  the  road  over 
which  you  traveled  free? 

A. — I  followed  the  law. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  a  different  rule  as  to  insane  persons? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — In  settling  with  the  county,  was  any  deduction  made  for  the  free 
portion  of  the  road? 

A. — There  was  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Amerman — You  considered  that  the  Sheriff's  perquisites? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howe — Did  you  carry  insane  persons  from  Sacramento  to  Stock- 
ton free? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Only  from  Auburn  to  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  during  a  portion  of  my  term  1  sometimes  carried  them 
by  stage  partly,  and  partly  by  steamboat. 

Mr.  Coggins — Did  you  make  any  demand  to  have  the  insane  carried 
to  Stockton  free? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Mr.  Amerman — Before  you  went  out  of  office  was  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  constructed  between  Stockton  and  Auburn? 

A. — A  portion  of  the  road  was  not  in  running  order;  I  don't  think  it 
was  finished  further  than  Gait;  at  least,  not  in  running  order. 

Q. — The  terminus  was  at  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  AVILLIAM  SEXTON. 
William  Sexton  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — I  believe  you  are  an  ex-Sheriff  of  Placer  County? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — During  what  time? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  Sheriff  did  you  have  occasion  to  con- 
vey prisoners  to  San  Quentin  and  insane  patients  to  Stockton? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — What  route  did  you  use? 

A. — Part  of  the  time  by  stage,  part  of  the  time  by  rail,  part  of  the 
time  by  steamer.     At  first  the  road  didn't  run  to  Auburn, 

Q. — During  the  time  j'ou  were  Sheriff,  and  conveyed  those  persons 
over  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  where  was  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road? 

A. — At  Sacramento. 

Q. — Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  pay  your  own  fare  and  that  of  the 
prisoners? 

A. — I  generally  paid  my  own  fare.  There  were  six  months  I  had  a 
pass.     Insane  persons  and  prisoners  were  passed  free. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  the  fare  of  prisoners? 

A. — I  did  not  of  State  prisoners,  and  I  did  not  of  insane  persons. 
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Q. — Was  faro  ever  demanded  by  the  railroad  company,  or  their 
officittls,  lor  prisoners  or  insane? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  sliowed  the  commitment,  and  they  were  passed  free. 

Mr.  Iluice — In  settling  with  the  State,  did  you  make  any  deduction 
on  account  of  the  fare  being  free  to  prisoners? 

A. — I  did  not;  the  State  fixed  the  compensation  for  conveying  prison- 
ers; they  pruvided  in  this  bill,  which  tixcd  the  mileage,  that  this  road 
should  carry  free.  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  my  mileage  for  the  full 
distance;  I  supposed  they  meant  this  when  they  made  the  law. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MIKE  BRYTE. 
Mike  Bryte  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — I  believe  you  were  Sheriff  of  Sacramento  County? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — How  long? 

A. — Two  j'eai's. 

Q. — Between  what  dates? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
8event3'-four. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  Sheriff,  have  you  had  occasion  to  convey 
prisoners  to  San  Quentin,  and  insane  persons  to  Stockton? 

A. — I  have. 

Q- — By  what  routes  did  you  convey  these  prisoners  and  insane  per- 
sons? 

A'. — The  prisoners  by  the  Vallejo  route,  and  the  insane  by  the  Western 
Pacific  road. 

Q. — I"  conveying  prisoners  over  the  Vallejo  route,  did  you  pay  the 
fare  of  these  prisoners  and  yourself? 

A. — I  paid  the  fare  of  the  prisoners;  I  had  a  free  pass  for  myself. 

Q- — lu  conveying  insane  persons  by  the  Western  Pacific,  did  you  pay 
the  fare  of  yourself  and  insane  patients? 

A. — I  paid  their  fare;  1  had  a  jiass  for  myself. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  demand  of  the  railroad  company  for  the 
fare  of  prisoners? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Co(j(ji.ns — Did  you  for  insane  persons? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Never  asked  them  to  take  them  free  of  charge? 

A. — No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY   OF   DRUKY   MELONE. 

Drury  Melone  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — I  believe  you  are  Secretary  of  State? 
Answer — Yes,  sir. 


Question — How  long  have  you  been  such? 

A. — Since  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  have  been  Secretary  of  State,  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  filing,  in  your  ofiice,  of  a  contract,  or  agreement, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  and  sealed  with  their  corporate  seal,  agreeing  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  a  certain  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four? 

A. — There  is  such  a  document  in  my  office. 

Q. — Is  that  in  your  office  now? 

A. — It  is,  sir.  It  was  filed  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four — thirty-one  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Q. — Have  you  any  knowledge,  derived  from  any  papers  filed  in  your 
office,  as  to  the  time  when  the  Western  and  Central  Pacific  roads  were 
consolidated? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  January  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.  I  can  produce  the  articles  of  consolidation,  if  necessary;  I  have 
them  in  my  hand. 


TESTIMONY   OF   E.   S.   CAEEY. 
E.  S.  Carey  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — You  are  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society? 

Answer — I  am. 

Question — How  long  since  you  became  such? 

A. — Since  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  have  been  President,  do  you  know  of  articles 
received  for  public  exhibition  over  the  railroad? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  those  articles  were  forwarded  from  the 
place  of  shipment  free  of  cost,  or  were  charges  made  upon  them? 

A. — The  rule  has  been 1  will  state  that  I  have  been  on  the  Board 

for  eight  years.  The  people  pay  the  fare,  when  they  come  here,  on 
stock,  and  all  stuff  that  goes  into  the  Pavilion.  After  they  are  shown, 
and  the  Fair  is  over,  they  come  and  bring  the  bill  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Pavilion,  or  to  the  entry  clerk,  at  the  Park,  and  they  give  them  a 
certificate  that  their  articles  had  been  exhibited,  and  attach  them  to  the 
bills.  They  then  go  to  the  place  where  they  started  fi*om,  and  get  their 
money  back  on  the  up  trip,  by  showing  the  certificate. 

Q. — Then,  this  is  how  articles  for  exhibition  are  transported  over  the 
railroad  free  of  cost? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  our  Secretary,  Major  Beck,  can  explain  better  than  I 
can.  They  arc  forwarded  free.  We  also  get  them  over  the  Western 
Pacific  and  California  Pacific.  We  have  never  been  refused,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Coggins — Has  that  been  the  rule  since  you  were  connected  with 
the  society? 

A. — I  think  it  has;  we  have  never  heard  any  complaint.  We  have 
shipped  on  the  steamboats  on  the  same  terms. 

2— c 
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TESTIMONY   OF    LELAND    STANFORD. 

Leland  Stanford,  sworn  aiul  examined: 

Mr.  Amcrman — Governor,  this  committee  is  acting  by  virtue  of  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 

WuEREAs,  B}'  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  aid  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Pacific  J^ailroad,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  the  same  to  thip  State 
for  military  and  other  purposes,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto,  s^p- 
proved  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  it  is  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  State  of  California  shall  guarantee  and 
pay  the  interest  upon  certain  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  saiii  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  said  rail- 
road company  perform  certain  services  for  the  State  set  forth  in  said 
Act,  and  that  the  said  railroad  company,  by  deeds  of  conveyance, 
properly  executed  and  acknowledged,  shall  convey  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia certain  lands  in  that  Act  dcscribeii;  and,  whereas,  it  appears  from 
the  reports  of  the  Controller  of  State  that  the  State  of  California  has 
paid  the  interest  on  said  bonds  issued  by  the  said  railroad  company,  as 
in  said  Act  provided,  therefore  be  it  • 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five  members  of  this  House  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  ascertain  whether  the  conditions  imposed  by  said  Act  upon 
the  Central  Pacific  Pailroad  Company  have  been  performed;  that  said 
committee  be  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Now  j^ou  ma}'  state  to  the  com- 
mittee anything  in  relation  thereto  j'ou  can. 

A. — So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  always  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  That  has  been  our  intention,  and  I  am  not  conscious  that  we  have 
ever  failed. 

Q. — One  of  the  points  we  have  been  examining  persons  on  has  been 
with  regard  to  the  conveyance  over  the  road  of  prisoners,  insane  per- 
sons, and  articles  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  What  can  you  say 
on  that  point? 

A. — So  far  as  I  have  known,  we  have  transi)orted  these  articles  free. 
"When  these  go  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  we  cannot  tell,  beforehand, 
where  the  peojile  are  going.  We  have  no  evidence  except  a  man's  as- 
sertion. So  we  collect  as  of  others,  and,  upon  proof  that  the  goods 
have  been  exhibited,  we  return  the  money.  We  have  construed  this 
Act  to  apply  to  only  that  portion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Jiailroad  from 
Sacramento  to  the  State  line.  At  the  time  that  Act  passeil,  the  corpo- 
ration known  as  the  Central  Pacific  Hailroad  Company  was  only  from 
Sacramento  to  the  State  line. 

iV/-.  Burt — It  seems  that  you  have  charged  Sheriffs,  and  passed,  free, 
prisoners  and  insane  j)ersons? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Act  says  that  messengers  of  the  State  you  are  to  pass  free?' 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I)o  you  charge  Sherifi's? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  are  not  State  officers;  the}'  are  county  officers. 
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Q.— In  conveying  prisoners  to  San  Qaentin,  they  are  doing  service  for 
the  State,  are  they  not? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  law  now,  whether  they  are  in  the  service 
of  the  State  or  county. 

Q. — The  State  pays  them? 

A. — I  don't  know  about  that.  "We  have  not  considered  that  they  are 
State  messengers;  and,  although  we  may  have  given  passes  to  Sheriffs, 
we  considered  it  right  to  charge,  and  would  have  done  so,  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned. 

Q. — You  never  allowed  one  to  pass  over  the  road  free,  with  regard  to 
that  law? 

A. — 'So,  sir;  our  counsel  advised  us  that  it  was  not  the  contract  with 
the  State.  I  am  confident  that  the  question  was  not  raised  by  any  of 
the  State  officers  so  that  it  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Amerman — Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Com- 
pany to  give  passes,  or  half  passes,  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State? 

A. — We  have  generally  done  so.  We  gave  them  half  passes,  or  full 
passes,  as  they  deserved  them.  In  making  arrests,  they  sometimes 
could  do  their  official  duties  and  perform  various  services  for  the  com- 
pany, which  they  would  not  do  without  passes. 

Q. — There  is  also  another  subject  of  inquiry,  with  regard  to  deeds 
from  this  company;  that  is,  the  conveyance  of  a  certain  amount  of  land 
in  Placer  County.     Have  the  company  received  a  patent  for  that  section? 

A. — Xot  that  I  am  aware  of.  One  may  have  come  lately,  but  I  think 
not. 

Q. — They  never  have  made  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  State? 

A. — So,  sir.  We  tried  to  get  the  title  at  one  time.  There  was  an 
affidavit  filed  that  it  was  mineral  land;  and,  by  law,  we  don't  receive 
mineral  land.  After  a  time,  we  were  able  to  disprove  that  fact,  but 
never  received  a  patent.  There  were  other  claimants  to  it,  and  I  think 
they  obtained  a  patent  for  a  portion  of  it.  There  is  a  portion  of  which 
the  State  has  had  the  control.  A  portion  of  the  granite  in  this  Imilding 
came  from  this  portion  of  land,  under  contract  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  iSmith. 

Mr.  Burt — Do  you  know  if  the  company  has  made  application  for  a 
patent  for  that  section? 

A. — I  don't  know;  our  land  officers  make  those  applications;  I  know 
there  was  an  effort  made  to  obtain  a  patent;  we  did  what  we  could  to 
get  the  title,  but  failed. 

Mr.  Amerman — Have  the  railroad  company  ever  made  any  charge  in 
the  conveyance  of  material  for  the  State  Capitol  building? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  with  my  knowledge  was  there  ever  a  charge  made; 
there  was  one  other  condition,  tliat  we  should  build  twenty  miles  a  year; 
that  condition  we  have  complied  with. 

Q. — [Heads.]  "The  company  shall  also  construct  and  equip,  in  run- 
ning order,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  their 
said  railroad  each  year  hereafter,  including  that  portion  of  said  railroad 
DOW  partially  completed,  until  the  same  is  fully  completed  and  equipped." 
Have  the  railroad  company  complied  with  this? 

A. — The}'  have. 

Q- — About  what  time  did  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  and 
the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  consolidate? 

A. — I  think,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}';  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  1  believe. 
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Q. — At  the  tiino  tliis  Act  was  passed,  where  was  tlie  terminus  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Jiailroiici? 

A. — At  Sacramento. 

Q. — At  that  time  was  it  contcm|ihitc(l  to  extend  the  Central  Pacific 
IJailroaii  any  further? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — This  connection  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  was  not 
then  in  contemplation? 

A. — ^'o,  sir;  that  portion  of  the  road  belonged  to  another  company, 
independent  of  ours.  n 

Jl/r.  Co<j(jinii — At  the  time  of  the  passacje  of  this  Act,  did  not  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  JJailroad  Company  own  the  franchi.se  between  here  and  San 
Francisco  Bay? 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four?     No,  sir;  the  original  Act 

of  Congrcij.s Our  company  was  oi"ganize<l  to  build  a  railroad  Irom 

the  State  lino  to  New  York.  The  original  Act  of  Congress  gave  us 
power  to  commence  from  near  San  Francisco,  or  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Sacramento.  We  made  a  location  at  Sacramento  City.  The 
Western  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  was  organized  to  run  from  San  Jose 
to  Sacramento. 

Q.— At  what  date? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  time;  after  the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  Com- 
pany applied  to  Congress  to  get  permission  to  build  a  road  from  Sacra- 
mento to  San  Jose,  we  made  them  an  assignment  of  any  right  we  might 
have;  that  assignment  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  That 
company  commenced  to  build  a  road  from  San  Jose  to  Niles,  when  it 
changed  hands,  in  part,  and  afterwards  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Central  Pacific  liaihoad  Company.  This  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  I  think.     That  is  about  the  history  of  it. 

Q. — That  covered  the  (iovcrnment-derived  Iranchise  to  land  in  virtue 
of  the  grant  made  to  you? 

A. — 1  think  not.  We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  settles  the  matter. 

Q. — Was  not  that  assignment  made  subsequently  to  the  passage  of 
this  Act  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  think  not. 

Q. — Did  you  have  the  franchise  at  that  time? 

A. — We  had  no  franchise. 

Q. — The  Act  of  Congress  gives  you  land? 

A. — Wherever  we  choose  to  locate. 

Q. — You  absigned  the  benefit  to  these  parties? 

A. — We  gave  them  an  assignment. 

Q. — Is  there  a  record  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  of  that  assign- 
ment? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  record  there.  If  it  is  an  object,  I 
can  furnish  the  committee  with  the  whole  history  of  it. 

Q. — Was  the  company,  by  the  terms  of  this  Act,  bound  as  far  as 
Stockton? 

A. — You  can  learn  of  this  by  the  articles  of  incorporation,  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Q. — With  regard  to  the  granite  quarries,  do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  person  who  has  obtained  the  title  to  the  tract? 

A. — Mr.  Ilawes. 

Q. — Is  it  not  an  odd  section  of  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q- — Could  he  obtain  a  patent  without  the  consent  of  the  company? 

A. — I  think  he  has  the  title. 

Q. — Did  not  the  Act  of  Congress  secure  to  the  company  every  odd 
section  oF  land  not  occupied? 

A. — In  thifc  case,  the  gentleman  claimed  to  have  occupied  it  for  five 
years  before  we  went  into  operation, 

Q- — What  officers  can  give  us  information  on  this  point? 

A.— Mr.  Redding,  our  agent,  and  Mr.  Torbert,  his  assistant. 

Q. — You  say  j^ou  can  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  that  assignment? 

A. — I  can,  b}'  sending  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Burt — Do  you  consider  that  the  other  man  having  obtained  a 
patent  for  land  in  this  tract,  releases  you  from  that  portion  of  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — If  some  one  else  obtained  a  patent  for  the  ground,  you  would  not 
be  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that  contract? 

A. — i\o;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Coggins—Bo  you  know  if  the  company  made  opposition  to  this 
man  getting  this  quarrj^? 

A. — I  think  our  agent  make  such  opposition  as  he  could.  I  thought 
at  the  time  Hawes  had  no  valid  claim.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
adverse  claim  to  that  land. 

Mr.  Amerman— At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  terminus 
of  the  road  was  at  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  no  franchise,  no  right 
of  wu}'? 

A. — Not  unless  by  Act  of  Congress.  We  supposed  when  we  made 
our  location,  and  agreed  to  run  a  line  to  the  State  line,  that  settled  the 
matter.  We  refused  to  convey  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany until  there  was  an  Act  of  Congress  to  authorize  it.  I  didn't  con- 
sider we  had  the  right. 

Q.— Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
was  completed  to  Sacramento  by  way  of  Stockton? 

A. — I  don't  remember;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  or  eighteen 
hundreil  and  sevent}'. 

Q.— Between  the  passage  of  this  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  there  was  no  rail  connection 
between  Stockton  and  Sacramento  under  the  control  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company? 

A.— No,  sir;  it  was  an  independent  organization  until  after  it  was 
completed. 

Mr.  Coggins— Yon  considered  you  were  not  bound  by  this  Act,  so  far 
as  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  was  concerned? 

A.— No,  sir;  we  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the  law  that  re- 
quires it. 

Mr.  Burt — That  is  all  one  company  now,  is  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— One  road? 

A.— One  road;  also  a  line  running  up  the  valley,  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  Riiilroad;  also  a  line  running  up  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  We  don't  consider  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  transport 
prisoners,  insane,  or  State  messengers  over  that  portion  of  the  road,  free 
of  charge. 

Mr.  Coggi7is— Can  you  tell  what  rights  you  assigned  to  the  other 
company? 
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A. — Whatever  rights  we  had. 

Q. — Between  hero  and  .San  Francisco? 

A. — Yos,  sir. 

Q. — If  you  had  tlio  riglit  to  build  that  road,  arc  not  the  obligations 
about  the  same  on  both  roads  in  both  direftions? 

A. — No,  sir;  if  we  could  have  built  that  ])ortion  of  the  road  at  any 
time,  it  would  have  been  under  an  Act  of  Congress.  Of  course,  by  q^ur 
articles  we  are  contine<l,  as  far  as  the  State  laws  are  concerned;  we  are 
bound  by  the  State  laws;  of  the  Slate,  there  was  one  giving  us  rights, 
etc.;  of  Congrcs.s,  one  to  extend  our  line. 

Mr.  Amcnruin — The  original  franchise  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  from  San  Jose  to  Sacramento? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Coygins — Can  you  tell,  from  memory,  what  year  that  assignment 
■was  made? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  can't  do  it. 


TESTIMONY   OF   ELISIIA   HAWES. 
Elisha  Hawes  was  next  sworn  and  examined: 

3fr.  Amerman — Mr.  Ilawes,  you  are  a  resident  of  Placer  County? 

Answer — I  was. 

Question — Wliere  do  you  reside  now? 

A. — San  Francisco. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anj'thing  about  the  south  half  of  section  nineteen, 
an  townshij)  eleven  north,  of  range  seven  east,  in  Placer  County? 

A. — I  used  to  live  there. 

Q. — Is  that  the  same  land  described  in  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  in  regard  to  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company? 

A. — Y'es,  sir. 

3Ir.  Burt — Do  you  claim  any  portion  of  that,  at  present? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  portion? 

A. — The  southwest  quarter  of  section  nineteen,  range  seven  north, 
of  township  eleven. 

Q.— What  title? 

A. — I'nited  States  patent. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  had  the  patent? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  claimed  it? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  tiftj'-seven. 

(^. — Have  you  ever  had  the  title  di.'^puted? 

A. —  When  I  went  to  prove  up  my  claim  the  railroad  company  objected 
to  it. 

Q. — What  time  was  that? 

A. — About  a  3'ear  before  I  got  the  patent;  I  can't  sa}'  exactly;  the 
Land  Office  here  can  tell  you  what  lime  I  got  it;  the  patent  came  from 
the  agent  at  Washington ;  it  didn't  come  through  this  office;  my  title 
was  clear;  when  the  railroad  company  heard  of  it,  they  tried  pretty 
Lard  to  get  it,  but  our  title  could  not  be  broken. 

Q. — liow  long  have  you  held  the  land? 
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A. — gince  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Q.— About  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  previous  to 
that  time,  did  you  know  whether  the  railroad  company  was  aware  of 
your  chuming  the  land? 

A.— I  don't  know;  1  don't  hardly  think  they  did.     I  don't  know  what 
they  knew,  but  I  was  there,  on  it.     The  location  of  the  land  was  such 
and  the  position  of  my  house  was  such,  that,  without  a  survey  beintr' 
made,  you  would  hardly  think  it  was  on  the  land. 

Q.— How  near  the  Town  of  Eocklin  was  the  house? 

A.— The  Town  of  Eocklin  is  on  the  north  half  of  section  nineteen, 
and  my  house  is  on  the  south  half  ' 

Q.— I  judge  that  the  town  lies  on  the  south  half. 

A  —No,  it  lies  on  the  north  half;  the  most  of  the  Town  of  Eocklin  is 
on  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter,  both. 

Q.— You  are  positive  of  that,  are  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

?'~?T°  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^°^  "®^^  ^^®  railroad  runs  to  Eocklin? 
A.— Near  the  line  of  the  southwest  quarter. 
Q. — How  near  the  town? 

•^'■7''^^^  ?^^°  ^^  Eocklin  would  be  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the 
middle  ot  the  northwest  quarter  section.  It  did  come  down  further- 
the  houses  were  strung  down  the  line  of  the  road;  some  were  burned 
down  Iheyare  now  where  the  depot  is.  They  moved  there  on  ac- 
count ot  the  crowd  going  through. 

Q.— Then  the  railroad^-uns  through  the  south  half  of  the  section? 

A. — It  runs  right  through. 

Q. — One  half  is  thus  occupied  by  Eocklin? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  the  town  lies  on  the  north  half  of  the  section 

M  Amerman— At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  of  eighteen 
hun^dred  and  sixty-four,  how  long  had  you  been  in  possession  of  that 

A.— Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Q.— Since  the  passage  of  this  Act,  you  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
railroad  company? 

A.— When  we  went  to  get  the  title  they  opposed  it. 

Q._You  say  the  Town  of  Eocklin  is  on  the  other  half  of  that  section? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  who  owns  the  other  half  of  this  section? 
A. — It  18  said  to  be  railroad  land. 

Mr.  Stanford— 1  don't  think  there  has  been  any  contest,  except  to  its 
being  mineral  land.  ,  i  uo 

Mr.  Coggins— Docs  the  land  for  which  you  have  received  a  patent  con- 
tain  a  granite  quarry?  t  ^ 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — How  long  since  you  were  there? 
A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
Q.— You  occupied  it  for  farming  purposes? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Have  you  had  a  family  there? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Have  you  lived  there  continuously  since  that  time? 

A. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q- — iiow  much  do  you  claim? 

A. — One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
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Q._IIow  mxich  contains  granite  deposit;  how  much  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  is  covered  with  granite? 
A. — About  ten  acres,  on  the  surface. 
Q. — Are  there  any  more  than  that? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That's  rather  a  rough  looking  farm? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  take  it  up  with  reference  to  the  granite  on  it? 
A. — No,  sir;  the  vallc}'  is  good  hind. 

Mr.  Stanford — It  covers  the  land  he  owns;  on  the  other  quarter  sec- 
tion there  is  granite. 

jl/r.  Haxces — There  is  granite  all  through  there;  on  each  of  these 
sections  of  land  there  are  large  deposits  of  granite. 

Mr.  Coggins — It  would  appear  that  there  were  largo  amounts  of  gran- 
ite  taken  from  there? 

A. — Not  from  my  place;  some  of  the  granite  in  this  building  came 
from  there,  but  not  from  my  place. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  the  railroad  company  for  that  land? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  commence  suit  to  maintain  your  rights  when  they  as- 
sumed ownership  of  it? 

A.— The  United  States  Land  Oflfice  is  the  only  Court  we  go  to.  I 
went  to  Marysvilie,  and  proved  up,  and  there  was  mineral  in  all  that 
section.  I  let  the  matter  rest  there.  Finally  the  Land  Office  was  re- 
moved to  Sacramento,  and  when  I  was  ready,  I  went  down  to  it,  and 
got  witnesses  to  prove  up  my  preemption  claim. 

Q.— What  steps  did  the  railroad  company  take  to  prevent  your  get- 
ting the  claim? 

A. — They  came  with  a  lawyer,  and  witnesses,  and  took  testimony, 
and  examined  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  went  on  to  Washington. 
Q. — Did  you  pay  the  Government  any  money? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  much? 

A. — One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 
Q. — What  is  your  business  now? 
A. — Granite  and  stone  cutting. 
Q. — How  long? 

A. — I  have  been  quarrying  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Q. — Are  you  alone  or  in  partnership? 
A. — Partnership. 

Q. — You  say  you  are  in  partnership? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Ig  any  railroad  man  or  employe  interested  with  you? 
A. — No,  sir;  nor  never  were. 

Q. — Are  not  any  of  them  interested  in  the  quarrying  business  there? 
A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Is  s.  D.  Smith  interested  with  yonl 
A. — No,  sir. 

ii. — Is  B.  B.  Kedding  interested  with  you? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanford — If  you  ask  me,  I  can  tell  you  about  thai. 
Q. — Well,  you  answer  my  question,  with  regard  to  Smith  and  Redding. 
A. — I  don't  know  anytliing  about  their  private  affairs,  but  no  railroad 
man  is  interested  in  Uawes'  quarry;  I  don't  know  about  other  quarries. 
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Mr.  Burt — Do  jou  consider  this  granite  quarry  on  your  land  makes 
the  land  more  valuable? 

A. — If  a  man  understood  working  it,  and  had  business  capacity,  it 
would  be  more  valuable  because  of  the  granite;  but  I  don't  know  myself 
as  it  pays  any  better  than  farming. 


TESTIMONY     OF     GEORGE     H.    McCALLUM. 
George  H.  McCallum,  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amerman — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — I  have  been  clerk  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  for  five 
years. 

Question — Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  a  patent  has  issued  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  a  part  of  section  nineteen? 

A. — Not  to  the  railroad  company. 

Q. — Has  a  patent  been  issued  to  any  person? 

A. — Not  as  the  records  of  the  office  show.  Sometimes  a  patent  is 
issued  to  parties  without  coming  through  this  office.  They  get  their 
patents  direct  from  Washington. 

Q. — The  records  do  not  show  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  to  any 
person  for  any  portion  of  the  south  half  of  the  section? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  the  raih'oad  company  making  application  for  a 
patent  for  that  section? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  The  records  of  the  office  don't 
show  it. 

Q. — Would  the  records  show  it  if  it  had  been  done? 

A. — They  should  show  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anything  to  prevent  their  obtaining  a  patent  if 
they  made  application? 

A. — Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Coggins — Do  you  know  of  a  contest  between  the  railroad  company 
and  any  person? 

A. — No  further  than  the  case  of  Hawes  is  concerned.  He  cited  the 
railroad  company  to  appear  to  prove  the  character  of  the  country. 

Q. — Did  the  railroad  company  respond  and  contest  the  case? 

A. — I  think  the  company  appeared.  It  was  customary  for  the  com- 
pany to  appear  by  counsel  to  make  inquiries.  Hawes  made  payment  for 
his  land  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Mr.  Burt — Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hawes'  filing? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  was  before  this  office  was  removed  from  Marysville. 
The  records  show  that  it  was  made  up  at  Washington. 

Q. — You  don't  know  whether  his  filing  was  previous  to  April,  eighteea 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  not? 

A. — No,  1  do  not. 

Q. —  Will  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  here  show  that  fact? 

A. — They  will  show  that  fact. 

Mr.  Coggins — At  what  date  was  this  citation  issued  to  the  railroad 
company? 

3— c 
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A.— I  can't  say.  IIo  made  payment  for  the  land  on  the  twcnty-ninth 
of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  I  don't  know  whether 
proof  was  mude  on  this  day  or  not.  Usually,  the  company  is  given 
thirtj-  days  to  appear. 

Q. — It  was  prior  to  this  date  that  the  company  was  notified? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  character  of  the  contest? 

■^- — I  <J<J  not.  I  don't  recollect  the  case,  more  than  a  glance,  in  look- 
ing at  the  section. 

Mr.  Ainerman — Would  the  records  of  your  office  show,  if  a  patent  had 
been  issued  to  the  railroad  company,  for  any  part  of  the  south  half  of 
section  nineteen? 

^- — A  list  must  be  filed  in  this  office;  that  is  noted  on  the  records. 
The  records  do  not  show  that  an}-  jiatent  has  been  issued. 

Q-— l'*^en  the  records  in  your  office  do  not  show  that  a  patent  was 
issued  to  the  railroad  company  for  the  south  half  of  secliou  nineteen? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact. 

Stanford  to  JlcCa Hum— Did  you  say  that  had  been  claimed  as  mineral 
land? 

A.— It  was,  by  several  affidavits  by  some  thirty  mineral  claimants. 
Q. — Wiien  was  it  proved  up? 

A.— May  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  mineral 
■was  proved  up. 


TESTIMONY   OF  JOHN   L.   LOVE. 
JouN  L.  Love  was  sworn  and  examined: 

J//-.  Amerman— You  are  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  I  believe? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

(^utst^on— A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  a  member  of  said  Board,  have  you  had  occasion  to  pass  upon 
the  claims  of  Sheritfs  for  conveying  prisoners  to  San  (JuLMitin  and  insane 
patients  to  Stockton? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— In  allowing  claims,  wa.s  any  deduction  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  so  far  as  free  passage  was  concei-ned? 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of 

Q  — Y'ou  are  familiar  with  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four? 

A. — Not  particularly,  sir. 

Q.— Section  four  requires  of  the  railroad  company,  in  relation  to 
public  messengers,  that  they  be  passcl  over  the  road  free.  What  the 
committee  wants  is,  whether,  in  your  oj)inion,  Sheritfs  conveying 
prisoners  to  San  (^uentin  are  jiublic  messengers? 

A.— I  can't  give  an  o]»inion  upon  the  drop  of  the  hat;  I  don't  know 
that  I  wouiil  swear  to  it  after  studying  it  some  time. 

Q.— 1  8Ui»pose  it  woul.l  be  a  mere  "matter  of  opinion,  anyhow.  Sup- 
pose a  case  tiiat  a  Sheriff  should  claim,  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff,  com- 
pensation  for  conveying  prisoners  to  San  (^dentin,  or  insane  persons  to 
Stockton;  suppo.se  he  should  claim  to  be  a  public  messenger,  would  3-0U 
consider  this  claim  good? 
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A. — I  should  considei'  him  a  public  messenger — though,  as  Chancelor 
Kent  says,  this  is  a  mere  "  battery  of  opinion." 

Governor  Stanford  to  Love — With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I 
wouki  like  to  ask  the  General  a  question:  How  is  it,  General,  if  you 
consider  those  public  messengers,  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act,  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  allow  the  accounts  of  the  Sheriffs? 

A. — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this  Act.  No  lawyer  would  under- 
take to  give  an  opinion  under  such  circumstances.  I  can't  carry  the 
statutes  in  mj^  head. 

Q. — Has  not  the  Act  been  discussed  in  the  Board  of  Examiners? 

A. — Never.     It  never  has  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  remember  if  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  asked  the  rail- 
road company  to  carr}*  these  messengers  of  the  State  free. 

A. —  Not  to  ni}"  knowledge;  not  since  I  have  beeft  a  member  of  the 
Board.  We  have  never  had  the  question  before  the  Board  in  any  shape 
or  manner. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  C.  BURCH. 
John  C.  Burch,  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Armrman — Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  examine  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixt3'-four? 

Answer — My  attention  was  called  to  it  one  time  by  Sheriff  Woods, 
of  Yuba  County.  He  asked  me  the  question  which  required  my  exam- 
ination of  the  Act,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Question — Was  your  attention  directed  to  section  four,  in  regard  to 
conveying  prisoners  and  insane  persons? 

A. — Sheriff  Woods,  of  Yuba  County,  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  ex- 
amined the  Act,  and  to  know  if  he  could  be  required  to  pay  passage  for 
his  prisoners  or  not.  I  looked  at  the  law,  and  told  him  I  thought  they 
could  not  charge  him  from  the  Junction  to  Sacramento.  He  told  me 
he  had  to  pay  for  that  portion  of  the  road.  That's  all  I  know  about  it. 
So  far  as  examining  the  question  whether  he  was  a  public  messenger  or 
not,  I  can't  say  I  did.  I  know  nothing,  personally,  about  prisoners 
being  charged  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Coygins — Did  you  say  he  was  compelled  to  pa}'? 

A. — I  understood  him  so. 

Q. — That  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  several  times 
since? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  saw  me  several  times  since,  and  told  me  the  same. 
He  came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  to  examine  that  law.  I  gave  him 
my  opinion  that  the}'  could  not  charge  him. 

Governor  Stanford  to  Mr.  Burch — Did  you  understand  him  to  say  we 
charged  him? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  say  he  was  refused? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AH  prisoners  and  insane  persons  are  to  be  passed  free.  These 
are  the  printed  instructions  to  conductors.  I  have  never  heard  they 
violated  this  rule.     You  say  he  was  compelled  to  pay? 

A. — I  am  confident  he  made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  was 
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compelled  to  pa}'.  I  told  him  lie  might  ^'ot  a  free  pass,  but  could  not  dc- 
liuuid  Olio  for  the  whole  (listance.  I  told  him  he  would  not  have  to  pay 
IVoMi  the  Junction  to  .Sacramento.  I  tohi  him  where  to  find  the  law,  and 
told  him  to  show  it  to  ihe  conductor.s,  an<i  they  would  lot  him  pass. 

Q. — J^id  you  understand  him  to  say  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
principal  oflice  to  it? 

A. — iSever.  I  understood  him  to  say  ho  told  the  conductors  he  paid 
on  that  portion  of  the  road. 

Q. — Have  you  not  called  the  attention  of  the  State  oflicers  to  this  law? 

A. — I  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  to  it.  I  did  that  some  two 
years  since.  It  was  when  1  was  at  the  Capitol  on  the  JJevision  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  was  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
Legislature. 

Governor  Stanfonl — I  want  to  say  that  no  State  officei'S  have  made 
complaints  about  the  transportation  of  Sheriffs  or  prisoners.  The 
printed  instructions  to  conductoi's  require  them  to  pass  these  persons 
tree.  If  this  thing  were  investigated  I  think  it  would  be  discovered 
that  they  were  passei]  free  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Burch — I  suggested  to  ^Ii'.  Woods  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
officers  to  this  matter,  and  gave  him  the  reference  to  the  section  where 
he  could  tind  the  law. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  TuesJa}',  March  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy- four. 


Tuesday,  March  10th,  1874. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MATTHEW  WOODS. 
Matthew  Woods  was  sworn  and  examined: 

3Ir.  Amennnn — You  have  been  Sheriff  of  Yuba  County? 

Answer — I  have. 

Question — How  long  were  you  Sheriff? 

A. — Four  years. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  were  Sheriff  of  Yuba  County  j'ou  had  occa- 
sion to  convc}'  prisoners  to  San  Qucntin,  and  patients  to  the  Insane 
Asylum? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — By  what  mode  of  conveyance  were  the  prisoners  taken  to  San 
Qucntin? 

A. — A  portion  of  the  time  by  way  of  tlie  Yallejo  route;  as  long  as 
that  I'oute  was  in  operation  I  conveyed  by  that  I'oute.  The  patients  to 
Stockton  I  took  Ity  way  of  the  Western  i'acitic  K'ailroad. 

Q. — In  conveying  ))risonors  or  insane  patients,  did  you  take  them 
over  a  j)ortion  ol  the  Central  Pacific  iJailroad? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Between  what  points? 

A. — Between  IlosevUle,  the  junction,  and  Sacramento  City. 

Q. — In  conveying  those  prisoners  and  insane  jiatients  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Pailroad,  did  you  j)ay  your  own  lare  and  that  of  the  prisoners 
and  patients  between  lioseville  and  Sacramento? 

A.— I  did. 
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Q. Did  you  ever  make  any  demand  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 

Company  to  have  those  persons  carried  free  of  charge? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q. "Were  you  aware,  Mr.  \V'oods,  that  the  statute  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  required  them  to  convey  prisoners  and  insane  per- 
sons free  of  charge? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — You  never  made  a  demand  on  them? 

A. — I  never  did,  for  this  reason:  to  take  a  ticket  from  Marysville,  the 
count}'  seat  of  my  county,  to  Roseville,  and  then  take  another  ticket  to 
Sacramento,  and  then  another  one  there,  T found  I  could  not  make  any- 
thing b}-  the  operation;  consequent!}',  I  never  made  the  demand. 

Q. — In  presenting  your  chiim  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  and  in- 
sane, to  the  State  Board  of  Exan^iners,  you  charged  mileage  for  yourself 
and  prisoners? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ever  object  to  allow 
vour  claim,  on  the  ground  that  jon  were  a  public  messenger? 

A. — Never  did,  si^i'.  I  will  state  here,  that  about  the  close  of  the  last 
Legislature,  I  was  presented  with  a  pass  from  Governor  Stanford,  which 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  first  of  last  January. 

Q. — Was  it  during  the  two  years  you  were  Sheriti',  j^ou  had  a  pass? 

A. — Not  quite  two  years. 

Mr.  Coggins — Did  you  ever  make  a  demand  to  take  insane  persons  over 
the  Western  Pacific  Koad  free? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  take  legal  counsel? 

A. — I  have  counseled  wiUa  persons  with  regard  to  it,  but  could  never 
get  any  definite  answer  or  advice. 

Jlr.  Northcutt — You  never  made  any  demand  for  a  pass  for  prisoners 
or  patients? 

A. — I  never  did,  sir. 

Q. — Then  the  pass  Mr.  Stanford  gave  you  was  for  yourself? 

A. — It  was  for  myself 

Q. — If  a  demand  had  been  made  on  Stanford  for  a  pass,  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  you? 

A. — I  didn't  think  I  was  entitled  to  it,  from  the  reading  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Burt — Did  you  not  consider  yourself  a  public  messenger  when 
transporting  prisoners? 

A. — I  didn't  so  consider  it.  The  short  distance  from  Sacramento  to 
Pioseville  I  was  entitled  to,  but  I  would  not  benefit  by  that. 

Q. — In  conveying  prisoners,  were  you  employed  by  the  State,  or  were 
you  by  the  county? 

A. — By  the  State  for  convicts,  and  the  county  for  insane. 

Q. — 111  conveying  prisoners  you  were  employed  by  the  State? 

A. —  I  was. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  would  constitute  you  a  State  messenger? 

A. — The  Sheriff  before  me  never  m.ade  a  demand,  and  I  never  did. 

Q. — If  you  were  employed  by  the  State,  would  you  not  consider  your- 
self a  State  messenger? 

A. — I  received  my  pay  from  the  State. 

Q. — You  would  consider  yourself  as  working  for  the  one  who  paid 
you,  would  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Amcnnon — You  don't  moan  to  say  you  wore  employed  b}-  the 
State  to  convoy  j)riHontM\s  to  San  (juontin? 

A. — The  Statu  ])ai(l  mo. 

Q. — You  roeeivod  a  commitniout  from  the  Courts  in  your  county? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cogijins — Po  you  i<no\v  what  has  hcen  the  custom  of  Sheriffs  in 
the  counties  north  ol'  you? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Nort/tcutt— What  is  the  mileage  the  State  pays  a  Sheriff  in  going 
to  the  prison? 

A. — Forty  cents. 

Q. — For  all  of  the  prisoners? 

A. — Forty  cents  for  the  first,  and  twenty  cents  for  each  additional 
one. 

Q. — You  get  no  back  mileage  for  them? 

A. — No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY   OF   ROBEUT   BECK. 
EoBERT  Beck  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Amermrni—Yon  are  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

A. — P'or  over  live  years 

Q. — During  the  time  you  have  been  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  you  have  received  articles  for  exhibition,  at  the  ditforent 
Fairs  of  the  society,  by  way  of  the  Central  Pacific  IJailroad? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  they  required  exhibitors  to 
pay  charges  lor  transporting  those  arliclos  to  this  placo? 

A.— The  custom  has  boon  to  charge  freight  on  thorn  to  the  State  Fair, 
and  when  they  wore  taken  back,  with  a  cortidcate  that  they  had  been 
exhibited,  they  got  their  money  back. 

Q- — Then,  in  roality,  no  chai-gos  are  made? 

A. — On  nothing  that  comes  simply  for  exhibition. 

3£r.  7?ur^— Whore  they  wore  brought  to  the  Fair,  exhibito<l.  and  then 
sold,  they  receivod  no  money  back? 

A.— They  paid  their  way  up;  when  they  were  returned,  thoy  got 
their  money  back;  when  they  were  sold,  they  kept  the  mone3\ 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  goods  are  generally  returned  or  sold? 

A —A  portion  of  them  are  returned,  and  a  jiortion  sold.  A  gentle- 
man from  San  Francisco  had  a  large  lot  of  yeast  jjowdor — enough  to 
half  fill  this  room.  This  man  sold,  and  did  not  get  his  money  bad<.  I 
know  of  othor  instances  where  they  didn't  get  tlieir  money  back. 

Mr.  Cof/(jins—ili\s  there  been  much  trouble  with  exhibitors  with  re- 
gard to  returning  mono}? 

A.— There  have  been  instances  where  men  did  not  call  for  certificates, 
or  where  thoy  had  lost  tliom,  and  tluy  wc.uld  write  to  mo,  and  1  would 
sent  them  a  certificate. 

Q. — In  that  case,  could  the}'  collect  the  money? 

A. — Always. 
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Q. — That  has  always  been  the  rule? 

A. — Alwaj's. 

Q. — Has  it  applied  to  all  roads  controlled  by  this  road? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  on  the  Northern  road,  on  the  California  Pacific,  on  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  on  steamers. 

J/r.  Amerman — Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  articles  are  sent 
here  for  the  purpose  of  selling? 

A. — To  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Coggins — Stock  is  frequently  sold? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  large  amount  was  sold;  of  late  years,  a  large  amount 
has  been  sold. 

Mr.  Amerman — Is  it  the  practice  with  men  who  bring  goods  and  stock 
to  the  Fair,  to  state  to  you  that  they  want  to  sell? 

A. — No,  sir.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have-  encouraged  these  auc- 
tion sales,  and  notified  persons  who  wanted  to  sell  stock  to  inform  me. 
In  some  cases,  this  has  been  done;  but  not  generally. 


TESTIMONY   OF  J.  J.  GREEN. 
J.  J.  Green  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Burt — You  are  the  Controller  of  State? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — How  long  have  you  been  so? 

A. — Two  years  last  December. 

Q. — During  the  time  you  have  held  this  position,  have  you  ever  known 
an  instance  where  the  State  has  derived  any  benefit  from  this  law  re- 
quiring the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  convey  prisoners  over 
the  road? 

A. — I  can't  tell;  there  is  no  particular  arrangement,  that  I  know  of; 
I  can't  tell  unless  I  examine  the  books;  I  know  that  Sheriffs  come  in 
with  claims  of  prisoners  and  insane  persons;  to  get  about  the  exact 
amount,  I  would  have  to  look  at  my  books. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anj'  instance  where  the  State  has  derived  any 
benefit  by  carrj'ing  prisoners  and  insane  persons  free  over  the  road? 

A. — I  only  know  from  vouchers  with  the  Board  of  Examiners;  I  know 
nothing  except  what  comes  through  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Q. — What  ofl[icers  are  considered  public  officers? 

A. — Do  you  mean  in  any  connection? 

Q. — A  Sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  anybod}^  deputized  by  the  Sheriff. 

A. — The  law  says  that  public  messengers  are  to  be  carried  free  over 
the  road. 

Q. — What  constitutes  a  public  messenger? 

A. — That  depends  upon  what  his  business  is;  if  it  is  a  Sheriff,  Deputy 
Sheriff,  or  one  traveling  for  the  State,  l)e  is  a  public  messenger. 

Q. — Is  not  any  one,  who  is  doing  State  business,  a  public  messenger? 

A. — 1  think  so. 

Q. — Is  not  a  County  Treasurer,  coming  hero  to  settle,  a  State  mes- 
senger? 

A. — A  great  many  Treasurers  I  have  never  seen;  thej''  generally  sent 
their  returns  through  Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.;  I  sent  a  circular  to  them  to 
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come  hero  themselves;  sometimes  sonu'  arc  sick,  and  can't  come,  but  a 
great  many  make  settlomeuts  now,  in  person;  there  are  bomo  now  who 
send  in  the  oKl  way. 

Q. — AVhere  they  <iid  come,  would  you  regard  them  as  public  messen- 
gers? 

A. — The  State  allows  them  so  much  for  conun,<;  here;  the  State  allows, 
I  think,  these  oflicers  some  oomj)eii!>ation ;  the  State  allows  lor  the  con- 
vcj'ance  of  criminals  to  the  Slate  Prison;  it  also  allows  lor  the  convc}'- 
ance  of  insane  patients.  The  last  Ijegislature  passed  an  Act  making 
this  a  State  charge;  before  that  time  it  was  a  count}'  charge. 

Q. — All  of  the  State  oflHcers,  where  they  have  occasion  to  travel  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  you  regard  as  public  messengers, 
do  jou  not? 

A. — I  don't  know  bow  you  would  designate  them.  There  are  a  few 
State  officers  that  ti-avel  in  the  interest  of  the  State;  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  travels  for  the  State;  the  Controller  sometimes  travels 
for  the  State;  whether  they  would  be  classed  as  public  messengers  or 
not,  I  can't  say. 

Q. — The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  travel  for  the 
State;  would  you  regard  those  as  ])ublic  messengers? 

A. — I  would  regard  them  as  public  messengers. 

Q. — Where  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  Controller  travel 
for  the  State,  they  receive  mileage,  do  the}'  not? 

A. — Their  expenses  are  all  paid. 

Q. — The  same  way  with  Sherifis,  who  convey  persons  to  San  Quentin 
and  patients  to  Stockton? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

2Ir.  Coygins — Did  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  ever  make  any  de- 
mand for  the  free  conveyance  of  prisoners  and  insane  persons? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Avxerman — Did  any  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
ever  pay  their  lare? 

A. — 1  cau't  say,  only  for  mjsclf ;  I  always  have. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LKLAND  STANFORD— EECALLED. 
Lelanu  Sta.nford  was  recalled  and  examined: 

Mr.  Burt — Will  you  inform  the  committee  what  you  regard  as  public 
messengers? 

Answer — I  don't  know  as  I  can  enumerate  them  now.  Take  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  traveling  on  business 
for  the  State,  they  would  bo  public  messengoi's;  I  euj)pose  the  term 
messenger  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  who  paid 
him. 

Question — If  he  was  employed  by  the  State,  and  traveled  on  State 
business,  how  would  you  regard  it? 

A. — As  a  State  messenger. 

Q.— Are  you  aware  that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
charges  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  passage? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  it  has. 
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Q. Within  a  week  past  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Assembly  has 

made  demand  for  free  passage,  and  they  refused  him? 

A. Not  to  my  knowledge.     Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  officer  he 

made  the  demand  upon? 

Q. — 1  do  not. 

A. — On  what  road? 

Q. — On  this  road;  to  travel  from  here  to  Roseville. 

A. — I  suppose  he  made  application  at  the  ticket  office. 

Q. — I  don't  know;  I  suppose  so, 

A. — If  I  had  known  it,  I  would  have  given  him  a  pass;  the  ticket 
clerk  didn't  understand  it,  then. 

Q. — He  has  had  occasion  to  travel  a  good  deal,  and  was  charged  every 
time. 

A. — It  is  quite  possible. 

Q. — The  law  requires  County  Treasurers  to  come  here  to  make  settle- 
ment; the  State  requires  it,  and  pays  them;  do  you  think  they  are  public 
messengers,  and  entitled  to  free  passage? 

A. — if  they  were  required  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  it  made  a  differ- 
ence to  the  State  whether  they  traveled  or  not;  I  suppose  it  would 
make  a  difference;  whether  they  traveled  and  were  paid  or  not,  would 
make  the  difference. 

Q._Should  it  make  a  difference  to  the  railroad  company;  if  it  is  their 
duty  to  pass  them,  providing  they  do  not  get  paid  by  the  State  a  certain 
percentage,  how  can  it  make  any  difference  to  the  railroad  company 
how  they  are  paid? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  in  regard  to  it;  if  it  appears  that 
they  are  public  messengers,  I  suppose  they  would  be  passed  free. 

Q. — It  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  that  officers  of 
that  character,  who  travel  in  the  service  of  the  Stale,  would  be  con- 
sidered us  public  messengers;  the  object  of  my  questions  is  to  settle 
who  are  public  messengers. 

A. — The  committee's  opinion  is  entitled  to  credit;  not  knowing  what 
the  law  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  or  deny;  if  it  appeared  that  they 
were  public  messengers,  the  company  would  carry  them  between  here 
and  the  State  line. 

Q,_You  said,  the  other  night,  you  didn't  consider  Sheriffs  and  insane 
patients  as  State  persons? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — You  considered  you  could  charge  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  would  you  treat  prisoners  and  Sheriffs  if  they  would  not 
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A. — We  could  refuse  to  carry  them. 

Q. — Could  you  do  so? 

A. — We  could  treat  them  the  same  as  anj--  one  else;  we  could  treat 
the  Sheriff  the  same  as  any  man  traveling  with  his  baggage. 

Q. — The  law  requires  you  to  carry  them  free? 

A. — We  would  not  do  so. 

Q. — With  regard  to  the  land  at  Rockland,  can  you  tell  us  the  situa- 
tion of  that  land  at  present. 

A. — I  don't  know  as  I  can,  definitely;  I  have  thought  a  little  more  of 
that  since  last  evening;  there  is  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, reserving  certain  portions  of  land  along  the  foothills  as  mineral 
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land,  until  it  was  proven  to  the  contrary;  there  was  proof  that  that 
quarter  soction  was  mineral  land;  that  was  afterwards  diaprovod;  a  sub- 
sequent order  of  the  Secretar}'  of  tlio  Interior  put  it  in  suli.stanlially  the 
same  Shape  a^'ain ;  that  (puirler  of  section,  and  a  threat  many  otiier  sec- 
tions of  land,  are  tied  uj)  It}'  tiiis  oriler;  preem|ilors  now,  to  enter  land, 
have  to  disprove  its  mineral  clKii'aclcr;   formerly,  it  was  otherwise. 

Q. — I  am  iiilV)nned  that  other  parties  are  en^aij;ed  in  quurryinj^  granite. 
Is  that  with  the  consent  of  the  railroail  company  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  think  that  the  parties  who  are  in  posst'ssion  quarrying,  hail 
an  arrangenuMit  with  the  State  Capitol  Commissioners  to  quarry  and  de- 
liver granite  for  this  building.  They  openeil  it  at  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense, and  then  the  State  concluded  not  to  use  granite  for  the  completion 
of  the  building,  and  the}'  were  heavy  loseis;  and,  I  believe,  they  intend 
to  put  in  a  claim  to  the  State  for  compensation;  wo  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q. — I  understand  they  claim  to  own  the  quarries? 

A. — It  may  be  possible;  I  have  never  heard  such  a  claim  advanced. 
I  will  state,  further,  that  whenever  the  mineral  cliaracter  of  the  land  is 
disproved,  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  i)atent. 

Q. — I  understand  from  McCallum  tliat  the  mineral  was  i)roved? 

A. — Not  since  this  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q. — It  was  not  considered  as  mineral  land? 

A. — 1  don't  consider  it  as  such;  there  are  largo  quantities  of  that  land 
along  the  foothills  which  is  not  mineral;  but  now  the  mineral  character 
has  to  be  disproved. 

Mr.  Coygins — In  the  case  of  Sergeant  at-Arms  traveling,  what  is  the 
duty  of  agents  when  a  demand  is  made  to  travel  over  any  portion  of 
the  roail? 

A. — To  pass  them. 

Q. — Who  should  have  been  the  person  to  a])pl3'  to? 

A. — The  conductor  could  have  passed  them;  the  ticket  agent  has  no 
power  to  gi'ant  a  pass. 

Q. — Have  you  printed  rules  which  govern  olUcers  on  that  subject? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  general  order  is  that  all  public  messengers,  travel- 
ing on  business  of  the  State,  are  to  be  passed  free. 

Q. — Do  you  dcHne,  for  their  government,  what  are  public  messengers? 

A. — No,  sir.  We  will  now,  probably,  define  them,  since  the  ([Uestion 
is  now  raised;  we  have  never  had  the  question  up  before;  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  about  public  messengers  before;  they  have  al- 
ways tiavelcd  ovei'  the  road  free. 

Q. — In  the  matter  of  the  assignment  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.     Have  3'ou  learned  the  date  of  that  assignment? 

A. — I  have  a  copy  here.  The  date  is  the  thirty-first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  Inuulred  and  sixty-four.  The  Act  of  Congress  confirming,  was 
made  March  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Q. — You  owned  that  franchise  or  right  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  law? 

A. — We  did  not  consider  we  owned  an\-tlnng.  After  we  hail  filed  our 
maps  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  considered  our  work 
finihhed,  so  I'ar  as  that  was  concerned.  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Com|)any  apjjlied  to  us  fur  an  assignment.  We  told  them  we  didn't 
think  we  had  the  })ower.  After  a  time,  we  consented  to  assign  them 
our  claim,  with  thu  understanding  that  they  should  get  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  get  them  to  ratify  this.  They  did  not  consider  they  had  tho 
claim  till  this  was  done.     Congress  authorized  this. 
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Q.— Ilave  you  a  copy  of  that  assignment  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Any  objections  to  reading  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  reads  as  Ibiiows: 

"This  indenture,  made  this  thirty-first  day  of  October,  eigliteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  betvvecri  tiie  Central  Pacific  Iiailroad  Con)pany  of 
California,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Western  Pacific  Iiailroad. 
Coni|>aMy,  ]>artie8  of  the  second  pai't: 

"The  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  a  corpora- 
tion dul}'  organi/od  under  the  laws  of  the  .State  of  California,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  agreements  and  conditions  herein  contained,  on  the  part 
of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 
them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do 
hereby  aswign,  transfer,  and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  Western  Pacific 
liaiiroa<i  Company,  a  like  cori>oi'ation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of 
said  State,  and  to  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  right  to  construct, 
own,  maintain,  and  operate  all  that  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  and  tel- 
egraph l3'ing  between  the  City  of  .Sacramento,  through  or  near  the  City 
of  Stockton,  and  a  point  on  the  .San  Francisco  and  .San  Jose  iiailroad,  at 
or  near  the  City  of  .San  Jose;  there  to  connect  with  the  line  and  track 
of  the  said  .San  Francisco  and  .San  Jose  iiailroad,  and  connecting  at  the 
City  of  Saciamento  with  the  line  and  track  of  the  railroad  of  the  said 
Central  i'acific  iiailroad  Company,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  of 
railroad  with  said  other  railroads;  hereby  also  assigning,  transferring, 
and  quitclaiming,  as  aforesaid,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  j)owers  of 
constructing,  owning,  maintaiiiing,  aiid  operating  the  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  between  the  points  named  and  described  as  aforesaid, 
which  the  said  the  Central  Pacific  iiailroad  Company  of  California  is  or 
may  be  authorized  to  construct,  own,  maintain,  and  operate,  by  an  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  .Slates  of  America,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Mis- 
Bouri  iiiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,'  approved  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt^^-two,  and  the  Act  amcndator}-  thereof, 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four;  hereby  also 
assigning,  transferring,  arxi  quitclaiming,  as  aforesaid,  unto  the  Western 
Pacific  iiailroad  Company,  their  Huccewwors  and  assigns,  all  the  rights, 
grants,  donations,  rights  of  way,  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  .States,  or  the  bonds  thereof,  and  every  other  right  and 
thing,  so  far  as  concerns  or  relates  to  that  jjortion  of  the  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  hereinbefore  described  and  designated,  the  right  to 
consti'uct,  own,  maintain,  and  operate  which  is  hereby  assigned,  to 
"which  the  said  Central  Pacific  iiailroad  Conipany  of  California  is  or 
■would  be  entitled  under  the  Acts  of  Corigi-ess  aforesaid,  if  this  assignment 
had  not  been  made;,  hereby  also  assigning,  transferi-ing,  and  quitclaim- 
ing, as  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  the  Western  Pacific  iiailroad  Company, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  all  right  to  the  railroad  line  or  route  here- 
tofore established,  located,  and  fixed  by  the  said  the  Central  Pacific 
Iiailroad  Company  of  California,  between  the  said  City  of  .Sacran»ento 
and  said  jjoint  on  the  .San  i^'ranciseo  and  .San  Jose  iiailroad,  at  or  near 
the  Cit3'  ol' .San  Jose,  as  hei'cinbefore  describe<l,  foi'ming  the  connections 
as  aforesaid;  hereby  fully  vesting  in  the  said  the  Western  i'acific  iiail- 
road Company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  in  and  to  the  line  or  route  so  established,  fixed,  and  located, 


land,  until  it  was  proven  to  the  contrary;  there  was  proof  that  that 
quiirler  siclion  was  n»  in  oral  hin<l;  that  was  afterwards  flisproveil ;  a  sub- 
sequent onier  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  put  it  in  sulistantiall}'  tho 
same  snape  a;^ain;  that  (juarler  of  si-ction,  and  a  ^reat  many  (»tlier  sec- 
tions of  Unid,  are  tie<i  up  l»y  tliis  order;  preeni|Uors  now,  to  enter  hmd, 
have  to  disprove  its  mineral  charaetei-;   formerly,  it  was  otherwise. 

Q. — I  am  infurmed  that  other  parties  are  eri;c:ii;ed  in  quarry  mi;  granite. 
la  that  with  the  eotjsent  of  tho  railroad  company  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  think  that  the  i)arlies  who  are  in  possession  quarrying,  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  State  Capitol  Commissionera  to  quarr}'  and  do- 
liver  granite  for  this  building.  They  opened  it  at  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense, and  ilu-n  the  Slate  concluded  not  to  use  granite  for  the  completion 
of  the  building,  and  they  were  heavy  losers;  and,  I  believe,  they  intend 
to  put  in  a  claim  to  the  State  for  compensation;  wo  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q. — I  understand  they  claim  to  own  the  quarries? 

A. — It  may  l>e  possible;  I  have  never  heart!  such  a  claim  advanced. 
I  will  state,  further,  that  whenever  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  is 
disproved,  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  patent. 

Q. — I  understand  iVom  McCallum  that  the  mineral  was  proved? 

A. — Not  since  this  onier  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q — It  was  not  considered  as  mineral  land? 

A. — 1  don't  consider  it  as  such;  there  are  large  quantities  of  that  land 
along  tho  foothills  which  is  not  mineral;  but  now  the  mineral  character 
Las  to  be  disproved. 

Mr.  Coygins — In  tho  case  of  Sergeant  at-Arms  traveling,  what  is  tho 
duty  of  agents  when  a  demand  is  made  to  travel  over  any  portion  of 
the  road? 

A. — To  pass  them. 

Q. — Who  should  have  been  the  person  to  appl}'  to? 

A. — The  conductor  could  have  passed  them;  tho  ticket  agent  has  no 
power  to  grant  a  pass. 

i-l. — Have  you  printed  rules  which  govern  officers  on  that  subject? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  general  order  is  that  all  jjublic  messengers,  travel- 
ing on  business  of  the  Stale,  are  to  be  passed  free. 

Q. — I)o  you  define,  for  their  governnuMil,  what  are  public  messengers? 

A. — No,  sir.  We  will  now,  j)robably,  define  them,  since  the  <[Uestion 
is  now  raised;  we  have  never  had  the  question  up  before;  we  havo 
never  ha<l  any  trouble  about  public  messengers  before;  they  have  al- 
ways tiaveled  over  the  i-oa<l  free. 

Q. — In  the  matter  of  tho  assignment  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.     Have  you  learneti  the  date  of  that  assignment? 

A. — I  have  a  copy  here.  The  date  is  tho  thirty-first  ilay  of  Octob(!r, 
oighteeii  hundred  and  si.My-four.  Tho  Act  of  Congress  confirming,  was 
Diude  March  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtytive. 

Q. — You  owned  that  franchise  or  right  at  tho  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  law? 

A. — We  did  not  consider  we  owned  anything.  After  we  had  filed  our 
maps  with  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wo  considereil  our  worlc 
fini^hed,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  Tiie  Western  Pacific  Ifailroad 
Company  applied  to  us  fur  an  assignment.  We  t(dd  them  we  didn't 
think  we  had  the  power.  After  a  time,  wo  consenteii  to  assign  them 
our  claim,  with  tho  understanding  that  they  should  get  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  get  them  to  ratify  this.  They  did  not  consider  they  had  tho 
claim  till  this  was  done.     Congress  authorized  this. 
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Q.— Have  you  a  copy  of  that  assignment  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Any  objections  to  reading  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  reads  as  follows: 

"This  indenture,  made  this  thirtj^-first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
di*ed  and  sixty-four,  between  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  of 
California,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Western  Pacific  liailroad 
Company,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

"Tbe  said  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  of  California,  a  corpora- 
tion duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  agreements  and  conditions  herein  contained,  on  the  part 
of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 
them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do 
hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  Western  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company',  a  like  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of 
said  State,  and  to  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  right  to  construct, 
own,  maintain,  and  operate  all  that  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  and  tel- 
egraph lying  between  the  City  of  Sacramento,  through  or  near  the  City 
of  Stockton,  and  a  point  on  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Kailroad,  at 
or  near  the  Citj^  of  San  Jose;  there  to  connect  with  the  line  and  track 
of  the  said  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Eailroad,  and  connecting  at  the 
City  of  Sacramento  with  the  line  and  track  of  the  railroad  of  tiie  said 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  of 
railroad  with  said  other  railroads;  hereby  also  assigning,  transferring, 
and  quitclaiming,  as  aforesaid,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powei's  of 
constructing,  owning,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  between  the  points  named  and  described'  as  aforesaid, 
which  the  said  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  of  California  is  or 
may  be  authorized  to  construct,  own,  maintain,  and  operate,  bj"  an  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegrajih  line  from  the  Mis- 
souri Eivcr  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other-purposes,'  approved  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  Act  amendatory  thereof, 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four;  hereby  also 
assigning,  transferring,  and  quitclaiming,  as  aforesaid,  unto  the  Western 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  all  the  rights, 
grants,  donations,  rights  of  way,  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  bonds  thereof,  and  every  other  right  and 
thing,  so  far  as  concerns  or  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  hereinbefore  described  and  designated,  the  right  to 
construct,  own,  maintain,  and  opei'ate  which  is  hereby  assigned,  to 
which  the  said  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  of  California  is  or 
would  be  entitled  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  aforesaid,  if  this  assignment 
had  not  been  made;  _  hereby  also  assigning,  ti-ansferring,  and  quitclaim- 
ing, as  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  Company, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  all  right  to  the  z'ailroad  line  or  route  here- 
tofore established,  locatc-d,  and  fixed  by  the  said  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  of  California,  between  the  said  City  of  Sacramento 
and  said  point  on  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Eailroad,  at  or  near 
the  Citj'  of  San  Jose,  as  hereinbefore  described,  forming  the  connections 
as  aforesaid;  hereby  full}'  vesting  in  the  said  the  Western  Pacific  Eail- 
road Company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  in  and  to  the  line  or  route  so  established,  fixed,  and  located, 
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•saforosftid,  between  the  points  aforosuid,  forming  the  connections  an-l 
tonninatin^'  as  aforesaid,  to  wl.itl.  tlio  said  tho  Central  Pacific  Jiailroad 
Company  of  Calit\.inia  is  or  would  be  entitled  under  tho  Acts  ot  Con- 
greHH  alorewaid,  if  this  as8i;,'nmenl  lia<l  not  been  made. 

"The  foreK<»in^'  assignment  is  made  upon  the  following;  express  terms, 
stipulations,  provisions,  and  conditions,  to  be  done,  observed,  and  per- 
formed by  the  said  Western  I'aciHe  Railroad  Company,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  and  all  persons  clainiini^  any  ri:,'ht.  title,  or  interest  in  the 
matters  "herein  assii^'iied,  by,  tlirou^'h,  or  under  the  said  Western  I*acific 
Jtailroa<l  Company,  to  wit:  the  said  the  Western  Pacitic  JJailroal 
Companv  shall  and  will,  at  any  and  all  times  hereafter,  well,  truly,  and 
faithliilly  <lo,  observe,  comply  with,  ami  perform  all,  each,  and  every 
act,  requirement,  term,  stipulation,  jiroviso,  and  condition  of  all  the  Acta 
of  Con^'ress  now  in  force,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  so  far  as 
concerns  or  relates  to  or  alVects  that  portion  of  the  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  hereby  assi^'ned,  and  shall  and  will  save  harnUess  and 
keep  in.lemniticd  the  said  the  Central  Pacific  IJailroad  Company  of 
Cnhfornia,  their  successors  and  assigns,  and  their  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  lying  eastwardly  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  of  and  from  all 
damages,  su'its,  actions,  costs,  charges,  expenses,  and  liability  of  every 
kind  an. I  nature  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  this  assignment,  or  growing 
out  of  r.r  relating  to  the  said  portion  of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  lierein  and  hereby  assigned,  or  growing  out  of  or  relating  to  tho 
constructing,  running,  maintaining,  or  oi>eratiiig  the  said  portion  of  said 
railroa.l  an<l  telegraph  line  herein  and  hereby  assigned.  Also,  that  said 
the  Western  Pacific  IJailroad  Company,  their  successors  an-l  assigns, 
an<l  all  persons  claimiitg  by,  through,  or  under  them,  shall  and  will  con- 
struct and  complete  the  said  j)ortion  of  said  railroad  and  telegrai»h  line 
herein  and  hereby  conveyed,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty  five 
miles  each  year,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  lour;  but  the  whole  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
shall  be  completc<l  in  four  years  from  said  date,  or  within  such  liirther 
lime  as  may  be  allowed  by  Congress,  and  that  they  shall  ami  will  locate 
and  construct  that  j)ortion  of  saitl  railroad  and  telegraph  line  herein  and 
hereby  assigned,  lying  within  five  miles  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  so 
as  not  to  var}'  from  a  direet  air  line  from  the  said  City  of  Sacramento 
to  the  Cily  of  Stockton;  and  the  remainder  of  said  line  between  said 
point  and  the  City  of  Stockton  shall  be  so  locateil  and  constructed  that 
the  same  shall  not  vary  more  than  five  utiles  on  either  siiie  of  a  direct 
air  line  between  said  point  and  a  point  at  or  near  the  (^ity  of  Stockton; 
nor  shall  the  said  Western  Pacific  Jiailroad  Company,  their  successors 
or  assigns,  construct  any  iiranch  railroad  from,  or  connecting  with  that 
portion  of  their  said  railroad  line  between  the  Cities  of  Sacramento 
and  Stockton,  without  the  wi-ittcn  jn-rmission  and  consent  of  the  said 
Central  Pacitic  IJailroad  Cmiipany  ot"  California  being  first  had  anil  ob- 
tained; and  the  said  line  and  track  of  said  railroad  shall  be  so  located 
and  constructed  as  to  connect  with  the  line  antl  track  of  the  suid  Cen- 
tral Pacitic  Pailroad  ('ompany  in  the  City  of  SacrameiiKj,  and  with  tho 
lino  and  track  of  the  San  Kiancisco  and  San  Jose  Iiailroa<l  at  or  near 
tho  Cit}-  of  San  Jose,  so  that,  when  completed,  the  same  shall,  with  the 
said  other  railroa<ls,  form  a  continuous  lino  of  railroail  aiKJ  telegraph 
frofn  the  (.'ity  of  San  Francisco,  thr<nigh  the  Counties  of  San  Francisco, 
San  .Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Placer,  and 
Ncvaila,  and  through  or  near  the  Cities  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  to 
tho  eastern  boundary  Line  of  the  State  of  California.     And  it  is  further 
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agreed  and  conditioned  that  the  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
or  their  successors,  shall  not  assign,  transfer,  or  convey  any  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  donations,  grants,  and  franchises  herein  and  hereby 
assigned,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  or  corporation,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, their  successors  or  assigns,  being  first  had  and  obtained;  and  any 
and  all  persons  or  corporations  claiming  or  holding  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  matters  or  things  herein  and  hereby  assigned,  by  assign- 
ment or  otherwise,  shall  be  bound  and  liable  to  do,  observe,  and  perform 
all  and  each  of  the  terms,  stij^ulations,  provisions,  and  conditions  of  this 
instrument,  the  same  as  though  such  person  or  corporation  were  men- 
tioned in  this  instrument,  and  they  had  executed  the  same;  and  a  fail- 
ure, neglect,  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  said  parties  of  the  second  part, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  to  well,  truly,  and  faithfully,  substantially 
and  in  good  faith  do,  observe,  and  perform  the  terms,  stipulations,  pro- 
visions, or  conditions  of  this  instrument,  or  of  the  said  Acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  said  portion  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  shall  make 
and  render  the  foregoing  assignment,  transfer,  and  conveyance  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect;  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  grants,  donations, 
and  franchises  herein  and  hereby  assigned,  and  all  the  unsold  public 
lands,  and  unsold  Government  bonds  or  obligations,  which  shall  or  may 
have  been  received  by  the  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  their 
successors  and  assigns,  and  all  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  herein 
and  hereby  assigned,  constructed,  unconstructed,  or  only  partially  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  rolling  stock  thereof,  shall  thereupon  immediately 
revert  and  belong  to  and  vest  in  the  said  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California,  their  successors  and  assigns,  who  shall  have 
the  right  thereupon  to  enter  upon  and  take  full  and  complete  possession 
as  the  owner  thereof;  and  the  said  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  thereupon  execute,  acknowl- 
edge, and  deliver  all  instruments  necessary  or  proper  to  assign,  transfer, 
and  conve}",  and  vest  the  same  in  the  said  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California,  their  successors  and  assigns;  and  to  secure  the 
due  and  faithful  performance  and  observance  of  the  terms,  provisions, 
and  conditions  of  this  instrument,  the  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  hereby  pledge  to  the  saitl  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
of  Calit'ornia,  their  successors  and  assigns,  their  said  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line,  and  all  other  property,  real  and  personal,  now,  or  which 
may  at  iiny  time  hereafter,  be  held  or  owned  by  them. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we,  Leiand  Stanford,  President,  and  E.  H. 
Miller,  Jr.,  .Secretary  of  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California,  have,  under  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directoi's  of  said  companj',  hereunto  set  our  hands,  and  aflixed  the 
corporate  seal  of  said  company;  and  we,  Timotb}'  Dame,  President, 
and  Charles  W.  Sanger,  Secretary  of  the  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  have,  under  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
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Directors  of  the  snid  company,  hereunto  8ct  onr  hnnds,  and  affixed  the 
corporate  Heal  <»f  the  eaid  conipuiiy,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
[S,  ill  C.  r.  R.  K.  Co.] 

(Siijncd:)  "LKLAND  STANFORD, 

"  I'roHideni  C.  P.  R.  11.  Co.  of  Cal. 
(Signed:)  "  E.  II.  MILLER.  Jr., 

"  Secretary  C.  T.  11.  R.  Co. 
Attest:  "E.   R.  CROCKER, 

(Signed:)  "TIMOTHY  DAME, 

"  President  W.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
(Signed:)  "CHARLES  \V.    SANCiER, 

"  Secretary  W.  P.  R.  R.  Co." 
[V.  S.  Intornal  Revenue  stamps,  $192  50;  cancclud.] 

[Duly  acknowledged.] 

Q. — You  purchased  that  rii^'lit  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
was  it  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  Western  Parific  Railroad  Company  was  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  Central  Pacific  wlien  lliat  consolidation  took  place;  it 
was  not  one  company;  it  was  organize<l  earlier;  it  was  organized  in 
cighlocn  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  Decemher. 

<v'. — Was  the  Western  I'acific  organized  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -two? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  articles  of  incorporation  here;  it  was 
eniindy  itnlependent  of  tlio  Central  Pacific  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature. 

Jl/r.  Aincrmnn — In  relation  to  puhlic  messengers,  are  your  ticket 
agents  along  the  places  on  the  road  authorized  to  issue  passes,  or  give 
an  aj)pli(aiit  a  free  ticket? 

A. — N(»,  sir. 

Q. — Application  of  men  claiming  to  he  puhlic  messengers  should  be 
made  to  tlie  conductor? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  he  well  to  have  a  full  list  of  public 
oflRcers,  or  those  claiming  to  ho  such.  A  person  who  travels  as  a  puhlic 
niessfiiger  may  not  have  his  authority  with  him.  If  the  State  would 
supply  iiH  with  a  list  we  couid  know  these  men. 

<i-— Would  y(ju  not  require  men  to  sliow  that  they  were  public  raes- 
sengers? 

A.— Prom  some  source;  some  cvitlence.  Of  course,  if  wo  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  ti»at  a  man  was  a  public  messenger,  wo  would  bo  satis- 
fied. ' 

Q. — The  same  way  with  prisoners  and  insane? 

■A. — Yes,  sir;  our  conductors  are  not  permitted  to  pass  any  persons, 
unless  they  show  evidence. 

(i-— Has  the  railroad  company  ever  given  any  person  permission  to 
work  those  quarries  on  that  quarter  section? 

A-— ^'^"w.  w'"";  they  must  havo  done  so.  The  parties  had  contracts 
with  the  Stale  to  quarry  granite  there.  No  other  party  was,  as  far  as 
I  know  of  There  is  considerable  granite  quarried  there  for  the  State, 
and  for  the  railroatl  company. 

(l—U  it  true  that  the  Central  Paci6c  Railroad  Company  is  not  striv- 
ing to  obtain  the  jiatcnt  for  that  land? 
A. — That  is  not  true,  sir. 
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Q. — There  is  a  rumor  that  the  railroad  company  are  not  making  any 
endeavor  to  get  this  patent. 

A. — That  is  in  our  Land  Department,  sir;  I  presume  that  when  we 
get  allowed  to  disprove  the  character  of  the  land,  we  will  do  so. 

Q. — There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  State  has  a  right  to  use  that? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — There  is  a  rumor  that  the  railroad  company  is  not  trying  to  get 
the  land  so  as  not  to  deed  it  to  the  State? 

A. — It  is  not  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Coggins — Has  the  State  used  any  granite  from  that  section  in  the 
construction  of  this  building? 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Has  the  State  tried  to  prevent  these  jjarties  from  quarrying 
granite  on  that  section? 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Has  the  railroad  company  the  right  to  prevent  these  parties  from 
quarrying  them? 

A. — I  think  that  is  a  legal  question. 

Q. — I  suppose  the  State  could  not  control  it? 

A. — I  suppose  the  State  would  not  find  any  diflSculty  in  using  it. 

Q. — If  others  would  take  stone  from  there,  is  it  not  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  land? 

A. — There  is  granite  there  in  any  quantity. 

Q. — Do  you  say  the  railroad  company  has  the  power  to  stop  thera 
from  working? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  say  that;  that  is  a  mooted  question.  We  at- 
tenipted  to  assert  that  right  some  time  since,  and  to  prevent  waste  on 
sections  that  would  ultimately  come  to  the  railroad  company.  But  the 
people  have  always  found  lawj'ers  that  advised  them  that  we  could  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Burt — At  the  time  this  contract  was  made,  was  the  railroad  com- 
pany aware  that  there  was  a  preemption  claim  for  a  part  of  that  half 
section? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  seems  from  the  records  of  the  Land  Office,  that  a  preemption 
claim  was  filed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

A. — I  reniember  when  Mr.  Hawes  first  asserted  that  claim.  A  brush 
fence  appeared,  and  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  real  occupation 
there.  He  had  a  line  of  fence  along  the  line  of  the  road,  but  he  had  a 
house  you  could  not  see  from  the  line  of  the  road,  and  it  turned  out 
afterward  that  he  had  occupied  it.  That's  the  way  that  quarter  section 
was  settled.  We  can  give  the  State  the  title  when  we  get  it.  We  are 
anxiourf  to  give  the  State  the  title  to  it,  so  as  to  have  a  branch  prison 
there.  We  thought  it  would  be  to  our  benefit,  and  to  that  of  the  State, 
to  have  the  branch  prison  located  there,  so  as  to  make  use  of  that 
quarry.  The  quarter  section  which  Mr.  Hawes  has  is  not  so  good  a 
quarry  as  that  quarter  section  we  consider  that  the  State  will  get. 

Q. — There  is  very  little  granite,  then,  on  the  quarter  section  he 
claims? 

A. — Very  little;  and  the  quality  is  not  good.  The  surface  don't  seem 
to  be  so  good  as  the  other.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  disparaging 
to  his  granite,  but  such  is  the  fact.  I  want  to  say  this:  that  the  rail- 
road company  has  always  intended  to  carry  all  public  messengers,  if 
they  give  us  some  evidence.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  never  be  any 
dispute  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  State.     Except  what  I 
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bftvc  learned  here,  I  liftvc  never  hcnnl  nnythinc:  ftbout  the  rit^hts  of 
pcrsoub  to  travi'l  ns  mcsaonijers.  Wo  will  considor  tluit  when  reiiuired. 
\Vo  will  not  Le  technicul  about  thein.  Wt-  want  to  know  who  shall 
make  the  deninnd  on  us.  •    i  lo 

Mr.  //urf— You  will  take  him,  when  you  know  ho  has  a  nf,'ht  to  travel/ 

A. Yes,  sir;  when  we  are  assured  that  he  is  a  public  messenger  we 

will  let  him  travel  Iree.  Where  a  person  wants  to  travel  free,  he  must 
show  some  evidinoe  to  the  conductor.  The  conductor  has  no  right  to 
let  a  person  travel  free,  unless  that  person  shows  some  evidence. 

Mr.  yort/unitt— The  contluctor  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  over  the  road  unless  he  knew  of  the  law,  would  he? 

A. I  understand  that  all  public  messengers  shall  be  passed  free. 

Q. — That  is  the  rule  of  the  road? 

A.— That  is  a  printed  rule;  but  he  will  require  the  Sergeautof-Arms 
to  give  his  authority. 

Q. The  Sherirt",  to  travel,  has  to  show  who  he  is,  I  suppose? 

A. I  sui»pose  the  conductor  must  l>e  satisfied. 

istnnford  to  ^wrf— Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  What 
are  your  ideas  as  lo  public  messengers,  how  they  are  detined,  and  what 
they  are,  in  regard  to  this  Act? 

A. — Any  person  employed  by  the  State,  and  paid  by  the  State,  who 
has  occasion  to  travel  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  becomes  a  public 
messenger. 

Q. — In  the  absence  of  any  law  on  the  subject,  it  throws  the  burden 
on  the  conductor  to  tell  who  is  a  public  messenger? 

A. — Then  he  should  have  some  authority  with  him. 

(J.— 1  will  say  that  if  a  messenger  travels  for  the  State,  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  that  he  should  travel  free.  As  to  a  County  Treasurer,  I  don't 
think'  he  is  a  public  messenger  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That 
may  be  an  oj)en  question,  though  it  suggests  the  difficulty,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  detitiition  as  to  what  are  public  messengers.  There  have 
been  so  few  cases  of  that  kind,  since  public  messengers  have  always 
traveleil  free,  that  the  want  of  a  definition  has  not  heretofore  been  felt. 
It  will  be  of  consequence  in  lulure,  since  we  have  made  a  different  rule. 
Conductors  should  know  what  are  public  messengers. 

Jiurt  to  Stdtifor-I — With  regard  to  the  County  Treasurers,  what  should 
bo  the  duly  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  where  they  are  conveyed  over 
the  road  free '( 

A. — Wo  can  seo  the  difficulty.  They  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  tell 
who  are  public  messengers. 

Q. — The  matter  has  never  been  canvassed  in  the  Board? 

A. — Burch  said  he  called  the  attention  of  the  (Governor  two  years  ago 
to  it. 

Q. — It  was  not  contemplated,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  that  Sheriffs 
were  otlicers  of  that  character.  The  question,  as  I  consider  it,  is,  who 
woubl  derive  the  benefit  of  the  law? 

A. — 1  never  beard  the  question  raiseil,  that  Sheriffs  should  ride  free, 
till  I  heard  it  here  in  the  comniiltee.     Tlic  law  passes  prisoners  free. 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time,  the  Sheriffs  get  mileage  for  taking 
tbem.  JNow,  suppose  that  he  passes  free,  would  there  be  any  less  mile- 
age due  him  from  the  Slate? 

A. — Not  unless  the  Slate  Board  of  Examiners  took  that  into  consid- 
eration, and  look  that  amount  from  what  was  due  him. 

(2. — It  may  be  that  the  law  is  that  they  are  entitled  to  mileage,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  may  have  no  power  to  make  any  deduc- 
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fiw  \  ^""J  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  conductor,  who  has  never  seen  the 
law,  to  determine  these  things. 

A.fZ'J^'^T'Vl^^  '^^'^f  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  the  State  has  not 
determined  what  is  a  public  messenger? 

^,t;7^  ''''°'*  ""'^7  ^o^^',  ^ai-  the  State  can  do  this,  since  they  may  say  a 

fr,nn        ^'iT''"  '' '''  P"""^'"   messenger.     The  State  can't  declare  every 
man  a  public  messenger.  ^y^'^j 

Q.— I  may  say  that  SheriflFs,  etc.,  are  public  messengers? 
n.^  ^Z  f^^^  ""  question  of  fact  whether  they  are  public  messengers 
whnf  L  is.yery  easy  for  some  competent  Board  to  give  us  a  list  of 
what  are  considered  as  public  messengers,  which  would  aid  us.  I  shall 
J^l?Jl  n- .°''''  ^°r'''^^  examine  carefully  and  make  out  a  list  of  what 
ntMAT  P"^^'''  messengers,  to  apply  to  and  govern  conductors  and 
uLiier  omcers. 

iVr  .4meman-I  am  free  to  state  that  I  can't  exactly  define  the  term 
public  messenger  "  myself.     My  notion  is  that  it  would  include   all 

SheS.  ^n?r  T  '"''"''  ^°'  ^\'  ^^^^^'^  '^  ^^^g«  further,and  include 
bhe lifts.  County  Treasurers,  etc.,  but  the  rest  of  the  committee  and  I 
can  t  agree  as  to  that. 

i«  t'7l  "^r'".  '"Pl'^'^^.  t^e^'e  ^as  any  difficulty.  I  see  now  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  to  determine  who  they  are. 

Stanford  to  Burt—Boes  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  receive  mileage? 
A. — ile  does.  ° 

Q.— Would  the  State  be  benefited  by  passing  him  free? 

A. — It  could  be  done  by  making  a  reduction. 

Q.— Can  this  be  done  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands? 

A.— I  think  the  Board  of  Examiners  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Burt—The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  this:  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
State  was  deriving  no  benefit  from  this  Act,  though  I  did  not  know 
whose  fault  it  was.  '  & 

A.— I  understand  that,  and  it  seems  proper.  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee inquires  into  this,  to  see  if  there  was  any  desire  or  effort  on  the  " 
part  ot  the  railroad  company  to  avoid  its  fair  obligations.  Perhaps  out 
ot  tnis  inquiry  some  means  can  be  arrived  at  to  see  who  are  public  mes- 
sengers. As  It— the  law— now  stands,  whether  they  are  carried  free  or 
not,  1  can  t  see  that  the  State  would  derive  any  benefit. 

Q.— That  is  the  question  between  the  State  and  railroad  company 
A      i  shall  cause  our  counsel  to  determine  what  are  messengers,  and 
shall  cause  a  list  of  these  messengers  to  be  furnished  to  our  conductors. 
S;.- Can  you  arrange  it  so  as  to  give  us  a  list  within  a  few  days? 
A.— 1  don't  know  but  1  can.     It  will  take  some  time.     I  will  have  to 
look  into  the  matter,  to  see  how  many  of  the  officers  can  travel  on  the 
part  ot  the  State.     I  shall  have  to  make  an  inquiry,  to  ascertain  how 
bnerifts,  etc.,  are  paid. 

Q.— I  think  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  Sheriffs  and  Treasurers 
are  paid  by  the  State. 

A.— I  think  that  it  will  turn  out  in  future  that  somebody  will  be  left 
out  who  may  be  a  messenger. 

Q- — That  can  be  corrected  from  time  to  time. 

i¥r.  Corjgins— Yon  are  positive,  after  deliberation,  that  the  VYestern 
l-acihc  Kailroad  Company  is  not  bound  by  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundreu 
and  sixty-four,  between  here  and  Stockton? 

A.— Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  advised  so  by  our  counsel. 

5— c 
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Mr  Amerman—W  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  tho  compuny,  I  think 
it  woul.l  1.0  woll  if  lh»'  (onipai.y  wouhl  di'fino  what  is  a  public  mossongor, 
so  that  in  making  u|>  our  ivpoit,  wc  can  report  that  to  the  Uousc. 

A.— I  will  nihtrucl  our  coitusel  to  do  this. 

Q._Or  courHo.  the  railroad  coi  »i':'"y  ;»»'•'  wi'l'".'.'  to  curry  publ.o  .nea- 
Boniters  in  ai  t.«)rdance  with  llie  li-rius  of  iIiim  Act? 

A  —When  thia  hill  heeonieH  a  law,  we  will  be  very  careful  not  to  i)a8B 
people  free,  ui.leHs  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Of  course,  I  Huppose  public 
mosaeugers  would  go  free. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEOKGE  McCALLUM— RECALLED. 
Geokue  McCalllm  was  recalled: 

Mr.  Burt — Can  you  inform  the  committee  as  to  the  date  Mr.  Hawes 
filed  on  tho  southwest  quarter  of  section  nineteen? 

Answer— Yes,  sir;  ho  tiled  on  that  laud  April  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  filiy-seven. 

Question — That  is  regarded  as  public  notice  to  tho  world,  is  it  not? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  as  to  that  (juarter  section. 

(^._l)i,l  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  other  evening,  that  that  half  sec- 
tion had  been  proven  to  be  uon-mineral  land? 

A.— I  said  so.  It  has  since  been  considered  to  be  mineral,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Department,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one;  subse- 
quently, we  receive'!  another  letter  that  restored  it  as  agricultural  land, 
whichWas  noted  on  the  books,  as  to  this  township.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion to-day,  and  saw  that  this  had  been  neglected,  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Under  this  last  letter,  this  section  is  not  mineral,  but  agricul- 
turul. 

Mr.  Stdufnrd  to  Mr.  MrCullum — That  information  is  good. 

A, —  We  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  direct- 
ing us  to  treat  this  as  non-mineral. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  the  time  when  they  mailed  this  last  letter  from 
tho  Commissioner  of  the  (Jeneral  Land  Office? 

A.— I  don't  recollect  the  date  of  that  letter;  I  believe  it  was  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-two — in  tho  early  part  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  I  think. 

j)fr.  Hurt — There  is  nothing  to  j)revent  the  railroad  company  from 
getting  a  patent  to  tho  laml  now,  is  there? 

A. — Not  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  I^and  Office. 

Mr.  (hgijins — rp  to  last  night,  it  was  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  tho 
ruling  of  the  i)eparlment  as  to  this  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  all  the  land  in  that  county;  this  letter  of  December 
Bocoud,  eighteen  hundreil  and  seventy-ono,  directs  us  to  treat  it  as  min- 
eral; it  has  never  been  determined  by  this  otfice  how  to  act  under  such 
circumstances. 

(^. — Are  you  awart-  that  the  railroad  company  has  tried  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  that  ruling? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  they  have. 

(^. — I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  wo  have.  Our  agents  at  Wash- 
ington  hav«  endeavored  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  decision.     It  was 
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Dot  just  to  the  railroad  company,  nor  to  persons  who  wanted  to  preempt 
land,  to  be  compelled  to  disprove  its  mineral  character. 

McCallum — I  will  state  that  section  thirty,  south  of  this  preemption 
claim,  is  now  on  trial  in  the  office,  as  to  the  character  of  the  land.  It 
has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  but  is  going  on  now.  This  ad- 
joins that  same  portion  of  that  township  where  section  nineteen  is  sit- 
uated. 

Mr.  Amerman — You  say  that  as  far  as  that  township  is  concerned,  it  is 
settled  whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  that  township  is  mineral  land 
or  not? 

A. — We  cannot  determine  for  ourselves.  It  has  never  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  at  Washington  how  to  treat  this  ruling. 

Mr.  Burt — You  say  you  had  been  directed  to  consider  section  nineteen 
as  mineral  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Stanford  to  McCallum — Do  you  know  whether  we  have  applied  for  that 
land? 

A. — The  records  don't  show  it. 

Q.— Would  they  show  it? 

A. — They  should  show  it.  Applications  are  presented  to  the  Eegister 
and  Eeceiver;  they  transmit  them  to  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
records  should  show  all  these  records. 

Q. — When  was  this  office  started? 

A. — November  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Q. — It  seems  to  me  that  we  made  application  for  that  land  earlier 
than  this;  but  our  Land  Office  can  show  this  fact. 

A. — We  have  nothing  there  in  our  office  which  shows  that  any  appli- 
cation was  ever  made  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company. 

Q. — According  to  my  recollection,  we  made  application  to  have  that 
land  listed. 

A. — That  may  have  been  in  the  Marysville  office. 

Q. — There  was  some  evidence  that  the  whole  of  that  section  was 
mineral.  They  got  affidavits  showing  that  the  land  was  mineral  land; 
but  there  had  never  been  any  mining  on  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
land  there  that  we  could  sell  if  we  could  get  the  title  that  we  are  enti- 
tled to. 


TESTIMONY   OF   EDGAE  MILLS. 
Edgar  Mills  was  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Burt — Mr.  Mills,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  half  sectioM  of  land 
at  Kocklin  that  the  railroad  company  proposes  to  deed  to  the  State? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  granite  quarries  on  that 
section? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  the  situation  they  are  now  in? 

A. — Do  you  want  a  whole  histor}^  of  the  thing,  or 

Q. — Yes,  tell  us  all  you  know  about  it. 

A. — This  part  of  my  statement  I  make  from  information,  I  know 
nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.     But  my  information  is  such  that  I 
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know  it  to  bo  true.     Tho  Central  Pacific  JJailrond  Company,  in  consid- 
onilioii  of  the  Stato  ;^'uarjniltH'in^'  tlio  payiiuiit  of  oiio  iiiillioii   five  hun- 
lri>.|   tlious.iii.l  <l()llarH,  atrrcctl,  aw  ouo  oV  tiic   oonlitions  of  tlie  umnl, 
thai  Ihfv  woul.i  .iced  to  tlio  State,  whon  llioy  ;,'ot  the  tillo,  tho  half  Hec- 
tion   of  laii'l   contaiiniii;  thin  j;ranilo.   for  the   jmrposc  of  building  tho 
Capitol,  and  brin-,'  it  hero  froo  of  ciiar^'c.     I  understand  timt  to  half  of 
thai  SiH-ticjn,  or  a  (piartor  seetion,  tillo   has   been  ^'ained    l»y  parties   in 
IMaeer,  who  an-  in  possession,  and  have  a  kind  of  [losscssion  of  the  bal- 
ance of  it.     They  have  no  title.     Mr.  S.  J).  8inith,  tho  contractor  that 
furnished  slone  tor  the  Capitol,  was  authorized  by  the  Jioard  of  Capitol 
Commissioners  to  furnish  stone  for  this  i)ui!din<;,  and  to  ,i,'o  on  and  open 
the  <piarry.     Then  it  was  no  quarry  there  at  all.     He  siarted   to   work 
and  opened  this  quarry,  and  furnished  stone  for  the  Capitol,  and  opened 
It  at  ^'reat  e.xpen.se.     My  knowledL'e  of  tho  matter  comes  in   this  way 
Smith   was  to  furnish  the  stone;   I   furnishe.l    him   money  to  open   the 
quarry,     (nher  parties  furnished  him  with  means  to  buy  machinery  and 
tools      lie  opened  the  quarry  under  the  contract  and   furnished   stone 
which  IS  very  i^^ood  mdce  1.     lie  furnished  stono  only  for  a  portion   ot' 
this  basenunt  story,  the  stone  of  which   is  very  heavy  and  very  expen- 
sive,  jmrticularly  as  payment  was  for  the  superticial  foot.     He  furni-shcd 
that  stone  until  there  got  to  be  a  diffi.uliy  between  the  stonecutters  and 
ine  .state.      1  he  Board  of  State  Capitol  Commissioners,  of  which  I  was 
a  member  at  that  time,  decided  to  abandon  stone,  as  they  could  not  com- 
plete the  building  in  the  time  they  wishe.l  to,  with  stone,  and  it  was  an 
enormous  expense      They  decided  to  abandon   stone  an<l  complete  tho 
building  with  brick  and  iron,  which  they  <lid.  and  Smith    was   not  com- 
pensated   nor  were  his  creditors.     Ho  failed,  and  his  creditoi-s  hold  pos- 
session ol   ihe  <|uarry.     That  is  the  condition  of  the  attair.     Mr.  Smith 
has  a  claim  against  this  Stato,  as  valid  a  one  as  was  over  before  this  or 
any  other  Legislature,  as  damages  for  the  State  not  taking  the  stone. 
hi  ?n  "i '1  T"'"' ."'"'  /'■'  ^•'•^^"^"••«  ''"^•^'  'ost  money.     He  apj.l.ed  to  the 

until  It  should  be  passed  upon  ami  allowed  by  the  Jioard  of  Kxamii.ers. 
1  he.e  IS  a  b.  now  in  the  Senate  in  whi<h  these  facts  are  stated.  It  has 
been  before  the  con.-mitlee,  but  they  don't  recommend  it.  I  ask  you 
gen  lemen.  to  report  on  this.  We  ask  for  some  consideration.  We  havj 
opened  the  quarry  at  great  expense,  while  the  Stato  has  been  saved  u 
San  i  ri;^;  '"^'■"^'  "•  tbousands  of  dollars.  I  ask  this  committee  t 
examine    nio  and  report  uj.on  it.     The  minutes  of  the  Capitol  Commis- 

ratterf'Tn'''"' ''"''■'";■'•"="  "'^'^'    ^^'^'^    ^''-"'^^"^   the-..d;irk^"    tie 
S^         or     a   ??U   .'"   ""■"■  ^"^'^•-^««'--     ^'''^^  quarry  is   now  held   by 

^I'~\l^  '!"', '.'"""  ^"^  '"''■^'  "  ^'^'«-^  ^*^  t-l^'^  quarry? 

A.-We.  hold   under  the  Stale  as  contractor  with   the  Stato  Canitol 
ConimisHU  ners     the  contract  slated   that   if    the  stone    was   abamK 

Lr  van    rl:d.tn;'"''"T''^^^^^  '^''*^"'''   ''"^•^'   I>— i->'  of   tho 

dm  for  tl      tr  M  '  ?    '  ''"'"'^'  '^'''  ^""'^'^"^  «tono  out  to  compensate 

ur^^itee,      .„   T     ■'■     ."'  ?''""r  ^'  "''^'"'"-  '''■'  -'^^'"'•<^"  ^'I'^'l^.  the  then 
aroimect,  «as  U,  decide  when  ilus  amount  had  been  taken-   he  has  since 

8ton;  f  o.."th  ?"'  ''  ''""^''; '"  "'"'•''  '  ='•"  "'-'  ""-^-'^  1-r  o.    '  Vtal  : 
Sol   ub     lu'  ^■'"'  """  '""  'V\^''''''  '■"'•'"•^»'o<l  ^^11   tho  stono  for  tho 

^;;:d\:  ;•:;:- ;::;;;;T;.rt';;-.;:;:"z   :;r;.i^:  Tr-'  - 

get  something  back  for  opening  it;  wi  a;iai:su;te:td  it^uMbHuti: 
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Ihlr.?«  .^  '  1  ^^  ""'n  ^''"'*  committee,  to  award  to  us  the  balance 
Mr    yv^lT'^'^J?  7'"  ^«^ept  this  a8  a  full  settlement  of  our  cluims 

Mr.  mrfhcutt-What  estimated  value  do  you  put  on  the  quan-y? 

A.— I  don't  know  the  value  of  it.  M'^^J'f 

Mr.  Cogghis—Whiit  is  the  amount  of  that  claim? 

A.-My  claim  is  twenty  thousand  dollars;  the  claims  of  merchants 
here  would  niake  the  total  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  ^urt—Yoa  would  take  the  quarry  for  that  claim? 

A. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coggins—Bo  you  speak  for  all  the  creditors? 

A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q.— What  is  the  quarry  worth? 

A.— That  I  can't  tell;  we  have  machinery  on  it,  which  belongs  to  us 
derricks  etc.,  and  tools,  all  of  which  we  furnish 'to  persons^X  wani 
to  take  stone  out,  and  charge  them  only  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  it,  they  use 
all  the  machinery,  and  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
carry  the  granite  to  San  Francisco,  as  that  is  the  only  m^arket  XeTe  s 
for  It;  there  is  great  competition,  prices  are  low,  and  it  requii-es  a  busi 
ness^man  to  run  it,  so  as  to  make  anything  out  of  it;  we  lelse  ft  at  fif^: 

Mr.  Burt—What  is  the  condition  of  that  lease? 

A.— Since  we  hold  possession,  he  leases  of  us. 

Q.— What  is  the  name  of  the  man? 

A.— I  do  not  know;  I  was  in  Europe  at  the  time;  it  was  made  bv 
Huntington  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  my  absence;  thev  made  the 
lease  subject  to  our  possession  of  the  quarry  " 

Mr.  JVorfhcutt-This  man's  name  is  Smith,  that  has  the  patent? 

th7\7^'i'  Tu'  S?''^'^^/'^'  ?  P^t^^^-     '-^he  railroad  company  will  deed 
the  land  to  the  State  when  they  get  a  patent. 

Mr.  Coggins—That  is,  a  quarter  section  only? 

A.— They  will  deed  the   land  when   thev  tret  half  a  fif^nr,r,y.-  +k^^ 

Q.— Do  you  hold  both  quarter  sections? 

Mr.  Burt~Now    the  claims  which  you  have  would  not  prevent  the 
railroad  companj^'s  giving  the  State  a  valid  title  when  they  got  it? 

A.— J\o,  sir;  of  course,  we  cannot  have  any  claim  acruins^  thp  ^mt^ 
unless  they  see  fit  to  allow  it.  This  claim  of  our«  i  on  y  an  equf^^rble 
one  but  18  as  just  a  one  as  was  ever  presented  to  the  State  Th!?v  h.  .1  ^ 
their  contract,  and  we  suftered.  Another  contfacto  wan^l^P^  i 
twenty.five  thousand  dollars.  I  can  procure  you  L  copy  o^l  cHi'  'u 
owed  during  Governor  ilaight's  term,  for  twenty-five  thouiind  do  Ls' 
where  they  only  commenced  to  open  their  quarries  collars, 

tinf  tl-fl-^J^'iriSordr"'  "'■  '"^  ^'"l-^l'^'o^mi-'oncrs.at  the 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q— Did  you  get  any  portion  of  the  stone  from  Folsom? 

A.-lb:it  was  before  1  was  CommiHsioner.     Some  did  come  after  T  wn«, 
appoin  ed;  1  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Munson.      When  the  sVto 

iT  was  so  1  '  T"'^H '^'  "'■"'  '''"''''  '''''y  "t'-n'oned  FolsoniVune    >''««: 
't  was  so  hard,  and  was  more  expensive.     They  got  stone  from  Rocklin 
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uixty-cipht  cents  per  foot.  It  was  a  ruinous  contract.  The  lower 
partH  of  the  hiiil<lin;i  would  have  to  bo  solid  Htonc;  the  other  parts  of 
the  buildiri','— the  stairs,  ihese  upper  walls,  the  porticoes,  etc. — would 
have  »ocure7l  to  tlio  contractor  a  lar^'o  protit;  what  expense  he  would 
have  incurred  on  the  lower  story  he  could  have  made  up  on  the  upper 
portions.  The  stone  for  fmisliini;  this  story  (the  third)  would  have 
been  thin,  and  backed  uj)  with  brick.  There  would  have  been  a  lar^'o 
protit  in  this,  as  the  contractor  would  be  allowed  pay  for  the  superficial 
foot.  Money  would  be  lost  on  the  first  story,  and  gained  on  the  rest. 
The  stone  was  abandoned  before  the  paying  work  began,  and  conse- 
quently, failure  resulted.  Mr.  Smith  made  no  money  out  of  it,  but  was 
bankrupted,  and  he  now  looks  to  you  for  compensation.  We  are  now 
loft  in  possession  of  the  place  to  pay  for  our  debts. 

Mr.  Coggins — What  is  the  date  of  Smith's  assignment  to  you — the  as- 
signment under  which  you  took  possession? 

A.  — I  cannot  say;  it  has  been  for  several  years.     There  has  been  no 
Btone  taken  out  for  the  Capitol,  onl}'  for  the  last  few  months. 
Q. — What  time  did  you  lease  it? 
A. — Last  jear. 
Q. — And  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time? 

A. One  or  two  years;  I  don't  know;  I  never  saw  the  lease. 

Q, — Is  it  leased  to  an  individual  or  to  a  firm? 
A. — 1  think  t<>  an  indiviiiual. 
Q. — Is  Hawes  one? 
A. — I  don't  know. 
Q. — Is  one  named  Brown? 

A, — I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is;  I  never  saw  the  contract.  Mr. 
Gallatin  made  the  arrangement.  I  ask  the  committee  to  report  to  the 
House  a  deed  for  that  quarter  section  to  S.  D.  Smith,  or  his  assigns,  or 
recommend  that  such  a  deed  be  made.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  Hurt — That  is  going  outside  of  this  committee's  powers. 
^fr.  Milts — I  ask  the  committee  to  do  this  in  behalf  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  injured  I)}'  the  State. 

Mr.  Coggins — You  speak  of  your  claim  as  being  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  that  has  been  reduced,  has  it  not,  by  the  stone  taken  out? 

A. — Not  at  all.  Mr.  (iailalin  may  have  some  money;  but  ho  has 
never  ])aid  anything  to  us.  Our  oi'iginal  claim  is  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  whicii  wo  have  a  mortgage;  but,  of  course,  we  have  no  title; 
tbis  mortgage  is  no  good  as  against  the  State. 

(^. — You  say  you  have  a  copy  of  the  contract  with  Smith? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Crane  can  give  you  a  copy  at  a  moment's  notice;  it 
has  been  Itoloro  tho  conunitteo  in  the  Senate.  Tht>y  didn't  consider  it 
favorably.  I  never  was  more  surprised,  and  did  not  intend  to  press  tho 
matter  further  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
this  man.  It  is  a  just  claim  for  real  damages.  Mr.  Cummings  will  say 
that  the  State  h:w  been  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  this 
abandonment  of  stone.  It  was  saved  by  making  tho  change  from  stone 
to  brick.  Stonecutters  charged  eight  dollars  per  day,  and  worked  when 
they  pleased.  Tho  State  has  saved,  on  an  estimate,  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  by  running  up  these  walls  with  brick.  It  was  not  less 
than  a  million.  The  management  of  this  building,  and  the  building 
itself,  is  a  credit  to  the  Stale,  and  the  people  may  consider  it  cheap, 
considering  the  adniinistration  during  which  the  foundations  were 
built.     It  is  cheaper  than  any  building  in  this  State;   it  is  a  better  build- 
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ing,  and  the  State  can  afford  to  reimburse  these  parties  for  what  they 
have  suffered.  There  is  better  brick  in  this  than  in  any  other  State 
building.  The  contractors  furnished  brick  of  the  finest  quality  for 
seven  dollars  per  thousand,  and  failed.  They  were  all  reimbursed. 
Bowers  and  somebody  else  were  the  contractors.  Smith  failed,  and  we 
want  the  State  Legislature  to  give  us  relief.  I  don't  think  anybody 
knows  anything  more  about  this  than  Smith  and  I  do.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  matter,  as  Capitol  Commissioner,  and  as  a  creditor  of 
the  contractor. 

The  committee  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE 


STATE  HOSPITALS. 


0.  H.  SPRINGER ..STATE  PRINTER. 


EEPOPvT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  Assembly  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  respect- 
fully report,  that  they,  iu  accordance  with  their  duties,  visited  and 
inspected  the  following  institutions  located  in  San  Francisco.  The  first 
iu  order  was  the 

HOME    OF   THE   INEBRIATE, 

Partially  supported  by  State,  and  partly  from  donations  and  county  aid. 
The  establishment  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  seems  to  be  suitable 
for  the  purposes  it  was  intended  for.  The  following  tables  will  show 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  also  the  .number  of  those  treated,  as 
shown  by  the  books,  from  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  to  IJecember  thirtj'-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three: 


Number  of  patients  received 

Admitted  during  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four 


Total. 


758 


795 


Amount  received  from  State 

Amount  received  from  City  of  San  Francisco. 
Amount  received  from  donations 


Amount  expended,  at  §450  per  month,  two  years. 
Balance  in  favor  of  institution 


S4,000  00 
U.OOO  00 
1,90S  00 


§11.008  00 
10,800  00 


81,108  00 


It  is  due  to  state  that  the  expense  account  does  not  cover  expense  of 
repairs  to  building  or  replenishing  iui'niture. 
The  next  establishment  visited  wus  the 

SAN    IRANCISCO    FEMALE    HOSPITAL, 


Located  on  Clay  street,  and  under  charge  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Dcanc.  The 
hospital  was  found,  on  inspection,  to  be  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and 
apparently  well  managed.     The  lollowing  statements  furnished  by  the 


I'hysician  ftiul   Trcnsiirer  will   show  tho   numVicr  of  palionls,   ami   the 
di»l)ur8ement  of  fumis  intrusled  to  tbo  Hoiird  of  Directors,  viz: 

Physician's  report  for  the  two   years  ending  JJerember  thirty-first,  ciyhteen 
hundred  and  seventy -three: 


Admitted 


l>i8chiiri;cd,  cured 

Died....'. 

ilomuiiiiiig  ill  hospital. 


351 
3 

17 


171 


Birth.s 

Utlicr  diseases. 


207 
1G4 

371 

371 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  admitted,  one  luindrod  and 
cijxhty  three  were  residents  of  this  county  (San  Francisco),  and  one 
hundred  and  ei^hty-ci;^ht  were  residents  of  other  counties  or  States. 

Besides  the  above,  the  poor  were  treated  in  the  (lis])cnsary  of  the  hos- 
])ital  every  morning',  from  ten  to  eleven  a.  m.,  and  when  not  able  to  buy 
medicine  it  was  I'urnished  b\'  tho  hospital. 

(Signed:)  C.  T.  DEANE,  M.  D. 

S:in  Francisco  Female  Hospital  in  account  with  Anna  ,M.  Conkling, 
Treasurer,  for  two  (2)  years: 

•  RECEIVED. 


State  a]iproprlatlon 

Calico  ball 

Fair 

iJoi.ations 


88,750  00 
2,7 r)0  00 
2,1-S»)  00 
L',17G  00 


«15,8(;i  00 


DISHl  KSKMENTS. 


ilciit,  water,  uas,  fuel,  meilicincs,  salaries,  provisions,  ex- 

]>ciiseH  <»f  ball  ami  fair,  etc 

Cash  on   band 


$15,171    00 
(il)0  00 


S15,8G1  00 


T?pRpoctfull.y  submitted, 
(Signed:)  "  A^'NA    .M.  CONKLING, 

Treasurer  S.  F.  F.  H. 


THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    FOUNDLING   AND   LYING-IN    HOSPITAL, 

Located  on  Jessie  street,  and  under  cbargo  of  Doctor  Hardy,  was  the 
next  institution  visited. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  taken  from  the  books,  will  show 
the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  number  of  patients  received  and  dis- 
charged, for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seveut3''-two  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three: 

RECEIPTS — 1872. 


Cash  in  treasur}^  January  Ist,  1872   

Money  received  from  all  charitable  sources 
Prom  23atients 

Total  receipts  for  1872 


$348  65 

2,184  98 

471  00 


$3,004  63 


RECEIPTS 1873. 


From  all  charitable  sources 

From  patients 

From  State  of  California 


82,516  50 

510  00 

4,500  00 


$7,526  50 


EXPENDITURES — 1872. 


"Wages  of  nurses  and  servants.. 
Ecnt 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Gas,  water,  fuel,  medicines,  etc 


51,755  47 

1,200  00 

1,243  15 

8G2  63 


$5,061  25 


EXPENDITURES 1873. 


Eent  

Wages 

Groceries  and  provisions 
Water,  gas,  etc 


$1,200  00 

2,0G9  95 

1,915  51 

934  50 

$6,119  9b 


RErAl'ITL'LATHtN. 


Totiil  receipts §10,531   13 

Total    exiK'ii.sos ll.lsl   21 

Kxpi'Mses  over  roccii)t.s '   8(j.')0  08 


Nntnher  of  mothers  confined '  131 

Nunil'or  of  cliildreii  horu Ill 

iS'inulicr  of  cliiliJrcii  liepositcMl  at  tiio  door !»!: 

2s'uml>or  of  cliiMroii  still-l>oni 12 

Nuiiil-er  of  cliiliiroii  diod 2:5 

Xiiiiilfor  of  cliiidri'ii  taUcii  away  li\'  iiiotiicfs 47 

Muiiil.cr  of  (Iiildron  given  away,  under  Act  oi  -Marcdi  ISUi,  1870.... .1  01 


The  books  of  the  institution  show  that  over  one  half  of  those  received 
for  iroatnicnt,  are  from  counties  outside  of  the  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  condition  of  the  hospital,  as  lar  as  it  was  j)ossible  to  observe, 
appeared  satisfactory. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    STATE    M'oMEN's    HOSPITAL 

Ne.\t  attracted  attention,  an<l  as  far  as  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  con- 
cerned, the  same  words  as  a])plied  to  the  institutions  previously'  referreil 
to  can  be  used.  There  was  found  in  this  establishment,  twelve  (12) 
patients,  but  as  no  ])rinted  or  written  report  could  bo  obtained,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  anil  expendi- 
tures, or  of  the  number  of  persons  aided  during  the  i>asL  two  tiseal 
years. 

THE     MAGDALEN    ASYLUM, 

Having  received  Slate  aid,  was  visited  and  inspected.  This  institution 
is  a  reformatory  school  for  incorrigible  young  females,  and  receives  both 
Slate  an.l  county  aid— the  former  to  the  amour)t  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars during  the  past  two  years;  the  latter,  at  the  rate  of  tifteen  dollars 
])er  month  for  each  inmate  conHned  therein  by  order  of  the  Police  Judge 
of  San  Francisco.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  asvlum  at  the  date 
of  your  committee's  visit,  was  one  iiundred  and  thirty  two  (lo2),  the 
Jiiajority  of  whom  were  being  instructed  in  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry suitable  to  females,  with  a  view  that,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  their  inearcoration,  ihose  discharged  would  bo  able,  if  desirous, 
of  leading  a  virtuous  ami  respectable  life,  i'lxtraordinarv  neatness  was 
observed  in  all  the  departments  of  this  asylum,  and  tlu^  discipline— mild, 
but  positive- temis  greatly  to  the  successful  social  redemi)lion  of  those 
who,  III  their  youth,  have  been  led  into  evil  ways. 

'J'llK    INIil'STUIAL    SCHOOL, 

Also  (d'  a  reform.-ilory  character,  for  boys,  aided  by  both  State  and 
county  a|.pidpnalioiis.  was    i,.m    insi)ecled,   and   lound  to   contain   two 


hundred  and  eleven  (211)  inmates.  This  institution  is  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  elect  tlie  Superintendent, 
and  other  officials,  and,  b}^  committee,  disburse  the  amount  applied  to 
properly  conduct  the  school. 

Tbe   annual    exj)ense   of  the   institution   is,   in   accordance    with    the 
books  exhibited,  as  follows: 


Expense  per  annum  

Deduct  amount  received  from  shoe  department. 


S27,131  08 
2,453  86 


524,677  22 


The  boys,  of  all  ag-es,  are  instructed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  trades 
of  shoe  making'  and  tailorii\g;  the  former  giving'  a  slight  revenue;  the 
latter,  providing-  the  clothing  for  the  inmates.  The  establishment 
appeared  to  be  overcrowded,  though  it  presented  a  neat  and  cleanly 
appearance.  Although  your  committee  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  a 
better  waj^  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  boys,  yet  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  plan  adopted  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  certainly  a 
melancholy  sight  to  see  between  two  and  three  hundred  boys,  some  of 
tender  j-ears,  incarcerated  inside  of  the  prison  walls.  The  subject  is 
one  of  grave  importance,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  friend  of  his 
race  and  State. 

The  next  institution  in  order  was  thut  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church   Home  Association,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 

THE    OLD    women's     HOME. 

In  this  establishment  there  was  observed  fifteen  occupants,  of  various 
ages,  the  average  being  sixty-five  (65)  years.  Most  of  the  inmates  are 
very  feeble,  and  those  of  extreme  age,  bed-ridden.  The  building  and 
surroundings  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and  appeared  to  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  those  residing  there. 

THE   ladies'    TROTECTION    AND    RELIEF    SOCIETY, 

Ijocated  on  the  corner  of  Post  and  Franklin  streets,  next  received  the 
attention  of  your  committee,  having  received,  in  former  years.  State  aid. 
In  this  institution  there  was  fouml  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  (183) 
children  and  three  grown  ])ersoiis;  the  majority  of  the  former  being  of 
\iivy  tender  years.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  dui'ing  two  years  ending  September  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three. 

RECEIPTS   AND    DISRURSEMENTS. 


Amount  received  from  all  sources. 
Amount  disbursed 


$36,641  47 
36,553  77 

§87  70 
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The  condition  of  the  cstaMi.shmont  was  found  BalisfrtCtory,  ami  llic 
occ'upanlw  a|»i)ouro(l  as  if  j)roj)iTly  cai-od  lor. 

Tlio  Ahnsliouso  ami  County  llosjiital,  tlioui^h  not  receiving  State 
aid,  woro  visiti'd  and  found  to  be  niodtd  institutions.  The  buildini^s, 
grounds,  and  surroundini^s  are  overytliini;  that  could  l>e  desired  for  an 
institution  of  thi^  Idnd,  and  after  a  earelul  examination  we  believe 
tlie  inana^eini-nt  to  be  _i,'Ood.  Tlie  ho-^^pital  refleets  honor  on  the  city 
and  State,  as  well  as  those  in  charge.  Wo  also  visited  the  Almshouse, 
situated  in  San  Francisco.  The  establishment  throughout  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  'J'oo  much  credit  cannot  bo  given  the  city  and  the  partif^s  in 
charge  for  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  charity  is  conducted.  Wo 
believe  the  city  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  and 
-\rrs.  Heating  as  Superintendent  and  Matron.  Your  committee  was  sur- 
jirised  at  the  small  cost  of  maintaining  this  institution. 

Your  committee,  alter  due  deliberation,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  institutions  visited  and  inspected  are  of  a  nature  meeting  with 
our  Avarmest  sympathies;  yet,  the  practice  inaugui'atcd  by  previous 
Legislatures,  making  large  appropriations  to  establishments  over  which 
the  State  has  no  control,  meets  with  our  disapjiroval,  and  the  committee 
would  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  without  doing  injustice  or 
injur}-  to  those  deriving  benefits  from  such  institutions,  such  ai)propria- 
tions  be  discontinued. 

PAULSELL. 


BIENXIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COilMISSIO^'ERS 


TO   MANAGE   THE 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


MARIPOSA  GROVE  OF  BIG  TREES. 


i-(n 


T.  A.  SPIllNGER STATE  PRINTER. 


HEI^OUT 


His  Excellency, 

Newton  Booth, 

Governor  of  California: 

Sir:  The  "Commissioners  to  Manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,"  beg  leave  to  submit  their  biennial  report  as 
follows: 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  but  little  has  been  ac- 
complished towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California,  conjointly;  which  duties 
were  "  the  government,  improvement,  and  preservation  "  of  the  premises 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  The  reason  of  this  seeming  inefficiency  of 
the  Commissioners  may  be  found  partly  in  the  want  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  partly  in  the  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Two  successive  Legislatures  made  no  appropriation  whatever  to  enable 
the  Commissioners^ to  carry  on  their  Avork,  and  the  third— the  Legisla- 
ture of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  seventy-two— placed  at 
their  disposal  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  only,  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners,  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact,  that  owing  to  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  claimants  in  the  Valley  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  grant  made  by  Congress  to  the  State,  legal 
proceedings  had  been  commenced  in  order  to  settle  the  question  whether 
the  United  States  had  the  power  to  dispose  of  its  unsurveyed  public 
territory.  The  suit  thus  instituted  was  decided  against  the  Commis- 
sioners m  the  District  Court  in  which  it  was  first  brought.  This  deci- 
sion, however,  was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State;  and  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  reversal  of  the 
State  Court  was  sustained,  and  the  Commissioners  fully  confirmed  in 
their  authority  over  the  premises  in  question.  There  can,  therefore,  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Commission, 
ancf  all  that  is  now  needed  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  State  and  United  States 
enactments,  is,  that  the  pecuniary  means  shall  be  placed  in  their  hands 
by  the  Legislature,  when  they  will  at  once  go  forward  with  their  work. 

With  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars— placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  by  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-fivo 


and  Bixtysix — n  bcjjinnini,'  was  made  of  tlK>so  iniprovements  whicli 
M'tTe  (Ifi'iiu''!  ino8l  i'ss«'iitial  to  the  (.•ointbrt  ami  convriiii-iK-tM)!' iruvt'lers. 
Two  l»riil^'i'8  wero  Imilt  in  ihc  Yosoniito  ^'alk'y,  and  some  necessary 
eurveys  were  niaile;  the  salary  of  tlie  (iuanlian  ofllie  \'ulley  (five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year)  was  also  j)aid  for  tw<j  years.  J)iirin^  the  succeed- 
ing four  years,  for  which  no  appropriation  has  been  made  by  two  suc- 
cessive Le^'islatures,  the  diiardian  <»f  the  Valley,  Clarke,  continued  tho 
discharge  of  his  duties,  without  recei villi,'  any  jia}',  and  has,  as  he  con- 
ceives, undoubted  le;r!il  claims  on  the  State  for  Ids  salary  for  that 
period — nearly  two  thousand  (bdlars,  or  five  hundred  dollars  per  3'ear; 
that  bein^'  the  amount  lixed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  ami  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners. 

From  the  two  thousand  dollars  appro]>riatcd  b}'  the  last  Legislature, 
one  tliousand  of  which  has  been  received,  the  Ciuardian's  salary  (one 
thousand  dollars  for  two  years)  has  been  or  is  to  be  paid.  Tho 
remainder  has  been  used  in  i)art  for  J)aying  the  legal  expenses,  increased 
in  j>art  for  runidng  and  marking  the  lines  for  the  grant,  and  for  tho 
maji,  on  a  scale  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile,  made  several  years  since  by 
order  of  the  Commission,  and  not  before  jjaid  for,  and  also  for  sundry 
contingent  expenses  connected  with  the  otKcial  business  of  the  Commis- 


sion 


In  the  meantime,  as  the  Commissioners  had  no  nionc}' to  expend  in 
making  ncccs.><ary  improvements  in  and  about  the  Yosemite  Vallev,  j)ri- 
vate  individuals  have  receiveil  permission  to  go  on  and  carry  out  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  needed  works.  Trails  have  been  built  from 
(ilacier  Point  <lown  into  the  Valley  in  front  of  the  Yoscmile  Fall;  from 
the  Little  Yosemite  to  the  base  of  the  Nevada  Fall;  and  from  there  to 
the  point  where  the  South  Fork  Canon  joins  the  .Main  Merced;  and, 
also,  down  liKlian  Cafion;  thus  enabling  tho  traveler  to  leave  tho 
Yo.^cmite  Valley  on  horseback  from  its  upper  end,  by  either  one  of  three 
ditlV  rent  routes,  instead  of  having  to  go  back,  as  before,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  Valley.  These  improvements  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  travelers,  by  opening  new  views,  saving  time,  and 
imparting  the  charm  of  variety  to  those  "excursions  which  are  made  by 
most  tourists  during  the  time  of  their  stay  in  and  about  the  Valley. 

All  these  trails  have  been  built  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
an<l  with  the  agreeement  that  they  can  betaken  possession  of  by  tho 
Stale  at  any  time  on  repayment  of  the  cost  of  their  construction— that 
amount,  however,  to  be  diminished  one  tenth  iluring  each  succeeding 
year.  The  icdls  have  been  lixed  by  tho  Commissioners,  and  can  be  re-r. 
ulaled  as  the  travel  increa.ses,  so  as  to  give  the  parlies  by  whom  thjy 
Were  built  a  lair  remuneration  for  their  risk  and  labor. 

An  important  im|)iovement  in  regard  to  access  to  the  Valley  has 
recently  been  tommeiiced  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completetl.  This 
IS  the  construction  of  u  wagon  road  into  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

This  road  which  is  now  being  built,  enters  the  Yosemite  on'  the  north 
side  ol  the  .Merced  Kiver,  leaving  the  Coulterville  Koad  at  JIazle  (.recir 
and  the(  ..mmissioners  have  given  to  the  projectors  and  buiblers  thereof 
cxchLsive  right  f.,r  ten  years  to  enter  tho  Valley,  on  that  side  of  tho 
river,  with  a  wagon  road. 

This  exidusive  i)rivilegc  was  granted  by  the  Commissioners  for  tho 
reason  that  they  believe.l  that  capitalists  would  not  be  willing  to 
advance  the  large  sum  needed  for  so  dillieult  a  work  unless  they  could 
have  the  assurance  of  being  able,  for  a  certain  time,  to  command  all  tho 
travel  on  our  tide  ot  the  Valley. 


This  assurance  the  Commissioners  were  willing  to  give,  because  they 
believed  that  without  it  the  road  could  not  be  built;  and,  also,  because 
they  considered  that  the  element  of  competition  would  be  introduced 
sufficiently  into  the  enterijrise,  by  the  ambition  of  the  Mariposa  County 
people,  to  retain  their  share  of  the  travel  to  the  Yosemite,  which  would 
only  bo  possible  by  their  building  a  wagon  road  to  the  Valley  on  the 
other  side. 

.  Before  the  franchise  had  been  granted  to  the  parties  at  present 
engaged  in  constructing  the  road  in  question,  privileges  of  the  same 
character  had  been  given  to  other  parties,  namely:  Messrs.  George  E. 
Sprague,  S.  E.  Short,  and  John  B.  Smith.  This  was  done  in  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  this  grant  was  coupled  with  the 
condition  that  the  road  should  be  built  by  July 'first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  As  nothing  had  ever  been  accomplished  up  to  this 
specified  time,  and,  indeed,  up  to  a  year  later  than  this,  the  Commission, 
ers  considered  themselves  fully  justified  in  bestowing  the  same  franchise 
on  those  who,  as  they  believed,  were  in  earnest  in  their  intention  to 
build;  and  the  activity  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  forward, 
within  the  past  three  months,  is  proof  that  their  action  was  just  ami 
reasonable. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  devise  and  carry  out,  gradually,  a  sys- 
tematic  plan  of  operations  by  which  all  interesting  points  shall  be 
rendered  accessible,  by  safe  and  easy  trails,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
grant,  and  that  these  should  be  entirely  free  to  the  public,  so  that  the 
traveler,  having  once  entered  this  magnificent  temple  of  nature,  shall  be 
allowed  to  circulate  freely,  and  not  be  the  victim  of  innumerable  petty 
charges,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  present  system  is  continued.  The 
cost  of  the  necessary  improvements  will  be  but  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  gained,  merely  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  The  travel  from  without  the  borders  of  the  State  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley  is  already  large,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  a 
moderate  computation,  persons  attracted  to  the  State  by  the  fame  of  the 
wonderful  and  uniciue  scenery  of  the  Yosemite,  expended  during  the 
past  season  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  within  our  borders, 
and  the  surest  way  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  the  sums  thus  expended 
here,  will  be  to  remove  embarrassing  and  vexatious  restrictions  to 
travel,  and  to  ofter  every  inducement  for  a  prolonged  stay  to  those  who 
visit  us  as  tourists,  whether  in  search  of  health  or  the  grand  and  pic- 
turesque in  nature. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  desire  to  do  injustice  to  persons  having- 
claims  for  improvements  in  the  Valley.  They  would  recommend  that  a 
special  commission  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  these 
claims,  and  to  report,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  what  they  are,  and 
what  amount  of  money  would  be  required  to  make  an  equitable  settle- 
ment of  them.  The  longer  this  is  delayed  the  more  diftieult  of  accom- 
plishment It  will  become.  Already  some  of  those  whose  ideas  in  regard 
to  what  was  equitably  due  them  from  the  State  were  at  first  tolerably 
moderate,  have  had  them  very  considerably  magnified,  as  the  subjeet 
has  been  more  and  more  talked  about  during  the  nine  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Valley  was  ceded  to  the  State. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  carry  on  a  system  of  improvements  in 
and  about  the  Valley,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  rendering  interesting  points 
more  accessible,  and  for  this  purpose  they  would  ask  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  services  of  a  competent  person 
to  give  them  a  comprehensive   plan  of  operations,  which  shall  include 
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tho  locotion  of  briil^fB,  the  rcBcrvation  of  loU  for  hotels,  stores,  farming; 

turnoscs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  laying  out  of  such  roads  and  trails  as  may 
e  deemed  necessary  within  the  limits  of  tho  ^'rant. 
For  this  purpose,  and  to  enable  them  to  carry  out.  as  far  as  possible, 
8uch  imi»rovemeiils  as  may  be  recommended,  the  Commission  would  ask 
for  an  apj)rupriation  of  eii^ht  thousand  dollars  for  tiio  next  two  years. 
For  tlu'  services  of  the  CJuardian,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  they  would  ask  fur  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  next  two  years. 

AVM.  ASIIBUliNEK, 

Secretary  of  tho  Board. 
San  Francisco,  November  15111,  1873. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  GRANGE 


MECHANICS'  DELIBERATIVE  ASSEMBLY 


STATE     UNIVERSITY. 
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T.  A.  SPRINQER STATE  PRINTER. 


MEMORIAL 


To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

In  accordance  with  the  accompanying  resolutions  of  the  State  Grange 

of  California,  and  the  Mechanics'  Deliberative  Assembly  of  San   Fran- 
cisco, the  following  petition  has  been  prepared: 

EESOLUTIOXS  OF  STATE  GRANGE. 

OFFERED    BY   W.    H.    BAXTER. 

Besohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  education.  Said  committee  to  inquire  particularly  into 
the  condition  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University — 
what  improvements,  if  any,  should  be  made,  and  what  legislation,  if 
any,  is  required  to  secure  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Agricultural  College  grant. 

Hesolved,  That  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Congressional  grant 
(see  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two),  was  to  establish  primarily 
"Agricultural"  or  "Mechanic  Arts"  Colleges,  and  that  the  funds 
derived  therefrom  should  be  first  applied  to  these  purposes,  and  that 
the  State  should  render  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  colleges 
should  be  mainly  under  the  control  of  men  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
and  should  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

Adopted.  University  Committee:  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  "W.  H.  Baxter, 
O.  L.  Abbott. 

RESOLUTION    OF   MECHANICS'    DELIBERATIVE   ASSEMBLY. 

PRESEMED   BY   JUDGE   E.    D.    SAWYER. 

Whereas,  The  Congressional  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  granting  lands  to  the  several  States,  had  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes;  and 
whereas,  this  State,  in  accepting  the  grant  and  establishing  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  made  provisions  for  a  College  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  a  College  of  Agriculture,  thus  guaranteeing  to  the  people  of  the 
State  practical  instruction  in  these  pursuits;  therefore, 


Resolved,  That  a  coinmittoo  of  throe  be  appointcil  to  make  such 
inquiry  as  may  l>o  pro|)or  as  to  what  can  bo  done,  or  what  legislation  is 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  industrial  classes,  through  the  State  Uni- 
vt-rsity,  its  «Mlucntiunal  advantages. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  E.  D.  Sawyer,  C.  C.  Terrill,  and  M. 
J.  Donnovan  appointed  on  the  committee. 


Your  petitioners,  in  furtherance  of  the  above  views,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  industrial  classes  of  California,  both  agriculturists  and  mechanics, 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
condition   and  wants  of  the  State  University. 

Wo  make  this  petition  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Honorable  Board 
of  Kconts  and  Faculty  of  our  University,  and  with  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere improperly  with  any  of  their  rights  or  duties.  But  we  believe  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  for  whose  benefit  especially  this 
noble  institution  was  established,  require  that  greater  efficiency  be 
given  to  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  industrial  instruction 
therein,  }cithoutdminishi7ig  the  usefulness  of  those  departments  already  in 
successful  operation. 

Your  jietiiioncrs  find  that  the  State  University  resulted  from  an  Act 
of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges /or  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  By  this  Act,  one  hundred  and  fitly  thou- 
sand acres  (more  or  less)  were  donated  to  California. 

In  accordance  with  this  munificent  j)rovision  of  the  United  States 
(Government,  our  Legislature  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  University, 
and  jtrescribing  that  its  most  prominent  features  should  be  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

By  retercnce  to  the  last  report  from  each  of  the  thirty-eight  States 
which  have  shared  in  this  national  endowment,  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  we  find  nearly  every  one  of  them  carrying 
out  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress;  "that  thej'  are 
attended  by  over  three  thousand  students,  most  of  whom  are  practi- 
cally pursuing  agricultural  and  mechanical  studies,"  with  well  stocked 
farms,  worksliops,  and  all  necessary  aj»|)liances  of  instruction. 

In  the  same  report,  we  read  that  "in  California  a  farm  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  has  been  provided  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  but 
it  has  not  been  improved,  nor  are  students  instructed  in  agriculture  out- 
side of  the  school-loom." 

The  Act  of  Congress  requires  that  the  ^^  leading  object"  of  the  Indus- 
trial Universities  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studios,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  a/u/ prac^ecfl/  education  of  the  industrial 
e lasses  in  their  several  pur.<>uits. 

The  orgainc  Act  creating  the  University  requires  that  the  College  of 
Agriculture  shall  first  bo  develoi)ed,  "and  next,  that  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts."  We  lind  that  of  the  monthly  ai)pro})riatiou  (six  thousand  dol- 
lars) for  the  regular  eXjienses,  only  one  twentieth  is  now  devoted  to  the 
Agricultural  JJepartment,  and  that  one  Professor  is  discharing  all  the 
(iuiies  ol'  in.'itrueti(Mi  on  the  subjects  specially  related  to  it.  No  technical 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  thus  far  been  given. 


The  instructional  force  of  the  University  (besides  the  President)  is  as 
follows: 

One  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  two  Assistants. 

One  Instructor  in  Hebrew. 

One  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  two  Assistants. 

One  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  and  two  Assistants. 

One  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  two  Assistants  (advanced  students). 

One  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

One  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

One  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Astronomy. 

One  Professor  of  Ehetonc,  History,  and  English  Language. 

One  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

One  Professor  in  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Horti- 
culture. 

Your  petitioners  do,  therefore,  request,  that  in  accordance  with  plans 
pursued  at  Cornell,  the  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, the  Universities  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  many  others  (as  may  be 
seen  from  the  report  already  referred  to),  that  whatever  vState  aid  is 
granted  for  our  University,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  income  from  the  land 
sales  is  received,  it  may  be  "Jirst  of  all  applied  to  the  extending  of  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  all  the  departments 
of  instruction  which  directly  bear  upon  the  studies  pursued  in  them." 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  earneistly  recommend  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  following  objects: 

Fii'st — The  improvement  of  such  portions  of  the  University  grounds 
as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  practically  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  adaptation  of  this  State  to  various 
cultures.  The  erection  of  a  plain,  convenient,  and  commodious  farm 
house,  with  suitable  outhouses,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, or  some  practical  farmer  to  act  under  his  direction.  To  this  an 
orchard,  vineyard,  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  and  a  poultry  yard 
should  be  attached;  also,  a  propagating  house,  and,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, a  conservatory.  The  culture  of  all  cereals,  textiles,  and  other 
valuable  vegetable  productions;  the  rearing  of  stock,  bees,  and  silk- 
worms should  be  illustrated,  on  a  small  scale,  epitomizing  the  entire 
range  of  agricultural  industries. 

Second — The  appropriation  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary j^mc^ica/  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts;  to  provide  blacksmiths', 
carpenters',  cabinet,  and  machine  shops,  and  printing  press,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  persons. 

We  by  no  means  expect  to  accomplish  all  this  at  once,  but  we  ask 
means  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  our  State,  with  proper  economy  and 
dispatch,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  best  developed 
institutions  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  foundation.  We 
desire  that  the  grounds  of  our  University,  its  museum,  parks,  and 
gardens,  may  eventually  become  as  instructive  as  those  of  the  Garden 
of  Plants  at  Paris;  and  that  our  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  may,  with- 
out needless  delay,  rival  the  Technological  School  in  Boston.  We  ask 
that  in  keeping  with  the  educational  standards  of  the  age,  the  principles 
of  object  teaching  and  practical  instruction  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  ideal  and  theoretical,  and  occupy  in  the  chief  school  of  the 
State  the  position  which  their  importance  demands.  We  believe  that 
nowhere  will  the  dignity  of  labor  be  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind   as  in   those    higher   institutions   of   learning,   organized    for   the 


benefit  of  the  inosl  important  class  of  laborers,  whore  the  acquisition 

of  skill  ^oos  huiitl  ill  haml  '.vith  tl)o  accjuisilion  uC  kiiowled;^o. 

Wc  liiiil  that  the  Board  of  Ke^eiils,  us  at  present  constituted,  does  not 
suflicieiilly  ri-pri-seiit  the  various  jiorlions  uml  interests  of  the  State. 
Thou^^h  coiiij)uS(.'il  ut"  gentlemen  of  the  lii^^hest  position  and  worth,  they 
resiilf,  mainly,  in  San  Francisco  ami  Oakland,  and,  altliou^^h  they  havo 
been  zeaU)Us  in  their  eHorts  to  secure  tlie  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  an 
amendnunt  of  the  Act  so  as  to  unify  the  University  with  the  other 
departments  of  State  education.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  such 
amendment  of  tiiis  Act,  and  of  other  Acts,  as  shall  constitute  a  State 
Board  of  Eilucatiun,  having  charge  of  the  Universitj-,  the  Normal 
School,  and  other  public  schools,  and  to  consist  of  fifteen  Kogents,  viz: 
Seven  ex  officio — the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Speaker  of  tho 
Assembly,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  tho 
State  Agrieullural  Society,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  President 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  PVancisco;  also,  two  members  from 
each  Congressional  District,  to  be  appointed  from  their  districts  by  tho 
Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  their  first  terms,  and 
allerwanis  to  be  elected  by  the  people  as  vacancies  occur.  Wo  would 
further  recommend  that  the  term  of  office  should  be  four  years,  and 
that  one  half  should  be  elected  every  two  years.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  any  nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  as  tho  Board 
of  Kducation,  or  as  the  Board  of  Kegents  lor  the  University,  or  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School.  We  ask  that 
they  be  so  selected  as  to  represent  tho  various  industrial  interests, 
occupations,  and  professions  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  law  (Article  Four,  section  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
new  Code),  clearly  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Kegents 
must  be  a  jiractical  farmer,  and  must  reside  ami  keep  his  office  at  the 
site  of  the  University.  These  requirements  having  been  hitherto  disre- 
garded, we  recommend  that  the  law  be  either  rigidly  enforced  or  essen- 
tially  modified. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  donated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purposes  of  industrial  education  in  Calilbrnia,  have  been 
sold  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  oni-  filth  of  the  amount  having  been  paid 
down,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  fund  thus  obtained  has  been  used  in 
paying  Professorshi{)s  and  scholarships  in  our  University.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  people  of  California  to  know  very  little  about  these 
lands  and  their  present  condition,  while  they  do  know  that  in  other 
Sutes,  in  consequence  of  mismanagement,  only  a  small  part  of  the  real 
value  of  wchool  and  University  lands  has  been  realized.  In  some  in- 
stances timber  lands  valued  at  thirty  and  filly  dollars  j>er  acre  have 
been  taken  up,  the  firhl  pi.ynuni.s  made,  the  timber  removed,  and  the 
lands  lorfeited.  It  is  clearly  tho  right  of  the  people  to  havo  correct  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

We  do  therefore  petition  your  honorably  body  that  a  University 
Committee  be  carefully  selected  from  your  number,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  fully,  minutely,  and  imj^artially  into  the  location  and 
present  comlition  of  all  lands  donated  to  California  for  these  ]>urpose8; 
to  ascertain  what  has  accrued  from  the  sales  thereof,  and  how  the  same 
has  been  expended;  and  that  the  necessary  power  be  granted  them  to 
send  for  persons,  books,  and  papers,  to  a(J minister  the  necessary  oaths, 
and    take   the  testimony  for   the  thorough  investigation   of  the  whole 


question,  and  that  the  results  of  such  investigation  be  published  without 
unnecessary  delay,  for  the  information  of  the  jieople. 

In  view  of  the  important  fact  that  another  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  at  the  late  session  (by  Mr.  Merrill,  the  author  of  the  original 
bill;  see  Agricultural  Keport,  pp.  348,  872),  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  passed  during  the  coming  Winter,  giving  to  each  of  the  indus- 
trial Universities  in  operation  an  additional  grant  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  we  also  request  that  our  Legislature  memorialize  Congress 
so  to  amend  the  law  regarding  the  locations  upon  unsurveyed  lands  as 
to  protect  actual  settlers  in  their  improvements  up  to  the  time  that  the 
locator  can  make  his  selection  by  sections  or  subdivisions. 

As  a  means  of  redress  for  past  seizures  under  the  existing  law,  we 
also  recommend  that  our  Legislature  forthwith  pass  an  Act,  providing 
that  in  all  cases  where  contests  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise, 
before  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University  upon  the  University 
lands,  and  the  contestant  shall  feel  aggrieved  at  the  decision  of  said 
Board,  he  shall  have  the  right  of  apf)eal  to  the  District  Court  by  giving 
the  usual  notice  of  said  appeal. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  University  funds  be  kept  in 
the  State  Treasury,  subject  only  to  order  in  proper  form  for  University 
disbursements. 

As  we  are  now  informed  that  the  funds  hitherto  appropriated  are 
exhausted,  and  that  additional  appropriations  will  be  required  at  the 
present  session  to  add  other  and  needed  improvements,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  yonr  petitioners  would  respectfully  ask  that  in 
addition  to  the  sum  required  for  monthly  current  expenses,  the  follow- 
ing be  specifically  appropriated: 

For  larm,  buildings,  implements,  stock,  etc.,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

For  anmial  farm  and  garden  expenses,  payment  of  students  and  other 
labor,  salary  of  farmer  and  gardener,  expenses  of  lectures  from  experts 
in  special  cultures,  agricultural,  entomology,  veterinary  science,  etc., 
collection  and  preparation  of  specimens  for  museum  of  agriculture, 
and  incidental  expenses,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  mechanical  shops,  printing  press,  steam  engine,  and  their  appur- 
tenances, fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  annual  expenses  of  mechanical  shops,  printing  press,  superin- 
tendence, students,  and  skilled  labor,  collections  of  models  and  raw 
materials  for  Museum  of  Mechanic  Arts,  lectures  on  technical  subjects 
connected  with  mechanical  pursuits  by  skilled  persons,  and  incidental 
expenses,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  furnish  the  carpenters',  cabinet  work,  and 
printing  for  the  institution. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  departments  are  to  he  created, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  already  expended  for 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus  will  supply  their  technical  needs. 

The  completion  of  the  central  building,  according  to  the  original 
plan,  is  a  prime  necessity  in  accomplishing  the  great  purpose  of  the 
University;  for,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  rooms  for  the  present 
Museum  and  Library,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  occupy  for 
this  purpose  a  part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a  building  designed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  this  department,  as  is  indicated  by  the  appro- 
priate and  bountiful  emblems  which  adorn  its  outer  walls.  In  thi« 
exigency  the  entire  Agricultural  Department  is  forced  into  the  liniiud 
space  of  the  north  half  of  the  basement  of  this  splendid  structure,  thus 
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phicin^  in  a  suliordiimto  position  which  it  was  never  intended  to 
ofou|ty,  what  Hhould  bo  the  most  prominent  department  of  the  State 
University. 

We  find  that  a  buildini^  containing  an  Assembly  Hall,  Museum,  etc., 
can  be  erected  o/  icood  at  a  cost  of  one  humlred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  of  brick,  with  granite  facings,  two  huudre<l  and  lilty-six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  labor  of  students  can  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  this  and 
other  nieded  editiccs,  and  deserving  young  men  can  in  this  way  be  aided 
in  paying  a  ])art  at  least  of  the  exi)ense8  of  their  education. 

iSuitable  dwi'Uings  shoulil  be  at  once  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  I'rofessors  and  club  houses  for  the  students,  upon  the  University 
grounds,  ibr  which  a  moderate  rent  might  be  charged.  At  present,  both 
Prol'essors  anil  students  are  compelled  to  live  at  Oakland,  tive  miles  dis- 
tant, or  to  ]u'ovide  themselves  accommodations  in  the  yet  sparsely  set- 
tled neighborhood  of  Berkelc}',  at  an  expense  greater  than  their  means 
will  justit}'.  The  entire  energies  of  the  University  body  should  be  con- 
centrated in  and  around  its  scholastic  home. 

In  conclusibn,  we  would  repeat  that  it  is  not  our  object  to  undervalue 
what  has  been  so  well  done  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  of  which  tho 
State  may  be  justly  proud;  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  University  to 
both  sexes  ;  in  making  its  instruction  in  all  departments  free  ;  in 
organizing  the  Jlilitary  JJepartmcnt  and  Labor  Corj^s;  and  in  securing 
a  Faculty  of  zealous  and  able  men.  But,  believing  that  the  tirst  and 
highest  emjiloyment  of  men  is  to  feed,  shelter,  and  clothe  the  world, 
we  ask  that  the  graduates  of  our  industrial  colleges  may  be  "peers  of 
scholars  in  mental  culture,"  antl  peers  of  laborers  in  manual  skill  and 
physical  <level(»pment. 

The  relations  of  labor  to  study  are  admirably  stated  in  the  Jieportof  the 
Missouri  University:  "  The  pupil  must  study  till  he  knows  what  should 
be  done,  why  it  should  be  done,  and  how.  When  this  is  done,  the  intel- 
kctual  division  of  education  is  finished.  The  pupil  must  labor  until  he 
can  do  work  in  the  farm  and  shop  with  skill;  then  the  vmmuil  division 
of  an  imlustrial  education  is  finished.  In  agriculture,  he  should  thus 
learn  whatever  is  done  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  orchard,  and  nurscr}'. 
U  it  is  asKcd:  "Who  shall  direct  the  labors  of  the  pupils?"  We 
answer:  "The  teacher  of  the  principles  put  in  practice,  that  useless  and 
impracticable  theoi-iis  may  not  be  introduced." 

Agriculture  is  far  Irom  l)eijig  an  exact  science,  and  its  conditions  on 
this  coast  are  jieculiar.  We  ask  that  our  University  be  made  useful  to 
the  largi'st  numli  r  of  our  citizens,  by  accui-ate  ainuial  rej»orts  of  work 
done,  experiments  made,  and  results  arrived  at. 

Agriculture,  in  its  various  departments,  should  be  so  taught  and  prac- 
ticed in  our  University  as  to  send  forth  scientitic  farmers,"who8e  labor 
and  skill  can  utilize  the  soil  and  develop  its  greatest  resources,  while 
the  mechanical  department  should  ymdwtte  learned  and  skilled  mechan- 
ics, who  shall  add  dignity  and  worth  to  labor;  and  it  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire and  purpose  of  the  agriculturists  and  mechanics  of  this  State  to 
make  these  great  departments  of  industry  the  leading  features  of  our 
State  University,  and  Ibr  this  |)urpose  we  i-xpect  your  cordial  coopera- 
tion, and  such  a])projiriations  as  are  necessary. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  any  mechanical  schools  in  San  Francisco,  val- 
uable as  they  may  become,  can  suj)])ly  the  place  of  the  College  of  Me- 
chanic Arts,  as  provided  Ibr  by  the  original  ]»lanof  the  State  University. 

We  also  request  the  present  Legislature  to  order,  that  block  letters  be 


prepared  find  placed  upon  the  east  and  west  faces  of  the  main  building 
of  the  University,  marking  it  for  all  time  with  the  words,  "  Agricul- 
tural College  of  the  University  op  California." 

J.  W.  A.  WEIGHT, 
W.  H.  BAXTER, 
O.  L.  ABBOTT, 

Committee  of  State  Grange. 

E.  D.  SAWYER, 

M.  J.  DONNOVAN,  Esq., 

CHAS.  C.  TERRILL, 

Committee  of  Deliberative  Assembly. 

To  the  Executive  Committee,  California  State  Grange: 

Your  committee,  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  State  Grange  at  its  last  session,  herewith  submit  this  memorial 
as  their  report  on  the  measures  contained  therein. 

J.  W.  A.  WRIGHT, 
W.  H.  BAXTER, 
O.  L.  ABBOTT. 

Resolved,  That  the  within  report  be  received  and  adopted. 

Carried. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  California  State  Grange  hereby 
respectfully  recommend  that  your  honorable  body  take  immediate 
action  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  proposed  in  this  memorial. 

J.  M.  HAMILTON, 
J.  C    MERRYFIELD, 
A.  B.  NALLEY, 
H.  B.  JOLLEY, 
G.  W.  COLBY, 
J.  G.  GARDNER, 
Executive  Committee  of  California  State  Grantee. 
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FROM   THK 


MECHANICS'  STATE  COUNCIL 


IN    REFKRKNCE    TO 


STATE  PRISON  LABOR. 


T.  A.  SPKINC.KU STATK  PRINTKU. 


REPORT 


MECHANICS'    STATE    COUNCIL. 

■s 

Last  Tuesday  evening  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  met,  pursuant  to 
notice,  President  A.  M.  Winn  in  the  chair,  and  John  D.  Condon,  Secre- 
tary pro  tem.  The  Committee  on  Prison  Labor  made  the  following 
report: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  con. 
tract  system  adopted  by  the  State,  ib  relation  to  convict  labor,  have 
examined  the  report  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  made  in  July  last 
in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  State  Prison.  At  that  time  there 
were  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  prisoners,  five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
of  them  working  under  contracts  which  require  the  contractors  to  take 
a  definite  number,  with  the  privilege  of  more,  if  they  desire.  Of  the 
number,  fifty  are  shoemakers,  two  hundred  cabinet  makers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  harness  makers,  sixty-five  brick  makers,  and  twenty 
wagon  makers,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  all — the  optional 
increase,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one,  making  the  whole  number  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  Governor  Pacheco  assumes  the  position  we 
desire,  as  he  recommends  that  the  State  work  its  own  prisoners,  instead 
of  letting  them  out  to  contractors. 

When  we  are  informed  that  the  prison  is  too  small  by  five  hundred 
cells,  we  wonder  why  any  of  them  are  hired  out.  They  are  now  keep- 
ing three  hundred  and  nineteen  prisoners  in  nine  rooms.  The  smallest 
number  in  each  is  twenty-two,  and  the  largest  number,  forty-five. 
Comment  on  this  condition  of  things  is  unnecessary,  for  all  will  see  the 
impropriety.  The  scarcely  guilty  to  be  indiscriminately  mingled  with 
the  hardened  criminals,  would  become  a  school  of  crime  instead  of 
reformation.  We  recommend  a  complete  change  in  the  system,  so  as 
to  make  the  State  compete  with  Chinese  labor,  in  cases  where  they  have 
monopolized  any  particular  branch  of  business,  and  thereby  decrease 
the  price  still  lower,  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  employ  that  class 
of  labor.  Chinese  labor  now  has  the  complete  monopoly  of  doors 
blinds,  and  sash  of  regular  sizes;  also,  cigars,  cigar  boxes,  coarse 
clothing,  and  some  other  trades.  The  whole  manufacturing  in  such 
classes  of  business  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  nothing  but 
Mongolians,  with  a  few  white  mechanics  to  teach  them  and  to  act  as 
foremen.     The  State  has  the  room  and  power  for  conducting  the  busi- 


neB8,  and  a  fow  thousand  dollars  would  furnish  tho  necessary  machinery 
for  that  jturjtoHo.  In  conti-niplation  of  Buch  a  change,  the  comnutteo 
has  niado  a  cakulation  hawed  upon  tho  employment  of  one  hundred 
men  in  nuiuufacturing  nuch  articles,  with  tho  cost  of  sale  and  the  profits 
thereon.  Tho  manufacture  of  carpetings  would  also  be  a  jiopular  meas- 
ure, as  it  would  take  our  coarse  and  unsaleable  wool,  alfording  a  homo 
market  for  it,  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  any 
business  of  our  mechanics  or  manufacturers.  Tho  following  estimates 
for  making  doors,  blinds,  and  sash  is  from  information  believed  to  bo 
reliable: 

COST   OF   MANUFACTURINO,    ONE    WEEK. 


1,800  doors,  54,000  feet  lumber,  at  4i   cents  per  foot 

2,000   windows,  14,000  feet  lumber,  at  4i   cents  per  foot. 

f.(»0  pairs  outside  blinds,  7,20U  feet  lumber,  at  3  cents , 

100  sets  of   inside  blinds,  2,000  feet  lumber,  at  5  cents 

Glue,  86;  nails,  g20;  blind  wire,  820 

(ilass  for  2,000  windows , 

Putty  and  setting  glass 

Wear  of  machinery 

IJent  of  sale  store 

Three  hands  at  sale  store 

Tay  roll  for  lOU  men  in  the  shop 


Total  cost  for  making. 


$2,430  00 

630  00 

216  00 

100  00 

46  00 

3,000  00 

300  00 

40  00 

75  00 

75  00 

1,200  00 


88,112  00 


BALK  OF  ARTICLES  MADE. 


1,800  doors,  at  |2  75  each 

2,000  windows,  at  83  each 

6(»0  pairs  outside  Idinds,  at  82  50... 
100  sets  of  inside  blinds,  at  84  50. 


84,950  00 

6,000  00 

1,600  00 

450  00 


Total i      $12,900  00 

Deduct  cost  of  making |        $8,112  00 

Leaves  profits  for  one  week I        84,788  00 


This  estimate  is  for  a  private  workshop  with  average  wages 
jiaid  coolies,  aii<l  the  necessary  white  men.  If  this  work  is  done  by  tho 
.State  we  must  adil  to  the  profits  the  price  of  labor,  being  ono  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars;  then  the  profits  would  be  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  on  one  hundred  convicts  per  week. 
.Suppose  five  hundred  of  the  men  now  under  contract  at  the  prison 
should  be  employed  in  making  articles  as  above  stated,  the  profits  per 
week  would  be  twenty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
From  this  we  must  deduct  one  fourth  for  the  difl'erence  between  free 
and  prison  labor;  then  the  profits  would  be  twenty-two   thousand  four 


hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  per  week,  or  one  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  "We 
learn  from  the  State  Prison  Directors,  that  the  entire  expense  of  the 
State  Prison  for  two  years,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  per  annum.  When 
we  deduct  the  latter  sum  from  the  profits  on  the  labor  of  five  hundred 
convicts,  we  have  a  profit  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars. 

The  expenses  have  exceeded  the  income  from  the  prison,  the  enor. 
mous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars 
per  annum.  Thus  we  see  that  a  change  of  this  kind  would  not  only 
make  the  prison  self-sustaining,  but  make  enough  in  one  year  to  sup- 
port the  prison  for  five  years,  and  then  leave  a  handsome  balance  of 
one  hundred  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  dollars  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional expenses  of  shop  room  and  machinery.  This  estimate  is  astound- 
ing to  us  who  are  mechanics,  and  familiar  with  that  kind  of  work,  yet 
we  have  gone  over  the  figures  several  times,  and  can  see  no  mistake. 
Suppose,  to  be  sure  we  are  right,  we  reduce  the  profits  to  but  one  fifth 
of  the  estimate,  then  the  prison  would  be  self-sustaining,  with  a  margin 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars  per  annum. 

There  is  another  article  of  manufacture  that  might  be  introduced 
into  the  State  Prison  to  advantage,  without  interfering  with  our  me- 
chanics. It  is  the  making  of  heavy  bagging  for  vegetables.  This 
would  afibrd  a  market  for  hemp  production,  which  yields  wonderfully 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  estimates  of  cost  in 
the  manufacturing  of  bagging  or  carpeting,  but  it  can  be  obtained  by 
some  little  trouble  and  expense.  The  manufacture  of  tools  and  common 
cutlery  might  also  be  made  profitable. 

The  amount  of  lumber  and  its  cost  is  given  very  full,  while  the  prices 
for  articles  made  is  below  the  average. 

The  committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  themselves,  close  this  report 
without  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  more  liberal  share  of  mechanics 
in  the  Legislature  would  insure  much  more  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully^  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

P.  M.  WELLIN, 
J.  D.  CONDON, 
E.  MOLLER, 
A.  M.  WINN, 
December  23d,  1873.  Committee. 


On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  agreed  to,  and  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  State  Prison  of  California  has  been  so  regulated  by 
law  as  to  cost  the  State  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  five  dollars  per  annum  over  and  above  the 
income,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  self-sustaining  and  yielding  a  profit 
to  the  State;  therefore. 


REP^OUT 


THE  CODE   COMMISSIONERS 


February   38tli,   1874. 


r.  A.  si'HIN(;er state  printer. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Newton  Booth,  Governor  of  California: 

Sir:  The  Coile  Commissioners,  havin<r  completed  the  task  assigned  by 
law,  ami  the  i)iirposes  of  the  commission  having  been  attained,  they 
bog  leave  to  submit  to  your  Excellency,  and  through  you  to  the  Legis- 
lature, this,  their  final  report: 

Every  enlightened  State,  and  every  citizen  thereof,  feels  it  to  be  a 
necessity'  that  its  laws  should  be  certain,  exact,  and  accessible,  not 
doubtful,  inexact,  to  be  found  only  in  session  Acts  running  through  a 
series  of  twentj'  yeai's,  and  in  statutes,  many  of  which  have  become 
functus  officio. 

The  only  source  of  relief  is  codification,  systeinizing,  and  classifjnng 
the  laws,  bringing  forward  the  living  spirit  of  the  rights  which  may  be 
enforced  in  our  Courts  of  justice,  separating  therefrom  the  mass  of 
enactments  and  jn-inciples  which  have  spent  their  force  or  are  repealed, 
and  infusing  them  into  maxims  embodjing  the  lates'.  and  best  condi- 
tions of  our  jurisprudence. 

Considered  in  the  abstract  a  Code  rearranging  and  reexpressing  our 
statute  law,  extracting  from  decided  cases  its  reasons  and  stating  them 
in  general  rules  by  authorit}'  of  the  Legislature,  is  a  necessil}'. 

All  enlightened  nations  have  felt  that  necessity,  and  with  more  or 
less  success  have  attempted  to  put  their  laws  in  a  convenient  shape. 

In  primitive  times,  with  limited  or  no  commerce,  with  absolute 
governments,  with  little  wealth  among  the  people,  without  the  art  of 
printing,  and  no  education  among  the  masses,  written  Codes  were  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  maxims,  few  in  number,  could  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  public  assemblies  and  remembered  by  the  hearers. 

As  civilization  atlvanced  and  propert}'  increased,  as  human  rights 
became  rcsj)ccted  and  ditlieulties  were  adjustetl  in  Courts  acting  upon 
fixed  rules,  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  widely  disseminated,  became  a 
necessity. 

All  sj'stems  of  municipal  law  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  incom- 
plete. 

The  Codes  prepared  b}'  this  Commission,  modified  by  the  Legislature, 
and  enacted  into  laws  at  the  last  session,  with  the  amendments  and 
clianges  now  suggested,  constitute  no  exception. 

Our  choice  lies  between  retaining  the  laws  in  their  crude,  undigested 


roixlition,  liid  :\vr:\y  in  its  tlioupaiuls  of  volumes,  inaccessible  to  a  largo 
nuijority  of  the  |>fuj>lo,  and  coilitication. 

So  far  a»  the  Codes  arc  a  compilation  of  statutes,  the  work  consists 
mainly  of  arrangement  of  former  enactments  under  aitjiropriale  heads, 
pruning  away  excrescences,  and  adapting  each  provision  to  the  exigency 
it  was  intended  to  meet,  a'  d,  so  far  as  they  ex])ound  piineiples  of  law, 
thov  arc  collected  an<l  reduced  into  8ha|)e  from  reported  decisions. 

Without  a  Code,  our  laws  are  mainly  to  ho  found  in  the  reported 
decisions  of  Courts,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  in  the  settlement  of  con- 
flicting claims.  , 

'J'lu'se  decisions  are  chiefly  v!ilii:ildo  for  the  reasons  given  for  the 
decision,  sonic  conflicting  with  others,  and  none  of  iheni  toniing  from 
the  law-making  power. 

"Judieiary  law."  has  become  so  bulky,  and  there  is  such  a  want  of 
system  and  uniformity  in  it,  that  no  lawyer,  however  skilled  in  his  pro- 
fession, fould  extract  always  the  true  rule. 

Codes  may  be  made  compact  and  exact,  coming  as  the}'  must  from  the 
law-making  power.  Laws  rcstin^'  in  decisions  are  neee.>*-<arily  narrow, 
apjilying  only  to  the  case  in  hand.  Codes  collect  the  principles  estab- 
lislied  in  a  series  of  cases,  and  reduce  them  into  maxims  or  canons  form- 
ing genera,  of  which  each  reported  case  froni  which  the  rule  was 
extracted  is  a  species. 

A  well  made  statute  is  better  than  any  reported  decision  containing 
its  substance,  but  such  statute  is  not  necessarily  an  innovation. 

Each  decided  case  containing  a  just  principle  of  law  should  be  turned 
into  a  statute  amending  a  Cotle,  thus  i-cndering  it  authoritative  and 
accessible. 

We  say  amending  a  Code,  because  if  the  i»rovisions  of  the  Codes  arc 
buric(i  under  subsequent  enactments,  their  beauty  and  harmony  arc 
niarred,  their  ])i"ovisions  rendered  uncertain  and  inaccessible,  and  their 
usefulness  imjiaired. 

We  do  not  claini  that  all  the  ))riiiciples  of  law  to  be  found  in  reported 
decisions,  ai»plicable  to  our  system,  have  been  collected  and  inserted  in 
the  Codes.  Un  the  contrary,  very  many  subjects  might  be  acUled  and 
the  subjects  inserted  enlarged  or  further  ameniled. 

In  making  such  additions  or  emendations,  the  rule  of  law  reterretl  to 
should  be  clearly  conceived^,  thoroughly  digested,  and  written  out  in  a 
concise  form,  so  as  to  ai)ply  to  and  inchule  as  many  contingencies  as 
])OsHiblc. 

JS'o  Code  can  proviile  for  all  future  contingencies,  but  if  we  now  col- 
lect all  the  necessary  rules  of  law  fou)id  m  decided  cases  and  insert 
them  in  the  Codes,  and  then  as  cases  arise  insert  them  in  the  Codes,  wo 
may,  in  the  ncai*  future,  have  such  a  system  of  statute  law  as  will 
approximate  perfection. 

Ah  has  been  observed,  it  is  imiiossibK-  that  any  human  Iai>or  shoulil 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  just  criticism.  Much  has  been  said  and  much 
written  since  the  adoption  of  the  Codes,  for  and  against  tlicm;  but 
we  believe  that,  in  every  instance,  ihtv  have  received  the  approval  of 
careful  and  conipetent  critics. 

Betbre  their  adoption,  they  were  submitted  to  an  Advisory  Board 
eclecteil  by  (Jovernors  llaight  and  Jiooth,  consisting  of  Charles  A. 
Tutile,  of  I'lacer,  and  Sidney  L.  Johnson,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Tutlle,  a  lawyer  of  learning  and  ot"  large  j)i-actical  experience — the  Ko- 
j)orter  of  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court — was  peculiarly  qualified 
lor  the  ])osition,  and  gave   to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  Board 


his  undivided  attention.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  ripe  scholar,  learned  both  in 
the  civil  and  common  law,  brought  to  his  labors  a  mind  rich  in  aceom- 
plishmcuts,  exact  and  critical. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  they  gave  it  their  unqual- 
ified approval  and  indorsement,  ai.d  "  heartily  recommended  its  adop- 
tion." 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Civil,  and  Penal  Codes,  wore  submitted, 
before  their  Adoption,  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses,  com- 
posed of  W.  W.  Pendegast,  James  T.  Farley,  James  Van  Ness,  A. 
Comte,  Jr.,  C.  G.  W.  French,  and  F.  E.  Spencer,  who  gave  to  the  Codes 
in  question  a  full  examination,  and  in  elaborate  reports  tlieir  approval 
and  indorsement.     From  one  of  their  reports  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Your  committee  believe  that  the  system  of  law,  as  embodied  in  the 
Codes  prepared  by  the  Revision  Commission,  is  more  perfect  than  that 
prepared  by  any  other  State;  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  honor  of 
California  if,  by  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature,  it  should  adopt 
this  great  work,  thus  setting  an  example  which  will  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  all  her  sister  States,  adding  new  laurels  to  the  fame  which 
she  has  already  so  justly  acquired,  and  at  once  becoming,  as  has  been 
remarked,  not  only  a  lawgiver  to  the  thousands  within  her  borders,  but 
to  the  millions  who  are  to  succeed  them;  and,  by  the  force  of  her  ex- 
ample, to  not  only  the  vast  population  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  but 
to  the  millions  of  citizens  of  other  States,  who  will  soon  follow  in  her 
footsteps.  Then,  when  the  laws  of  all  the  States  in  this  great  federa- 
tion  are  harmonious,  and  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  California,  hav- 
ing made  the  first  advance  toward  this  high  aim,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
first  post  of  honor  and  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country." 

The  Political  Code  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  composed  of 
Senators  William  Irwin,  George  Oulton,  Miles  P.  O'Connor,  George  C. 
Perkins,  and  S.  C.  Hutchings,"and  Assemblymen  Williani  R.  Wheaton, 
John  K.  Luttrell,  John  A.  Eagan,  E.  H.  Mott,  Jr.,  and  \V.  JS".  De  Haven. 

This  committee  examined  the  Political  Code  cafefully,  line  by  line, 
reported  it  to  the  Legislature  "with  an  unqualified  approval  and  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  it  pass." 

That  these  committees  were  competent,  the  names  of  the  members 
composing  them  is  a  sufficient  assurance. 

When  the  Civil  Code,  the  last  work  in  the  series,  was  placed  upon  its 
passage,  Senator  Tompkins,  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  that  ever  held  a  seat  in  that 
body,  said: 

"As  there  will  be  no  other  opportunitj",  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  and  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioners, of  which  this  is  the  final  result.  Those  Senators  who  were 
here  two  years  ago,  will  remember  that  I  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
organization  of  this  Code  Commission.  Past  experience  had  taught  me 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment;  and  that  the  chances 
were  that  we  would  have  as  its  fruits,  large  salaries  and  expenses  to 
pay,  and  then  an  added  uncertainty,  rather  than  any  definite  rule,  to 
aid  us, after  wards  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  tlie  State.  ILiving 
entertained  these  ideas,  I  have  watched  the  labors  of  the  Commission 
with  perhaps  more  interest,  and  certainly  not  with  any  stronger  dispo- 
sition to  be  pleased  thereby,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case; 
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and  I  desire  now,  in  jiistico  to  tho  Commission  and  m3'scif,  to  saj  that 
I  was  entiivly  mistaken  in  the  ideas  thut  I  entertaiiuvl  in  relation  to  tho 
organization  of  the  ('ommission,  and  that,  on  the  contrary',  I  now 
believe  that  they  have  done  their  duty  faithlully,  wisely,  and  well,  and 
that  alllioUL'h  thi-re  will  he  errors  to  correet  (douhtless  some  <^reat  ones, 
as  who  could  do  sueh  a  worU  and  not  leave  trae«'s  of  h\iinan  infirmity 
hehind  thiin?);  yet,  sir,  1  helieve,  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  greatt-st  and  best 
step  forward  that  tlie  State  of  Californlsi  ever  h:is  taken  towards  a  per- 
fect system  of  laws;  and,  therefore,  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
sincerity  as  two  years  a_i,'o  I  opposed  this  movement,  I  now  second  tho 
motion,  that  the  rules  lie  suspended  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  luriher  delay." 

On  the  nineteenth  da}*  f>f  March,  eiLjhteen  hundred  and  seventy  two, 
Mr.  Pendegasl,  in  the  Senate,  said: 

"I  arise  to  a  question  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  question  of  i)rivilege; 
I  desire  to  read  to  the  Senate,  and  ask  leave  to  have  it  spread  u])on  tho 
minutes,  a  telegram  received  this  morning  from  one  of  the  most  able 
aj»d  distinguished  Iaw3'ers  in  tho  country,  in  reference  to  the  recent 
a<lo])tion  of  tho  four  Co  les  by  the  Legislature.  The  telegram  is  as 
follows: 

'"  New  York,  March  I81I1,  1S72. 

• '  y'fj  tkc  Cuinmissioners  for  the  reinsion  of  the  laics  of  California: 

"'All  honor  to  you  for  your  great  woi-k  acconiplished.  It  will  be  the 
boast  of  California  that,  first  of  English-speaking  Slates,  she  set  tho 
e.xamjde  of  written  laws  as  a  necessary  complement  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution for  a  free  people. 

'"  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD.' 

"  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  dispatch  may  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  Senate." 

Mr.  'J'ompkins  sa-d:  "When  it  was  ni}-  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to 
<  xi)ress  my  own  estimate  of  the  work  that  these  Commissioners  had  so 
well  c<*nipleted,  I  hardly  expected  that  the  opinion  that  I  then  ex- 
pressed would  l»e  indorsed  so  |)romj)tly — I  had  almost  saitl — Irom  the 
other  si>b>  ol'  the  world.  It  is  to  nie  a  source  of  very  great  satisfaction 
and  of  pridt! — Slate  and  jjrofessional  pride;  and  I  therefore  most  cor- 
dially Second  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Napa.  ' 

After  the  Codes  went  into  oj>eration,  criticisms  adverse  in  their  char- 
acter often  apjieared  in  the  i)ublic  j)ress;  but  in  nearly  every  instance 
lhe\'  Were  founded  upon  an  entire  misaiiprehension  of  the  facts. 

The  lirst  criticism  of  this  character  was  based  upon  the  assumtion 
that  the  Codes  contained  a  new  and  stringent  "Sumlay  Law."  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  the  provisions  of  tho  Code  upon  the 
subject  were  reennclments  of  a  statute  that  had  been  in  force  for  years. 
Ne.xt,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Codes  contained  a  provision  in  relation 
to  the  recordation  of  mortgages  upon  real  property,  which  allowed  one 
da}-  for  recordation  for  every  twenty  tive  miles  of  distance  tRat  the 
mortgagor  resi<led  from  the  coynt}'  seat.  'J'he  person  who  started  this 
had  not  read  Tart  V  of  the  Political  Code,  and  hence  did  not  know  that 


the  provision  in  question  applied  to  chattel  personal  mortgages  alone, 
and  was  but  the  reopactmont  of  a  statute  in  force  in  this  State  from  the 
earliest  period. 

The  provisions  of  the  "  Election  Laws  "  were  severely  criticised,  but 
the  operation  of  those  laws  dissipated  all  adverse  criticisms. 

The  election  laws  come  home  to  every  person  in  the  State;  of  them 
and  their  effect  nearly  all  are  competent  to  judge.  It  is  but  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  if  these  laws  were  well  drawn  and  beneficial,  that  the 
same  was  true  of  other  provisions  of  the  Codes. 

The  constitutional  provisions  relative  to  taxation  presented  difficulties 
in  drafting-  a  revenue  law  which  could  not  be  overcome,  but  under  the 
revenue  law  embodied  in  the  Code,  valuations  have  been  raised  in  the 
State  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  under  the  old  system,  to 
nearly  six  hundred  millions  under  the  new;  and  excluding  from  consid- 
eration the  taxes  charged  wgainst  the  large  monied  corporations  of  San 
Francisco,  taxes  have  been  more  closely  collected  and  more  cheerfully 
paid  than  ever  before.  Under  the  old  system  property  in  some  counties 
was  assessed  at  thirty  per  cent  of  its  cash  value,  in  others  at  its  full 
cash  value — the  former  contributing;  as  a  consequence  to  the  support  of 
the  State  Government  less  than  a  third  of  what  was  just,  and  the  latter 
contributing  their  full  proportion.  Under  the  system  contained  in  the 
Code  this  glaring  wi'ong  has  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied,  and  the 
provisions  b}'  which  equality  in  taxation  can  be  approximated  are  ample 
to  cure  the  evil. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  this  jeav  will  be  almost  able  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results,  and  eacdi  year  adding  to  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  members  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Board. 

It  was  feared  by  some  that  criticisms,  however  unfounded,  might 
prejudice  the  present  Legislature  against  the  Codes;  as  to  some  extent 
the  people  had  been  prejudiced.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  Cotles  could  stand  the  test,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Hon,  Jackson  Tem- 
ple, an  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State;  and  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Dwindle,  a  member  of  tlie  San  Francisco  Bar — all  law3'ers 
most  distinguished  for  their  legal  and  scholastic  attainments.  This 
Commission  spent  several  months  in  examining  tlie  Codes,  and  in  their 
report  say: 

"  We  found  the  four  Codes— the  Political  Code,  the  Penal  Code,  the 
Civil  Code,  and  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure — as  prepared  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  perfect  in  their  analysis, 
admirable  in  their  order  and  arrangement,  and  furnishing  a  complete 
Code  of  Laws;  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  such  a  result  has  been 
achieved  by  any  portion  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  or  British  races.  It  seems 
inexplicable  that  those  peoples  who  boast  of  being  the  most  fully  im- 
bued with  the  sentiment  of  law,  have  left  their  laws  in  the  most  confused 
condition,  resting  partly  in  tradition,  but  for  the  i!^reater  part  scattered 
through  thousands  of  vohunes  of  books  of  statutes  anil  reports,  and 
thus  practicallj'  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  That  California 
has  been  the  first  of  this  class  to  enact  a  complete  Code  of  municijjal 
law,  will  add  not  only  to  the  prosperity'  of  her  people,  but  redound  to 
her  honor  as  a  State." 

The  testimony  thus  accumulated,  standing  uncontradicted  by  the  tes- 


timony  of  i\  single  competent  witness,  ought  to  be  conclusive  upon  the 
buliject. 

We  are  not  asserting  that  men  in  every  respect  competent  have  not, 
uj)on  sections  here  and  there,  (Jittered  with  the  Commissioners  as  to 
lluir  propriety— llie  contrary  is  the  fact.  A  code  of  hiws  as  complete 
as  ours  must  of  necessity  embrace  many  subjects  involving  the  gravest 
(juestions  of  piibiic  ]»olicy.  Upon  these  questions  there  will,  as  long  as 
independent  minds  exist,  be  the  widest  ditfcrences  of  opinion. 

One  may  not  be  old,  and  yet  remember  well  the  day  when  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  was  adopted  in  ]S'ew  York.  The  k-giwlative  enact- 
ment that  gave  it  life  was  regarded  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  that  Slate  as  a  public-  calamity;  the  columns  of  the  press  teemed  with 
adverse  criticisms;  the  bar,  always  conservative,  was  astonished  at  the 
audacity  of  an  Act  that,  by  a  single  blow,  struck  out  of  existence  a 
cherished  system  of  practice;  the  Judges  of  many  of  the  Courts,  in 
their  opinions,  openly  assailed  the  Coile,  avowed  their  intention  to  de- 
stroy it  by  ju<licial  construction,  and  carried  their  threats  so  far  toward 
execution  that  serious  injury  resulted  to  the  public  service;  lawyers, 
who  had  sought  positions  on  the  Commission  that  framed  the  Code  and 
were  disappointed,  vented  themselves  in  assaults  upon  its  provisions; 
others,  who  had  prophesied  that  the  Commission  would  fail,  were  cha- 
grined at  the  success  that  crowned  its  labors.  The  spirit  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  detraction,  seemed  for  a  while  to  hold  complete  sway.  In 
derision,  the  work  was  styled  "Field's  Code,"  "Field's  mass  of  absurdi- 
ties;" and  ridicule,  in  every  form,  joined  in  the  assault.  But  '-time,  at 
last,  makes  all  things  even."  The  Code  contained  within  itself  the  germ 
of  life  that  no  power  could  destroy.  State  by  State  adopted  its'pro- 
visions,  until,  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  has  su|>erseded  the 
old  rules  of  i>ractice.  Borne  across  the  ocean,  an  offering  from  ours  to 
the  parent  country,  the  British  Parliament  have,  in  subsumce,  adopted 
its  provisions,  and  after  the  first  day  of  November  next  the  common 
law  practice  of  England  will  in  that  country  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  "  have  been,"  while  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure will  govern  the  "form  of  civil  action"  and  give  the  "rule  of 
practice"  in  the  English  Courts. 

Not  only  has  time  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  enactment,  but  the 
world  has  crowned  with  its  laurel  the  authors  of  that  Code.  David 
J)i;i)LKY  Field,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Commission  that  framed  it,  but 
a  few  years  since  the  target  at  which  the  shafts  of  its  detractions  were 
aimed,  stands,  to-day,  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  the  first 
lawyer  of  the  age. 

'I  he  Code  of  California  had  no  su'jli  opposition  to  meet  or  overcome. 
Many  of  the  lawyers  of  this  State  had  been  etiucated  under  the  New 
^  ork  Code,  and  were  the  avowed  advocates  of  a  system  of  which  it 
should  form  a  part;  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  our  Courts  held  the 
same  views;  our  people,  as  a  mass,  were  above  the  average  standani  of 
intelligence  in  other  Slates  or  countries;  the  merchant  in  his  counting- 
room,  the  farmer,  and  the  artisan  at  his  home,  took  up  the  Civil  Code, 
and  saw  that  it  c(mtained  the  rules  stated  in  easy  simplicity  that  were 
to  regulate  his  civil  conduct  and  rights,  and  at  once  aj-iji-eciated  the 
l»oIicy  that  substituted  such  a  work  for  a  system  from  whu  h  those  rules 
could  only  be  eliminated  (if  at  ail)  by  the  student  of  law.  Before  the 
Code  was  adopted,  it  had  reccive<l  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  Legislature,  in  giving  it  the  form  of  law,  but  registered 
their  edict. 


Of  course,  there  were  some  to  object;  strange  that  their  numbers 
were  not  greater.  Some  to  predict  that  all  sorts  of  woes  would  attend 
its  operations;  to  look  forward  to  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three — the  day  on  which  it  would  take  effect — as 
a  day  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  best  interest  of  the  State.  But  that 
day  came  and  passed;  the  Code  supplanted  the  old  system,  became  the 
active  living  power  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  and,  while  it  brought 
in  its  train  many  blessings,  yet,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  brought  neither 
danger  to  any  public  interest  nor  to  any  private  right. 

During  the  progress  of  our  work,  in  order  to  accurately  determine 
and  reduce  to  written  law  the  leading  legal  principles,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  closely  the  text  books  and  the  reported  decisions  of  the 
English  and  American  Courts,  and  to  make  man}'  notes,  some  of  which 
contained  the  reasons  which  moved  us  to  changes  made;  others, 
copious  extracts  from  authorities  supporting  the  text.  No  provision 
was  made  by  law  for  the  publication  in  the  State  edition  of  these  notes. 
Their  volume  was  about  double  that  of  the  original  text,  and  to  have 
published  them  in  the  State  edition,  at  the  rates  fixed  by  law  for  public 
printing,  would  have  increased  the  cost  of  that  work  threefold.  We 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  assume  that  authority  and  involve  the  State  in 
a  large  expenditure  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  law;  but,  believ- 
ing (though  others  may  differ  from  us)  that  such  notes  were  worth 
preservation,  two  of  the  Commissioners  took  upon  themselves  the  risk 
of  publishing  them  in  an  annotated  edition,  and  to  this  end,  entered  into 
a  contract  by  which  that  publication  could  be  made,  and  the  volumes 
sold  at  the  actual  cost  of  publication  (agents'  commissions  added). 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  as  to  their  motives  in  making  that  pub- 
lication (a  wise  precaution,  as  time  has  shown),  they  offered  to  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  State,  the  whole  annotated 
edition  at  the  exact  cost  per  volume  that  the  State  edition  cost  the 
State— an  amount  which  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  the 
edition — and  suggested  that  the  edition  might  be  distributed  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioners  advanc- 
ing the  money  and  awaiting  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature  for  its 
payment.  This  offer  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  declined  for 
want  of  power.  We  then  fixed  the  price  of  the  annotated  Codes  at  a 
sum  then  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  our  expenditures  and 
pay  the  cost  of  sale,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 
This  price  was  at  least  sixty-six  per  cent  less  than  any  California  publi- 
cations have  ever  been  sold  for. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  sale  should  in  no  manner  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  the  State  edition,  notice  being  given  through  the 
public  press  that  it  would  not  be  issued  until  after  the  corresponding 
volumes  of  the  State  edition  had  been  published  and  were  on  sale  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  no  way  whatever  was  intended  to,  or  did 
it,  interfere  with  the  publication  or  sale  of  the  State  edition,  or  advance 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  never  cost  the  State  in  any  way  a  single  cent,  or  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  the  State  edition. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  continued  the  Code  Commission, 
and,  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  the  Commissioners  began 
the  work  of  preparing  lor  the  printer  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Codes, 
incorporating  into  each,  in  the  form  of  notes,  under  the  appropriate  sec- 
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tions,  nil  tho  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  passed  bj'  the  last  Legis- 
lature which  atrected  or  iiltorcil  any  of  tho  provisions  of  the  Code. 
TluH  nec'*.'!*siLated  a  tliorou^h  cxainiiiatioti  of  all  tho  laws  (six  hundred 
and  ihirly-.soven  in  iiuniber)  of  ei;i;hLeon  hundred  and  seventy-one  and 
oiiihleen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  tho  exaniinalion  heinij  rendered 
more  ditlieiill  bec-auso  they  were  not  as  then  printed,  anil  the  Conunis- 
sioners  were  eoin|)elled  to  read  them  in  tho  manuseiipt  comlition  and  to 
make  written  copy  of  all  the  laws  atfeetinijj  any  jmrl  of  the  Codes,  in 
order  that  such  laws  mi:;ht  be  furnished  to  the  printer  and  incorporated 
in  the  Codes. 

Tho  work  of  copying  the  four  Codes,  consistinii  of  fuurteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Jive  sections,  or  about  twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dreil  and  seventy-six  f(dios,  required  much  time  and  occupied  two  Sec- 
retaries constantly  nine  months. 

The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  tho  laws  of  the  United  States 
relatin<x  to  naturalization  and  the  authentication  of  writini^s,  were  all 
carelully  head-noted  and  divided  into  convenient  sub-heacls  and  inserted 
in  the  appropriate  Codes. 

The  time  ol"  each  individual  member  of  the  Commission  being  thus 
taken  up  with  preparing  copy  of  the  Codes  lor  the  ]»rinier,  iea«ling  the 
proofs,  collecting  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent^'-one  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  which  affected  the  Codes,  and  coni- 
l)iling  and  head-noting  tho  United  States  naturalization  laws,  and  Acts 
relating  to  the  authentication  of  writings,  an<l  the  Fedeial  and  State 
Constitutions,  it  soon  became  evident  that  in  order  to  complete  the  Codes 
within  several  months  after  they  should  go  into  o|)eration.  it  would  be 
necessary  to  jjrocuro  additional  clerical  force  to  |)repare  carefully 
arranged  alphabetical  indexes  to  three  of  the  Codes. 

Curtis  H.  Lindley  was  employed  on  the  tiist  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevent^'-two,  who  comj)leteil  the  imlexes  of  tho  Civil,  Polit- 
ical, ainl  Penal  Codes  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  ^Ir.  Lindley  was 
ilis(  barged  as  soon  as  his  work  was  completed,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  the  index  to  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  which  was  the  last  volume  juiiited,  being  i»ripared  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Civil  Code  was  the  first  printed,  tho  first  copy  bi-ing  I'lirnishod  to 
the  printer  on  the  third  da}'  of  Juno,  oighleen  hundre«l  and  seventy- 
two;  the  book  being  completed  August  fifteenth,  oighleen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  The  J'olitical  Code  was  completed  October  tenth,  eighteen 
bundled  aiul  seventy-two.  The  Penal  Coile  was  comj>leled  December 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sovent^'-two.  The  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure was  completed  March  thirty  first,  eighteen  hundiel  and  seventy- 
three. 

Tho  Commissioners  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  speak  thus  accurately  as 
to  time  and  amount  ol'  work  done,  because  they  are  aware  that  to  the 
unthinking  it  might  ajtpear  that  a  longer  time  was  consume  I  in  publish- 
ing the  Codes  than  was  necessary,  but  they  feel  confident  that  when  it 
is  reflected  how  great  was  the  more  mechanical  labor  attendant  upon 
the  work,  no  one  will  be  found  who  will  say  the  publieation  was  un- 
necessarily delayed.  It  is  ord}-  nccessar}-  to  a«ld  that  the  Commissioners 
and  Secretaries  were  olteii  employed  for  twelve  ami  loui-teeii  hours  a 
day  for  weeks  consecutively,  in  order  to  show  how  failluully  the  mem- 
bers and  clerks  have  performed  their  duties. 

Besides  publishing  the  Codes,  the  Commissioners  were  required  by 
law  to  compile  for  publication  all  the  general  statutes  continued  in  force 
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by  either  of  the  Codes.  The  laws  continued  in  force  are  more  numerous 
than  is  jierhaps  generally  understood.  Tlioy  consist  of  the  following 
Acts: 

All  Acts  incorporating  or  chartering  municipal  corporations,  and  Acts 
amending  or  su})])lcmenting  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  consolidating  cities  and  counties,  and  Acts  amendiug  and 
supplementing  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  for  funding  the  State  debt,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  for  issu- 
ing State  bonds,  and  Acts  amending  and  supi)lcmenting  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  regulating  and  in  relation  to  ro<Jeos; 

All  Acis  in  relation  to  Judges  of  the  Plains; 

All  Acts  creating  or  regulating  Boards  of  Water  Commissioners  and 
Overseers  in  the  several  townships  or  counties  of  the  State; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  a  Branch  State  Prison; 

An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelt}'  to  animals,  ap- 
proved March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundreil  and  sixty-eight; 

An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Chinese  houses  of  ill-fame,  approved 
March  thirtj'-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Home  of  the  Inebriate  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  'Board  of  Managers  and  the 
officers  thereof,  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

An  Act  concerning  marks  and  bi'ands  in  the  Count}"  of  Siskij^ou,  ap- 
proved March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}^  six; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tish  in  the  waters  of  Bolinas 
Bay,  in  Marin  County,  approved  March  ihirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  concerning  trout  in  Siskiyou  Couiuj',  approved  April  secon-l, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  in  Napa  River  and  Sonoma 
Creek,  approved  January  tweutj^-ninth,  eighteeu  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fisli  and  game  in,  upon,  and 
around  the  waters  of  Lake  Merritt  or  Peralta,  in  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda, approved  March  eighteenth,  eighteen  humlred  and  sevent}'; 

An  Act  to  regulate  salmon  fisheries  in  Eel  liiver,  in  Humboldt  County, 
approved  April  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj'-nine; 

An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  stock  raisers  in  the  Counties  of 
Fresno,  Tulare,  Monterey,  and  Mariposa,  approved  March  twentieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  concerning  oysters,  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  concerning  oyster  beds,  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtj'-six; 

An  Act  concerning  gas  companies,  approved  April  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seven t}'; 

An  Act  to  emjiower  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  their  respective 
counties,  approved  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

An  Act  supplemental  to  the  Act  last  mentioned,  approved  April  foui'th, 
eighteen  hundrud  and  seventy; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  lawful  fences,  estrays,  and  the  trespassing  of 
animals  upon  private  jiroperty; 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  and  the  protection  of  cred- 
itors, approved  May  fourth,  eighteen  humlred  and  sixty-two,  and  the 
Acts  amending  and  supplementing  such  Act; 
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All  Acts  in  relation  to  tuxjition  for  local  pur))oflC8; 

Ail  Acl8  (livi.liiii;  counties  into  colloctioK  an<l  assessment  districts; 

All  Acts  allowini;  county,  or  city  an«l  county  ollicers  to  appoint  ilepu- 
ties,  clerks,  and  suhordinate  officers,  in  so  far  as  such  Acts  authorize 
the  appointment,  and  tix  llic  compensation  of  such  deputies,  clerks,  and 
suhorrlinate  officers; 

'J  lie  numeious  fee  ami  sahny  hills  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
beside  other  laws  si)ecially  mentioned  and  recognized  as  continuing  in 
force  b}'  the  Codes 

The  corjtoration  laws  of  the  State  existing  ]ii-ior  to  the  adoption  ol 
the  (-'o<les  were  continued  in  force  for  certain  i)ur])oseH,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  corporations  which  had  been  formetl  befoie  iwelvc  o'clock,  noon, 
ot  the  first  day  ot  January-,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  were 
not  atlecteil  by  the  Code,  unless  such  corjtoration  elected  to  continue  its 
existence  under  it,  but  the  laws  umler  which  such  corj)OJation  was 
fori::eil  continued  a]»plicalde  to  all  such  corjtoiations.  (See  Civil  Code, 
Sees.  287  and  28S.)  The  c(jrj)oralion  laws  of  this  State,  as  they  existed 
before  the  ado])lion  of  the  Codes,  were  therefore  collected  ami  published 
iu  the  "Statutes  Continued  in  Force."  Wherever  the  Coiles  make  pro- 
vision concerning  certain  subjects  in  such  cases,  all  laws  relating  to  the 
same  subject  matter  which  were  theretofore  in  force  in  this  State, 
whether  consistent  or  not  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  are  rej)ealed. 

In  the  "Statutes  Continued  in  Force"  the  Commissioners  have  given 
a  brief  history  of  legislation  which  has  been  ha<l  upor>  various  subjects, 
and  where  the  Code  has  made  provisions  concerning  such  subjects,  refer- 
ence thereto  is  made,  the  sections  of  the  Codes  relating  to  the  subject 
and  superseding  the  ))iior  law,  being  cited.  All  these  Acts  had  to  bo 
gathered  from  the  statutes,  and  necessitateil  a  careful  examination  of 
each  of  the  nineteen  volumes  of  our  general  laws.  In  the  arrangement 
of  this  book  the  alphabetical  stylo  was  adopted,  and  it  embraces  a  com- 
j)lete  history  of  legislation,  reference  being  made  to  every  law  which 
has  ever  been  passed  in  this  State,  whether  general  or  local;  the  work 
consists  of  over  twelve  hundred  JJages,  referring  to  over  seven  thousand 
laws.  The  work  was  jirinled  in  that  form  so  that,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Codes,  it  would  show  the  entire  statute  law  of  iho 
State,  and  givi^  a  comjdeteness  and  finish  which  the  work  of  revision 
Would  otherwise  have  la(  ked. 

The  labor  of  i)reparing  this  volume  of  "Statutes  Continuetl  in  Force," 
was  full}-  as  great  as  all  the  other  work  dt)no  by  the  Commissioners 
sinco  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  In  jinnting  the  Codes  tho 
subject  matter  Was  already  ))repared  and  required  only  to  bo  copied, 
while  in  order  to  comjjde  the  "Statutes  Continued  in  Force,"  it  was 
necessary  to  carefully  study  statutes  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fitly  to 
eighteen  hundred  an<l  seventy-two,  and  to  extract  therefrom  the  living 
laws,  n«»ti(  ing  conflicting  jtrovisions,  and  gathering  them  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole,  so  far  as  the  same  was  possible.  The  volume  is  arranged, 
j>rihieil,  an. I  bound  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  Codes,  lieside  being 
alphabetically  arranged,  it  is  divided  into  Chajitors  and  Articles,  with 
luad  n.ot<»  and  marginal  references,  together  with  a  carefully  arranged 
index.  It  was  eompded,  furnisheil  to  the  j)rinter,  pr(»ofs  corrected,  and 
its  ]>uhlication  supervised,  all  within  a  p<.riod  of  nine  months,  and  a 
casual  glance  at  llie  book  w  ill  show  that  this  was  vei-y  raj)id  work. 

Ihe  other  duties  required  by  law  of  the  Commissioners  were,  that  as 
tluir  work  j)rogres8ed  they  should  notice  any  conflicts  or  incongruities 
which  might  occur  in  tho  Codes,  prepare  a  bill  which  would  obviate  tho 
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same,  and  incorporate  therein  any  new  provisions  of  law  which  might 
be  required  Lo  give  completeness  to  the  Coiles,  and  to  report  such  amend- 
ments to  the  Logishiture  now  in  session.  As  our  work  progressed  we 
n)atle  drafts  of  such  amendments  as  examination  suggested. 

The  Commission  then,  in  connection  with  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  has  been  in  almost  constant  session  since  November 
last,  and  the  result  of  the  labor  is  the  various  bills  before  you  to  amend 
the  Codes,  viz:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Penal  Code,  introduced  by  ^fr. 
Pendegast;  a  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  introduced  by 
iMr.  Cowilery;  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams; a  bill  to  amend  the  Political  Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Norton;  a 
bill  to  amend  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  Political  Cotle,  introiluced 
by  Mr.  Freeman;  and  a  bill  relative  to  roads  and  hiiih ways,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Piirker. 

In  the  pi'cparation  of  these  bills  the  suggestions  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  been  sought  and  received,  and  neither  time  nor  labor 
has  been  sparetl  to  make  them  acceptable. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Codes  wdl  be  endangered  by  the  adoption  of 
amendments  proposed  in  the  Legislature  by  its  members.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  dan'jer  of  such  a  result;  when  the  Codes  approach,  as  they 
will  in  the  future,  perfection,  every  bill  proposing  a  general  law  will 
come  as  an  amendment  to  the  Code.  There  is  far  less  danger  in  legis- 
lating upon  general  subjects  with  a  Code  in  force,  from  which  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  the  law  is  upon  the  subject,  than  it  would  be  if 
there  had  been  no  codification,  and  the  law  upon  the  subject  was  uncer- 
tain, and  rested  in  tradition. 

The  Code  was  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Legislature  of  eighteen 
hundretl  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  to 
generations  present  and  future;  a  gift  that  no  hand  can  spoil,  no  power 
can  ever  retract.  Though  but  two  years  have  elapsed  since  its  adop- 
tion, much  of  it  has  passed  into  the  laws  of  our  sister  States  ami  Terri- 
tories, and  the  rest  will  speedily  follow,  so  that  in  every  State  a  "  written 
law  will  be  the  complement  of  a  written  Constitution." 

The  Code  of  Justinian,  rich  with  the  accun-iulated  wisdom  of  three 
hundred  years  of  national  prosperity,  survived  not  only  the  changes 
mtide  by  law  makers,  but  the  ravages  of  time  itself.  Of  Imperial  Rome 
but  a  vestige  I'emains — her  monuments,  palaces,  and  temples  are  pros- 
trate, and  of  them  scarce  one  stone  is  left  upon  another.  But  the  Code 
is  still  intact,  ah  enduring  testimonial  of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
people  that  gave  it  into  being. 

Against  all  adverse  criticisms  made  upon  the  Code  of  California,  we 
may,  in  its  favor,  allude  to  one  fact  capable  of  proof  and  incapable  of 
retutation;  namely,  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  Code  ever 
given  by  the  law-making  power  to  any  people.  In  the  future,  other 
English  speaking  people-may  add  to  it,  enrich  and  adorn  its  pages  with 
the  wisdom  of  years  to  come,  as  the  Justinian  Code  was  enriched  and 
adorned  b}-  the  Latin  races.  But  the  Code  of  California,  as  it  came 
troni  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  one  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  will  ever  be  cited,  referred  to,  and  esteemed 
by  the  people  of  our  tongue  and  race,  as  has  been  the  Code  of  Justinian 
by  the  races  which  accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

In  the  changes  that  time  must  bring,  the  names  of  all  connected  with 
the  C(>de  of  California  wilt  pass  away,  the  massive  wiills  of  the  Capitol 
in  which  it  was  enacted  will  crumble  into  dust,  the  yite  of  the  Capitol 
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may  bo  lost  to  tlie  kiio\vle<l,:,'o  of  ninnkind,  yet  wo  may  fairly  indulge 
the  hope  that  when  su(  li  iliaii;,'cs  liiivc!  taken  jdaee,  California,  in  her 
Code,  will  have  a  iiHiniumiil  which  neither  the  iron  hand  of  Time  has 
shattered,  nor  the  dust  of  many  ages  ohscurcd. 

Your  Commissioners,  in  this  hcdialf,  only  claim  to  have  gathered  the 
scattered  leaves  ol  the  law,  grouped  them  in  order,  ami  hound  them  in 
a  volume;  to  have  brought  to  the  work  the  will  and  desire  (proni])ted 
plike  by  Stale  and  professional  pride)  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  best 
ot  their  ability. 

This  Commission  was  organi7,e<l  in  May,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  seventy, 
iind  concluded  its  labors  in  Fei)ruary,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  seventy- 
four.  During  this  period  its  members  have,  in  the  discharge  ot  official 
duties,  been  "brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  two  sets  of  State  officers,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  two  sessions,  and  of  two  Hoards  of  Kevision.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  Commissioners  that  they  have  ever  i-e- 
Ceived  from  liie  officers  and  inembers  referred  to  constant  assistance 
and  encouragement,  and  that  not  the  slightest  thing  has  ever  occurre<l 
to  mar  the  good  feeling  existing  between  them.  To  this  lact,  much  of 
the  success  attending  our  labors  may  be  attributed;  and  now,  in  taking 
leave  of  our  official  jjositions,  wo  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  many  acts  of  kimlness  received  at  their  hands. 

The  Commission  ajipointed  by  your  Excellency,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Field,  Dwindle,  and  Temple,  hrought  to  the  work  of  examination  and 
revision  months  of  constant  labor.  The  two  last  named  gentlemen,  for 
that  purpose,  gave  u))  tor  the  time  a  most  lucrative  practice,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  in  order  that  his  services  might  be  given  to  his  a.lojited 
State,  abandoned  a  trip  to  Europe  that  had  long  been  in  contem|»lalion. 
The  value  of  the  labor,  and  the  indorsement  given  to  the  Code  by  men 
of  their  standing  and  ability,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

CliEKD  IIAYMO.M), 

Cliairman, 
JOHN   II.  MrKl'NE, 
J.  C.  BUKCH, 

Commissioners. 
Sacua.me.nto,  February  2Slli,  1S74. 
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T.  A.  SPRIXGER STATE  PRINTER. 


I^EI^OUT 


To  His  Excellency, 

Governor  Booth: 

In  accordance  to  the  requirements  of  law  (Stats.  1871-2,  p.. 483),  the 
Code  Commissioners  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report:  ' 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the 
Commissioners  proceeded  in  obedience  to  "An  Act  to  put  into  effect' cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Codes,  and  provide  for  their  publication,"  approved 
March  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  have  pub- 
lished the  parts  of  the  Codes  which  were  put  into  effect  by  that  Act, 
and  completed  the  same  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two. 

The  Commissioners  then  began  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  printer 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  Codes,  incorporating  into  each  in  the  form  of 
notes,  under  the  appropriate  sections,  all  the  statutes  and  parts  of  stat- 
utes passed  by  the  last  Legislature  which  affected  or  altered  any  of  the 
pi-ovisions  of  the  Code.  This  necessitated  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  laws  (six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  number)  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  the  exam- 
ination being  rendered  more  difficult  because  they  were  not  as  then 
printed,  and  the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  read  them  in  the 
manuscript  condition  and  to  make  written  copy  of  all  the  laws  affee tin (»• 
any  part  of  the  Codes,  in  order  that  such  laws  might  bo  furnished  to 
the  printer  and  incorporated  in  the  Codes. 

The  work  of  coi)ying  the  four  Codes,  consisting  of  fourteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  five  sections,  or  about  twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  folios,  required  much  time  and  occupied  two  Sec- 
retaries constantly  nine  months. 

The  State  Printer's  oHicc,  as  is  usually  the  case  immediately  on  the 
a(ljournment  of  tlie  Legislature,  was  crowded  with  work.  The  Statutes 
of  the  session,  the  Jounials  of  each  House,  the  Appendixes  to  the  Jour- 
nals, the  Spanish  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  JJcporta,  and  many  other 
matters  being  printed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Codes,  retarded  the 
Commissioners  very  material!}',  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  complete 
the  publication  and  proofreading  of  the  four  Codes  until  the  thiriy-tirst 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 


The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
rclatinLj  to  naturalization  and  the  authentication  of  writings,  were  all 
carefully  head-noted  and  divided  into  convenient  sub-heads  and  inRortcd 
in  the  ajipropriate  Codes. 

The  time  of  each  individual  nnember  of  tho  Commission  being  thus 
taken  uj)  with  preparini^  copy  of  the  Codes  for  the  printer,  readin;;  tho 
jn-oofs,  collecting  the  laws  of  ei^hteer>  hundred  and  seventj'-one  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  which  atfecteil  the  Codes,  and  com- 
pilini^  and  heail-nolin;<^  tlie  United  States  naturalization  laws,  and  Acts 
relatuii^  to  the  authentication  of  writini^s,  an<l  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  it  soon  became  evident  that  in  order  to  com])lete  the  Codes 
within  several  months  after  they  should  go  into  oi)cration,  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  procure  additional  clerical  force  to  prepare  carefully 
arran;^ed  alphabetical  indexes  to  three  of  the  Codes. 

Curtis  II.  Lindley  was  employed  on  the  lirst  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  who  completed  the  ituie.xes  of  the  Civil,  Polit- 
ical, and  Penal  Codes  in  a  ver}'  satisl'actory  manner.  Mr.  Lindley  was 
discharged  as  soon  as  his  work  was  comjdcted,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ar}',  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  the  inde.x  to  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  which  was  the  last  volume  printed,  being  prepared  by  tho 
Commissioners. 

The  Civil  Code  was  the  first  printed,  the  first  copy  being  furnished  to 
the  printer  on  the  third  da}"  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}'- 
two;  the  book  being  completed  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sevent3'-two.  The  Political  Code  was  completed  October  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  The  Penal  Code  was  completed  December 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-two.  The  Code  of  Civd  Pro- 
cedure was  compleicd  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three. 

The  Commissioners  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  speak  thus  accuratel}- as 
to  time  and  amount  of  work  done,  because  they  are  aware  that  to  tho 
unthinking  it  might  a])pear  that  a  longer  time  was  consumed  in  j)ublish- 
ing  the  Coiles  than  was  necessary,  but  the}'  feel  confident  that  when  it 
is  reflected  how  great  was  the  mere  mechanical  labor  attendant  uj)on 
the  work,  no  one  will  be  found  who  will  say  the  j)ublieation  was  un- 
necessarily delaj'ed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  Commissior)ers 
and  Secretai-ies  were  often  emj)loyeil  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a 
day  for  weeks  consecutivel}',  in  order  to  show  how  faithfully  tho  mem- 
bers anil  clerks  have  performed  their  duties. 

IJesides  publishing  tho  Codes,  the  Commissioners  were  required  by 
law  to  compile  for  publication  all  the  general  statutes  continued  in  forco 
by  either  ol'  the  Codes.  The  laws  continued  in  force  are  more  numerous 
than  is  perhaps  generally  understood.  They  consist  of  the  following 
Actw: 

All  Acts  incorj)orating  or  chartering  muiiieipal  corporations,  and  Acts 
amending  or  suj^plementing  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  eonsijlidating  cities  an<l  counties,  and  Acts  amending  and 
suj)pletnentiiig  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  for  funding  tho  Slate  debt,  or  any  ])art  thereof,  and  for  issu- 
ing Slate  b<;nds,  and  Acts  amending  and  supplementing  such  Acts; 

All  Acts  regulating  and  in  relation  to  rcjdeos; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  Judges  til'  the  Plains; 

All  Acts  creating  or  regulating  Boards  of  Water  Commissioners  and 
Overseers  in  the  several  townships  or  counties  of  tho  State; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  a  Branch  State  Prison; 


An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  ap- 
proved March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight; 

An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Chinese  houses  of  ill-fume,  approved 
March  tliirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-six; 

An  Act  rchiting  to  the  Home  of  the  Inebriate  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
officers  thereof,  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

An  Act  concerning  marivs  and  brands  in  the  County  of  Siskiyou,  ap- 
proved March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Bolinas 
Ba}',  in  Marin  County,  approved  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  concerning  trout  in  Siskiyou  County,  approved  April  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  in  Napa  Eiver  and  Sonoma 
Creek,  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  and  game  in,  upon,  and 
around  the  waters  of  Lake  Merritt  or  Peralta,  in  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda, approved  March  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

An  Act  to  reguhite  salmon  fisheries  in  Eel  Eiver,  in  Humboldt  County, 
approved  April  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fitty-uine; 

An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  stock  raisers  in  the  Counties  of 
Fresno,  Tuhire,  Monterej',  and  Mariposa,  approved  March  twentieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-six; 

An  Act  concerning  oysters,  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixtj'-six; 

An  Act  concerning  oyster  beds,  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  six; 

An  Act  concerning  gas  companies,  approved  April  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy;  ^ 

An  Act  to  empower  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  their  respective 
counties,  approved  April  fourtli,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

An  Act  su]iplemcntal  to  the  Act  last  mentioned,  approved  April  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  lawful  fences,  estrays,  and  the  trespassing  of 
animals  upon  private  property'; 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  and  the  protection  of  cred- 
itors, approved  May  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the 
Acts  amending  and  supplementing  such  Act; 

All  Acts  in  relation  to  taxation  for  local  purposes; 

All  Acts  dividing  counties  into  collection  and  assessment  districts; 

All  Acts  allowing  county,  or  cit}'  and  county  officers  to  appoint  depu- 
ties, clerks,  and  subordinate  officers,  in  so  far  as  such  Acts  authorize 
the  appointment,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  deputies,  clerks,  and 
subordinate  officers; 

The  numerous  fee  and  saUuy  bills  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
beside  other  laws  specially  mentioned  and  recogni/.ed  as  continuing  in 
force  by  the  Codes. 

The  corporation  laws  of  the  State  existing  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Codes  were  continued  in  force  for  certain  i)ui'po3es,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  corporations  wliich  had  been  formed  before  twelve  o'clock,  noon, 
of  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  were 
not  affected  by  the  Code,  unless  such  corporation  elected  to  continue  its 
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existence  under  it,  but  the  laws  under  which  such  corporation  was 
formed  continiUMl  iii)]>licalile  to  all  such  corj)oration3.  (See  (."ivil  Code, 
iSecs.  287  and  liS8.)  The  corj)oralion  hiw.s  of  thi.s  State,  as  tliey  exi(*te(l 
before  the  adoption  ol"  the  Codes,  were  tlu-reCoi-c  collected  and  ))uldished 
in  the  ".Statules  Continued  in  Force."  Wherever  the  Codes  niaUe  pro- 
vision concernin<;  certain  tiuhjectw  in  mich  cases,  all  laws  rehilinj^  to 
the  same  subject  matter  which  were  theretofore  in  force  in  this  State, 
whether  consistent  or  not  with  the  ])rovi8ioiis  of  the  Code,  are  repealed. 
In  the  "Statutes  Continued  in  Foree  "  the  Coinniissioners  have  ^iven 
a  brief  history  of  le-^islation  which  has  been  liad  upon  various  subjects, 
and  where  tlie  Code  lias  made  i)rovi8ion  concerning  such  subjects,  refer- 
ence thereto  is  made,  the  sections  of  the  Codes  relating  to  the  subject 
and  superseding  the  jjrior  law,  being  cited.  All  these  Acts  had  to  bo 
gathered  from  the  statutes,  and  necessitated  a  careful  exaniination  of 
each  of  the  nineteen  volumes  of  our  general  laws.  In  the  ari-angcment 
of  this  book  the  alphabetical  style  was  adopted,  and  it  embraces  a  com- 

i)letc  histor}'  of  legislation,  reference  being  made  to  every  law  which 
las  ever  been  i)asscd  in  this  Slate,  whether  general  or  special;  the  work 
consists  of  over  twelve  hundred  ]>:iges,  referring  to  over  seven  thousand 
laws.  The  work  was  printed  in  that  form  so  that,  when  taken  in  con- 
ncction  with  the  Codes,  it  would  show  ihe  entire  statute  law  of  iho 
State,  and  give  a  completeness  and  tiuish  which  the  work  of  revision 
would  otherwise  have  lacked. 

The  labor  of  pre])aring  this  volume  of  "Statutes  Continued  in  Force," 
was  fully  as  great  as  all  the  other  work  ilonc  by  the  Conimissiouers. 
In  ])rinting  the  Codes  the  subject  matter  was  already  jn-epared  and 
required  only  to  be  copied,  while  in  order  to  compile  the  "Statutes  Con- 
tinued in  Force,"  it  was  necessary  to  careluily  study  statutes  from  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  to  eighteen  hundre<l  and  seventy  two,  and  to 
extract  therefrom  the  living  laws,  noticing  conflicting  j)rovisions,  and 
gathering  them  into  a  haiinonious  whole,  so  far  as  the  same  was  ])08- 
sible.  The  volume  is  arranged,  printed,  and  bound  in  the  same  general 
style  as  the  Codes.  Beside  being  ali)habetically  arranged,  it  is  divided 
into  Chapters  and  Articles,  with  head  notes  and  marginal  references, 
together  with  a  carefully  arranged  index.  It  was  compiled,  furnished 
to  the  i)rinter.  proofs  coi-rccted,  and  its  ]»ublication  superviseil  all  within 
a  period  of  nine  months,  and  a  casual  glance  at  the  book  will  show  that 
this  was  vei}'  rapid  work. 

Tlie  othir  duties  refjuii'ed  by  law  of  the  (""ommissioticrs  were  that  as 
their  work  pi-ognssctl  they  should  notice  aii3'  conflicts  or  incongruities 
which  might  o(<ur  in  the  Codes,  ])rej)are  a  bill  which  would  obviate  the 
same,  ami  incorporate  therein  any  new  provisions  of  law  which  might 
be  requiri'd  to  give  com)ileleness  t(j  the  Codes. 

The  Comnvissioners,  with  feelings  of  jdeasure  and  pride,  are  enabled  to 
say  that  no  glaring  defects  have  as  yei  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
Codes  which  have  materially  aflecled  any  public  or  private  interest. 
The  (^odes  have  worked  more  smoothly  than  ever  was  anticipated  by 
the  Commissioners;  the  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  revision  of  the  laws 
had  been  made,  drew  down  upon  the  work  abundant  criticisms  from  the 
]Jen(di,  the  Ihir,  and  the  pe(;ple  generally.  With  but  very  lew  exce])tions 
the  jjrovisions  of  the  Codes  which  have  thus  been  criticised  and  objected 
to  were  only  reiterations  and  republications  of  the  law  as  it  stood  i)rior 
to  the  adoi)tion  of  the  Codes. 

It  having  been  the  avowed  object  of  the  Commissioners  when  com- 
piling the  Codes  not  to  alter  the  existing  laws,  except  where  apparent 


conflicts  existed  in,  hardships  were  worked  b}',  or  serious  inconvenieneo 
resulted  from  the  workings  of  the  old  law.  The  fear  of  being  accused 
of  introducing  changes  in  the  law  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  bare 
sake  of  change  itself,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  not 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  vfny  of  the  ]iassagc  of  the  Codes  by  the  intro- 
duction of  novel  legal  propositions,  induced  them  to  adopt  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  language  of  the  old  statutes.  To  these  parts  of  the  Codes  tho 
legal  critics  have  very  justly  directed  their  attention  and  called  for  a 
change  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  newer  theory  of  the  Codes. 

The  Revision  Commissioners  were  anxious  that  a  committee  of  law- 
yers, skilled  in  their  profession,  should  be  appointed  to  review  the 
work,  jDoint  out  its  defects,  and  to  suggest  amendments  and  improve- 
ments. Your  Excellency,  in  deference  to  tho  wishes  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  Hon.  S. 
J.  Field,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Jack- 
son Temple,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State;  and  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dwinelle,  a  committee  to  review  the  work.  The  members  of  the 
Code  Commission  attended  the  sittings  of  this  committee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  much  gratified  at  tlie  result  of  the  labor  of  that  com- 
mittee; Commissioner  Burch  especially  took  up  his  residence  in  San 
Francisco,  and  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  Codes  and  to  assist  the  committee  in  drafting 
amendments.  The  committee  also  elected  the  Secretary  of  the  Code 
Commission,  Cameron  H.  King,  Esq.,  to  act  as  their  Secretary,  and  to 
assist  in  arranging  their  amendments.  Many  amendments  were  pro- 
posed to  each  of  the  Codes.  These  were  printed  in  jiamphlet  form  and 
circulated  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  State. 
The  Code  Commissioners  have  carefully  embodied  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  that  committee,  enriched  and  improved  bj^  suggestions  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  in  a  bill  for  an  Act  to  amend 
the  several  Codes,  which  will  accompany  this  rei")ort  (or  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  short  time),  which  the  Commissioners  trust  your  Excellency 
will  present  to  the  Legislature  and  recommend  its  passage.  The  amentl- 
ments  proposed  will  obviate  all  conflicts  or  incongruities  which  may 
now  exist  and  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  completeness  to  the  Codes  heretofore  much 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  their  Secretaries,  Cameron  H.  King  and  Will  J.  Beatty. 
In  order  to  complete  the  work  assigned  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Codo 
Commission,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  services  of  these  gentlemen. 
They  have  been  constantly  engaged  during  the  entire  time  up  to  tho 
present  moment,  and  have  received  no  compensation  for  fourteen  months 
of  that  time.  No  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen,  as  it  was  then  thought  that  the 
labor  of  the  Commission  could  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  a  matter  since  proven  to  have 
been  utterl}-  impossible.  Tho  incoming  Legislature  should  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  their  services,  and  the  services  of 
Curtis  U.  Lindley,  who  completed  the  indexes  to  three  of  tho  Codes. 

Finally,  the  Code  Commissioners  embrace  this  opportunity  to  return 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  they  liave  been 
treated  by  and  for  the  great  assistance  which  they  have  received  I'rom 
the  hands  of  all  the  oflicers  of  tho  State  Department,  and  especially 
from  your  Excellency. 


The  licnefieial  clTect  of  a  codified  fivstom  of  laws  is  already  felt  and 
acknowlodL'cd.  'J'lio  Kloetion,  the  JJeviMUio  laws,  and  many  otiier  pro- 
visions of  Iho  Code  which  have  heen  wuhmitU'd  to  the  severest  tests, 
have,  it  is  helieved,  <riven  the  utmost  Hatislaetion,  and  to  use  the  lan/^uai^o 
of  one  of  the  most  dislin<,'uislied  lawyers  of  tlio  United  States — u  gen- 
tleman whose  hi;,Mi  standing  in  the  le^'al  profession  is  recognized 
throui^hout  the  eivilize<l  world — "It  will  he  the  boast  of  California  that, 
first  of  English-speaking  States,  she  set  the  example  of  written  laws  as 
the  necessary  complement  of  a  written  Constitution  for  a  free  people." 


Very  respectfully, 


Cameron  II.   Kino 
Will  J.  Eeatt 


:iNo,  I 

I'Y,         f 


CREED  HAYMOND, 

Chairman. 

JOHN  c.  Bunrir, 

JOHN  U.  MrKUNE, 

Commissioners. 


Secretaries. 


Sacbamento,  November  15th,  1873. 


INVESTIGATION 


THE  ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS, 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 


SAN   FRANCISCO   CONTESTED   ELECTION   CASES. 


O.  H.  SPRINUER STATE  PUINTER. 


TESTIMONY. 


Sacramento,  1 

Friday,  February  13th,  1874.  J 

Present — Norton,  Chairman,  and  a  full  committee. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Elections  now  proceed  to  count  the 
ballots  in  the  Sun  Francisco  contested  election  cases,  and  that  during 
the  counting  no  parties  shall  be  present  except  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee clerks,  the  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  City  and  Count}''  of 
San  Francisco,  and  one  counsel  for  each  room  where  the  counting  is 
carried  on,  to  represent  each  of  the  contestants  and  the  sitting  members. 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  two  members  to  conduct  the  count- 
ing in  each  room. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Franck  and  Simpers  to  conduct  the 
counting  in  the  Attorney  General's  room;  Messrs.  Gray  and  McBride, 
Treasurer's  room;  Messrs.  Abies  and  Venable,  Controller's  room. 


TESTIMONY   OF   F.  A.  GIBBES. 
F.  A.  GiBBES,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Mr.  Hnmlll — Mr.  Gibbes,  please  tell  your  name  again,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  reporter. 

Answei* — F.  A.  Gibbes. 

•Question — You  were  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  at  the  last  elec- 
tion in  San  P'rancisco? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — You  were  one  of  the  original  contestants  in  this  election  case? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  have  a  conversation  with  me  and  Judge 
Sharpstcin,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Montgomery  streets,  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  about  this  election  case,  subsequent  to  the  election? 

A. — I  ))resun)e  I  did;   I  had  several  conversations  with  you. 

Q. — There  is  a  particular  one  to  which  I  refer. 

A. — 1  don't  know  that  1  could  Htatc  tliu  conversation;  I  maj'  not  re- 
member that  particularly ;  but  wo  had  several  conversations;  a  number 
of  them. 


Q, — Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  warn  me  to  bo  careful  and  watchful  of 
railroad  inthioncos,  iti  the  evont  of  these  hallots  ever  being  counted? 

A. — I  presume  I  did;  I  do  not  remember  exactl}'.  I«j>re8umo  I  did; 
but  at  tlie  same  time,  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail.  I 
would  like  the  committee  to  underntand  it  better  in  reference  to  what 
conversation  might  have  taken  plaee  in  regard  to  it.  1  was  a  <-onte8tant 
in  the  case.  I  was  thr  main  contestant,  and  was  carrj'ingon  the  whole 
thing.  I  sup]>osed,  myself.  1  am  sure  I  went  into  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts.  There  I  was  convinced  that  the  entire  ticket — the 
J)emocratic  ticket — was  elected,  with  one  exception.  1  had  evidence 
enough  to  support  that.  I  found  that  the  iSenatorial  fight  would 
jirobably  come  on  before  this  could  be  decided.  I,  m3*self,  could 
not  go  to  the  Legislature;  my  business,  I  found,  prevented  me.  I 
was  anxious  to  do  Mr.  Casscrly  what  service  I  could.  Jle  had 
used  my  name  to  assist  him,  and  in  conversation  with  the  j)artie8, 
I  found  that  Mr.  Casscrly  would  receive  a  portifjn  of  the  vote  of 
the  delegation,  as  criginallj'  agreed,  of  the  Dolly  Varden  ticket. 
I  then  told  Mr.  Sharjjstein,  and  I  told  you,  sir,  after  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Casserly,  that  I  would  withdraw  entirel}^  as  1  would 
assist  him  all  I  could.  Mr.  Uasserly  said  I  was  very  generous,  and  he 
thanked  me  for  it.  1  went  then  to  you,  and  tohl  you  that  I  would  with- 
draw all,  and  take  no  fuither  part  in  it.  You  had  j)reviou3ly  had  a  con- 
versation with  me,  and  you  said  that  upon  contesting  it,  I  would  jnit 
you  to  a  good  deal  of  exjunise.  It'  I  remember,  I  told  you  that  1  would 
withdraw  it  entircl}',  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it;  that  I  had 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  politics  in  past  life,  and  was  sick  and  tired 
of  it;  and  I  then  withdi'ew,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  further. 
liut  I  remember  having  conversations  in  regard  to  that.  an<i  I  at  that 
time  thought  influences  would  be  brought  to  bear.  There  were  rumors 
ujion  the  street  to  that  etlect,  whether  correct  or  not,  liiat  the  railroad 
had  taketi  a  gi'eat  jKirt  in  it.  I  know  in  my  election  they  had  taken  a 
vei'V  active  part  to  ilefeat  me.  A  ticket  was  put  out  by  them  with  Mr. 
("asscrl3-'s  name  on — the  Democratic  ticket.  As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Esteo 
ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket;  and  I  warned  you  and  Mr.  Shar|)steiu 
to  be  very  careful.  I  will  say  now,  however,  that  I  believe  nolluMg  was 
tlone;  in  fact,  I  know  that  Major  JIarney  took  the  greatest  care  of  those 
ballots.  I  know  when  we  wanted  the  ballots  brought  before  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  to  have  them  counted  there  before  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  he  refused  it,  and  said  that  he  would  not,  uiiiler  any  circum- 
stances, deliver  them  there;  that  he  would  only  deliver  them  to  the 
licgislature,  and  that  onl}-  on  a  subpcena  from  the  Legislature. 

(^. — Dill  you  assign  any  other  reasons  than  those  you  have  stated  to 
tl»is  committee,  to  me,  as  a  reason  why  you  retired  from  the  contest?  • 

A. — 1  know  of  none  other;  you  may  suggest,  and  1  may  remember  it. 

(^. — Did  you  or  tliil  you  not  assert  that  one,  and  the  ])rincipal  reason, 
why  you  retired  from  the  contest,  was  from  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
people  were  presumed  to  be  using  inHiienccs  against  us? 

A. — I  don't  thiidv  I  did. 

Q. — You  don't  think  you  did? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  very  certain  that  you  did  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   I  am  j)erfectly  certain  that  I  did  not. 

il. — You  did  not  ' 

A. — .Most  ceriainly  and  decidedly  1  diil  not. 

(^. — 'i'here,  then,  oi"  at  any  other  time? 


A. — Then,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Q. — Then  you  had  only  heard  of  rumors  that  the  railroad  people 
would  use  influences  against  us? 

A. — That  is  all. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  hear  those  rumors? 

A. — I  could  not  tell;  from  dozens.     It  was  merely  not  so. 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  you  not  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
other  contestants  in  this  case  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  which  this 
railroad  matter  was  discussed  between  you  and  them? 

A. — I  ma}^  have;  I  told  S ,  as  1  state  here  now,  but  I  have  never 

said  that 

Q. — Did  you  or  did  j^ou  not,  in  such  discussions,  ever  assert  that  the 
railroad  influence  in  this  matter  would  be  thrown  upon  Lhe  side  of  the 
contestants,  and  against  the  members  who  at  present  hold  their  seats? 

A.— Well,  I  dare  say  I  did.  That  was  undoubtedly  my  opinion;  and 
I  believed  that  if  they  exerted  any  influence  on  the  ticket,  such  would 
be  the  wa3^  Of  course,  they  were  opposing  the  Dolly  V^arden  ticket, 
and  did  all  they  could  against  it. 

Q. — You  do  not  rememl)er,  or  do  you  remember,  distinctly,  the  con- 
versation to  which  I  allude? 

A.— I  do  not  x'emember  it  distinctl3^  We  had  a  good  many  conversa- 
tions;  I  do  not  remember  distinctly  the  conversation. 

Q — You  seemed  to  have  a  few  evenings  ago,  or  the  evening  before 
last,  rather,  when  you  came  up  into  the  room — you  seemed  to  recollect 
the  time  ami  place,  though  you  could  not  charge  your  memory  exactly 
with  the  full  story  as  j'ou  told  it  then? 

A.— 1  did? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — 1  guess  not;  nothing  more  distinctly  than  I  do  now,  and  I  am 
generally  pretty  correct  in  my  recollection. 

The  Chainnan — The  member  will  not  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  is 
testifying  diff'erently. 

A. — I  suppose  my  character  is  well  established  in  the  community, 
compai'ed  with  his. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  will  maintain  order. 

Mr.  IlaniiU — Permit  me  to  explain:  I  was  directing  the  attention  of 
the  witness  very  clearly  as  to  time  and  place,  and  jogging  his  memory  in 
regard  to  that  conversation  tliat  occurred  between  him  and  me  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber. 

The  Chairman — It  will  be  proper  to  call  his  attention  to  the  time  and 
place,  but  not  to  insinuate  that  he  was  making  a  different  statement 
here  on  the  stand  from  what  he   had  made  to  you  away  from  the  stand. 

Mr.  Hamill — There  is  no  denial  of  the  conversation  by  the  witness; 
it  is  only  with  regard  to  his  recollection  of  the  time  and  place. 

The  Chairman — Proceed  with  the  examination. 

The  Witness — I  will  state  that  it  was  about — ■  this  must  have  been,  I 
should  think,  in  November,  this  conversation  he  refirs  to,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  I  have  given  it  no  attention  whatever;  I  stated  that  I  woald 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  and  dropi)ed  it  entirely;  I  paid  my 
lawyers  ati  1  took  their  receipts,  and  said  good-bye,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  lliuadl — That  is  entirely  correct,  Mr.  Gibbcs. 

A. — I  may  have — I  cannot  i-efresh  myself — I  dare  say  I  did  believe  it, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  papers  in  the  city  were  tilled  with  it; 
why,  the  papers  were  steeping  with  it;  why,  the  Call  and  Bulletin,  almost 


every  dny,  appeared,  sayin^f  the  railroad  would  interfere,  and  to  look  out 
lor  frauds;  and  I  think,  if  you  will  run  thr()u<,'h  the  papers,  you  will 
find  very  distinctly 

(^ — In  ro;,'ard  to  those  matters,  I  am  not  refcrrini,'  to  newspaper  con- 
versations or  newspaper  reports;  1  am  endcavorini,'  to  ehari^'o  yuur 
memory — if  you  reiollett  the  eonvirsation  between  yourself  and  these 
contestants  upon  this  subject;  I  am  endeavorini;  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  conversation — the  especial  conversation — you  hail  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject— to  the  warnin.i^s  that  you  «,'avo  to  me;  and  I  am  endeavoring  to 
find  out  the  foundations  of  them  for  the  information  of  this  committee. 

A. — I  did  ^^ive  you  at  that  time  the  names  of 

The  Chamnnn — You  will  simpi}-  answer  such  questions  as  are  asked 
you,  and  not  argue  with  iMr.  Hamill. 

Mr.  Jlaviill — I  don't  wish  to  argue  with  the  witness  at  all;  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

The  Chairmaji — You  have  said,  Mr.  tiibbes,  that  you  were  satisfied — 
that  you  became  satisfied  during  your  investigations — that  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  or  the  ticket  then  representing  that  side  of  the  House 
here,  had  been  elected? 

A. — I  diij,  sir,  with  one  exception,  I  said. 

Q- — What  was  the  foundation  of  your  conclusion;  how  did  you  arrive 
at  it?  'J 

A. — I  will  tell  you  in  a  v^ry  few  words,  sir.  I,  myselJ',  was  ajipointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Eleventh  Ward.  I  went  around  with  my  buggy, 
which  was  always  at  hand.  I  went  to  the  ditierent  polling  places" at 
the  close  of  the  counting  of  the  tickets.  I  was  in  the  Ninth  Precinct 
of  the  J^ieventh  Ward  at  one  time  when  two  .seores  of  five  were  pit 
wrongly  against  our  ticket.  I  saw  that  myself,  and  called  attention  to 
it.  The  two  clerks  were  at  words  about  it — at  variance — an<l  they  com- 
promised it  in  that  way.  The  Judge  ordered  them  put  over,  and  our 
protest  was  not  taken— and  that  was  wrong.  I  was  in  the  Sixth  Pre- 
cinct  of  the  Eleventh  Ward,  and  saw  one  of  the  same  kind  against  th» 
Democratic  ticket— a  score  of  tive  against  the  Democratic  ticket  put  in. 
I  was  in  a  i»recinct  very  near  Woodward's  (Jarden,  just  by  the  stable 
there,  and  1  saw  the  same  thing  done  there.  That  was  four  different 
times  that  I  saw  it  done  of  ni}-  own  knowledge.  I  investigated  the 
others,  (jne  after  another.  J'arties  came  and  told  me  the  sanie  thing — 
came  and  gave  me  their  evidence.  Over  there  I  see  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Ebbetts.  lie  told  me  that  in  the  Third  Ward  a  friend  of  his  saw  ballots 
to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred  votes  changed.  While  it  was 
clo.sed  there  nid.ody  was  allowed  in  there,  which  was  contrary  to  law; 
and  that  his  friend  saw  a  change  taking  place  in  that  ballot  box  of 
about  two  hundred  votes.  I  .saw  Mr.  11.  il.  liigelow,  the  insurance 
company  man.  lie  told  mo  the  same  thing  had  occurred,  and  told  mo 
to  call  Arthur  M.  Kbbetts  on  the  stand  and  hear  liim.  and  that  Ebbetts 
would  say  the  same  thing.  I  inten.led  to  liave  called  upon  him  and  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hamilton)  who  was  present  there  also.  I  saw  Mr.  A. 
J.  Bryant,  and  1  had  a  conversation  with  Jiryant  about  what  ho  saw- 
there.  Jle  said  that  in  a  wanl  there  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  furtiier  than  this:  "That  he  saw  a  pencil  tied  to  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  aids,  and  that  they  were  gradually  scratching  them  with 
pencils."  I  saw  that  such  iVauds  as  that  were  carried  on  in  that  ward, 
and  I,  myself,  being  so  |)rominent  in  politics  in  this  county  in  former 
times,  holding  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  State  and  County  Cora- 
■ittcc,  the  City  Committee,  and  District  Committee,  and  member  of  the 


State  Central   Commitlee,  and  knowing  those  parties  well,  I  inferred 
there  were  frauds  of  a  glaring  kind  carried  on  against  these  parties. 

Q. — Based  upon  rumors,  except  in  the  former  instances  tliat  you  speak 
•3»f,  of  your  own  knowledge? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  • 

Q. — All  the  rest  was  only  rumor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  can  it  cut  anj-  figure  in  this  investigation  pending  before 
this  committee,  when  the  ballots  are  to  be  counted,  if  they  have  been 
kept  just  as  they  were  returned  to  the  County  Clerk? 

A. — It  may  niake  none;  and  I  am  convinced,  as  I  stated  here,  that 
there  has  been  no  tampering  with  those  ballots  after  they  have  been  in 
Colonel  Harney's  hands. 

Q. — Then  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  that  Third  Ward.  I  think  if  an 
investigation  was  made  into  that  Third  Ward,  the  whole  of  the  Third 
Ward  would  be  thrown  out,  which  would  change  the  result  somewhat. 

Q. — You  think  so? 

A. — I  think  po. 

Q. — Do  you  oppose  that  upon  rumor,  or  actual  knowledge? 

A. — Upon  rumor — these  statements  I  have  made  here. 

Q. — That  won't  do  for  us  to  act  upon. 

A. — I  don't  know;  you  are  a  lawj-er,  and  I  am  not. 

Q. — 1  was  curious  to  know  how  it  could  affect  the  result,  inasmuch  as 
the  committee  were  to  count  the  ballots,  if  they  were  not  tampered 
with? 

A. — I  am  convinced  that  the  ballots  have  not  been  tampered  with; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  course  is  the  wisest  and  true  course — that 
is,  this  course  you  have  attempted — and  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  Michael  Hayes — You  state,  Mr.  Gibbes,  that  you  were  inlormed  by 
Mr.  Ebbetts,  and  others,  that  they  had  seen  ballots  tampered  with.  In 
what  manner  do  they  suppose  the  ballots  were  tampered  with? 

The  Chairman — I  don't  propose  to  go  into  that  investigation  before 
the  committee,  if  it  is  unimportant  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Hayes — My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  this:  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  ask  those  questions  to  the  committee  here — that  is,  pro- 
vided the  committee  would  take  further  testimony.  I  was  not  awaro 
that  the  committee  would  take  further  testimony  after  having  examined 
the  testimony  suljmitted,  and  it  may  be  important  for  the  committee 
here  to  take  further  testimoii}'  after  having  examined  this  witness,  to 
take  fui-ther  testimony,  and  examine  these  gentlemen  here. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  deem  it  material  and  important,  but  irrele- 
vant and  uncertain,  the  evidence  sought  to  be  elicited.  It  is  mere  idle 
rumor,  and  I  tlon't  i>ropose  to  keep  tliis  committee  here  to  fish  up  evi- 
dence for  anybodj'. 

Mr.  Hayes — 1  did  not  understand  .\rr.  (iild'cs  to  say  that  it  was  mere 
idle  runioi-.  My  question  is  this:  I  stated  l»el'ore  the  committee  that 
tiieru  Were  a  number  of  ballots  cii'cuhited  in  San  Francisco.  The}'  were 
gotten  up  and  ordered  printed  in  the  ward  of  Wanganhcim,  now  de- 
ceased— in  the  Eighth  Ward — and  that  ballot  was  a  fac  simile  with  the 
Democratic  ticket,  with  Mr.  Wanganheim's  name   substituted  for  Paul 

,  (or  .Suj)erviHor  of  the  eigiith.     There  were  sixteen  thousand  of 

tjjofie  ballots  printed  and  circulated.     Upon   that  ticket  my  name   was 
»}>elled  "  Hales,"  or  "  HayleK."     I   lieard  that  there   were   several   such 
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tickets,  and  that  tlioy  rcfudcil  to  count  them  for  nic.  I  paid  so  little  at- 
tention to  it  that  I  <lid  not  visit  tlio  otlier  piTsons.  I  wish  to  know  if 
the  conunittoo  will  rount  those  lor  nic,  or  put  thetn  down  seattorin;^,  or 
record  them  Ibr  Michael  llalos — /  instead  of  y — or  whether  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  send  for  witnesses  to  inform  the  committee  why  and  where- 
fore the  tickets  were  j)rinted  in  that  manner? 

The  Chairman — That  is  a  question  to  the  committee,  and  not  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  \V<ison — Mr.  Gibbes,  would  3'ou  have  witlulrawn  from  the  contest 
if  llamill  had  not  agreed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cassi-riy  for  United  States 
Senator? 

The  Chairman — I  deem  the  question  unimportant  and  irrelevant,  tho 
motive  which  induced  Mr.  Gibbes  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

Mr.  Gray — Before  we  retire  there  is  a  resolution  to  be  ottered,  giving 
the  sitting  members  one  man  to  each  room,  and  also  tho  contestants  one 
man  to  each  room. 

The  Chairman — During  the  counting? 

Mr.  Gray — Yes,  sir,  during  the  counting.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  contestants  be  instructed  to  select  their  man  for  each  room,  ami  that 
the  sitting  members  be  informed,  and  that  the  Chairman  be  uotitied  of 
their  choice,  so  that  they  only  will  be  in  the  different  rooms. 

Mr.  Cre.'^sler — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman — You  are  instructed,  gentlemen,  on  tho  side  of  the  con- 
testants, to  select  one  man  to  represent  the  contestants  in  each  room 
that  will  be  occupied  in  counting — this  room,  the  Controller's  room,  and 
the  Attorney  General's.  You  will  locate  here  and  in  those  rooms,  your 
men;  but  the  man  that  you  jjlace  here  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
either  of  the  other  rooms;  and  so  with  the  others  that  you  place  there, 
they  will  be  confined  to  tho  room  where  you  tirsl  jilace  them;  and  tho 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  sitting  members— select  a  man  for  each  room. 

Mr.  Af'les — That  is,  if  they  desire  it. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jray  moved  to  commence  the  counting  at  one  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  require  all  the  parties  interested  to  bo  present  at  that  time. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  ]y<ison — Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  we  can  bo  present  our- 
selves, if  wo  so  desire,  instead  of  having  a  representative? 

The  Chairman— CcrUmAy;  but  if  you  take  your  place  hero,  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  change  during  the  counting. 

Mr.  Wiison — But,  in  tho  event  of  ni}-  taking  sick,  can  I  substitute  a 
man  in  m}'  place? 

The  Chairman — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney  presented  to  the  committco  some  tally  lists  which  he  had 
prepared. 

Mr.  Gray— I  move  that  the  committee  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  in  this 
room  at  one  oclocdc. 

An  amendment  to  the  motion  jireviously  carried  was  offered,  that  tho 
Chairman  ajtpoint  from  the  clerks  the  parties  to  be  present  in  each 
roonj  as  witnesses  to  the  counting. 

The  amcndnient  was  not  accepted,  and  the  original  motion  prevailed. 

Tho  committee  then  adjourned. 


KEPOKT 


OF   THE 


Saryeyor  General  to  the  Assembly, 


IN   RELATION   TO 


SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  the  lionorahle  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

In  compliance  with  your  resolution,  under  date  of  January  twentieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  requiring  information  of  this  office 
concerning  surveys  of  lands  returned  as  swamp  and  overflowed,  which 
are  not  shown  to  be  such  by  the  State  segregation,  or  by  the  United 
States  surveys,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  number  of  acres  standing  in  his 
name,  and  the  total  for  each  county,  to  wit: 


COLUSA   COUNTY. 


Name. 


Geo.  H.  Purkett 

Gideon  Gill 

S.  M.  Bishop 

VV.  C.  Belcher.., 

Total 


Acres 


480 

40 

920 

200 


1,640 


FRESNO   CODNTY. 


Name. 


A.  C.  Bradford 

James  M.  Johnson 

Total 


Acres. 


2,240 
2,120 


4,360 


LASSEN    COUNTY. 


Name. 


W.  H.  Crane... 
W.  C.  Wri-ht... 
Geo.  W.  Ijoiilj... 
John  11.  McNee 

Total 


Acres. 


400 

200 

CUO 

20,240 


21,440 


INYO   COUNTY. 


Name. 

Acres. 

Joseph  Seely 

1,080 
1,486,8;^ 
320 

Joeiuh  Earl 

John  A.  Lank 



Total 

2,886,^^ 

SOLANO   COUNTY. 


Name. 

Acres. 

B.  H.  Marshall 

40 

Geo.  T.  Elliotl 

40 

Total 

80 

— — — 

SUTTEtt   COUNTY. 


Name. 


Acres. 


S.  J.  Stall ler. 


40 


SISKIYOU    COUNTY. 


Name. 

Acres. 

C.  J.  Doi-ris 

510 

160 

80 

240 

440 

1,300 

16,358 

"W.  H.  Bowman 

A.  J.  Bryant 

Milan  Stewart 

J.  C.  Porter 

James  Quinna 

Jesse  D.  Carr 

Total 

19,088 

SHASTA   COUNTY. 

Acres, 

120 

160 

80 

160 

Total 

520 

PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Willey 

240 

440 

840 

5,680 

1,080 

Edmund  White 

John  J.  Hallam 

W.  B.  Taylor 

E.  H.  Gould 

Total 

8,280 

TEHAMA   COUNTY. 

Name. 

Acres. 

G.  G.  Kimball 

200 

6 

In  addition  to  tho  foregoing,  certified  copies  of  nineteen  affidavits  and 
applications  to  tho  County  Surveyor  of  Inyo  County,  for  swamp  lands, 
have  been  received  at  this  office  in  tho  name  of  Josiah  Earl,  and  three 
in  the  names  of  other  parties.  These  applications  do  not  designate 
legal  subdivisions,  but  simply  say  all  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lauds  in  certain  sections,  without  giving  the  area.  Upon  referring  to 
the  United  States  township  plat  of  tho  townships  mentioned,  I  found 
that  no  swamp  lands  were  shown,  but  tho  sections  claimed  were 
returned  as  high  land. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  large  number  of  swamp  land  surveys 
have  been  rejected  by  me,  and  returned  to  the  proi)er  County  Surveyor, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  official  evidence  of  the  swampy  char- 
acter  of  the  land  embraced,  and  the  same  was%fcown  to  be  high  land  by 
the  United  States  maps,  as  was  the  case  with  lands  in  Sierra  and  other 
mountain  valleys.  When  claimants  have  notified  tho  office  that  they 
would  demand  an  investigation  before  the  United  Slates  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral, in  order  to  prove  the  swampy  character  of  the  land,  I  have  allowed 
their  surveys  to  remain  on  file. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT    GARDNER, 

Surveyor  General. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 


Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


C.  H.  SI'KIN'iSKR STATK   IMUNTKll. 


fiEPORT. 


Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  which  passed  the  Senate  January  ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevent3'^-four,  requesting  us  to  visit  the  State  University  at 
Berkeley,  and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  money  appropriated 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  building  purposes,  has  been 
expended,  and  obtain  such  other  information  as  may  be  useful  to  this 
Legislature,  respectfully  report: 

The  committee  convened  in  San  Francisco  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  entered  into  a  patient, 
thorough,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  construction,  and  all  other  matters  relating  thereto,  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

Your  committee  examined  and  heard  the  evidence  of  a  large  number 
of  witnesses;  their  testimony  was  reduced  to  writing  by  a  shorthand 
reporter  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  same  is  presented  and  sub- 
mitted with  this  rc])ort,  as  the  result  of  their  investigation. 

The  Regents  of  the  University,  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
were  empowered  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  certain  buildings  at 
Berkelej',  for  University  purposes;  and,  acting  under  this  law,  they 
advertised  for  plans  and  specifications  for  two  buildings,  designated  as 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Lettei's.  The  plans  and 
specifications  adopted  by  the  Regents  were  those  of  Mr.  Farquharson 
of  San  P'rancisco.  After  advertising,  according  to  law,  for  bids  on  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dennis  Jour- 
dan,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  being  the  lovvest 
bidder,  and  was  by  him  erected  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  above  mentioned  sum,  and  is  a  building  of  which 
the  State  of  California  has  reason  to  feel  proud. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Regents  did  their  work  faithful!}'  and  well,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  great  praise,  were  it  not  that  their  good  acts  were 
more  than  canceled  b}'  an  act  which,  in  generosity,  we  will  designate 
by  no  harsher  term  than  a  gross  blunder,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Merritt,  one  of  their  number,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
with  full  power  to  remodel  the  plans  of  Mr.  Farquharson  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters — to  make  such  change  and  alterations  as  to  him  seemed 
proper;  to  build  of  brick,  wood,  or  stone;  to  build  of  all  of  them,  or 
neither  of  them;  to  be  the  iliram  under  whose  direction  and  inspection 
the  Temple  was  to  be  erected.  There  was  delegated  to  him  all  tho 
powers  invested  in  the  entire  body. 


It  must  be  presumed  that  the  Repents  saw  some  snporior  qualification 
in  I)r.  .Nforritt  when  the}"  made  him  CMiairnmn  of  the  Jiuildinp  Committee 
with  such  uiiliiniled  j)OWt'rs.  The}'  niunt  have  hclieveii  him  to  be  honest, 
capable,  skilled  in  architeclurc,  and  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  custonis  governing  the  letting  of  contracts; 
that  under  his  administration  every  citizen  in  the  State,  whoso  rights 
came  under  his  consiiiei'alion,  would  be  treated  with  rc'S|»ect;  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  bhow  luvors  or  atlection,  ill-will  or  malice,  but 
would  deal  honestly  and  impartially  with  every  one.  If  all  these  quali- 
fieatiojis,  or  any  consiilorable  portion  of  tiiein,  were  expected  of  I)r. 
^ferritt,  the  loilowing  facts  aru  calculated  toihake  the  eonlidenco  of  the 
most  confiding.  After  the  plans  of  Farcpiharson  had  been  remodeled, 
b}'  order  of  Dr.  Alcrritt,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  several 
of  the  newspapers: 

"  NOTICE   TO    BUILDERS. 

"  The  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  University 
of  California  solicit  projjosals  for  furnishing  materials  an(l  constructing 
the  College  of  Letters  building,  at  Berkeley,  Ahimeda  County.  Proposals 
will  be  received  for  the  several  parts  of  work  as  follows:  For  materials 
and  carpenter's  work;  for  materials  an<l  jiiaster  work;  for  materials  and 
brick  work;  for  materials  and  painter's  work." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  advertisement,  that  bids  would  be  re- 
ceived up  to  twelve  o'clock,  March  thirty-first,  and  all  precedent' de- 
manded that  on  that  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  bids  should  either  bo 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  or  returned  to  them  unopened;  if 
returned,  the  reasoi:8  for  so  doing  should  be  stateil,  and  if  they  were  to 
be  considered  at  some  future  <lay,  the  bidders  should  be  so  informed, 
that  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  being  present.  The  importance 
of  the  faithful  observance  of  this  custom  must  be  evident  to  every  one. 
It  protects  the  liidders  against  all  foul  ]tiay,  by  allowing  them  to  with- 
hold their  bids  until  the  very  moment  tliey  are  to  be  considered,  and 
giving  no  opportunity  for  their  bids  to  be  tampered  with.  If  this  cus- 
tom is  violated,  one  of  two  things  must  be  charged — ignorance  or  design. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  bids  were  not  opened  at  the  time  that  custom 
deman<led  they  should  be  opened,  but  were  retained  by  I)r.  Merritt  and 
were  opened  by  him  on  the  day  loilowing. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  long  before  the  bids  were  opened  and  the  contract  let, 
Dr.  ^ferritt  had  sent  to  Puget  Sound  for  the  lumber  to  be  used  in  the 
building. 

Another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is,  that  after  the  contract  had 
been  let  to  I^ower  &  Ough,  Dr.  Merritt  inforjnetl  the  Superintendent, 
^fr.  Duncan,  that  bo  (Dr.  Merritt)  was  going  to  superintend  the  building 
himself,  and  that  he  fli<l  not  want  him  to  interfere  in  an}'  way  in  the 
construction  of  the  work.  This  was  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  Merritt,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Duncan  is  an  experienced  work- 
man, and  wiis  receiving  two  hundred  dollars  per  month  from  the  State, 
for  services  as  Superintendent  of  construction.  ' 

In  the  construction  of  the  liuilding,  in  almost  all  its  details,  from  foun- 
dation to  roof,  the  plans  ami  sjiecirteations  were  deviate<l  from,  causing 
much  less  work,  and  much  less  and  infei'ior  mateiials  to  be  used. 
The  plans  an<l  specifications  called  for  a  tirsl-class  building;  the  build- 
ing, as  it  stands,  is  not  third-class. 


The  following  is  the  proposal  of  Power  &  Ough  for  the  construction 
of  the  building: 

«  Oakland,  March  3l8t,  1873. 

To  the  Building  Committee  of  the   University  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  AVo  herewith  submit  our  bid  for  the  construction  of 
the  College  of  Letters  at  Berkeley,  according  to  plans  and  specifications 
made  bj'  David  Farquharson,  architect,  for  the  sum  of  eighty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  United  States  gold  coin.  If 
the  committee  would  deem  it  advisable,  we  can  curtail  the  expense  of 
the  building  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  and  give  you  substan- 
tially the  same  building.  The  principal  difference  would  be  made  in 
hardware,  stairs,  mill-work,  and  foundation. 

"POWER  &  OUGH." 

Now,  the  committee  did  deem  it  advisable  to  allow  these  men.  Power 
&  Ough,  to  curtail  the  expense  of  the  building  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  hardware,  stairs,  mill-work,  and  foundation,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  did  allow  them  to  curtail  the  expense  of  the  building  in  the 
following  additional  items:  The  specifications  call  for  double  floors 
throughout  the  building;  single  floors  were  put  in.  The  specifications 
call  for  four  coats  of  paint  and  two  coats  of  sand;  only  three  coats  of 
paint  were  put  on  and  no  sand.  Specifications  call  for  twenty-six-ounce 
crj'stal  metal  glass  in  the  windows;  twentj^-one-ounce  crystal  sheet  is 
put  in.  lioof  was  to  be  covered  with  IX  roofing  tin;  IC  tin  was  used. 
Walls  and  floors  were  to  be  deafened  by  filling  in  with  mortar;  this  has 
been  omitted  entirely;  one  fifth  of  the  wall  studding  is  left  out.  Speci- 
fications call  for  one-inch  lath;  one-and-a-half-inch  lath  are  used. 
Specifications  call  for  three  coats  of  plaster  throughout  the  entire  build- 
ing; two  coats  only  are  put  on.  Specifications  call  for  all  the  wood- 
Avork  in  the  interior  of  the  building  to  be  of  Port  Orford  cedar,  all  the 
panels  were  to  be  framed  together  and  finished  with  three  coats  of  the 
best  varnish;  redwood  is  substituted  for  cedar,  the  panels  nailed  to- 
gether and  painted.  The  outside  Avails  of  the  building  were  to  be 
sheathed  with  one-and-a-half-inch  plank;  one-inch  boards  were  sub- 
stituted. The  floors  were  all  to  be  dressed  off  smooth  and  oiled; 
this  was  omitted.  The  specifications  called  for  iron  girders  for  the 
support  of  the  large  rooms;  other  iron  in  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing was  also  called,  the  price  of  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can to  be  from  tour  thousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars;  this  iron 
"was  all  left  out.  The  omission  of  the  girders  has,  since  the  completion 
of  the  building,  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  iron  columns  in  the 
large  rooms  for  the  support  of  the  floors  above,  and  thereby  marring 
the  beauty  of  the  rcoms  and  interfering  with  their  usefulness.  In  every 
instance  the  workmanship  is  much  inferior  to  that  called  for  in  the 
specifications.  The  ])lans  and  specifications  having  disappeared  very  mys- 
teriously, we  obtained  the  above  facts  from  witnesses  who,  having  made 
estimates  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  had  kept  a  memorandum  of 
the  several  items  of  importance  provided  for  in  the  specifications;  but  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  absence  of  the  plans  and  specifications, 
there  must  be  many  omissions  and  alterations  not  enumerated;  but  from 
those  recounted,  it  is  very  evident  that  neither  plans,  specifications,  nor 
contract  have  in   the  smallest  degree   been   adhered  to,  and  from  this 


loose  nnd  unlawful  proccduri'  on  tlio  part  of  I)r.  Morritt,  C'linirniaii  of 
the  Building  ("(Hninittt'i",  I'o\v«t  \  OulcIi  inusl  liavo  proHted  >•}' at  leuHt 
Iwenty-tivo  tliouHand  dollars  of  the  Stato's  nionry.  iJut  I'owcr  A:  Ouf^h 
cdaini  to  have  done  extra  work  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. After  a  careful  estimate  of  the  items  changed  for  hy  them,  we 
believe  that  the  sum  of  six  thousan<l  dollars  would  he  a  fair  valuation. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  eii^hty-threo  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — the  amount  of  the  original  contracts — there  was  paid  to 
Power  \.  Ough  three  thousand  seven  hundre'd  <lollars,  making  the  wholo 
amount  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  >Jow,  if 
we  add  the  three  thousand  seven  hundi'ed  dollai's,  the  amount  overpaid, 
to  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  saved  l>y  onussions  and  alterations, 
we  can  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  undue  profit  made  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

Hut  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  building,  as  it  stands,  is  worth  every 
cent  it  has  cost  the  8tate,  still  it  is  a  nuiih  inferior  building  to  the  one 
contracted  for;  and  we  cannot  too  severely  condemn  the  violation  of  an 
honest  custom,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  were  treate<l,  and  the  violation  of  law  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  itself.  We  will  have  to  add  what  ma}-  bo  deemed  a  very 
significant  fact:  that  Dr.  Merritt  was  the  Building  Committee,  Superin- 
tendent, architect,  and  the  furnisher  of  all  the  lumber  used  in  the 
building,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
of  liegents,  that  none  of  their  number  should  directl}'  or  indirectly,  bo 
interested  in  any  contract  in  connection  with  the  University. 

TIIOM.VS    BECK, 

WILLI.\.Nr  WIKT  PENDEGAST, 

JOHN  Mc.MUlJRY, 

JAMKS  A.  DUFFY, 

JOHN  BO(;(;s. 

W.  T.  G  A  hi;  ATT. 


For  materials  and  roofers'  work,  ami  for  plumbers'  work. 

The  conniiillee  also  nulicit  proposals  for  furnishing  all  material.s  and 
labor  for  the  C(jm]tletion  of  the  building  in  our  contract. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  are  in  the  han<ls  of  ^^r.  J.  W. 
Duncan,  Superintendent,  at  Berkeley.  Proposals  will  be  received  until 
Monday,  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  A.  I),  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  at  twelve  o'clock,  m. 

Proposals  ma}'  bo  addressed  to  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  care  of  President  (iilman,  Oakland,  Culifornia.  No  proposal 
will  be  entertained,  unless  accom|)anied  by  a  satisfactory  certified 
thetk  for  u  sum  of  not  less  than  five  i)er  cent  of  the  amount  of"  the 
bids,  as  a  guarantee  that  a  contract  will  be  eiitere<l  into  fur  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  if  the  bids  be  accepted;  building  to  1)0  comi)leted  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Se|)tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
lliree.  Twenty  five  ]»er  cent  of  the  value  ol"  the  materials,  or  work  per- 
fornjcd,  to  be  reserved  from  all  pa^'menls  made  during  t lie  progress  of 
the  work.  All  payments  to  be  made  by  warrants  of  the  State  Controller 
on  the  State  Treasurer. 

The  iiuilding  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 


STATEMENT 


or 


Moneys  Paid  into  the  State  Treasury 


FROM 


ESTATES  OF  DECEASED  PERSONS  AND  ESCHEATED  ESTATES. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATK  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Office  of  Controller  op  State,  ") 

Sacramento,  January  26th,  1874.  J 
Hon.  E.  Pacheco, 

President  of  the  Senate: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  January  twenty- 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  requesting  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  money  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
settlements  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  that  have  escheated  to 
the  State,  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  accompanying  report. 
This  is  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  books  of  this 
office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  J.  GEEEN, 

Controller  of  State. 
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I>ETITIO]Sr 


THE  LADIES^  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY 


CITY    OF    SACRAMENTO. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER- STATE  PRINTER. 


PETITION. 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  undersign^ed,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  respectfully  represent  and  show  to 
your  honorable  bodies,  that  the  society  is  organized  and  composed  of 
those  ladies  of  this  city  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  the  relief  of  women  and  children  in  distress. 

Its  members  pay  into  a  common  fund  certain  monthly  dues,  and  meet 
one  day  in  each  week  for  business,  preparing  clothing,  etc. 

No  officer  or  member  receives  pay,  and  each,  in  addition  to  her 
monthly  dues,  gives  according  to  her  means. 

No  one  not  immediately  connected  with  the  society,  can  know  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  our  labors  in  alleviating  distress  among  the  most 
helpless  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Without  this  aid,  sickness,  suffering,  and  even  death  would  ensue. 

"With  it,  the  helpless  mother  finds  nourishment  and  clothing  for  her 
child,  and  the  infant  unfortunate  is  saved  from  suffering  or  death. 

The  members  of  our  society  take  pleasure  in  devoting  their  time  to 
these  acts  of  charity;  but  they  need  additional  means  not  within  their 
reach.  The  State  at  large  is  interested  in  saving  to  the  public  those 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  its  strength. 

Acting  upon  this  idea,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ($1,500)  was  given  to  aid  us  in  our  work;  every  dollar 
of  which  was  added  to  our  accumulation,  and  expended  in  feeding  and 
clothing  worthy  women  and  children  in  temporary  need  of  help. 

We  pray  that  your  honorable  bodies,  at  the  present  session,  will 
appropriate  six  thousand  olollars  to  like  purpose,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
continue  our  ministration  in  a  circle  enlarged  by  your  bounty. 

.  Mrs.  a.  KEDDINGTON, 

President. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  CUTTER, 

Vice  President. 


HEI^OUT 


OF 


COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES 


ON 


PETITION  FROM  LADIES'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  OF  SACRAMENTO. 


REPORT. 


Senate  Chamber,  Sacramento,  February  7th,  1874. 

Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City 
of  Sacramento,  "  askini^  for  State  aid,"  havin«j^  ^iven  the  matter  their 
patient  consideration,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

It  appears  from  the  petition  that  the  society  is  a  local  charity, 
intended  to  aid  such  distressed  and  helpless  women  and  children  as  may 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  a  purely  private,  volun- 
tary association,  in  no  respect  founded  or  governed  by  the  State.  It 
further  appears  from  the  petition  that  the  society  received  from  the 
State,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  and  it  now  asks  this  Legislature  to  appropriate  to  its 
use  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars.  It  will  he  thus  perceived  that  the 
wants  of  this  society  are  fearfully  rapid  in  their  increase. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  Legislature  should  make  no 
approj^riation  of  mom-y  in  aid  ol"  this  or  any  other  society  of  like  kind. 
The  rt-asons,  in  our  judgment,  are  nun)crous,  sound,  and  cogent.  Among 
them  \vt'  may  ho  [)crniitted  to  state  the  following. 

Firhi — ("liarity,  like  mere}',  shouhl  not  be  constrained;  but  all  its 
gifts  should  be  ireo,  and  the  hand  that  earns  should  be  the  hand  that 
gives;  whereas,  if  the  Legislature  gives  awa}'  the  money  in  the  public 
treasury  (or  ((urposes  of  this  kind,  all  these  jjrincijjles  are  violated.  The 
citizens  who  contribute  the  money  are  Ibrced  supporters  of  these  char- 
ities, and  are  not  allowed  to  say  to  whom  or  in  what  quantities  their 
moneys  are  to  be  distributed.  Those  who  do  not  earn  the  money  are 
the  ones  that  give,  and  get  the  credit  of  the  giving.  It  is  poor  charity 
for  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  give  awa}'  that  which  they  nevei' 
earned.     The  servanln  thus  become  dictators  to  their  masters. 

Second — Soc-ieties  and  associations  of  this  kind  are  founded  on  the 
jtrinciplc  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence,  and  derive  their  just 
elai»n  to  support  and  resju-ct,  from  their  etxieavors  to  influenco  men  and 
women  having  the  ability,  to  aid  and  assist  the  helpless  and  distressed. 
But  whenever  they  derive  support  from  the  pubftc  treasury-  they  fail  to 
carry  out  the  j)rinciples  of  their  foundation,  and  become  simply  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  money  wrung  by  the  power  of  the  State  from  the  poor 
ami    needy,    as    well    as    from    the    rich.     They    cease    to    evoke     a 


spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence,  by  leading  those  able  to  give  to 
the  helpless  and  distressed,  to  expect  the  State  to  do  what  they  alone 
should  accomplish. 

Third — All  tlie  mone}'"  in  the  public  treasury,  tind  under  the  control 
of  the  Legislature,  has  been  gathered  in  at  great  expense,  from  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  from  taxes  imposed  on  churches  and  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  scattered  all  over  the  land.  Every  dollar  thus 
gathered  in  has  lessened  the  ability  of  the  taxed  to  do  deeds  of  charity, 
and  assist  the  needy  of  their  own  neighborhoods,  and  it  is  wrong  and 
linjust  for  the  State  to  distribute  the  funds  thus  obtained,  to  a  few  in- 
fluential institutions  in  the  great  cities,  or  near  the  seat  of  State  gov- 
ernment; for  by  such  a  course  the  State  becomes  a  favorer  of  special 
charities,  to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  worthy,  but  less  influential. 
There  are  poor  and  needy  in  every  neighborhood,  town,  and  village  in 
the  State;  they  and  their  churches  (the  monuments  of  individual 
charities)  are  taxed,  and  that,  too,  (if  the  Legislature  is  to  act  as  prayed 
for  in  the  petition  before  us),  not  for  the  support  of  government  alone, 
but  that  the  Legislature  may  grant  aid  to  such  favored  societies  as  it 
may  wish  to  prosper.  Let  the  State  only  collect  such  revenues  as  it 
needs  for  the  purposes  of  government,  leaving  charity  where  it  belongs, 
to  the  Christian  and  benevolent  men  and  women,  scattered  all  over  the 
State;  that  they  may  assist  those  who  are  needy  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, towns,  and  cities,  and  who  better  know  the  scattered  objects  of 
charity  than  the  Legislature  setting  in  the  Capitol. 

Fourth — All  taxation  is  the  taking  of  private  property,  and  under  our 
Constitution  it  can  only  be  done  for  public  use.  The  Legislature  could 
not  impose  a  tax  on  the  State  at  large  to  support  a  private  charity,  and 
if  it  could  not  tax  for  that  purpose,  cannot  rightfully  divert  a  tax  levied 
and  collected  for  public  use  to  a  private  purpose.  Can  it  be  said  thats 
the  Legislature  can  rightfully  tax  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  to  support 
a  private  charity  of  Sacramento  or  San  Francisco?  We  say,  no!  And 
if  it  cannot  tax  for  that  purpose,  by  what  right  can  it  divert  from  the 
treasury  money  raised  by  general  taxation  to  such  a  purpose?  Again, 
it  cannot  be  that  the  people,  when  they  formed  our  State  government, 
intended  to  create  a  government  with  costl}'^  machinery,  to  enforce  char- 
ity. They  never  intended  to  have  money  collected  from  them  at  great 
cost  and  expense,  and  then  pay  the  Legislature  some  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  day  to  give  it  away,  when  they  could  give  all  the  money  away 
they  pleased  without  cost  or  compulsion. 

J^■'ifth — There  is  another  controlling  and  overshadowing  reason  in  this 
matter  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted,  or  any 
other  of  like  character.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  all  property 
must  be  taxed  at  its  value:  the  widow's  mite,  and  the  orplian's  crust; 
the  poor  man's  hut,  and  the  rich  man's  mansion.  This  is  a  rule  founded 
in  justice  and  based  on  reason,  if  taxation  is  intended  only  to  supply 
the  Government  with  the  necessary  means  for  its  support;  but  if  taxa- 
tion is  intended  to  raise  money  to  be  given  away  in  charity,  or  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  Legislature,  the  rule  has  neither  reason  nor  justice 
to  support  it.  The  citizen,  by  the  first  rule,  as  to  the  use  to  bo  made  of 
taxes,  has  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  for  he  is  taxed  in  proportion  to 
not  only  his  ability  to  pay,  but  to  the  protection  he  receives,  li'  ho  bo 
poor,  and  has  little  property  to  protect,  he  pays  a  small  tax;  and  if  he 
have  no  property,  he  receives  personal  protection  from  the  State,  and  ho 
pays  on  his  head.  But,  if  we  take  the  other  rule,  that  the  citizen  can 
bo  taxed  to  support  these  private  charities  (and  that  without  his  cou- 
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sent),  ho  can  juntly  complain.  The  poor  man  is  horoby  denied  the  ri^ht 
to  do  i»uch  tharily  ns  to  him  shall  soem  just.  The  rich  man,  who  has 
enough  anil  to  Hparo,  lioos  not  fiM>l  thiH  so  Hcvorcly ;  hut  it  is  none  the  less 
an  oulrafjo  on  him.  If  tho  franuTS  of  our  Constitution  had  intended  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  to  aHsist  private  charities,  they  would  eviilently 
have  made  a  provinion  allowing  tho  poor  an  e.\om})tion  from  taxes  for 
«  harities,  and  let  that  bunU'ii  fall  on  thowo  able  to  stand  a  ta.\  beyond 
protection.  In  about  every  county  in  tho  State,  tho  people,  independ- 
ent of  their  jtrivate  eharities,  tax  themselves  extra  to  support  tjieir  poor 
and  infirm.  This  is  enou^'h.  An  ar^^ument  we  have  heard  used  in  favor 
of  these  donations  is,  that  a  great  many  prrsons  wlio  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  institutions  are  per.^ions  of  education  and  refinement,  and  can- 
not f^o  to  a  County  Poorhouso,  or  the  like;  but  such  persons  forgot 
that  the  poor  from  whom  a  great  part  of  these  donations  is  drawn  by 
means  of  taxation,  must  go  to  tho  i'oorhouso  when  their  means  fiail.  It 
is  very  questionable  if  societ}',  even  by  a  constitutional  provision,  could 
levy  or  collect  a  tax  to  BUj)port  private  charities,  because  Governments 
are  not  instituod  for  such  purposes,  but  simply  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property;  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  every  citizen  the  right  to 
acijuire,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  his  own  as  he  may  chooso,  so  long  as  ho 
does  not  injure  his  neighbor. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  tho  Legislature  refuse,  not  only  tho  aid 
prayed  for  iu  this  petition,  but  all  others  of  like  character. 

LAINE,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  A  MAJORITY 


BOEDER   COUNTY    DELEGATIONS,  ON   JOINT    EESOLUTION 

OF  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEVADA,  ASKING  THE  CESSION 

OF    TERRITORY    EAST    OF    THE    SUMMIT    OF 

THE     SIERRA     NEVADAS. 


O.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  delegations  to  whom  was  referred  Joint  ivcsolu- 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  respectfully 
in'o-ing  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
JNevada  all  the  territory  of  this  State  lying  cast  of  the  summit  of  the 
Sieri-a  Nevada  Mountains,  would  most  rcs])ectfully  report:  That  they 
have  carefully  considered  the  subject  matter  set  forth  in  the  prcaniblo 
to  said  resolution,  and  fully  concur  with  the  same,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  preference  of  natural  boundaries  over  artificial  lines,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  communities  into  independent  governments;  and  that  great 
injustice  is  often  done  by  the  adoption  of  artificial  instead  of  natural 
division  lines  between  States.  But  your  committee  cannot,  so  fully, 
concur  with  the  views  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  inure  to  the  great  benefit  and  accommodation  of  any 
Considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  California  to  change 
the  fixed  boundary  line  between  us  and  our  sister  State,  to  the  uncer- 
tain meanderings  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  And  when  we 
lake  into  consideration  that  the  present  boundary  line  has  become  well 
understood,  a  change,  in  the  (»j)inion  of  your  committee,  would  only 
tend  to  confusion  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  public  good. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the 
premises, 

(i.   VV.   (ilFFKN, 
For  Miijorit}"  of  Delegations. 


Siipplcmeiital  Report  of  Border  Delegations. 


REI^OHT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  memorial  under  consideration  was  submitted 
to  the  present  Legislature  mainly  at  my  suggestion,  it  having  received 
no  due  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  previous  one,  I  deem  it  not  im- 
proper for  me  to  supplement  the  report  of  the  delegations  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  by  one  relating  more  particularly^  to  the  counties 
which  lie  entirely  within  the  territory  in  question,  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  partly  represent — Inyo  and  Mono. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State,  the  boundary  question 
was  the  most  hotly  contested  one  of  the  entire  session,  the  debates 
thereon  occupying  more  than  a  Aveek's  time.  It  was  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  summit  of  the  snow-line  of  the  Sierra  was  the  undoubted  natural 
western  boundary  of  the  proposed  State.  But  the  ascendant  political 
issues  of  that  day  somehow  seemed  to  dictate  the  formation  of  a  State 
line  much  farther  west  than  that  finally  adopted,  which  was  agreed  to 
as  a  compromise.  • 

Upon  the  admission  of  the  State,  Congress  left  the  matter  open  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Since,  however,  by  the  form- 
ation of  Nevada,  the  jS^ational  Congress  has,  by  authorized  surveys, 
twice  fixed  the  boundaries  as  it  now  stands. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  a  fair  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
two  counties  desire  the  change,  but  the  question  has  never  been  agitated 
sufficiently  to  excite  a  well  defined  expression.  A  tenable  reason  for  a 
change  has  been  that  hitherto  the  people  have  been  practically  unrep- 
resented in  this  Legislature,  but  such  will  be  no  longer  the  case  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  apportionment. 

The  chief  and  only  exports  of  the  counties  are  the  mineral  products, 
and  bullion  is  heavily  taxed  by  Nevada. 

Considering  that  no  such  tax  is  imposed  by  California,  in  a  business 
point  of  view  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  i.  e.,  the  inconvenience  of 
isolation  and  other  disadvantages  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  at 
length,  can  be  better  borne  by  said  counties  than  they  can  assume 
political  and  geographical  place  within  the  Silver  State. 

Our  State  government  of  the  future  can  but  rely  upon  the  immense 
natural  wealth  of  the  counties  in  question  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  her  revenues,  and  from  this  standjioint  the  proposed  cession  would 
be  too  ill  advised  to  be  seriously  contemplated. 

rAKKEIJ, 
Of  Inyo  and  Mono. 


MINORITY  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION, 


SENATE  BILL  No.  313, 


TO    IMPKOVE    THE    NAVIGATION  OF    THE    SACRAMENTO 
AND    SAN   JOAQUIN   EIVERS. 


a.  H.  Sl'KINUEU STATK  I'UINTKH. 


EEPORT. 


Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  to 
whom  was  referred  Senate  Bill  No.  313,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eoach,  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  as  also  a  substitute  presented  therefor  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Counties,  and,  in  view  of  the  appropriation 
the  measure  would  require  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  the  majority 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate 
their  views  in  favor  of  the  bill: 

The  debris  which  has  settled  in  the  rivers  referred  to  in  the  bill,  has 
been  accumulating  in  their  channels  during  the  last  twenty-three  years, 
80  as  to  shoal  them  in  manj'^  places,  and  impede  navigation  and  endanger 
property  and  stock  along  their  banks  by  the  imminency  of  an  overflow, 
which  may  occur  in  any  season  from  a  heavy  rainfall.  Such  a  calamity 
has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  section  of  the  State  of 
which  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  are  the  discharging 
channels.  The  overflows  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two  caused  an  immense  loss  of  property  in  that 
period  by  the  inundation  at  Stockton  and  Sacramento,  and  it  devastated 
an  area  of  territory  so  great  that  the  losses  which  ensued  were  far 
greater  than  the  amount  that  would  have  sufficed  at  an  earlier  period  to 
have  averted  the  calamity  by  deepening  the  river  channels.  In  addition 
to  the  loss  in  money  value,  there  should  be  considered  the  uuhealthful- 
ness  of  the  localities,  produced  bj'  the  overflow,  and  the  retardation  of 
settlement  caused  by  the  apprehensions  of  a  future  inundation. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  overflow  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  was  to  insure  the  erection  of  levees  to  protect  the  cities  against 
future  danger  from  a  similar  cause,  and  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
in  protecting  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  reclaimed  for  cultivation, 
by  adopting  a  costly  levee  system.  Since  the  latter  means  of  protection 
have  been  adopted,  the  settlers  along  the  river  banks  have  been  fre- 
quently kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  from  the  danger  arising  from  the  shoal- 
ing of  the  river  beds,  and  the  pressure  of  their  rushing  waters  against 
their  levees. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  rising  of  the  rivers  by  the 
debris  constantly  depositing  in  their  channels,  must  require  the  levees 
to  be  raised  higher  and  higher,  while  the  navigation  of  the  streams, 
which  should  promote  commerce  and  navigation,  is  constantly  becora- 


infj  impairpd  by  ohatructions.  The  proper  remo'lj'  to  secure  two  objects 
of^roaL  iin|)<)rtiii)ci',  Ih  to  dro<lrro  the  rivc-r.s  ho  us  to  removo  the  bars  and 
obstriictioiiH  that  forin  in  corlaiii  phicos,  tlicn  tho  current,  moving  with 
greater  rapidity,  will  ^'railually  deepen  tho  eliannel,  and  in  time  amply 
rejiay  any  outla3'  made  lor  these  purposes,  by  cheapening  transporta- 
tion. 

In  eighteen  liundred  and  forty-nine,  the  Sacramento  and  8an  Joaquin 
possessed  a  depth  of  water  in  their  channels  which  permitted  seagoing 
vessels  to  anchor  at  the  wharves  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento.  These 
streams,  as  we  may  now  call  them,  have  shoaled  so  much,  owing  to  arti- 
ficial causes,  that  vessels  of  onl}'  light  draft  can  ascend  them  to  tho 
cities  which  arc  the  natural  shijiping  points  of  the  great  valleys  of 
which  they  are  the  commercial  centers.  Ten  3'ears  of  neglect  have  ren- 
dered these  great  natural  highways  of  transjtortation  comparatively 
useless  for  even  second-class  steamers,  and  the  upper  branches  of  these 
rivers,  which  gave  cheap  water  cari'iage  to  Marysville  or  Tehama,  and 
to  thriving  towns  on  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  are  perceptibly  diminishing 
in  volume,  so  as  to  cause  grave  apprehensions  that  in  another  decade, 
if  their  shoaling  be  not  arrested  by  a  ])i"0])cr  system  of  improvemeut, 
they  will  cease  to  be  useful  to  our  pcojile  as  highways  of  commerce. 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  the  dutj'  of  tho  Fe(Jeral  CJovernment  to  appropriate  moncj's  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  our  State,  and  any  reasort- 
able  amount  expended  for  that  j)urpose,  would  form  but  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  vast  sums  which  are  drawn  froni  our  people  by  Federal 
taxation.  In  the  year  just  passed,  tho  duties  collected  on  imported 
goods  entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House,  amount  to  ten  and 
one  quarter  millions  in  gold  coin,  and  the  internal  revenue,  for  tho  same 
period,  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  in  currency.  This  is  a  tax  on 
every  man,  woman,  ami  child  within  our  limits — estimating  our  po|)ula- 
tion  at  six  hundred  thousand — of  ono  twenty  dollars  per  capita,  which 
is  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  tho  average  of  the  Union.  The 
General  (lovernment,  notwithstanding  its  obligation  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  prevent  our  rivers  from  shoaling,  has  done  nothing  in  that 
behalf;  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty,  judging  by  the  j)ast,  that  no  assist- 
ance will  be  extended  to  us  fiom  Washington.  Cniler  tliese  circum- 
stances, the  State  must  do  something  to  prevent  the  shoaling  of  her 
rivers,  and  to  demand,  when  the  work  shall  have  been  accomjdished, 
reimbursement  from  Congress.  Such  a  claim  would  not  be  long  delayed 
if  the  work  were  |)erfoinn^d  in  u  proper  manner  and  at  a  reasonable 
Bum,  for  engineers  would  justify  the  State  in  doing  the  work,  from  tho 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  it.  A  people  who,  within  a  period  of 
less  than  tweniy-tive  years,  have  suttered  great  losses  by  floods  and 
inundations,  and  who  are  taxpayers  to  the  Federal  (lOVernment  to  the 
extent  we  have  set  forth  in  this  report,  have  a  just  (daim  to  considera- 
tion, when  tlx-y  ask  that  the  (ieiieral  (ioveriimeiit  shall  prevent  the 
navigable  strcuims  ol"  the  State  from  overflow,  by  making  a  reasonable 
expenditure  to  <leepen  their  (  haniiels. 

ST.VTE     .Ml). 

If.  however,  there  be  no  expectations  of  receiving  any  return  from 
Congress,  for  moneys   expended  by  the  State  to  improve   the  rivers  of 


California,  the  work  should  be  undertaken  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, as  a  matter  of  State  policy.  Prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  the  transportation  of  our  merchandise  was  made  principally  by 
water  carriage,  and  the  steamship  company  engaged  in  transportation 
expended  considerable  suras  to  deepen  the  river  beds,  that  their  vessels 
might  ply  with  speed  and  safety  on  their  waters.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  railway  system,  the  rivers  have  been  allowed  to  shoal,  and  even 
recently,  although  the  waters  were  high  in  the  Sacramento,  there  were 
places  at  which  very  light  draft  vessels  pounded.  The  absolute  neglect 
of  the  State  to  improve  the  rivers  by  removing  the  debris  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  past  twenty  years,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  her 
policy  in  aiding  the  establishment  of  a  railway  system.  That  does  not 
speak  well  for  our  financial  sagacity.  Had  the  State,  at  any  time 
since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — the  period  of  the  great 
overflow,  caused  by  the  shoaling  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Eivers — issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  million  for 
their  improvement  from  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  to  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  we  would  now  have  one 
of  the  finest  river  systems  of  any  region  of  the  earth,  and  engineering 
talent  could  have  adapted  the  whole  into  a  system  to  promote  irrigation, 
reclamation,  and  navigation.  The  work  that  has  been  left  unaccom- 
plished by  us  will  be  carried  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  wiser  people.  The 
interest  on  the  sums  given  by  the  State  and  the  river  counties  to  aid 
railways,  would  have  given  increased  value  to  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory, if  devoted  to  river  improvements,  than  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  vexed  question  of  subsidizing  private  corporations.  In 
the  former  case,  the  highways  would  belong  to  the  people,  and  there 
would  be  a  competition  that  would  do  much  to  prevent  railway  extortion, 
and  render  unnecessary  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  What  should  be 
done  in  this  matter,  is  pointed  out  by  our  position  as  legislators  of  the 
State.  Many  of  us  came  here  in  early  times,  and  can  look  back  and 
review,  in  our  memories,  what  we  then  beheld. 

Two  noble  rivers  flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea;  vessels  that 
doubled  Cape  Horn  ascended  then  to  the  nascent  Towns  of  Sacramento 
and  Stockton.  We  can  now  see  these  rivers  from  the  windows  of  the 
Capitol,  and  can  note  their  sluggish  streams  bearing  but  light  draft 
vessels  on  their  waters.  We  can  look  ahead,  and  our  judgment  will 
tell  us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  if  their  improvement  be 
longer  deferred,  they  will  be  useless  as  highways  of  transportation. 
Shall  we  deserve  the  title  of  pioneers,  if  we  allow  such  a  calamity  to 
befall  our  State,  from  the  fear  of  making  a  small  appropriation? 

THE    GRAIN    CROP. 

Unless  we  can  obtain  cheap  transportation  for  our  surplus  grain,  wo 
may  possibly  lose  the  supplying  of  the  European  markets.  We  are  so 
distant  from  them  by  the  route  around  Cape  Horn  that  our  freights 
must  rule  much  higher  than  those  which  prevail  from  the  Black  Sea  ports 
to  Great  Britain.  During  the  last  season  freights  frequently  reached  five 
pounds  sterling  per  ton.  in  addition  to  that  item  of  cost  to  a  foreign 
market,  a  commercial  prejudice  requires  our  grain  to  be  sacked;  our 
producers  are,  therefore,  subjected  to  two  expenses  which  do  not  lall 
upon  the  grain  producers  who  ship  through  the  Atlantic  ports.  The 
production  of  Hussia  is  ra])idiy  increasing  since  the  great  international 
Fairs  which  have  been  held  in  European  cities.     The  exhibition  made  of 
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Amonoan  af^rioullnral  inijilonionts  oaiisod  n,  largo  demand  for  Ihoso 
lahor  saving  rnacliinos,  and  in  (lerniany,  France,  and  Southern  Kiiania, 
thousands,  of  the  most  improved  ])atternf>.  are  being  used. 

The  shipment  of  grain  from  Odessa  and  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  re- 
quires for  its  movement  over  five  thousand  vessels.  The}'  are  light 
of  tonnage,  suited  to  meet  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Frequently  fleets  of  these  lie  becalmed  off  the  Rocks  of  (Jibraltcr,  wait- 
ing for  a  wiml,  the  absence  of  which  does  mnch  to  delay  their  voyage. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
commercial  knowledge,  and  under  tiie  pressiiro  of  an  active  competition, 
that  the  towing  of  those  vessels  through  the  straits  will  long  be 
ncglectctl. 

The  high  cost  of  transportation  from  California  to  European  ports  may 
deprive  us  of  the  chance  of  selling  our  surplus.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  impressed  with  tlie  necessity  of  finding  a  shorter  route 
to  the  old  continent  than  by  the  way  of  ('ape  Horn,  in  either  direction. 
For  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  practicable  route  across  this  continent, 
our  Government  has  for  the  last  ton  3'ears  expended  largo  sums  of 
money,  and  from  the  best  data  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  Tehuantepec 
or  Nicaragua  may  be  selected.  The  former,  running  through  Mexico, 
has  the  most  probabilities  of  being  undertaken.  When  such  a  work 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  vessels  that  will  in  future  be  required 
for  grain  transportation  will  not  be  the  deep  seagoing  vessels  now  re- 
quired to  double  Cape  Horn.  The  consequence  is,  that  lighter  draft 
vessels,  suitable  for  passing  through  the  Isthmus  canal,  will  be  con- 
structed. Such  vessels  could  ascend  the  deepened  channels  of  our 
rivers  to  receive  cargo  at  different  shipping  points  upon  their  banks,  or 
to  discharge  it  at  the  place  which,  from  tlicir  business  relations,  would 
be  the  marts  of  their  respective  districts. 

A  sea-going  vessel  will  gladly  ascend  a  fresh  water  stream  if  there 
be  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  her.  for  in  doing  so,  be  she  of  wood 
or  iron,  her  bottom  will  become  so  scoured  that  the  barnacles  and  weeds 
which  accumulate  in  salt  water  would  (iisai)pcar,  and  a  few  days  lying 
in  u  fresh  stream,  thus  cleansing  her.  would  save  nearl3-  a  month's  vo}'- 
age  in  a  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Kuropean  ports.  Vessels  discharg- 
ing come  into  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  at  high  water,  and  at  its 
ebb  arc  always  aground,  and  suffer  no  damage  by  remaining  in  the  soft 
mud,  which  would  also  be  the  case  with  vessels  ascending  a  river  at 
high  water  and  grounding  on  the  river  bottom.  An  examination  of  the 
map  of  our  Stale  will  show  what  an  immense  area  of  cultivable  land 
would  find  its  natural  shipping  point  at  Sacramento.  A  further  examin- 
ation will  show  that  Stockton  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  territory  of 
nearly  twenty  live  thousand  square  miles,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  think  of  weighing  in  the  balance  the  small  amount  required  for  the 
impr((veniont  of  rivers  which  would  convey  the  j)roduce  raised  in  such 
a  territory  clieaj)ly  to  market. 

The  minority  ot  the  committee  have  discussed  the  subject  at  length, 
for  the  puipo.se  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  j)eople  of  this  State  to 
the  necessity  that  exists  I'or  river  imj)rovement.  'Jhe  liislory  of  nations 
may  be  searchecl  in  vain  without  finding  a  civilized  State  neglecting  to 
maintain,  in  navigable  order,  her  great  rivers.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  western  and  southwestern  States  expended  immense  sums  of 
money  to  i>rovide  a  railway  system,  and  they  allowed  their  navigable 
streams  to  liecome  inijiaired.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  sub-, 
ject  was  thoroughly  investigated,  and  many  States  petitioned  Congress 


to  grant  them  aid  to  improve  their  natural  advantages  for  water  trans- 
portation— and  these  requests  were  made  by  States  having  a  thorough 
system  of  railway  intercommunication.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
appropriations  for  river  improvement,  that  it  was  evident  that  no  State 
could  receive  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  in  that  behalf  for 
years  to  come.  Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  such  will  be  the  case  with 
California  now,  and  for  several  years  hence,  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee earnestly  recommend  the  State  to  do  something  for  itself,  believ- 
ing that  when  the  work  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Union  may  be  such  as  to  enable  Congress  to  refund  all 
our  outlay  made  for  said  purposes. 

THE    OPINION     OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  bill  has  been  freely  criticized  by  the  press  of  the  State,  and  the 
amendments  suggested  from  any  source  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  journals  making  suggestions  are  the  Sacramento  Record, 
Bee,  Placer  Herald,  Mountain  Democrat,  Cohisa  Sun,  Stockton  Independent, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  etc.  The  machine,  by  the  agency  of  which 
the  dredging  of  the  channels  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  has  been 
tried  on  the  Mississippi  in  deepening  the  outlets  at  the  mouths  of  that 
river.  The  parties  who  propose  to  undertake  the  work  are  well  known 
citizens  of  the  State.  The}"^  are  convinced  of  their  ability  to  do  the 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  desire  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise  for  a  very  small  compensation,  so  as  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  deepening  the  channels  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  main  rivers. 

The  price  appears  to  be  reasonable  for  the  work  proposed  to  be  done 
on  the  Sacramento.  One  of  the  committee,  who  has  had  a  veiy  exten- 
sive experience  on  that  river,  Senator  Duffy,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
amounts  expended  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Culifornia  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  thinks  that  the  sum  asked  for  the  Sacramento 
Eiver  is  too  low.  But  the  dredging  company  are  satisfied  to  enter  into 
bids  for  the  completion  of  this  contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  designated  in  the  bill. 

As  regards  the  work  proposed  on  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver,  a  delegation 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Stockton,  consisting  of  Major  Orr,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  and  Messi's.  Dorrand,  Peters,  Kallisher,  and  Mosely, 
prefer  it  shall  be  done  by  the  cubic  yard,  and  they  have  fixed  the  price 
therefor  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  that  work  has  ever  been  done  by 
contract  in  the  older  States.  Should  the  discussion  of  the  bill  suggest 
any  I'urther  amendments  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people,  they 
will  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  company  proposing  to  do  the  work. 
If,  atter  the  consideration  of  the  project,  your  honorable  body  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  will  not  permit 
an  appropriation  to  deepen  both  rivers  at  this  session,  the  friends  of  the 
improvement  earnestly  hope  that  an  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
deepen  one  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  bill,  for  when  it  is  demon- 
strated by  actual  trial  how  much  may  be  accomplished  at  a  comparativel}' 
trifling  outlay  towards  river  iniprovoment,  the  next  Legislature  will 
undoubtedly  continue  the  good  work. 

ROACH,   Chairman, 

DUFFY, 

EVANS. 
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HET^OUT 


To  His  Excellency, 

Newton  Booth, 

Governor  of  California: 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  California,  appointed 
under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  this  State,"  ap- 
proved April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  respectfully  submit 
their  second  biennial  report. 


REPORT. 


Your  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  j^lan  contemplated  in  their 
last  report,  proceeded  to  open  correspondence  with  the  most  noted  lish 
culturists  in  the  East,  and  also  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, at  Washington  City,  upon, the  subject  of  obtaining  an  additional 
supply  of  shad,  and  also  a  large  variety  of  other  food  iishes,  from  the 
Eastern  lakes  and  sea  coast. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  the 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  we  were  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Livingstone  Stone,  attached  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion, and  engaged  in  transferring  salmon  eggs  from  California  to  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Stone's  high  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  lish,  as  well  as  a  writer  upon  the  subject  of  piscicul- 
ture, not  only  gave  us  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  but 
also  led  us  to  enlarge  and  amplify  the  scope  and  range  of  the  under- 
taking. 

In  this  view,  Ave  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Stone,  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Eastern  States,  and  there  collect  a  supply  of  shad,  eels, 
black  bass,  white  fish,  tautogs,  striped  bass,  blue  fish,  and  lobsters. 

To  carry  into  effect  these  plans,  we  chartered  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  a  special  car,  to  be  placed  at  our  disposal  at  a  given 
])oi>it  at  the  East,  and  there  to  await  the  necessary  time  for  being  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  to  receive  its  freight  of  living  fish.  All  the 
requisite  arrangements  lor  the  ti'ansit  of  this  car  over  the  ditferent  lines 
of  roads,  as  well  as  for  its  necessary  stoppages  and  delays  at  difterent 
points  where  fish  were  to  be  taken  in,  had  been  most  completely  made 
by  our  colleague,  Mr,  B.  B.  liedding,  through  the  agency  of  the  difiereut 
railroad  managers;  and,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  three,  Mr.  Stone  left  San  Francisco,  to  carry  out,  if 
possible,  the  plan  of  your  Commissioners,  to  transport  a  carload  of  liv- 
ing fish  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lieferring  to  this  expedition,  Mr.  Stone  says: 

"In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  of  Califurnia,  I  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Eastern 
coast,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  for  the  purpose  of  piocuring  a  stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  East- 
ern fish,  and  transporting  them,  alive,  across  the  continent,  with  a  view 
to  introducing  these  varieties  into  the  public  waters  of  California. 


"!Myplan  of  opcvalions  for  the  wliolo  undortakinc^  was:  First — To 
collect  the  rish  at  some  lavoralilo  point  at  the  East,  where  they  couM  be 
kept  alivi-  until  everything  was  ready  for  the  journey.  Seeond — To  fit 
up  a  car  with  the  ai>paratus  most  suilahle  for  transportini;:  living  fish; 
and,  third — To  take  this  ear,  when  loaded,  to  California,  in  the  least 
possible  time,  and  witliout  an}'  transfer  of  its  eontcnts.  This  pl-in  waa 
successfully  carried  into  practice,  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  just  be- 
yond Omaha. 

"The  first  installment  of  living  fish  intended*  for  the  California  car, 
arrived  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire — the  point  of  rendezvous — on 
the  seventh  of  Maj'.  It  consisted  of  eighty  two  black  bass  ( grysfes  fas- 
ciatiis),  glass-eyed  perch  (^lucio  pcrca),  and  bullheads  {pimeh'fir^),  and 
about  three  hundred  thousand  eggs  of  the  perca  flavescens  and  the  lucio 
perca. 

"These  fish  were  collected  at  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  the  Missisquoi 
River,  in  Vermont,  and  were  taken  a  journe}*  of  thirty  hours,  by  rail, 
before  reaching  Charlestown.  Thej'.  nevertheless,  bore  their  trip  ad- 
mirably, and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  first-rate  order. 

"  The  next  two  weeks  were  spent  in  fitting  up  the  car,  which  had  arrived 
at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  making  other  preparations  for  the 
difliculi  undertaking  in  prospect.  Arrangements  had  been  jireviously 
made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  with  Mr.  .Myron  (Jrcen,  at  Castleton,  on  the 
Hudson,  for  a  siij^ply  of  young  shad  and  fresh  water  eels;  and.  also,  with 
Captain  Orinal  Eii wards,  of  Woo  Is  Hole,  Massachusetts,  lor  j'oung  lob- 
sters, and  other  salt  water  fish.  The  Eastern  trout  {s<dino  fontinalis'), 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds,  at  Charlestown. 
The  large  lobsters  were  to  come  from  Johnson  it  Loring's  establishment, 
at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Mj'ron  Green  was  dispatched  to  the  Karitan  Eiver 
for  catfish. 

"Tlie  equipment  of  the  car  having  been  completed,  and  everj'thing 
being  ready,  the  third  day  of  .June,  eigliteen  hunered  atnl  sevent}'  three, 
was  set  for  our  departure.  At  midnight  of  June  secoml,  Mr.  W.  S.  i'er- 
rin  arrived  from  Boston  with  a  special  car,  having  on  board  the  lob- 
sters, 03-ster8,  small  lobstcj's,  salt  water  eels,  tautogs,  and  reserves  of 
ocean  water.  We  began  at  daylight  the  next  morning  filling  the 
tanks  in  the  car  and  loading  in  the  fish,  and  b}-  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon everything  was  ready,  and  at  a  quarter  past  two,  on  Tuesda}',  June 
third,  the  California  Aquarium  Car  started  on  its  journey. 

•'The  car  was  lurnished  by  the  Central  Pacific  JJailroad  Company, 
and  was  one  of  their  fruit  cai-s,  intended  for  quick  trips  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wi<le,  and  was 
provi<led  with  a  Westinghouse  air  brake  and  Miller  platform,  which 
enabled  us  to  take  it  along  with  passenger  trains. 

"At  one  end  of  the  car  was  a  stationary  tank,  built  of  two-ineli  plank, 
lined  with  zijic,  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  cai',  and  eight  feet 
of  its  length. 

"This  tank  was  two  feet  and  eight  inches  deep,  ami  held,  when  full, 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  of  water. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  car  was  a  large  ice  box,  the  reserves  of  sea 
water,  six  large  cases  of  lobsters,  and  a  barrel  of  03'Ster3. 

"  In  the  center  of  the  car,  and  occu])ying  nearly  all  the  room  in  it, 
were  the  other  portable  tanks  for  carrying  the  fish.  Our  beds  were  on 
the  toj)  of  the  large  station.nry  taidc,  which,  of  course,  was  covered. 
The  largo  tank  was  also  arranged  so  that  we  could  take  on  water  on  a 


large  scale  from  the  waterworks  at  the  railroad  stations  en  route.  This 
proved  to  be  a  very  great  convenience,  and  was,  in  fact,  indispensable. 

"  When  we  left  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  the  car  contained  up- 
wards of: 

'•Sixty  black  bass  from  Lake  Champlain  (grystes  fasciatus). 

"Eleven  glass-eyed  perch  from  Luke  Champlain  (lucio  perca). 

"One  hundred  and  ten  yellow  perch  from  Missisquoi  Eiver  (^perca 
flavescens). 

"Eighty  young  j-ellow  perch  from  Missisquoi  Eiver  (^perca  flavescens). 

"  Twelve  bullheads  (horn  pouts),  from  Missisquoi  River  (^pimeJodus'). 

"One  hundred  and  ten  cattish  from  Earitan  Eiver  {pimelodus). 

"Twenty  tautogs  from  near  Martha's  Vineyard  (tautoga  Americana). 

"  One  thousand  five  hundred  salt  water  eels  from  Martha's  Vineyard 
{anguilla). 

"  One  thousand  young  trout  from  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  (salmo 
fontinalU). 

"One  liundred  and  sixty-two  lobsters  from  Massachusetss  Bay  and 
Woods  Hole. 

"  One  barrel  of  oysters  from  Massachusetts  Bay. 

"Supplies  of  minnows  for  feed  fish. 

"The  black  bass,  bullheads,  catfish,  and  part  of  the  lobsters,  were 
full  grown  and  heavy  with  spawn, 

"Besides  the  fish  above  enumerated.  I  took  on  at  Albanj^  forty  thou- 
sand fresh  water  eels  from  the  Hudson,  and  arranged  for  twenty  thousand 
shad  and  shad  eggs  {cdosa  praistablUs),  from  the  Hudson,  to  overtake  us 
at  Chicago. 

"  The  receptacles  for  holding  the  fish  consisted  of  one  large  stationary 
tank,  eight  feet  square  and  two  feet  eight  inches  deep. 

"  One  round  wooden  seventy-gallon  tank. 

"  One  round  fifty-gallon  tank. 

"Three  round  thirty-gallon  tanks. 

"  Three  conical-shaped  thirty-gallon  tanks. 

"  Six  conical  ten-gallon  tin  cans. 

"One  conical  fifteen-gallon  tin  can. 

"Three  round  nine-gallon  tin  cans. 

"Two  thirtj^-five-gallon  casks. 

"Six  large  cases  (containing  the  lobsters). 

"The  total  capacity  of  the  whole,  excluding  the  lobster  cases,  being 
about  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  water. 

"  Besides  the  vessels  for  holding  the  fish,  the  car  contained  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

''One  large  one  hundred  and  twenty-gallon  cask,  filled  with  ocean 
water. 

"One  sixty-gallon  cask,  filled  with  ocean  water. 

•'  One  large  ice  box. 

"  One  half  barrel  of  live  moss. 

"One  half  barrel  of  water  plants. 

"  Curd  and  meal  for  feed. 

"  One  bushel  of  salt  for  killing  parasites. 

"The  aerating  apparatus  refei'rcd  to. 

"  One  alcohol  stove. 

"  One  set  carpenter's  tools. 

"  Two  lanterns. 

"Two  hammocks. 

"Two  spring  beds. 
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"Two  niattrcsfios  and  pillows. 
"  Two  80t8  bedclolhcs. 
"One  l>rooni. 
"One  lot  i^recn  sod. 
"  Two  tlicrmomctcrs. 

"Pi|K-s.  Hj)0iit8.  and  syphons,  for  lakini;  in  and  letting  off  water. 
"One  loiiij-liandlod  dij)  net. 
"Two  short  handleil  dip  nets. 
"  Movable  sti'ps  to  door  of  car. 
"J^iindry  barrels,  pails,  dippers,  etc. 

"  Maps,  with  stations  markt-d  where  we  knew  the  water   to   be  "ood 
or  bad.  ^ 

"Our  trunks,  valises,  and  jirivate  baggage. 


,  .  -   »rty 

P.  M.,  the  same  evening,  all  the  tish  doing  well,  and  the  water  in  the 
tanks  standing  at  forty-tive  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here  we  took  on  the 
fort}'  thousand  eels  mentioned  above,  and  half  a  ton  of  ice.  Wo  also 
left  Mr.  Myron  Green  here  to  go  to  the  New  York  Shad  Hatching  Works, 
at  Castlelon,  on  the  Hudson,  and  get  a  su])ply  of  young  shad. 

"On  my  urgent  application  to  the  New  York  CVntrarjiailroad  author- 
ities, that  road  took  us  with  thuir  passenger  train,  which  was  due  to 
leave  Albany  at  two  o'clock  and  forty  minutes  a.  .m.,  on  the  same  ui<'ht. 
We  reached  Suspension  Bridge  about  noon,  and  left  for  Detroit  wiTh  a 
passenger  train,  on  the  Great  Western  Kailroad.  We  took  on 'ice  and 
water  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  reached  the  boat  at  Detroit  ferry 
about  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day— Wednesday,  June  fourth— ail 
the  tish  being  in  good  order,  except  the  lobsters,  which  were  dvin^  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  ferry  boat  being  just  filled,  without*the 
aquarium  car,  they  kft  us  east  of  the  river  all  night,  and  it  bein^'  very 
warm,  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  till  daylight  looking  up  ice,  of^'which 
I  at  last  obtained  about  a  ton  and  a  half. 

"Leaving  Detroit  that  morning— Thursday,  June  fifth- wo  proceeded 
directly  to  Niles,  Michigan,  with  a  passenger  train,  via  the  Michigan 
Central  I^ailroad.  We  had  now  come  all  tiie  way  with  passenger  trains, 
and  had  we  known  this  beforehand,  we  need  not  have  lost  any  time  in 
bringing  on  the  shad;  as  it  was,  however,  we  expected  to  make  slow 
time  on  freight  trains  from  Albany  to  Chicago,  and  I  here  arranged  to 
have  the  shad  brought  on  by  (.-xpress  from  Albany,  two  days  affer  we 
left  that  point.  These  two  days  we  had  now  on  o\ir  hands,  and  it  was 
very  aggravating  to  be  obliged  to  lose  so  much  time  when  time  was  so 
precious.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  as  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  part  of  the  time  on  the  road  than  to  spend  the  whole 
ol  the  two  days  in  Chicago,  I  ha<i  the  car  droppe-l  at  Niles,  Michiirau, 
and  we  remaine<l  there  till  six  o'clock  and  ten  minutes  the  next  morn- 
ing—Knday,  June  sixth— when  wo  went  on  to  Chicago,  after  taking  on 
ice  and  water,  and  catching  some  minnows  to  feed  tlic  large  fish  with. 
We  entered  Chicago  about  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  all  the  fish 
doing  well,  except  the  lobsters  and  eels. 

"The  temperature  at  which  1  aimed  to  keep  the  diflerent  varieties  of 
fish  were  as  follows: 


Catfish 

Fresh  water  eels 

TtuUogs 

Salt  water  eels... 

Black  bass 

Yellow  perch 

Bullheads  , 

Glass  eyed  perch, 

Ti-out 

Lobsters 

Oysters 


Fahrenheit. 


50^ 

45°  to  50° 

45° 

45° 

42° 

42° 

42° 

42° 

38° 

34°  to  36° 

34°  to  36° 


"From  the  experience  which  I  have  now  had,  however,  I  would  advise 
a  change  Avith  some  of  the  fish,  which  would  make  the  temperature  as 
follows: 


Fahrenheit. 


Catfish 

Fresh  water  eels 

Bullheads 

(i  lass  eyed  perch 

Yellow  perch 

Black  bass 

Salt  water  eels.... 

Tautogs , 

Trout 

Lobsters 

Oysters 


50° 

50° 

48° 

48° 

45°  to  48° 

42°  to  45° 

42°  to  45° 

40° 

36°  to  38° 

34°  to  36° 

34°  to  36° 


"Mr.  Myron  Green  rejoined  us  with  the  shad  the  next  morning— Sat- 
urday, June  seventh— and  at  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  a^'m.  the 
same  day,  after  having  taken  on  three  tons  of  ice  ami  three  tons  of 
Lake  Michigan  Avnter,  we  left  Chicago  for  Omaha,  via  the  Chicago  and 
JSforth  western  liailroad. 

"  We  took  on  water  again  at  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa,  and  arrived  at 
Omaha  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  eighth. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Havens,  the  train  dispatcher  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Ptailroad,  who  detailed  an  engine  to  take  our  car  to  the 
ice  house  at  the  Union  Pacific  shops,  wo  we're  enabled  to  take  on  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  ice,  and  about  one  o'clock  we  started  westward  again. 
We  were  now  on  our  sixth  day  out,  and  everything  was  promising  well. 
All  the  dead  eels  had  been  removed,  and  wo  had  twenty  thousand  or 
thirty  thousand  left.    The  mortality  of  the  lobsters  was  on  the  decrease, 
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oiul  we  still  Iv.ul  over  forty  alive  and  in  good  oon<lition.  All  the  other 
fish  wore  in  splcndiil  order.  We  had  ice  and  water  enou;^li  on  board  to 
take  us,  if  necissary,  lo  the  Sierra  Nevada — certainly  with  what  sup- 
plies we  could  {;;et  in  liic  WasaLcii  Mountains,  wliere  the  water  is  good. 
The  eircuntslance  of  the  hsh  having  lived  so  well  up  to  this  time,  gave 
us  a  good  deal  of  contiilence,  and  wo  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  they 
■would  continue  to  «lo  well  to  the  end  of  their  journoy. 

••After  leaving  Omaha  we  slowed  away  as  well  as  we  could  the  ini- 
meuse  amount  of  ice  wo  had  on  the  cur,  and  having  regulated  the  tem- 
perature of  all  the  tanks,  antl  aerated  the  water  all  around,  we  made  our 
lea  and  were  silling  down  to  dinner,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  terrible 
crasii,  and  tanks,  ice,  and  everything  in  the  car  seemed  to  strike  us  in 
every  direction.  Wo  were,  every  one  of  us,  at  once  wedged  in  by  the 
heavy  weights  upon  us,  so  that  we  could  not  move  or  stir.  A  moinent 
after,  tho  car  L>egan  to  till  rapidl}'  wilh  water,  Iho  heavy  weights  ujjon 
us  began  to  loosen,  anil,  in  some  unaccountable  way.  we  were  washed 
out  into  the  rivei".  Swimming  aiownd  our  car,  we  climbe'l  up  on  one  end 
of  it,  which  was  still  out  of  water,  and  looked  around  to  see  where  we 
were.  We  found  our  car  detached  from  the  train,  both  couplings  having 
])arted.  The  tender  was  out  of  sight,  and  the  upj)er  end  of  our  car 
resting  on  it.  The  engine  was  three  fourths  under  water,  and  one  man- 
in  the  engine  cab  crushed  to  death.  Two  men  were  floating  down  the 
swift  current  in  a  drowning  condition,  and  the  balance  of  the  train  stiil 
stood  on  the  track,  wilh  the  forward  car  within  a  very  few  inches  of 
the  water's  eilge  Tho  Westinghouse  air- brake  had  saved  the  train.  If 
we  had  been  without  it,  the  tleslruction  would  have  been  fearful. 

"One  look  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  contents  of  the  aquariun\ 
car  were  a  total  loss,  ^'o  caro  or  labor  had  been  s)»ared  iu  bringing  the 
lish  to  tliis  point,  and  now,  almost  on  the  Verge  of  success,  everytliing 
was  lost., 

"1  immediately  telegraphed  ihc  state  of  affairs  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Tlirock- 
mortou.  Chairman  of  tho  California  Fish  Commissioners,  and  to  Honor- 
able Spencer  F.  Haird,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
at  Washingion.  1  received  instructit)ns,  by  telegraph,  the  next  morn- 
ing,  to  return  East  immediately,  with  my  assistants,  and  take  on  a 
HJupment  of  young  shad  to  California,  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  United 
iStates  Fish  Commission. 

"In  jjursuance  of  these  instructions,  1  went  East,  and  having  obtained 
forty  thousand  young  shad  from  tho  New  York  State  Hatching  Works, 
at  Caslletoii,  on  tho  Hudson,  I  loft  A  Ibany  a  second  time,  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  thirty  ndnutes  P.  M,  on  the  twentylifth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Perriu  and  Mr.  Myron 
(ireen,  my  assi.^Lanis  on  the  aquarium  car.  We  were  also  accomj)aiiied, 
as  far  as  Omaha,  on  this  trip,  by  ^Ir.  H.  M.  Webster,  whose  expericuce 
ill  carrying  live  shad  was,  m  this  instance,  t)f  tho  greatest  value. 

"On  uiir  arrival  at  Og.ieii,  Utah,  I  left  live  thousand  of  the  shad,  in 
lirst  rate  order,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Jiockwoo  1,  Superintendent  of  Fisherioa 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  bo  introduced  into  (ireat  Salt  Lake,  and  continued 
wilh  the  other  iliirtyfive  thousand  to  Sacramento,  Calilbrnia,  where  wc 
arrived  at  halfjiast  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  July,  tho 
li>h  ai)pear.iig  in  every  res])ect  as  fresh  and  lively  as  when  they  lel't  the 
Jiiulson  a  week  lietoro. 

"  We  deposited  them  that  night,  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  in 
the  Sacramento  J<iver,  just  above  the  railroad  bridge,  at  Tehama,  the 
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whole  undertaking,  from  beginning  to  end,  having  been  a  perfect  suc- 
c'ess." 

Ininiedi.'itelj'  upon  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  aquarium  ear,  we  tele- 
graphed a  remittance  to  Mr.  Stone,  at  Omaha,  and  directed  him  to  rcpuir 
at  once  to  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  bring  ont,  while  yet  in  time,  all  the 
young  shad  which  his  now  reduced  facilities  would  permit. 

Mr.  Stone  at  once  proceeded  East,  and  communicating,  by  telegram, 
with  Mr.  Spencer  F.  13aird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  received 
from  him  not  only  prompt  attention,  but  was  also  furnished  by  Mr. 
Baird,  for  the  California  Commission,  all  of  the  shad  which  the  United 
States  Commission  could  spare — forty  thousand  in  number — which  were 
immediately  sent  through  to  California,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stone,  free  of  all  charges, 
for  which,  and  for  the  manj'  kind  and  valuable  aids  extended  to  us  by 
Mr.  Baird,  this  Commission  takes  this  public  opportunity  of  returning 
their  most  gi-ateful  thanks. 

Upon  receiving  advice  of  the  approach  of  this  shipment,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  repaired  to  Sacramento,  and  there  met  the  incoming  car 
Avith  a  fresh  supplj'  of  water  and  ice.  The  little  immigrants  were  found 
to  be  all  alive  and  in  excellent  spirits,  and  after  receiving  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  ice  and  water,  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Tehama,  on  the 
Sacramento  Eiver,  and  there,  that  same  night,  they  were  successfully 
placed  in  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific. 

In  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  we  opened  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Seth  Green,  for  an  additional  supply  of  shad, 
but  the  early  Summer  and  excessive  heat  of  the  Eastern  Slates  at  that 
time,  compelled  us  to  abandon  the  attempt  for  the  se:is<m. 

In  the  meantime,  viz.,  in  the  Fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  we  received  advice  of  a  shipment,  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Baird,  of 
white  iish  eggs,  and  we  immediately  took  measures  to  hatch  them,  aud 
place  them  in  the  waters  of  the  State. 

In  view  of  this,  we  caused  an  examination  of  the  ditTerent  lakes  into 
which  they  could  be  placed  with  the  best  pi'ospect  of  success,  which  re- 
sulted in  our  selecting  Clear  Lake  as  atfording  most  of  the  necessary 
conditions.  Among  these  conditions  is  an  essential  onCj  namely:  that 
it  may  be  seined  without  destroying  other  valuable  fish,  there  being  few 
or  no  fish  in  that  lake,  the  destruction  of  which  by  seining  would  be 
any  loss,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  most  profitably  replaced 
by  the  white  fish,  which  can  be  taken  only  by  seining  or  trapping.  The 
climate,  also,  of  Clear  Lake,  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best  within  reach, 
remembering  alwaj'S  that  the  eggs  of  the  white  fish  are  very  delicate, 
and  will  not  bear  rough  transportation.  As  it  was,  in  the  first  attempt 
all  the  eggs  perished;  aud  in  tlie  second  eff'ort,  although  great  pains 
were  taken,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  perished  on  the  way. 

Having  selected  whtit  we  deetned  a  proper  place,  we  erected  a 
hatching  house,  under  the  charge  of  Mi-.  J.  (J.  Woi^'llnirj',  of  whom  we 
take  pleasure  in  speaking  as  a  skillful,  careful,  intelligent,  and  economi- 
cal manager. 

Mr.  Woodbury  conducted  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  closed  his  labors  with  putting  into  Clear  Lake  twenlj'  five 
thousand  living  and  healthy  young  white  fish,  from  which  we  may  reason- 
ablj'  hope  to  stock  all  the  suitable  waters  in  the  Slate.  It  may  bo  vvell  to 
state,  that  the  great  object  at  fir.st  is  to  get  the  desirable  fish  hero  aud 
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ftcclimnted  in  our  waters;  after  that,  ll.c-y  may  I.e  l.re<l  artificiullN-,  ami 
tlLstriliulcd  to  any  oxtont. 

Jl  is  |>n>l.al'io,  or  at  least  possible,  that  ten  thousand  sliad  may  returu 
to  our  waters  tliis  eoinini^  Sprin-^,  and  lorty  thousand  more  in  eighteen 
liundred  and  seventy  six.  If  sueh  shouhl  he  tlie  case,  and  they  are 
j»ropiriy  pndeeled  hy  lei^isUition,  it  will  he  no  difficult  or  cosily  matter 
lo  hreed  from  them  u  million  of  young  fish,  which,  in  three  years  more, 
will  stock  the  entire  coast,  and  give  us  sha<l  as  plenty  as  we  now  have 
smelts.  Hut,  to  arrive  at  this,  we  require  some  stronger  legislation, 
whi(  h  will  absolutely  prevent  the  taking  for  food  of  the  new  shad  as 
iUey  come  in;   we  re(juire  tlicm  all  loi-  breeding. 

^  If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  J.egislature  to  continue  to  aid  this 
Commission,  it  is  our  intention,  this  next  coming  year,  to  renew  our 
effort  to  bring  across  the  continent  the  food  tishes  of\ho  East,  and  with 
the  ex))eriencii  which  we  have  had,  and  the  ailditional  knowledge  which 
vcQ  have  gained,  we  have  hopes  of  not  only  rejjairing  our  loss  of  last 
year,  but  largely  to  improve  upon  that  ett'ort.  We  regret  to  say  that 
our  loss  was  large.  We  had  embarked  if)  it  all  the  remaining  funds  of 
the  Commissi(;n;  but  no  human  foresight  could  have  predicted  it,  or 
guanie<i  against  it;  and  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost 
to  know  the  fact  that  an  aquarium  of  living  tish,  eels,  and  lobsters,  pro- 
vided with  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  can  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  to 
within  one  day's  travel  of  the  Pacific,  in  good  order  and  in  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  Commissioners  have  given  somewhat  of  their 
attention  lo  placing  in  some  of  the  streams  and  lakes  ditierent  kinds  of 
native  and  other  tish,  although  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  mucli  as 
they  would  desire  to  do  were  the  nieans  at  their  command.  There  is  no 
cheap  way  of  doing  this  work;  everything  pei'taining  to  it  requires  dis- 
j^auh  and  care.  We  are  handling  a  delicate  aixl  perishable  material, 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  jiainslakiiig  and  expense  of  the  most 
carelul  preparations  may,  in  a  moment  of  neglect  or  accident,  be  lost 
entirely.  Consequent ly,  we  have  refrained  Irom  any  expensive  experi- 
rnents,  and  confined  oui'selves  to  the  inti-o<luclion  of  food  fishes  fully 
known  to  be  i)rotilable  in  other  States,  and  the  dissemination  of  such 
domestic  fish  as  can  be  easily  and  cheai>ly  transferred  from  one  i>art  of 
tlie  Slate  to  anolher.  In  this  way,  we  have,  during  the  j)ast  season,  placed 
some  ten  thousand  Lake  Tahoe  trout  in  the  South  Yuba  Kiver.  Trout 
from  the  mountain  lakes  have  been  placed  in  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Anur.ean  JJiver.  We  have  purchased  from  the  breeders  of  Taihoe  trout, 
also,  six  thousand  troui,  wlueh  have  been  placed  in  Lake  Merced.  Wo 
have  also  j)urchased  two  thous.nnd  Kastern  red  speckled  trout  (sulino 
/onthKilt.s),  whu  h  We  j)laceti  in  the  .North  Fork  of  the  American  Hiver, 
near  ihe  Summit.  Two  thousand  of  the  same,  ami  six  thousand  Tahoe 
trout,  We  have  placed  in  the  hea<iwaters  of  Alameda  Cicek,  an<l  two 
thousand  more  Kastern  speckled  tioiil  in  San  Andreas  iieservoir,  near 
this  city. 

Tiie  Commission  feels  greatly  encouraged  in  its  cftbrts  to  i)reserve 
and  increase  the  tish  of  California,  by  the  general  interest  taken  by  the 
])'ople  in  this  wry  interesting  subjeet.  On  all  occasions  we  have  had 
the  rnost  ready  aid,  and  in  many  cases  gratuitous  services  from  those 
Willi  whoni  the  i'])erali.>iis  of  the  Commissif)ncrs  have  brought  them  in 
contact,  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  we  believe  that  the 
people  are  now  willing  to  incur  a  moderate  expenditure  in  order  to  have 
this  work  continued.     This  Commission  does  not  believe  that  any  largo 
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appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  now  necessary.  Time  is  required  to 
develop  and  perfect  tlie  successful  propagation  and  preservation  of 
toreign  varieties  of  fish.  We  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  undue  haste  and  lavish  expenditure  are  by  no  means 
the  most  certain  way  to  success.  It  is  now  three  vears  since  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  shad  across  the  continent  was  commenced.  We  now 
know  that  some  of  the  shad  brought  here  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  have  lived  and  grown  to  good  size.  The  shoal  of  shad  are 
not  due  in  the  rivers  of  California  until  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  but  we  have  had  in  our  hands  three  specimens,  which  are 
ot  course,  exceptional,  and  we  have  heard  of  two  others.  The  incoming 
tish  will  be  breeders,  and  we  shall  require  funds  to  enable  us  to  establish 
breeding  stations  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers.and  above 
all,  we  require  proper  laws  to  preserve  this  season's  arrivals,  'it  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  statement  that  the  entire  expenditure  of 
the  Commission  since  its  last  report,  has  been  less  than  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Commission— four  years— but 
seven  thousand.  With  this  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  more. 

_  The  work  is  but  commenced,  and  as  we  have  before  remarked,  time 
in  this  business  is  a  more  important  element  than  money.  The  most  in 
importance  is  the  means  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  fish  we 
already  have.  The  Commission  find  it  almost  impossible  to  prevail  upon 
the  people  to  refrain  from  destroying  tish  in  the  localities  where  they 
abound.  It  seems  as  if  human  invention  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  the 
desire  for  Avholesale  destruction,  and  the  reluctance  which  men  feel  to 
complain  of  their  neighbors,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  enforce  the 
laws  in  such  cases.  If  the  Legislature  should  see  fit  to  make  an  appro- 
priation suflicient  to  allow  the  Commissioners  to  employ,  at  times,  a 
proper  person  to  look  after  such  violations  of  the  fish  laws  and  see  to 
their  enforcement,  we  think  this  evil  could  readily  be  suppressed,  as  the 
people  at  large  show  a  great  interest  in  having  the  law  enforced,  but  no 
one  is  willing  to  make  himself  obnoxious  by  being  an  informer.  All 
this  would  be  cured  by  placing  the  means  of  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  already  have  the  power  to  do  this,  and  have  done  it 
with  most  hopeful  results,  so  fjir  as  their  limited  means  have  allowed. 
It-will  be  necessary,  during  this  session  of  the  Lej/islature,  to  have 
passed  a  full  and  comprehensive  law  relating  to  all  kiiiils  of  fishing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whole  system  of  fish-traps,  seines,  fykes,  etc.,  should 
be  abolished  by  law.  Secondly,  the  meshes  of  the  nets  used  should  be 
regulated  by  law.  The  time  of  fishing  for  salmon  should  be  proi)erly 
limited.  There  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State  constant  complaints  of  the 
destruction  of  fish  by  saw.lust,  and  the  refuse  from  sawmills,  thrown  into 
the  streams;  and  petitions  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent  it  are 
now  before  the  Legislature.  This  Commission  will  be  aided  by  many 
citizens  interested  in  these  matters,  in  passing  a  law  covering  the  pisca- 
tory interests  of  the  State,  which  we  hope  will  be  favorably  acted  ujjon 
by  the  Legislature.  'J'he  Commissioners  have  taken  pains  to  asceriain 
the  season  of  the  j^ear  during  which  the  taking  of  salmon  should  be 
prohibited  by  law.  We  have  caused  careful  observations  to  be  ma.le  of 
the  time  at  which  the  salmon  ascend  to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  to  sjiawn, 
and  from  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  that  way, 
and  by  consulting  with  j)ersons  well  qualified  to  afford  advice  from  the 
results  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  would  recommend  that 
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the  taking  of  salmon  he  prohihited  hy  hiw  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  first  of  November.  It  HhouUI  ho  observe"!  that  the  having  iu  pos- 
session, or  ortVriiiir  for  sale  of  salmon,  ilurini;  the  dose  term  so  pro- 
Libiied,  hhouKI  be  punished  the  same  as  tlie  taking  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  your  Conimissioners,  with  much  diffidence,  would  ask 
the  aid  of  the  Legislature  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  which 
they  feel  they  have  just  commenced.  There  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
coming  season,  funds  to  erect  hatching  houses  at  such  stations  as  shall 
have  been  discovered  as  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  shad,  now  soon 
to  be  ex])ected  in  our  waters.  'J'he  renewal  of  our  ettort  to  bring  fish 
and  lobsters  across  the  continent,  so  nearly  successful  last  J'ear,  is  an 
earnest  wish  of  the  Commission.  Our  work  at  large  remains  unfinished 
at  the  time  that  we  are  best  qualified  to  jtrosecute  it.  The  amount  of 
apj>ropriation  necessary  to  carry  the  Commission  over  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  is  not  large,  and,  when  we  consider  the  object  to  be 
attair)ed,  we  leel  that  we  may  saleU*  ask  for  a  moiierale  sum,  without 
laying  a  vory  heavy  additional  burden  upon  the  peoj>le.  The  money 
already  expended  is  but  a  tritle  compared  with  the  benetits  to  bo  derived 
from  a  like  expenditure  in  the  immediate  future. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  duties  of  our  office,  the  whole  subject  of 
fish  breeding  had  I'Ut  lately  been  entertained  on  this  coast.  The  ground 
was  new,  and  the  field  of  operations  opened  to  the  Commission  covered 
a  large  extent  of  country  and  marked  varieties  of  clin)ate.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  educate  ourselves  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  to  move 
as  cautious!}'  and  economically  as  possible.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  take  great  interest  in  the  continuance  of  our  operations:  wo 
know  that  we  have  learned  a  great  dt-al  about  fish  culture  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  State.  We  believe  that  we  are  now  on  the  road  to  success. 
"We  are  willing  to  give  our  time  to  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  for  us 
to  make  this  rejjort  the  means  of  saying  that,  which  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known,  our  services  are  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the  State. 
"We  have  no  individual  interests  to  subserve,  and  wo  only  ask  aid  from 
the  Slate  in  order  that  we  may  serve  her,  and  cany  out  to  completion 
the  objects  for  which  this  Commission  was  created. 


EXPENDITURES. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  naade  to  aid  the  Commissioners  in  jJi'Oseeuting  their 
work,  and,  since  our  last  biennial  report,  we  have  expended  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 


1873. 
Jan.  25... 
Jan.  25.... 
Jan.  27.... 

March  17. 
April  19.., 


May  3 

May  5 

May  10... 
June  3.... 


Tune  12... 

ruly  2.... 
July  10.., 
July  14.., 


Paid  for  advertising  in  Union 

Paid  for  copying  report 

Paid  Comer  &  Co.,  for  Tahoe  trout  for  South 

Yuba 

Paid  telegraph 

Paid  expenses  of  establishing  hatching  station 

at  Clear  Lake,  expenses  of  hatching  white  fish 

eggs,  and  examination  of  Clear  Lake,   Blue 

Lake,  and  other  waters. 

Paid  Acclimatization  Society  for  speckled  trout 

placed  in  San  Andreas  Eeservoir 

Paid  Acclimatization  Society  for  speckled  trout 

placed  in  the  tributaries  of  Alameda  Creek... 

Paid  reward  for  first  shad  taken 

Paid  traveling  expenses  of  Commissioners 

Paid  traveling  expenses  of  R.  H.  Elam,  as  Fish 

Warden,  to  Santa  Cruz 

Paid  Haight  &  Temple,  for  legal  services 

Paid  Bugbee  for  drawings  for  fish  ladders 

Paid  Cleveland  for  fitting  up  breeding  troughs.. 

Paid  T.  H.  Selby  k,  Co.  for  lead  pipe 

Paid  expenses  of  defending  salmon  laws 

Paid  Acclimatization  Society  for  trout  placed  in 

American  liiver 

Paid  expenses  of  Commissioner  to  Sacramento 

to  meet  shad 

Paid  Comer  k  Frazcr  for  Tahoe  trout  placed  in 

Lake  Merced,  six  thousand  in  numlicr 

Paid  J.  G.  Woodbury  for  services  enforcing  the 

salmon  laws 

Carried  forward 


$22 

75 

59 

50 

300 

00 

50 

547 

26 

100 

00 

100 

00 

50 

00 

44 

00 

€0 

00 

50 

00 

30 

00 

■   77 

28 

38 

09 

48 

25 

100 

00 

8 

75 

120 

00 

104 

50 

81,761 

88 

18 

NKW    YORK. 

Horatio  Skymoitr Utica. 

RoBKRT  B.  RoosEVKLT ^'«'W  York  City. 

KnwARpM.  Smith RochesUr. 

NKW    JKK8KY. 

R.  P.  IIowKLi Woodbury. 

.1.  II.  Slack Hloomsbury. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

H.  J.  Rkedkr ^"^^"• 

B.  L.  Hewitt Holidaysburg. 

.Tamks  Duffy • Mariettn. 

VIKCilNIA. 

William  R.  Ball Mid  Lothian. 

Asa  Wall Wincho.tor. 

ALABAMA. 

Charles  S.  G.  Dostku Montgomery. 

Ro.  Tylkk Montgomery. 

D.  R.  Hundley Courtland. 

CALIFORNIA. 

B.  B.  Redding Sacramento. 

S.  K.Throckmorton San  Francisco. 

,    ,^    ,,  ,,  San  Franci>co. 

.1.  D.  Farwklt 

MICHIGAN. 

,.  1     ,     i>.„,  ..,.  Detroit. 

Governor.!.  J.  BAOLK-i 

Gkoroe  H.  Jerome 

,,  Kcor>ie. 

George  Clark  

(IIIIO. 

„  Loveland. 

John  Hussey 

IT    T"  ,™  Columnus. 

John  H.  Klippart 

-.       ,,  m   a.^,T,TTvr!  Cleavciand. 

Dr.  Klisha  T.  Stirling 


REPOKT 


Special  Committee  on  Fish  and  Game 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS     OF    THE     LEGISLATURE    OF 
THE    STATE    OF    NEVADA. 


G.  II.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Your  Select  Committee  on  Game  and  Fish,  to  whom 
was  referred  joint  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Nevada  relating  to  the 
protection  of  fish  in  the  Truckee  Kiver,  as  also  the  petition  of  citizens 
of  Truckee  Valley  upon  the  same  subject,  have  carefully  considered  the 
same,  and  report  the  following: 

That  the  special  cause  of  grievance  complained  of — the  running  of 
sawdust  in  the  Truckee  Eiver — applies  not  only  to  that  stream,  but  to 
many  others  in  our  State,  and  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  deleterious  effects  thereof  seems  to  prevail.  Your  committee  have 
given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  examined  carefully  the  petition 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  remonstrance  of 
the  mill  owners  and  others  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  upon  the 
subject. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are:  that  while  we  believe  the  practice  is 
a  bad  one  and  should  be  discontinued,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  without  inflicting  great  and  irreparable  injury  upon  the  manufac- 
turing interests  which  it  so  seriously  affects,  yet  we  do  not  think  it 
advisable  or  judicious  to  enact  any  law  at  the  present  session. 

The  mill  and  manufacturing  interests  located  upon  the  several  streams 
and  rivers  of  our  State  are  of  immense  value,  and  afford  employment  to 
thousands  of  people.  Mills  upon  these  rivers  and  streams  seem  to  have 
been  constructed  with  the  sole  purpose,  so  far  as  sawdust  is  concerned, 
of  having  the  same  carried  off  by  the  current,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others  or  of  injui*- 
ing  the  water.  It  does  not  appear  there  was  any  malicious  intent  in 
any  single  instance,  consequently  the  rights  of  all  parties  should  receive 
impartial  consideration.  From  the  evidence  before  us,  it  is  certain  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  invested  in  these  mill  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  that  a  change  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  sawdust 
would  involve  a  large  expenditure,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
mills  operated  by  water-power.  So  far  as  the  steam  mills  are  concerned, 
the  change  might  be  effected  by  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  capital. 

We  cannot  entirely  ignore  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  fish 
interests  of  the  State  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  our  people;  the  rapid 
depletion  of  many  of  the  streams  has  excited  great  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  we  will  soon  present  the  anomalous  condition  of  a 
country  with  the  finest  rivers,  bays,  and  streams  in  the  world,  destitute 
of  that  essential  article  of  food.     Public  spirited  and  enterprising  men 


are  makintc  great  efforts,  by  tlie  outla}'  of  their  j)rivate  means  and  sacri- 
fice of  their  lime,  to  restock  and  replenisli  tlie  bays,  rivers,  and  streams 
with  all  the  varieties  known  to  the  world. 

These  praiseworthy  efforts  should  he,  as  far  as  practicable,  seconded 
by  such  needful  lei,Mslatioi'i  as  ma}'  be  demanded.  Jf,  then,  it  can  be 
shown  officially,  by  disinterested  and  com])ctent  authority,  that  the 
running  of  sawdust  in  streams  destro^'s  the  ova  or  spawn  of  fish,  and  in 
consequence  tends  to  tlie  depiction  of  those  streams,  it  should  receive 
careful  attention,  and  just  and  wise  legislative  action.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  so  far  as  water  for  irrigating  purposes  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  running  of  sawdust  in  streams  used  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses in  the  farming  sections  is  deleterious  and  poisonous  to  thu  land,  it 
is  a  serious  evil,  and  should  be  remedied.  We  think  this  whole  subject 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  and  strict  investigation  of  the  Fish 
Commissioners,  and  be  the  subject  of  an  official  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature of  the  State. 

We  believe  that  the  mill  men  of  the  State  are  reasonable  people,  and 
if  they  can  be  convinced  that  the  present  mode  is  injurious  and  detri- 
mental to  vital  interests  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  will  in  time  so 
arrange  the  mode  and  manner  of  disposing  of  their  sawdust  as  will 
effectually  settle  the  whole  subject. 

A  MERMAN, 

Chairman. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


Joint  State  Prison  Committee 


IN   RELATION   TO   THE 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BRANCH  PRISON. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


State  Capitol,  February  26th,  1874. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  present  our  report  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  State  Prison,  and  the 
location  of  the  same  at  or  near  Folsom. 

From  our  observation  and  inspection  of  the  prison  and  prison 
grounds  at  San  Queutin,  and  our  knowledge  obtained  by  inspection,  by 
common  report,  by  the  testimony  of  physicians  and  others,  of  the  sur- 
roundings— sanitary  and  otherwise — of  the  proposed  site  for  a  Branch 
Prison  at  or  near  Folsom,  we  cannot  concur  with  the  majority  of  this 
committee  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Branch  Prison,  nor  as  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  Folsom  for  the  site  of  the  same.  We,  therefore,  do  not  concur 
in  the  majority  report,  and  in  verification  of  the  same,  call  attention  to 
the  following  facts: 

We  believe  that  the  first  question  to  be  determined  in  the  location  of 
any  public  building  should  be:  Is  the  climate  a  healthy  one,  or  is  it 
unhealthy?  The  proposed  location  for  a  Branch  Prison,  near  Folsom, 
we  believe  to  be  unhealthy;  that  malarial  diseases  do  exist  there,  and 
have  existed  there,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  This  condition  of  climate,  being  extremely  hot  from  June 
till  October,  together  with  different  types  of  malarial  fevers,  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  Branch  Prison  should  not  be  located  or 
built  there. 

We  believe  there  is  no  necessity  of  building  a  Branch  Prison  at  Fol- 
som— a  measure  which  would  incur  a  far  greater  expense  to  the  State  in 
erecting  the  prison  buildings  there  than  would  be  incurred  in  building  a 
Peformator}-  at  San  Quentin.  A  ]Jranch  Prison  at  Folsom  would  of 
necessity'  have  to  be  built  by  free  labor,  while  a  Peformatorj-  Prison  at 
San  Quentin  could  all  be  built  with  prison  labor,  and  the  present  prison 
would  be  used  to  confine  the  convicts  while  building  it,  thereby  saving 
great  expense.  With  two  prisons  widely  separated,  it  would  require 
two  sets  of  officers  and  guards  to  manage  tiie  respective  institutions, 
consequently  the  cost  of  management  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  not 
doubled.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  extra  expense  for  transportation  of 
convicts  and  mileage  ot  officers  in  charge,  would  be  addilionali}'  ex- 
pensive, from  the  lact  that  over  one  third  of  the  convicts  are  sent  IVoin 


JSiin  Fraiicisci),  wliicli  is  only  twelve  milos  I'loiii  San  (^uentin.  There 
are  but  three  Slates  of  tlio  Union  that  Iiave  Branel>  Prisons,  unci  those 
are  not  selt'sustainin"^. 

If  this  Branch  I'rison  was  built  on  the  proposed  site,  near  Folsoni, 
an<l  the  eonvicts  were  employed  in  the  quarries,  it  would  not  obviate 
the  present  objection  raised  by  the  associated  mechanics — that  prison 
lul>ur  should  not  cftnipcte  withJ'ree  labor.  Scarcely  any  occuj)ation  can 
be  adopted  without  competition  fi'om  some  source,  anil  the  stonecutters, 
quarrymen,  masons,  and  Ituililers,  would  have  just  as  much  cause  for 
comi)laint  hertafter,  as  the  mechaincs  of  San  Francisco  ami  throui^liout 
the  State  have  at  present  in  tlie  manufacture  of  furniture,  saddlery, 
shoes,  etc.,  now  carrietl  on  at  San  Quentin.  We  hold  that  the  primar}* 
aim  of  ])uiiishnH>nt  for  crime  should  be  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner, 
and  that  the  (piestion  of  competition  with  free  industry  should  have 
little  weight  in  determining  the  question  of  prison  reform.  What  we 
want,  and  fully  indorse,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  Prison, 
at  San  (Quentin,  in  addition  to  the  one  alreaily  there,  to  be  managed  by 
one  set  of  olficei-s,  wherein  the  convicts  will  lie  taught  useful  occupa- 
tions to  themselves  and  be  remunerative  to  the  State,  if  possible,  and 
during  their  confinement  unilergo  a  system  of  relorni  which  will  tit 
them,  when  discharged  from  prison,  to  become  useful  citizens. 

The  location  anil  climate  of  San  Quentin,  we  believe,  would  answer 
all  the  rcquii'ements  called  for  in  the  extending  ol"  prison  accommoda- 
tions, and  also  in  the  building  of  a  reformatory.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  and  the  location  central,  and  acce8sil>le  to  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  record  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  at  the  ."^an 
Quentin  I'rison  will  compare  favorably  with  any,  and  far  above  most 
institutions  of  a  similar  cliaracter  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  great  want  of  more  sleeping  apartments,  which,  in  great  part,  must 
be  attributed  to  a  healthy  climate. 

DAVID  (JOODAlvK, 
J.  J.   1)E  HAVEN, 
B.   F.  TUT  ILK, 
TllOM.\S  .1.  ABLKS, 
J.  R  COWDEKY, 
J.  D.  BYEKS. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


Gonimittec  on   Public    Buildings  and  Grounds 


l.N    RKIJARD  TO    THK 


CONDITION  AND  NECESSITIES  OF  THE  NAPA 
STATE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


G.  II.  SPRINGER STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  special  report  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition and  necessities  of  the  Napa  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane: 

The  committee  visited  Napa  City,  the  site  of  the  asylum,  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  and  gave  to  the  building,  and  also  to  the 
methods  of  business  in  connection  therewith  of  the  Directors,  a 
thorough  and  careful  examination.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  report  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  other  public  buildings  in  process  of  erection 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  this  one,  at  least,  is  progressing  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  Directors  are  proceeding  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  which  prudent  business  men  manifest  in  regard  to  their 
own  private  affairs.     The  work  thus  far  complete  consists  of  a  founda- 

'  tion  for  the  entire  building.  This  foundation  is  of  the  best  material, 
and  has  been  laid  in  a  thoroughly  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  at  remarkably  small  cost.  With  it  we  are  entirely  satisfied.  Some 
idea  of  its  dimensions  can  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  the 
foundation  wall  is  only  less  than  a  mile  in  length  by  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet. 

Contracts  have   been   entered    into    by  the   Directors  for  the   entire 

'  superstructure,  on  terms  which  are  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  character 
of  the  contractors  and  the  amounts  of  the  contract  prices.  The  awards 
were  made  by  the  Directors,  after  thorough  advertisement  and  a  spirited 
competition,  and  to  the  lowest  bidders.  The  Directors  have  made  no 
changes  in  their  original  plans;  but  they  have  departed,  in  some  in- 
stances and  respects,  from  their  first  intentions.  Some  of  these 
departui'cs  were  made  because  of  absolute  necessity,  and  others  upon 
suggestions  sanctioned  b}'  the  highest  authorities,  and  approved  by  the 
latest  and  best  experience. 

The  necessitj^  for  the  early  completion  of  this  building  is  so  apparent 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  intimated.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
asylum  at  Stockton  is  simply  a  shock  to  humanit}'.  Some  com])laint 
has  been  made  that  the  work  has  not  been  more  rapidly  pressed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  on  this  score,  that  the  Directors  have  made  cvcvy  pos- 
sible eff'ort  witli  the  means  at  their  command,  from  the  former  appropri- 
ation, and  have,  in  several  instances,  anticipated  their  receipts  from  the 

,    State   by  the  temporary  employment  of  their  private  fund,  in    large 

:■   amount,  and  without  interest. 
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Wo  find  that  the  sum  of  six  hurulred  thousand  dollars  will  be  nocos- 
sary  in  order  to  complete  the  building  according  to  the  present  plans 
anil  under  exiHtinj^  contracts.  Those  plans  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be 
changed  or  simjilitied  without  injury  instead  of  benefit.  And  we  are 
convinced,  as  bofure  stated,  that  the  contracts  cannot  be  improved,  even 
it'  it  were  possible  to  annul  thorn.  With  this  a<lditional  appropriation, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  l^uilding,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  and  the  acquisition  and  utilizali(jn  of  splendid  water 
privileges,  will  be  j»aid.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that 
It  will  then  be  the  cheapest  public  building  in  this  State. 

We  therolore  recommend  the  speedy  ap])ropj  iation  of  the  amount. 

THOMAS    BECK, 

WILLIAM    WIKT    PENDEGA8T, 

JOHN    BOGCiS, 

JAMES    A.    DUFFY, 

JOHN  McMUKKY, 

WILLIAM    T.   GAKRATT. 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT 


Committee  on  Corporations. 


!-(«) 


O.  n.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President:  As  the  railroad  bills,  including  Assembly  Bill  No.  2, 
known  as  the  Freeman  Bill,  the  bill  reported  from  this  committee,  en- 
titled "An  Act  presoribing  the  maximum  rates  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  railroads  of 
this  State,"  and  the  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  for  Senate 
Bill  No.  — ,  providing  for  a  Board  of  Transportation  Commissioners, 
have  been  made  the  special  order  for  Thursday  of  the  present  week, 
and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  our  final  report  on 
tlie  subject  of  fares  and  freights  before  the  Senate  prior  to  that  date, 
we  beg  to  submit  a  preliminary  report,  containing  some  statements  nec- 
essary to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  bills  the  Senate  will  then  be 
called  on  to  adopt  or  reject. 

To  an}'  one  who  has  bestowed  a  moment's  thought  on  the  subject,  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is  one  full  of  difficulty.  It  is  un- 
necessary also  to  state  that  it  is  one  in  which  are  involved  large  inter- 
ests. In  recommending  that  Assembly  Bill  No.  2  do  not  pass,  the 
committee  believe,  at  least,  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
State.  The  committee  have  been  to  some  pains  to  collect  such  facts  as 
they  could  lay  their  hands  <  n,  and  have  prepared  some  tabular  state- 
ments which  they  think  demonstrate  that  the  bill,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  woukl  operate  ver}^  injuriously  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
State.  But  it  will  rest  with  the  Senate  to  determine  whether,  after  they 
have  examined  some  of  the  facts  which  had  weight  with  the  committee, 
the  bill  sliould  pass  into  the  statute  books  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

While  the  committee  could  not  approve  Assembly  Bill  No.  2,  and 
believed  that  its  passage  would  prove  a  ])ublic  ealamit}',  the  majority  of 
them  believe  that  the  fares  and  freight  charged  by  railroads  for  the 
transportation  of  ])assengers  and  goods,  are  ])roper  subjects  of  legisla- 
tive control;  and  wliile  they  firmly  and  unequivocall}'  assert  the  right 
of  the  Legislatui-e  to  regulate  and  control  the  railroaijs  operating  within 
the  State,  they  fieely  concede  the  dilficuities  attending  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  either  the  source  or  nature 
of  these  dilficuities  at  this  time.  Believing  that  the  Legislature  ])os3es- 
ses  the  constitutional  power  to  fix  the  rates  of  charges  which  railroads 
may  impose  lor  the  services  they  render,  and  that  there  exists  at  this 
time  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  this  i)ower,  the  majority  of  the 


cominittco  agreed  on  bills  Avhich  ihoy  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  asked  to  be  passed.  That  Senators  may  pass  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  bills  now  before  the  Senate, 
having  the  one  eommon  object  of  regulating  raiIroa<l  fares  and  freights, 
the  statements  in  this  pndiminar}'  report  are  now  made,  in  advance  of 
our  final  rei)ort,  that  they  may  be  printed  ](rior  to  the  day  set  for  action 
on  the  bills. 

The  rates  for  fare  are  the  same  in  both  bills,  except  for  the  first  si.xty- 
two  miles.  The  Assembly  bill  adopts  four  cents  j)er  mile  as  the  pas- 
senger rate  for  all  distances.  The  lull  reported  by  this  eomniitteo 
adojits  six  cents  per  mile  for  the  first  thirty  miles;  five  cents  per  mile 
for  all  distances  from  thirty-six  to  and  including  fifty  miles;  from  fifty 
miles  to  and  including  sixtj'-two  miles  there  is  one  uniform  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  uniform  rate  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  became  necessary  in  drop|iing  from  five  cents  to  four  cents  per 
mile,  to  prevent  the  charge  for  a  longer  distance  being  less  than  that 
for  a  shorter  one.  The  rate  of  six  cents  per  mile  for  thirty  miles,  and 
that  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  fifty  miles,  was  adopted  because  of  a  sup- 
posed necessity  in  the  interest  of  short  roads.  The  committio  do 
not  doubt  the  desirableness  of  low  fares,  nor  have  they  an}^  disposition 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  advantages  of  them.  But  the  abilit}'  of 
railroads  to  furnish  low  fares  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  disposition 
or  Avill  of  legislative  bodies.  If  the  examination  which  the  comniittee 
made  of  the  sulject  had  satisfied  them  that  the  short  roads  running 
through  sparsely  settled  districts  could  afibrd  to  carry  for  four  cents  per 
mile,  they  would  gladly  have  adopted  that  rate  for  short  as  well  as  long 
distances;  in  fact,  it  would  have  given  them  much  more  pleasure  to  have 
reported  a  bill  with  the  rate  at  three  cents,  or  even  two  cents  a  mile,  if 
they  could  have  felt  assured  that  such  i\  report  would  secure  fares  to 
the  j#oi)le  at  those  rales.  Kow,  unfortunatel}',  the  legislative  disposi- 
tion, or  even  will,  may  not  be  in  all  instances  an  exact  measure  of  the 
ability  of  railroads  to  render  cheap  service.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  six  cents  ]icr  mile  was  adopted 
■with  special  reference  to  the  road  between  Marj-svillc  and  Orcville,  and 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  with  reference  lo  the  road  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Shingle  Springs.  Such  statements  were  made  before  the 
committee  as  maile  it  appear  exlremel}"  probable  that  if  the  rate  of  tour 
cents  j»er  mile.  coiijoine<l  with  reduced  rates  of  freight,  were  atlopted,  the 
roads  would  cease  to  bo  operated.  Certainly,  if  the  statements  niado 
■were  correct,  there  wouM  have  been  no  inducement  to  continue  to 
oi>crate  them.  The  committee  supposed  that  the  people  interesteil 
■would,  perhajis,  prefer  to  pay  these  comparatively  high  rates,  rather 
than  have  no  roads.  Other  short  roails  were  similarly  situated.  But 
because  six  cents  was  adopted  through  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  con- 
dition of  several  short  roads,  it  does  not  follow  that  other  roads  which 
are  under  no  such  necessity,  must  charge  the  six  or  five  cents.  The 
present  maximum  i-ate  is  ten  cents  per  mile,  yet  there  are  few,  if  any 
places,  where  it  is  charge<l.  About  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  and  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, competition  has  kept  charges  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  wo 
may  I'easonably  trust  to  conijietition  to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 

Your  committee  have  found  freights  a  much  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult matter,  ^ov  will  Senators  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Assembly  bill  and  the 
Ull  reported  by  the  committee  respectively,  and  come  in  all  instances  to 


satisfiictoiy  conclusions  as  to  the  cheapness  of  their  respective  rates. 
This  difficulty  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  freight 
is  not  the  same  in  both.  The  Assembly  bill  adopted  oue  uniform  rata 
for  all  distances  bej'ond  eighty  miles,  but  this  is  for  a  class  or  classes  of 
goods  not  specifically  enumerated,  nor  so  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible 
to  tell  what  is  embraced.  It  may  be  conceded,  hovvever,  as  certain,  that 
grain,  and  the  heavier  and  more  compact  articles  of  merchandise,  will  fall 
into  it.  For  bulky  articles,  however,  other  rates  are  established.  Arti- 
cles, two  thousand  pounds  of  which  measure  from  fifty  to  sixty  cubic  feet, 
the  rate  is  twentj'-five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  rate  for  heavy  articles; 
that  is,  for  distances  over  eighty  miles,  it  is  three  and  three  quarter  ceuts 
per  mile;  on  articles,  two  thousand  pounds  of  which  measure  from  sixty 
to  sevent}^  cubic  feet,  the  rate  is  four  and  a  half  cents  per  mile;  on  arti- 
cles, two  thousand  pounds  of  which  measure  from  seventy  to  eighty 
cubic  feet,  the  rate  is  five  cents  and  a  quarter  per  mile;  on  all  articles, 
two  thousand  pounds  of  which  measure  eighty  cubic  feet  and  over,  the 
rate  is  six  cents  per  mile.  While  there  is,  apparently,  but  one  rate 
prescribed  for  distances  over  eighty  miles,  there  are,  in  fact,  five  dis- 
tinct rates.  And  what  is  a  fact  of  very  material  moment,  no  one  can 
tell  what  articles  fall  into  any  one  of  these  classes,  or  what  proportion 
of  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  done,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
at  any  one  of  these  rates.  Certainlj^,  many  articles,  such  as  lumber, 
wood,  etc.,  wMiich  ought  to  be  carried  at  the  lowest  rates,  fall  into  the 
highest  classes.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  classification  wholly  new  to  rail- 
roads, ami  one,  the  effects  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict 
before  trial.  Some  of  its  eftects,  of  a  most  remarkable  character,  when 
conjoined  with  the  additional  percentage  allowed  for  altitude,  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  tabular  statements  in  this  report  concerning  lumber  and 
wood.  While  the  rate  fixed  in  this  bill  for  distances  over  eighty  miles, 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  but  three  cents  per  mile,  the  average  rate 
of  all  freight  carried,  aside  from  grain,  would  probably  approximate 
more  nearly  to  four  and  a  half  or  five  cents.  Grain,  which  ought  to  be 
carried,  tor  all  distances  over  oue  hundred  miles,  at  much  less  than 
three  cents  ])er  mile,  is  allowed  the  full  three  cents,  no  matter  how 
great  the  distance;  other  articles  are  allowed,  some  three  and  three 
quarter  cents  per  mile,  some  four  and  a  half  ceuts  per  mile,  some  five 
and  a  quarter  cents,  and  some  even  six.  But  the  vice  of  the  classifica- 
tion is  in  this,  that  the  articles  least  able  arc  liable  to  have  to  pa}^  the 
highest  rates,  as  the  result  of  the  method  of  classification.  As  for  ex- 
amples: dry  pine  wood,  an  article  the  least  able  to  stand  a  high  rate  of 
freiglit,  under  the  Assembly  bill,  would  be  in  the  six  cent  to  the  mile 
class,  the  highest  rate  provided.  To  what  extent  this  vicious  mode  of 
classification  would  doom  articles  which  ought  to  be  carried  afc  the 
lowest  rates  to  pay  the  highest,  we  cannot  sa^^;  but  the  very  fact  that 
it  docs  do  it,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
nicel}'  how  many  articles  it  would  subject  to  this  injustice. 

The  bill  did  not  commend  itself  to  your  committee  lor  another  rea- 
son: we  wei'c  unable  to  see  that  it  would  enable  the  producers  of  the 
State,  except  those  in  least  need  of  help,  to  get  their  coarse  and  low- 
priced  ))roducts  to  market  at  any  lower  rate  than  they  have  hcreloforo 
paid.  The  rates  fixed  for  lumber  are  more  than  double  those  now 
charged;  those  for  grain,  at  points  over  a  hundred  miles,  greatly  in 
advance  of  present  rates.  The  lumberman  is  not  so  much  coneerned 
about  the  freight  on  the  few  tons  of  morcbandiso  he  may  want,  as  ho  is 
about  the  freight  on  the  thousands  of  tons  ol"  lumber  ho  is  shipping  off. 
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A  few  !\'l(litional  cents  per  ton  on  the  latter  cats  up  his  profits,  destroys 
the  value  of  Iiis  projiorty,  and  sets  him  a<lrift  a  haiikriijit,  while  as 
•many  dollars  per  ton  aildeil  to  the  iVoii^ht  on  the  mereliun<li8e  ho  con- 
sumes, would  be  almost  untelt.  To  tlie  farmer,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of 
comparalive  inditlorence  whether  he  pa3's  a  dollar  or  two  more  or  less 
])er  ton  for  the  merchamlise  ho  consumes  on  his  farm;  hut  in  a  few  cents 
])er  ton  on  his  crop  is  involved  the  momentous  (juestion  whether  his 
business  is  a  successor  a  failure — whellK-r  his  lands  are  a  valuable  ai,'ri- 
cultural  heritage,  or  worthless  for  such  purposes.  An}-  atlmipled 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem  which  does  not  direct  its  main 
efforts  to  procuring  lower  rates  of  J'reight  for  the  coarse  or  unmanulac- 
lured  )>roduct8  of  the  country,  ignores  the  real  wants  of  the  State,  and 
must  fail. 

Another  point  in  which  the  bill  fails:  It  docs  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  long  distances  with  low  rates.  The  effects  of  railroads 
must  be,  when  operated  on  correct  principles,  to  destroy-  the  natural 
monopoly  which  lands  situated  near  marUels  have.  The  utility  of  rail- 
roads is*  seen  most  strikingly  in  their  etfecls  in  l>ringing  lands  remote 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  those  near  such 
markets. 

Wliile  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  that  freights  from  ]ioints  near  markets 
should  be  placed  so  high  as  to  j)roduce  a  surplus  revenue,  so  as  to  allow 
products  to  be  carried  from  remote  points  at  less  than  the  cost  of  njov- 
ing  them,  the  remote  points  ougiit  to  bo  allowed  all  the  advantages 
transportation  by  rail  naturally  gives.  It  is  clear  that,  other  tilings 
being  equal,  the  rate  per  mile  at  which  freight  can  be  carried  steadily 
diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  The  Assembly  bill  utterly 
ignores  this  obvious  princi])le,  at  all  distances  beyond  eighty  miles,  and, 
we  think,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public  interests. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  attempts  to  steer  clear,  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  the  evils  pointed  out  in  the  Assembly  bill.  It  adoi)ts  two 
fundamental  or  base  rates,  so  to  S])eak,  from  which  others  are  deduced — 
the  merchandise  rate  and  the  grain  rate.  Thus  all  the  articles  of  freight 
are  sej)arated  into  two  grand  classes.  For  the  merchandise  (lass,  a 
higher  rate  of  freight  is  iiroviiled;  for  the  grain  class,  in  which  is 
included  lumber,  wood,  and  other  low-]>riccd  artieles — the  pro<iucts  oi' 
the  country — a  lower  rate  is  establishe<l. 

In  the  bdl  of  the  committee,  the  rate  provided  for  first  class  freight  is 
the  standard  rate,  by  refei-ence  to  which  the  rate  for  other  nierehandisL' 
is  fi.Xfd.  'I'hus,  all  articles  designated  as  second-class  freight  in  the 
classification  given  in  the  bill,  are  charged  at  eighty  i>er  cent  of  the  rale 
fixed  for  first-class  freight;  articles  marked  "  third-class"  arc  charged 
at  sovi'iity  i)er  cent  of  the  rales  fixed  for  first-class;  articles  marked 
"fourth-class,"  with  sixt}' per  cent;  and  articles  marked  "fifth-class," 
•with  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  rates  fixed  for  first-class  freight.  The 
classification  being  enacted  as  a  part  of  tho  bill,  there  is  not  the  uncer- 
tainty whict*  characterizes  the  Assembl}'  Bill,  as  to  the  rate  an}-  articb^ 
•will  he  cliarged.  Wo  recognize  another:  Tlio  i)ractical  operations  oi 
the  two  bills  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  tabular  statements  show- 
ing the  amount  chargeable  per  ton  utxler  each,  at  varying  distances. 

iStatcment  2s'o.  1  exhibits  the  j)resent  charges  ])er  ton  for  first-class 
freight  by  tho  Central  Pacific  Company  on  the  Western  Pacitic  and 
the  Calilornia  and  Oregon  roa<ls,  the  sums  chargeable  under  tho  bill 
reported  by  tho  committee,  the  sums  chargeable  under  tho  Assembly 
bill,  and  tho  average  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  Illinois  Commissioners  for 


the  roads  with  tlio  lowest  grade  of  freights.  Tlic  Illinois  Commissioners 
prescribe  four  rates  for  merchandise,  and  the  sums  given  in  the  annexed 
statement  represent  the  average  of  those  rates  on  the  class  of  roads 
provided  with  the  lowest  grade  of  freights. 

Statement  Ho.  1. 


NAMES  OF  STATIONS. 

Present  charges  per  ton 
by  the  C.  P.  E.  E. 
Co.  to  stations  named. 

Amounts  chargeable  to 
stations  named  under 
bill     of    Corporation 

Amounts  chargoable  to 
stations  nannKl  under 
the  Freeman  bill 

Average  of  tolls    pre- 
scribed    by     Illinois 
Commissioners  for  Il- 
linois roads,  with  llie 
lowest  freight  grade... 

To  San  Francisco,  from — 
Oakland 

7 
9 
16 
18 
27 
30 
37 
48 
56 
64 
70 
82 
92 
98 
07 
13 
24 
40 
43 
48 
55 
58 

69 
73 
76 
86 
92 
99 
08 
13 
23 
.28 
.36 
40 
!43 
!50 
!.54 
.63 
:70 
.75 
M 
!92 
.99 
105 
10 

$1  20 

1  40 

2  40 
2  40 
2  40 

2  40 

3  00 
3  00 
8  00 
3  00 
3  20 
3  20 
3  20 
3  40 

3  40         i 
3  GO 
3  GO 

3  60 

4  00 
4  40 

4  80 

5  20 

5  60 

5  80 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  80 

7  20 

7  60 

8  40 

8  80 

9  00 
9  60 

10  00 

11  00 
11  60 
13  00 

13  40 

14  00 
16  00 

16  40 

17  20 

17  60 

18  00 

?1  62 

1  74 

2  16 
2  28 

2  82 

3  00 
3  21 
3  54 
3  72 

3  SS 

4  00 
.4  24 
4  44 
4  56 
4  74 

4  86 

5  08 
5  40 
5  46 
5  45 
5  70 
5  76 

5  98 

6  06 
6  12 
6  32 
6  44 
6  58 
6  76 

6  86 

7  06 
7  18 

7  32 

8  40 
8  50 
8  75 
8  89 

10  .52 

10  80 

11  00 

12  82 

13  14 
13  45 
13  72 
13  95 

70 

90 

^1  60 

1  SO 

1  80 

1  80 

1  90 

2  00 
2  10 
2  24 
2  27 
2  46 
2  76 

2  94 

3  21 
3  39 

3  72 

4  20 
4  29 
4  44 
4  65 

4  74 

5  07 
5  19 
5  28 
5  58 
5  76 

5  97 

6  24 
6  39 
()  69 

6  84 

7  08 
7<|20 
7  29 
7  50 
7  62 

7  89 

8  10 
8  25 
8  55 
8  76 

8  97 

9  15 
9  30 

%2  38 
2  42 

Broolvlj^n    

San  Leandro  

2  60 

San  Lorenzo 

2  94 

Decoto 

3  33 

Niles 

3  45 

3  66 

Livermoro  

3  99 

Altamont 

4  23 

Midway 

4  47 

Ellis 

4  64 

Lathrop 

Stockton 

Castle 

5  01 
5  31 
5  49 

Acampo 1 

5  76 

Gait ] 

5  94 

Elk  Grove 1 

6  27 

Sacramento 

6  75 
6  81 

Arcade  1 

6  93 

Antelope 1 

7  08 

R.  Junction 1 

7  15 

OREGON   DIVISION. 

Lincoln 1 

7  40 

Ewing 

Sheridan ] 

7  49 
7  56 

Keeds 1 

7  78 

7  92 

Lomo 1 

8  07 

8  28 

16lorOf.« i 

8  39 

tT=>                                               * 

8  61 

Durham ^ 

8  73 

Chico I 

8  91 

Shaws i 

9  00 

Nord 1 

9  06 

Soto  ^ 

9  22 

9  29 

Tehama |      i 

9  45 

9  58 

Eed  Bluff !      i 

9  67 

Cottonwood i 

9  85 
9  97 

Anderson i 

Clear   Creek I 

10  10 
10  19 
10  26 

An  inspection  of  the  above  statement  shows: 

First — That  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  Assembly  bill  is  lower  than  tiio 
rate  prest-ribeil  by  the  bill  rei)orteil  by  this  conunittee;  that  it  is  lower, 
also,  than  the  rates  now  eliari,foil  by  the  company,  e-xcept  at  a  few 
stations;  and  tliat  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  rates  tixcd  by  the 
Illinois  Commissioners  for  the  Illinois  roads. 

Second — That  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  prescribes  rates  hit^her 
than  those  now  charged  by  the  company,  at  all  i)oints  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Marysville — a  distance  of  one  hundrctl  and  ninety-two  miles — 
and  at  all  ]>oints  bej'ond,  its  rates  are  below  those  now  changed. 

Third — That  the  rates  in  the  committee's  bill,  at  all  points  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vina — a  distance  of  two  hundred  ami  tift^'-four  miles — are 
much  below  those  prescribed  b}'  the  Illinois  Commissioners  for  the 
Illinois  roads,  while  for  distances  greater  than  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  miles,  the  Illinois  rates  are  under  those  tixed  by  the  committee. 

From  an  examination  of  the  freight  schedules  of  many  roads,  as  well 
as  from  comjiaring  their  rates  with  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Illinois  Com- 
missioners, the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  Central  Pacific  Company 
are  carrying  freights  at  extremely  low  rates  now  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacranu-nto,  and  interme<iiate  points.  If  their  rates  were  as  low  else- 
where, no  legislation  would  lie  needed  to  reduce  them.  These  rates  are 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  competition  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Kivers.  In  the  regulation  of  freights  this  j»ortion  of  road  may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration,  as  not  requiring  legislative  control. 

Statement  No.  2  exhibits  the  present  charges  per  ton,  by  the  car  load, 
for  grain,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  the  sums  chargeable  under 
the  bill  repoi-ted  by  the  committee,  the  sums  chargeable  under  the 
Assembly  bill,  and  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Illinois  Commissioners 
for  the  Illinois  roads,  having  the  lowest  freight  grade. 

Statement  JS'o.  2. 


NAMES  OF  STATIONS. 

Mile*. 

Present  charges  per  ton, 
by  th<3  car  load,  for 
grain, to  stations  nam- 
ed by  C.  P.  K.  K.  Co. 

Sums    chargeable    per 
ton,  by  the  car  load, 
for  grain,  to  stations 
named   under  bill  of 
Cor.  Committee 

Sums    chargeable    per 
ton,   under   Freeman 
bill 

Rates  prescribed  by  Illi- 
nois    Commissioners 
for  grain,  by  the  car 
load,  on  Illinois  roads 
with       the       lowest 
freight  grades 

To  SfUi  Frnnci.sQOy  /ro7n— 

16 
18 
27 
•M 
37 
48 
f)(5 
(54 
70 
82 

in 

98 
107 
113 
124 

§1  2.i 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 

1  80 

2  50 
2  (iO 
2  60 
2  CO 
2  SO 
2  50 

?1  80 

1  8(5 

2  11 
2  20 
2  27 
2  38 
2  46 
2  .54 
2  60 
2  72 
2  82 
2  88 

2  97 

3  03 
3  14 

$1  (50 
1  80 
1  SO 
1  80 

1  90 

2  (W 
2  10 
2  24 
2  27 
2  46 
2  76 

2  94 

3  21 
3  29 
3  72 

91  22 

1  26 

Dec.to • 

JJil,,.;                                     

1  44 

1  50 

SuBol 

1  63 

Livernx'ie 

Altiinwint  

Midway 

Elli-  .." 

1  84 

1  98 

2  13 

2  27 

2  50 

Stofktun 

2  69 

(jaatir          

2  81 

3  20 
3  20 
3  40 

2  92 

Gait 

Elk  Grovo 

2  98 

3  08 

Statement  No.  2— Continued. 


NAMES  OF  STATIONS, 


To  San  Franciscg  from- 


Sacramento 

Arcade 

Antelope 

E.  K.  Junction. 


OREGON  division: 


Lincoln  

Ewing 

Sheridan 

Reed's 

Mar3-;<vilie.... 

Lomo 

Live  Oak 

Biggs' 

Durham 

Chico 

Shaw's 

Nord 

Soto 

Vina 

Tehama 

Eawson  

Eed  Bluti: 

Hooker.. 

Cottonwood- 
Anderson  .... 
Clear  Creek. 
Eeading 


VISALIA  division: 

Lathrop 

Morrano 

Stanislaus 

Salida 

Modesto 

Ceres 

Keys'  

Turlock  

Cres!=ey 

Arena 

Atwater 

Merced 

Plainsliurg 

Minturn 

Bereiida 

BordiMi 

Sycamore 

Fresno 

Fowler 

K.  River 

Goshen 

Tulare 

Tipton 


Miles. 


140 
148 
155 
158 


169 
173 
176 
186 
192 
199 
218 
223 
228 
236 
240 
243 
250 
254 
263 
270 
275 
285 
292 
299 
305 
310 


82 
88 
93 
97 
102 
107 
110 
115 
125 
128 
132 
139 
149 
iryQ 
165 
175 
184 
194 
204 
214 
228 
239 
249 


hj 


W2  o  =" 

o  =■ 


QS  o-o 


$3  60 
3  80 
3  80 
3  80 


20 
20 
40 
40 
40 
20 


5  40 

5  80 

6  00 
6  40 
6  60 

6  80 

7  00 
7  00 
7  50 
7  50 


C    ""^    "^    "-1    "^ 
ij   3     ■  p  en 

— •  m   O   _   ", 


p  a" 


cc  cr'pr 


80 
80 
80 
80 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 
00 
00 
20 
80 
40 
6  00 
6  40 

6  80 

7  00 
7  20 

7  40 

"i'm 

8  00 


?3  30 
3  38 
3  48 
3  55 


80 
89 
96 
18 
32 
47 
68 
01 
13 
31 
40 
46 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
70 
84 
98 
10 


6  20 


2  72 

2  78 
2  83 
2  87 
2  92 

2  97 

3  00 
3  05 


£23 


5  <» 


$4  20 
4  44 
4  65 
4  74 


79 

24 

6  39 

6  84 

7  08 
7  20 
7  29 
7  50 
7  62 

7  89 

8  10 
8  25 
8  55 
8  76 

8  97 

9  15 
9  30 


84 

96 

17. 

47 

68 

95 

25 

52 

82 

12 

42 

6  84 

7  17 
7  47 


W 


tr'^-  cm     -o 

3  ^5   B   CO 

0  -^    CD    O  ^^ 

1  i    O    2    M 


S5  O  (0  M 

-^  "■  H  s 


$3  24 
3  31 
3  38 
3  41 


3  49 

3  52 

3  54 

3  62 

3  67 

3  72 

3  79 

3  91 

3  95 

4  01 

4  04 

4  06 

4  12 

4  15 

4  22 

4  27 

4  31 

4  38 

4  42 

4  46 

4  50 

4  52 

2  50 

2  62 

2  71 

2  79 

2  87 

2  92 

2  95 

3  00 

3  09 

3  12 

3  16 

3  23 

3  32 

3  39 

3  46 

3  54 

3  61 

3  68 

3  76 

3  84 

3  95 

4  03 

4  11 

10 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  above  statement  will  sufTuc  to  cxl)il>it  tlio 
effects  of  tlio  two  bills,  respectively,  so  lur  as  this  class  of  freight  is 
concerned. 

Statement  No.  3  exhibits  the  present  charges  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Company  per  ton,  by  the  car  load,  on  lunibor,  the  sums  chargeable  under 
the  bill  of  the  cumniittee,  and  the  sums  chargeable  under  the  Assembly 
bill. 

Statement  No.  3. 


NAMES  OF  STATIONS. 


To  San  Francisco,  from — 

Auburn 

Clippor  Gai> 

New  England  Mills 

Colfax 

(ioldllun 

Dukh  Flat 

Alta > 

Shady  Kiin 

Blue  Cafiuii  

Emigrant  Gap 

Cisco 

Ca.-cftde % 

Siinunit  Valley 

Tnukcc 

]i.K.a 

State  Line 

To  Sacramento,  from — 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gn]> 

New  England  Mills 

Colfax 

Gold  Klin 

DiiUli  Flat 

Alta 

Shady  Wwu 

Blue  Cafiiiti  

Eniigraut  Ga|> 

Cisco 

Cascade 

Kuiiimit  Valley 

Truckoe 

Boca 

Stale  line 


176 
1^3 

189 
Ut4 

20  "> 
207 
200 
213 
218 
223 
XVI 
23!) 
242 
2(iO 
2(kS 
278 


43 

49 

54 

05 

67 

69 

73 

78 

S3 

92 

99 

1(12 

120 

128 

138 


C    3  -    jq 

9S^ 


S3  20 


1  80 

2  40 

2  r.o 

2  50 
2  80 
2  80 

2  SO 

3  00 
3  (10 
3  20 

3  ::o 

8  ."0 

3  r.o 

3  110 

3  80 

4  00 


7^~  ^  c  2 

c  is  o-  S 
SSI" 

=    ^  3  * 


$3  47 
3  60 
3  74 

3  84 


4  00 
4  11 
4  14 
4  22 
4  32 
4  42 


69 
74 

79 
95 
95 
95 


1  99 

2  Of) 
2  11 
2  15 
2  25 
2  27 
2  28 


*2, 

37 

2 

41 

'•> 

49 

o 

55 

2 

73 

2 

80 

2 

89 

CO 

p=  3 
=  J9 


25* 


$7  92 
8  ;« 

8  79 
.  9  13 

9  87 
10  00 
10  14 
10  41 

10  75 

11  08 

11  70 

12  16 

12  37 

13  59 

14  13 
14  80 


2  85 

3  25 
3  52 

67 
10 
11 


45 


78 
5  40 

5  87 

6  07 

7  29 

7  83 

8  48 
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Statement  No.  3 — Continued. 


NAMES    OF   STATIONS. 


•tI     I 

m 

3   -i   ^            P  CD  „   -   r' 

p'"  —  o 

.  •—  J 

MILES,          I    c  :*.1? 

•d  -'"^S. 

^~-  z 

So  :i» 

C  — cs 

?^=s 

:.i; 

3  &.i,-* 

5?i= 

C'^   -.   3 

9S^. 

To  Chico,  from- 

Auhurn 

Clipper  Gap 

New  Enghiiid  Mill? 

Coltax  

Gold  Eun 

Dutch  Flat 

Alta 

Shady  Run 

Blue  Canon 

Emigrant  Gap 

Cisco 

Cascade 

Summit  Valley 

Summit 

Truckee 

Boca 

State  Line 

To  Merced,  from 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gap 

New  England  Mills 

Coltax 

Gold  Run 

Dutch  Flat 

Alta 

Shady  Run 

Blue  Caiion 

Emigrant  Gap 

Cisco 

Cascade 

Summit  Valley 

Summit 

Truckee 

Boca 

State  Line.' 


96 
103 
109 
114 
125 
127 
129 
1H8 
138 
143 
152 
1.59 
162 
165 
180 
188 
198 


169 
176 
182 
187 
198 
200 
202 
205 
208 
2i:} 
222 
229 
232 
235 
2,50 
258 
268 


?3  20 
3  40 
3  50 


6  30 
6  50 
6  90 

6  90 

7  20 
7  20 
7  20 
7  40 
7  40 
7  60 
7  70 
7  70 
7  90 

7  90 

8  00 
8  20 
8  40 


oli 

r.8 

()4 
OS 
78 
79 
81 
2  85 
2  89 

2  94 

3  01 


3  92 


3  35 
3  49 
3  60 
3  71 


The  enormously  high  rates  iiUowcd  b}''  tlic  Assembly  bill  is  dire  to  tho 
double  percent:i<^e  allowed  lor  bulk  and  altitude.  Dry  lumber  falls  into 
that  ehiss  of  freight,  for  which  there  is  allowed  to  be  added  tifty  per 
cent  for  bulk;  and  in  the  computation  of  the  sums  given  in  the  above 
statement,  Auburn  was  taken  as  the  point  at  which  an  increase  of  rate 
was  allowed  for  altitude. 
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Statement  No.  4  exiiil.its  llio  i)rosont  cliaru^es  of  ilu>  Ct'ntrni  Tacific 
(onipaiiy  lor  wood  per  ton,  \>y  tlie  car  load,  the  sinn,>,  eliar^M-alde  under 
the  lull  ol"  the  eoniiuittoe,  and    the  sums  ehargeahle  un.ler  the  Ahsemhly 


bill 


Statement  Xo.  4. 


-X.V.MES    OF    STATIONS. 


To  Sacramento  City,  from— 

Auburn 

Clipper  (ijip 

K.  E.  Miii.< ;.■; 

Colfax 

Gold  Kun 

Dutch  Fiat 

Alia 

Shady  Kiin... 

UliH^  Caiion 

Emigrant  Gap 

Ci>co 

Ca.'cade 

Summit  Valley 

Summit 

Truckee 

]}..ca 

State  i.inr 


^ 

^ 

75 

t: 

en 

P5x    o    3 

Iff! 

E!S  c*  = 

•      ZT  S    r^ 

?.           -1- 

' 

•    -•  — :^ 

s  »  ^  T     i    s  *   ?_,S 

^  S    C    S5 

c=  ^=S     1 

-     yi 

c  '  cjn 

c  2  -  » 

Z-T^ 

i  ->  rs 
a.?  "^ 

'-§2 

bio  by  the  car 
od,  to  the  ^ta- 
1,  under  Cor- 
mmittee  Bill.. 

-    -    » 

111 
=    B    -» 

9s^ 

»   »   3 

3fi 

§1  fio 

4.3 

1  70 

41) 

1  70 

54 

1  80 

6.5 

1  IK) 

(i7 

2  10 

ti9 

2  10 

73 

2  20 

78 

2  30 

83 

2  40 

JI2 

2  60 

J1U 

2  JtO 

102 

3  00 

lO.T 

3  00 

120 

3  30 

l--'8 

3  r)0 

138 

3  60 

?1 

71 

1 1 

8.5 

y3 

9.5 

97 

99 

04 

07 

U 

21 

2 

24 

2 

;>;> 

2 

41 

O 

49 

$3  31 
3  78 

3  9.5 

4  28 
4  84 

4  87 

5  07 
.5  25 

5  31 
.5  .'■.8 

6  30 
(!  84 

7  08 

7  32 

8  50 

9  13 
9  91 


The  douhle  perccntafifc  for  bulk  and  altitude  opemirs  luri',  al.so,  under 
the  A.S8enibly  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  lumber,  to  swell  the  rates  lo  almost 
I'abulous  sums.  Jn  dry  hard-wood,  accoidini,'  to  the  accepted  estimates 
of  its  wei«rht,  there  is  chari^i-alde  for  bulk,  seventy  live  per  cent;  and  on 
di-y  soil  Wood  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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Statement  Xo.  5  exhibits  the  present  charges  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Company  per  ton  on  first-class  freight,  between  the  Town  of  Eocklin 
and  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  the  sums  chargeable  under  the  bill  of 
the  committee,  and  the  sums  chargeable  under  Aasemblj'  bill. 

Statement  IS^o.  5. 


r^           1 

^ 

m  1 

cc 

o" 

=  12  5^.^        §olga-.g-i 

^  <^  s= 

^ 

3  o  t;  o 

=■=^2.     1   tt^5-=^i^    1 

;  Gr-:R_2 

NAMES   OF   STATIONS. 

=  r?=5 

S    3    -^^ 

•     —'  -^  - 

I^om  San  J'rancisco,  to — 

Junction  

Eocklin  

Pino 

Penryn  

Newcastle 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gap 

N.  E.  Mills 

Colfax 

C.  H.  Mill 

GoldKun 

DutobElat 

Alta  

C.  Mill 

Sbady  Kun 

China  Ranch 

Blue  Canon 

Owl  Camp 

Chinns   Sdg <■•. 

Emigrant  Gap 

Crystal  Lake 

Cisco  

Tamarack 

M.Mills 

Cascade  

Patterson 

Summit  Vallej' 

Summit 

Strongs 

Stanford's 

Millers 

Donner  Lake 

Truckee 

Boca 

State  Line 


158 
162 
165 
168 
171 
176 
183 
189 
194 
199 
205 
207 
209 
210 
213 
215 
218 
221 
222 
223 
230 
232 
235 
238 
239 
241 
242 
245 
252 
2.54 
256 
257 
260 
268 
278 


85  20 
6  00 
6  20 

6  60 

7  00 

7  80 

8  80 

9  60 

10  60 

11  20 

12  00 
12  40 

12  60 

13  00 
13  20 

13  60 

14  20 
14  40 
14  80 
14  80 
16  00 
16  20 

16  60 

17  20 
17  20 
17  40 

17  80 

18  00 

19  20 
19  60 
19  80 

19  80 

20  40 

21  60 
23  20 


g5  76 
5  84 

5  96 

6  08 
6  20 
6  40 


6  68 

6  92 

7  12 

7  32 

8  68 
8  82 

8  96 

9  03 
10  56 
10  72 
10  fi6 
12  60 
12  69 

12  78 

13  41 
13  59 

13  86 

14  13 
14  22 
14  40 
14  49 

14  76 

15  38 
15  57 
15  75 

15  84 

16  11 

16  83 

17  73 


U  74 

4  86 

4  95 

5  04 

5  13 

5  28 

5  59 

5  80 

6  09 

6  81 

6  58 

6  67 

6  76 

6  81 

6  94 

7  03 

7  14 

7  30 

7  35 

7  39 

7  71 

7  80 

7  93 

8  07 

8  11 

8  20 

8  25 

8  38 

8  70 

8  79 
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Statement  Xo.  6  exhibits  the  present  charges  per  ton  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Company  on  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  of  freight, 
and  the  sums  chargcalde  for  the  same  class  of  freight  to  the  same  points 
under  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 
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Statement  [7  exhibits  the  present  charges  of  the  California  Pacific 
Company  lor  tirsl-class  trri;,'hls,  the  sums  chargeable  under  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  comjnilcd  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  sums  chargeable 
under  Assembly  bill. 

California  Pacific  Railroad — Merchandise — Statement  No,  7. 
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Statement  7^  exhibits  the  present  charges  of  the  California  Pacific 
Company  for  grain  per  ton,  by  the  car  load,  the  sums  chargeable  under 
the  bill  of  the  committee,  and  the  sums  chargeable  under  the  Assembly 
bill. 

California  Pacific  Railroad  grain  rates — Statement  No.  7J. 
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Statomont  *>  exhibits  tho  present  charges  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
Nortliorn  Pacilic  liailroad  Company  (I)onahuo'8  road)  for  first-class 
Ireight,  the  sums  chargeable  under  tho  committee's  bill,  with  steamer 
ircights  added,  the  sums  chargeable  under  the  Assembly  bill,  and  the 
sums  chargeable  for  grain  per  ton  by  the  car  load,  under  committee's 
bill,  with   river  freights  added. 

Slatemcm  No.   8. 
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Statement  9  exhibits  the  sums  chargeable  for  grain  per  ton  by  the 
car  load  under  bill  of  the  committee,  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Illinois 
Commissioners  for  the  Illinois  roads  having  the  lowest  freight  grades, 
the  rates  charged  by  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company,  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Peoria  and  Eock  Island  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  rates  charged  by 
the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  Western  Eailway. 

Statement  iVb.  9. 
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Statement  No.  9 — Continued. 
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An  examination  of  the  several  above  statements  will  enable  Senators 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  and  the  Assembly  bill  respectively,  and  also 
whether  the  rates  fixed  in  the  bill  of  the  committee  are  probably  as  low 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

All  ol'  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FARLEY, 

Chairman. 


MAJORITY  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 


Counties  and  County  Boundaries, 


ON 


SENATE  BILL  No.  301, 

AN   ACT  TO  CREATE  THE  COUNTY  OF  VALLEJO. 


O.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


MAJORITY   REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  A  majority  of  your  Committee  on  Counties  and  County 
Boundaries,  having  had  under  consideration  Senate  Bill  No.  301,  enti- 
tled an  Act  to  create  the  County  of  Vallejo,  beg  leave  to  report  the 
same  back,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

The  intense  interest  which  has  followed  this  bill  in  every  stage  of  its 
legislative  progress,  and  the  heated  contest  Avhich  has  gathered  about 
it,  has  given  it  a  prominence  and  invested  it  with  an  importance  in  leg- 
islative and  public  attention,  justifying  a  brief  review  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  your  committee. 

Divested  of  its  legal  verbiage,  and  condensed  to  its  simplest  terms, 
the  bill  proposes  as  follows: 

The  segregation  of  Vallejo  Township  from  Solano  County,  and  the 
erection  of  said  township  into  a  county. 

This  is  its  one  central  object  and  aim,  about  which  the  hottest  battle 
has  been  made.  The  details  by  which  the  desideratum  of  the  bill  is  to 
be  attained  may  be  briefly  and  eonsi^icuously  expressed  by  subdivisions, 
as  follows: 

First — The  new  county  shall  be  called  Yallejo  County. 

Second — It  shall  embrace  limits  which  will  give  twenty  (20)  square 
miles  of  territor3^ 

Third — It  shall  have  county  officers,  designated  in  the  bill,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Fourth — Solano  County,  as  constituted  after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
shall  assess,  equalize,  and  collect  the  taxes  for  Vallejo  County  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Fifth — In  an  obscure  clause  there  is  some  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
release  Vallejo  Township  of  all  liability  as  to  the  existing  debt  of  the 
county. 

Sixth — The  debt  of  Solano  County  is  to  be  paid  by  that  county;  or, 
more  plainly,  the  amount  released,  as  against  Vallejo  Township,  is  made 
applicable  to  and  assessed  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  Solano  County. 

Seventh — It  retains  Vallejo  in  the  Congressional,  Senatorial,  and  As- 
sembly and  Judicial  Districts,  to  which  it  is  now  attaclicil. 

Your  committee  gave  the  contestants  a  full  opportunity'  to  be  heard, 
and  the  facts  elicited  amount  to  this: 

Solano  has  a  territorial  area  of  nine  hundred  square  miles,  while  tho 
proposed  new  county  will  have  but  twenty  miles.     The  movement  to 


divide  the  county  doea  not  originate  with  the  people  to  be  set  apart  in  a 
new  county,  but  comes  from  people  living  in  districts  outside  of  the  pro- 
posed now  county.  It  is,  in  the  plainest  and  truest  sense,  an  attempt  to 
lorce  a  county  government  upon  a  township  against  the  unanimous 
will  of  Its  people.  Obviously,  this  would  ho  an  act  of  usurpation  and 
wrong;  but  when  the  attendant  detail,  by  which  this  act  is  to  bo  con- 
Bummaled,  is  considered,  it  assumes  the  jjroportion  of  absolute  despotism. 
Ihese  people  are  not  only  to  be  forced  into  isolated  local  sovereignty, 
against  their  will,  but  they  are  to  bo  governo<l  for  two  years  by  olfi'cors 
appointed  by  the  (iovornor,  and  lor  the  first  year  the  taxes  are  to  bo 
levied,  equalized,  and  collected,  by  an  a<ljoining  county. 

Here,  then,  is  exhibited  a  complete  round  of  despotism— from  banish- 
ment, to  a  vassalage  under  officers  appointed  by  a  power  outside  of 
themselves,  and  an  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  possessing  all  iho 
indignity  and  humiliation  of  an  enforced  tribute  to  a  conqueror* 

It  will  certainly  appear  to  the  common  sense  of  this  Assembly,  that 
if  an  Act  so  obnoxious  to  the  true  principles  of  self-government  can 
become  law,  then  the  rule  of  majorities  is  but  another  name  for  absolute 
despotism. 

The  only  apology  offered  for  this  proposed  outrage  upon  a  portion  of 
this  Commonwealth  is,  that  the  electors  of  Val'lejo  Township  have 
hitherto  exercised  the  rights  of  political  association  and  the  elective 
franchise  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  other  portions  of  the  county.  Wo 
fail  to  see  in  this  a  cause  of  complaint,  except  such  as  mii^ht  be  alleged 
against  the  independent  exeicise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  any  case. 

II  the  people  of  Vallejo  Township  had  a  right  to  vote  on  any  propo- 
sition attectmg  the  interests  of  the  county,  they  cannot  bo  criiieized  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  might  choose  .to  exercise  that  right.  The 
apolog}',  then^  becomes  as  obnoxious  to  the  genius  of  our  free  govern- 
ment as  the  act  it  seeks  to  justify.  The  immediate  cause  of  complaint 
against  them  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  county  seat.  The  testimony 
taken  betore  the  committee  showed  that  as  largo  a  portion  of  the  county 
IS  accommodated  at  Vallejo  as  at  the  old  county  seat.  But  this  removal 
of  the  county  scat  will  not  justify  the  wrongs  proposed  by  this  bill. 

In  our  opinion,  this  Legislature  cannot  all'ord  lo  a])pear  in  the  char- 
acter of  avenger  of  supposed  injuries,  growing  out  of  local  dillerences 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this, 
IS  a  question  of  general  policy,  and  from  this  standpoint  we  cannot  find 
justiticatiou  for  this  measure. 

The  bill  also  proposes  the  release  of  Yallojo  Township  from  liability 
as  to  existing  debt,  and  the  assumjitioii  of  that  debt  by  the  remaining 
portions  of  .Solano  Couiiiy.  This  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  assessing 
the  amount  release.l  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  in  the  County  of  Solano  is  nine  million  dol- 
hirs;  three  million  dollars,  or  one  third  of  this,  is  in  Vallejo  Township 
Iho  debt  of  the  county  is  two  hundre.l  and  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars 
This  makes  the  part  applicable  to  Vallejo,  eighty-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  dollars,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  county  twice  that 
amount,  cr  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  proposition  will  increase 
the  debt  of  the  east  end  of  the  county  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  urged  that  a  consolidated  city  and  county  government  is  easy 
and  possible  for  Vallejo,  but  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  IS  erroneous.  The  proposed  new  county  embraces 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres;  of  this,  twelve  thousand  acres  is 


agricultural  land,  and  lying  beyond  the  city  limits.  Only  eight  hundred 
acres  are  within  the  city  limits.  The  city,  in  improving  streets  and 
legislating  and  protecting  for  city  interests,  would  be  compelled  to  visit 
taxation  upon  the  larger  section  which  would  have  no  interest  in  the 
city  proper,  and  should  not  be  burdened  with  any  of  its  expenses.  Thus 
it  appears  that  last  year  the  city  expended,  within  its  area  of  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  street  improvements  alone. 
Under  the  proposed  system  of  consolidation,  this  burden  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  agricultural  holders,  who  could  reap  no  possible 
benefit  therefrom. 

It  is  further  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  that  the  past 
local  and  political  differences  justify  the  severance  sought  for.  This 
consideration  might  have  weight  if  there  w\a8  any  provision  in  the  bill 
to  fit  it;  for  the  bill  itself  provides  for  the  political  aflSliation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  county  and  the  old  county  in  the  Congressional,  Assembly, 
Senatorial,  and  Judicial  Districts;  thus  the  people,  on  all  the  chief 
elections,  would  vote  without  any  regard  to  the  contracted  and  imagin- 
•ary  line  drawn  by  this  bill  about  Vallejo. 

A  majority  of  your  committee,  in  conclusion,  is  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  this  whole  movement  for  the  division  of  Solano  County,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  public  considerations  to  justify  it,  arises  out  of  the  sectional 
prejudices  which  lately  culminated  in  the  removal  of  the  county  seat — 
an  act  which  in  itself  was  lawful,  consummated  under  a  law  which  this 
Legislature  has  refused  to  repeal,  holding  it  to  bo  founded  upon  a  cor- 
rect principle;  an  act  which  was  accomplished  in  such  strict  conformity 
with  law,  that  no  means  were  to  be  found  to  punish  the  successful  con- 
testant, except  through  this  bill. 

These  sectional  diflerences  will  be  allayed  by  the  healing  i^rocesses  of 
time,  and  this  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt.  Any  legislation  which 
supervenes  upon  this  abnormal  condition  of  antagonism,  will  hereafter 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  regret  and  discontent.  The  duty  of  this  body 
toward  this  people  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  language  of  that 
eminent  jurist.  Chief  Justice  Story,  and  appeals  to  us  most  strongly  at 
this  juncture:  •'  There  are  particular  movements  in  public  affairs,"  said 
he,  ' '  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some  irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit 
advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  men, 
maj-  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the 
most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn." 

(Signed:)  •  J.  L.  HEALD, 

S.  B.  BUET. 
G.  WINCHELL, 
WM.  T.  CIIESSLEK, 
THOS.  EEA, 
J.  D.  BYEES. 
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Counties  and  County  Boundaries, 


SENATE  BILL  No.  301, 


AIT  ACT  TO   CREATE   THE   COUNTY  OF  VALLEJO. 


a.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


MINORITY     REPORT 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Counties  and  County 
Boundaries,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  Bill  No.  301 — An  Act  to  cre- 
ate the  County  of  VallejO' — submit  the  following  report: 

The  bill  proposes  to  create  a  new  county  out  of  the  territory  nftw  com- 
prising Solano  County.  The  taxpayers,  voters,  and  citizens,  not  living 
in  Vallejo  Township,  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  assessable  property  of  Solano,  outside  of  Vallejo,  is  seven 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  Torty- 
three  dollars,  and  the  petitioners  for  division  of  the  present  county 
(seventeen  hundred  and  eightj^-two  in  number)  represent  more  than  six 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount.  In  Vallejo,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  citizens,  representing  two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  tvvo  dollars,  oppose  the  measure. 
The  representatives  of  over  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  entire 
county  demand  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  reasons  given  for  dividing  the  county  are: 

First — The  natural  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  Township  af 
Vallejo  and  the  other  townships  in  the  county. 

The  Citj'  of  Vallejo  is  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  seaport  town; 
a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  being  sailors,  mechanics,  and  mer- 
chants. The  citizens  of  the  other  portions  of  Solano  Countj^  are  prin- 
cipall}'  farmers.  The  proximity  of  one  of  these  communities  to  the 
other  is  an  advantage  to  each,  but  their  interests  are  seldom  identical, 
and  measures  which  benefit  one  may  often  be  injurious  to  the  other. 
Neither  is  competent  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the  other,  yet,  when 
grouped  together  under  one  local  gavernment,  both  will  attempt  it. 
This  provokes  distrust  and  discord  between  the  residents  of  the  diff'er- 
ent  territories.  Each  section  strives  for  mastery  over  the  other.  The 
successful  portion,  confident  in  its  numerical  voting  strength,  and  de- 
spising the  weakness  of  its  antagonist,  rests  satisfied;  while  in  the  other 
portion  is  awakened  the  deepest  feelings  of  hatred  and  bitterness,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  strife. 

This  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  case.  A  struggle  has 
been  going  on  for  years  between  Vallejo  and  the  farming  communities. 
It  culminated  in  a  contest  for  the  location  of  the  county  seat.  Vallojo 
was  successful,  and  exhibited  a  voting  strength  which  has  alarmed  the 


other  townsliips.  The  interests  of  the  two  localities  are  antngonistic. 
Vallejo  lias  tlie  j)()wer,  and  may  use  it  to  the  injuiy  of  the  other  jiarts 
of  the  county.  The  only  safety  for  the  hitter  lies  in  the  division  oi"  iho 
county,  and  this  division  must  he  ctfeeted  so  as  to  separate  Yullejo 
Townsliip,  and  its  commercial  interests,  from  all  the  other  townships, 
which  are  purely  agricultural. 

The  business  of  Vallejo  cannot  suffer  by  the  division,  for  the  county 
line  is  not  a  Chinese  wall,  which  will  intercept  trade.  If  the  farmers 
can  buy  cheaper  or  sell  their  produce  bettor  at  Vallejo  than  elsewhere, 
or  if  it  is  more  convenient  of  access  than  other  towns,  it  will  command 
their  trade  unaftected  by  the  proposed  division. 

Second — The  discord  and  loant  of  good  feeling  existing  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  two  portions  of  the  territory. 

If  sectional  difference  prevail  in  a  county  to  such  an  extent  that  each 
section  is  striving  to  buiM  up  itself  to  the  injury  of  some  other  locality 
in  the  same  county,  values  of  real  property  must,  as  a  consequence,  be 
fluctuating,  and  the  credit  of  the  county  become  impaired. 

Thi'rdt — The  inconvenience  to  the  innjority  of  the  people  of  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  county,  in  Jiaving  the  county  seat  located  in  Vallejo,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inconvenience  to  tlte  people  of  Vallejo  if  it  remain  at  Fairfield. 

These  propositions  are  admitted  to  be  true  by  all  interested. 

The  jDroposed  division  must,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  citizens  of  the  entire  count}',  for  Fairfield  and  Vallejo  will 
each  be  county  seats. 

Fourth — The  economical  advantages  to  balh  counties  arising  out  of  the 
division. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  creation  of  two  v\ountics  out  of  one,  and 
the  increase  of  count}*  officers  incident  thereto,  will  impose  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  each.  This  is  an  error. 
'JMie  salaries  of  county  officers  are  but  a  small  item  in  the  exjienses  of  a 
large  count}'.  It  is  the  money  spent  for  road  building,  mileage,  ex- 
))euses  in  criminal  cases,  etc.,  that  exhausts  its  treasury.  The  proposed 
County  of  Vallejo  is  in  compact  form.  Its  roads  and  bridges  are  built. 
It  has  an  abundant  revenue  to  sujiport  a  county  government. 

The  valuation  of  jjroperty  in  the  Township  of  Vallejo  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three  was  two  million  seven  hundre<i  and  forty-one 
thousand  four  liundred  and  two  dollars,  and  solvent  debts,  assessable 
the  pi'esent  year,  will  increase  their  assessment  to  nearly  three  million 
dollars.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  and  county  purposes  for  eighteen 
liundred  and  seventy-three  was  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  taxable  pro|>erty.  'JMie  total  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected in  the  district  comprising  the  propo.scd  new  county  (less  expenses 
of  collection): 


For  1873 

Deduct  State's  portion 

Balance  for  county  purposes 

Collected  from  licenses,  1873 

Add  1,500  road  polls  at  H  00  (amount  paid  by  Board  of 
Supervisors),  based  on  county  seat  election  of  Novem- 
ver  26th,  1873,  shown  by  the  official  returns  to  have 
been  2,159  votes 

Making  a  total  net  revenue  of 


$51,044  90 
13,432  81 


$37,612  09 
4,630  95 


6,000  00 


?,243  04 


Under  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  her  expenses  for  salaries  are; 


Salary  of  Treasurer 

District   Attorney 

School  Superintendent. 

Auditor 

County  Judges 

Assessor 

Supervisors 

County  Clerk 


A  liberal  estimate  of  her  other  expenses  would  be  as  fol 
lows: 


Eoad  work 

Contingent  expenses 

Board  of  prisoners 

Hospital  patients 

Jury  fees  (estimated) 

Election  expenses 

Expenses  on  criminal  cases. 


1,000 
SOU 
100 

1,000 

1,000 
300 

1,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Total 


And  leaving  a  surplus  of. 


2,330 

00 

1,554 

00 

2,256 

00 

1,972 

00 

600 

00 

800 

00 

5,000 

00 

$19,812  00 
828,431  04 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  remark  that  the 
present  City  of  Vallejo  levies  a  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  for  city  purposes.  This,  added  to  the  State  and  county 
tax,  amounts  to  two  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. We  would  suggest  that,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  city  and  pro- 
posed county  government,  the  people  of  that  township  might  be  relieved 
of  much  of  this  tax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  City  Hall  could  be  made 
to  answer  for  county  and  city  purposes.  This  furnishes  another  argu- 
ment in  lavor  of  limiting  the  territory  of  the  proposed  county,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  . 

With  reference  to  Solano  County,  if  the  division  be  eftccted,  she  will 
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be  saved  the  expenflo  of  erecting  connty  buiMings  at  Vallejo;  since  the 
structures  at  Fairfield  are  claimed  to  be  suflieient  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  The  expense  of  removing  records  and  erecting  buildings,  thu's 
saved,  Avill  not  be  less  than  one  bun<lre«l  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars. 
For  costs  in  criminal  cases,  tnileagc,  etc  ,  Solano  -svili  also  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars  \>y  the  division. 

The  following  objections  are  urged  by  the  citizens  of  Vallejo: 

First— The  small  area  of  the  i)roposod  county.  The  reply  "to  this  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  territory,  but  the  poi)uIation  and  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity, whifh  should  be  considered  in  forming  a  local  government.  It 
has  been  shown  above  that  Vallejo  is  ahundantly  able  to  support  a 
county  government,  and  that  it  Avould  be  an  advantage  to  her.  Again, 
the  numher  of  square  miles  in  Vallejo  Township  is  scarcely  less  than  in 
8an  Francisco,  while  there  arc  fourteen  counties  in  the  State  containing 
less  taxable  property. 

Second— It  is  urged  that  this  is  forcing  a  township  out  of  a  county, 
and  imposing  a  government  upon  a  people  against  their  wishes.  The 
answer  is,  that  there  is  but  a  ditTcrence  in  a  name.  If  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  county  had  asked  to  withdraw  from  Vallejo  Township,  and 
set  up  a  new  government  under  a  new  name,  it  would  "perhaps  have  been 
a  more  usual  if  not  preferable  course,  but  since  Solano  lias  assumed  the 
entire  debt  of  the  county,  and  is  to  have  charge  of  the  records,  certainly 
it  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  name.  Kor  can  we  sec  the 
injury  to  Vallejo  that  ensues  from  the  change. 

Third— It  is  claimed,  also,  that  if  a  div'ision  bo  had,  then  the  new 
county  should  include  Green  Valley  and  Eenicia  Townships. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  tne  conflict  of  interests  between  Vallejo 
and  these  agricultural  districts.  In  Eenicia  Township,  the  taxable 
property  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Those  protesting 
against  division  do  not  represent  more  than  ninety  thousand  dollars  of 
this  amount  while  three  fourths  of  the  voters  demand  the  ]>assage  of 
the  bill.  In  Green  Valley  Township,  the  people  are  more  evenlj-  divided 
in  opinion,  but  the  petitions  for  division  represent  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  property.  In  the  county  seat  election,  both  these  to'\vn- 
ships  gave  majorities  against  the  location  of  the  county  scat  at 
Vallejo;  and  this  may  safely  be  assumed  as  an  expression  of  opinion  bv 
them  in  favor  of  remaining  connected  with  Solano  County.  It  would, 
also,  be  easier  for  Vallejo  to  consolidate  her  city  and  co'unty  govern- 
ment, if  she  was  disconnected  from  these  iownshij)s. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  declare  that,  to  our  minds,  the 
advantages  arising  out  of  a  division  of  the  county  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

The  Cit}'  of  Vallejo  seems  to  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  nor  can  she 
be  injured.  With  one  of  tiie  finest  harbors  in  the  State,  tiio  Federal 
Government  each  year  distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
among  her  citizens,  an<l  situated  in  close  proximity  to  an  agricultural 
county,  the  trade  of  whieh  she  may  ever  retain,  if  she  will  ncit  interfere 
in  its  jtolitics,  Vallejo  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
the  State.  Solano  County,  also,  with  its  fine  agricultural  lands,  with 
markets  convenient  for  the  dispo.sal  of  its  products,  and  with  harmony 
prevailing  among  its  peo])le,  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  heretofore, 
and  rank  high  among  the  agricultural  counties. 


For  these  reasons  your  committee  recommend  the  passa<?e  of  the 
bill. 

E.  C.  TULLY, 

Chili rman  Committee. 
JOHN  SlxMPSON, 
G.  W.  GIFFBN. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  in  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at,  but 
difter  from  them  as  to  the  proposed  division  line. 

EUDOLPH  KLOTZ. 


REPORT 


Senate   Hospital  Committee 


INSTITUTIONS  NOT  UNDER  STATE  CONTROL. 


G.  11.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPOKT 


Mr.  President:  The  Senate  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  respect- 
fully report  that  the  institutions  named,  in  the  following  order,  located 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  which  received  State  aid  two  years  a^'-o, 
were  visited  and  found  in  the  condition  named  below.  '^ 

THE    HOME   OF   THE   INEBRIATE 

Since  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  December 
first  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  received  as  inmates,  subject 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of 
which  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  through  its  Police  Judge,  committed 
thirty.  This  institution  receives  from  the  County  Fund  of  San  Fran- 
cisco two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  per  month.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  books,  the  committee  learn  that  the  actual  expense 
attending  the  Home  of  the  Inebriate  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
(450)  dollars  per  month.  State  aid  was  furnished,  during  the  past  two 
years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six 
and  one  third  cents  per  month,  making  the  total  from  the  State,  for 
the  time  named,  four  thousand  dollars.  From  donations,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Superintendent,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eight  dollars  was  received  during  the  same  time,  leaving  the  institution 
with  a  slight  surplus;  but,  as  learned,  the  amount  expended  as  noted  is 
but  for  actual  expenses,  and  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture  is  not 
placed  in  the  statement.  The  building  was  found  neat  and  cleanly,  and 
apparently  in  proper  hands,  for  the  use  it  is  placed  to. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   FEMALE    HOSPITAL, 

Located  on  Clay  street,  next  received  the  attention  of  your  committee. 
The  physician  in  charge,  Dr.  Deane,  after  explaining  the  uses  which 
the  hospital  was  intended  for,  furnished  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  numoer  of  inmates,  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  other 
information  that  was  valuable  to  aid  in  the  correct  compilin-'  of  this 
report. 

Physician's   report  for  the  two  years  ending  December  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three: 


A<lmitto(l  

DiscliarLCCcI  curctl. 

Did....." 

Ecinaiiiiii;/ 


371 


351 


Births '     207 

Other  (1  i scascs '     1^"* 


371 


171 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  seven  hirths,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  legitimate. 

Of  th"e  three  liundred  and  seventy-one  admitted,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  were  residents  of  the  County  of  San  P'raneisco,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  residents  of  other  counties  in  tlie  State. 

Besides  the  above,  the  poor  were  treated  in  the  dispensary  of  the 
hospital  every  morning  from  ten  to  eleven  o'olocic,  and  when  not  able 
to  buy  medicines,  it  was  furnished  by  the  hospital. 


(Signed:) 


C.  T.  DEANE,  M.  D. 


San  Francisco  Hospital,  in  account  with  Anna  M.  Conkling,  Treas- 
urer, for  two  (2)  years  ending  December  thirly-tirst,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three: 


Received. 

State  appropriations 

Calico  ball 

Fair 

Donations 


Disbursements. 

Eent,  gas,  water,  fuel,  medicines,  salaries, 

provisions,  ex])etises  of  liall  and  Fair,  etc... 

Cash  (Ml  hand 


SS,750  00 
2,750  00 
2,185  00 
2,17G  00 


?15,171   00 
O'U)  00 


815,801  00 


815,801  00 


(Signed:) 


ANNA  M.  CONKLING, 
Treasurer  San  Francisco  Hospital. 


8AN    FRANCISCO    FOUNDLINO    ANI»    LYINf!-lN    IIdSPITAL. 

The  next  institution  visited  was  that  entitled  "The  San  Francisco 
Foundling  and  Lying  in  Hospital,"  located  on  Jessie  street,  and  under 
the  charge  of  Doctor  Hardy.  This  charitable  establishment  contained, 
at  the  lime  of  your  conimit'lee's  visit,  eight  children;  but  had,  just  pre- 
viously to  the  visit,  accommodated  a  larger  number.     The  same  lacts  as 


to  the  sanitarj'  measures  used  to  prevent  disease  and  to  keep  the  inmates 
comtbrtalilo  in  other  establishments  referred  to  above,  can  be  applied  to 
the  San  Francisco  Foundling  and  Lying-in  Hospital. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   STATE  WOMAN'S   HOSPITAL, 

Located  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Howard  streets,  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  committee,  twelve  (12)  female  patients.  The  building 
was  found  in  good  condition.  The  apartments,  though  small,  were  neat 
and  comfortable.  The  statement  of  the  surgeon-in-chief  we  append, 
as  also  that  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 

To  the  honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
patients  treated  at  the  California  State  Woman's  Hospital,  from  Novem- 
ber tbirtieth,  eigbtcen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  November  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three: 


Nativity. 


Keligion. 


Where  from. 


Kesults. 


CD   CJ* 


138 


71 


►=1 


67 


hj 


94 


d 


t>>l 


9  w, 


CC   CC    CC    W\  CO 


H    O  O  c1  W  W 


S  I  ii-i  2.11  c    o    3 


44 


16    1 


:   12    3  '.o  I  -• 


2    3  10    2 


90    3 


a 

l^ 

a>    -^ 

m     O 

2     < 

a    (B 

r  f 

3!  179  34 
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JOHN    SCOTT,    M.    D., 

Surgeon  in  charge. 

Statement  of  the , expenditures  of  the  California  State  Woman's  Hospital, 
from  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  December  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three. 

The  expenditures  during  the  above  period  arc  embraced  in  the  fol- 
lowing accounts,  viz: 


Eent 

Gas 

Incidentals 

Surgical  instruments,  drugs,  etc 

Salaries  of  house  pbysician,  matron,  nurses,  and  servants. 

Subsistence 

Fuel 

Furniture,  bedding,  etc 


Sl,260  00 
131  70 
6G9  93 
4G7  4G 
3,G01  35 
3,205  20 
403  50 
758  69 


Total §10,557  83 


Note.— The  Surgeon-in-Chief  received  no  safary,  his  services  to  the  institution  being 
gratuitous. 


6 

I  certify  that  ihc  forcffoing  is  a  rorrect  detailed  8taten\ent  of  the 
oxpciulitiircs  of  the  California  8tato  Woman's  Hospital,  from  December 
first,  ei,i,'litecn  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  December  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  lender  the  head  of  "  Sulisistence,"  is  en- 
tered the  entire  cost  of  jirovisioning  the  hosi)ital.  "Incidentals,"  in- 
clude all  items  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  other  amounts. 

J.    JIUNT, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  California  State  Woman's  Hospital. 

San  Francisco,  December  20th,  1873. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  also  visit  the  Industrial  School, 
located  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  In  connection  with  this  school  is 
a  department,  located  a  great  distance  apart,  in  the  same  county,  entitled 

THE   MAGDALEN    ASYLUM. 

Both  institutions  receive  State  aid,  though  they  are  partially  local  in 
the  benefits  that  the  people  who  live  adjacent  to  them  derive,  so  far  as 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  concerned. 

The  Industrial  School  contained,  on  an  average,  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventj'-four,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  inmates;  boj's  who  had 
been  committed  b}'  the  police  officials  for  all  classes  of  petty  crime.  So 
far  as  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  incarcerated  were  (diserved,  all 
that  nature  rcquii'od  was  furnished,  though  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  separate  the  older,  and 
probably  moi'o  hardened  ci'iminals,  trom  those  so  young  in  years  and 
crime  as  to  be  not  aware  of  the  otteuse  committed.  The  t'emalo  branch 
of  the  establishment  is  conducted  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who,  in  connection  with  those  received  from  the  authorities, 
also  receive  from  all  portions  of  the  State  any  female  child  that  the 
parents  or  guardians  cannot  control,  and  who  is  disposed  to  lead  a 
vicious  life. 

Like  all  institutions  under  charge  of  females,  the  ^^fagdalen  Asylum 
presents  a  model  of  neatness.  The  inmates  are  taught,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  learn  such  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  feiiialos,  and  therol-y 
providing  for  them  a  chance  to  obtain  a  proper  standrng  in  society,  and 
means  sullicient  to  jirevent  them  from  again  associating  with  the  vicious. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed, 

THE   OLD   ladies'    UOME, 

Was  visited.  It  is  but  a  repetition  to  state  that  this  establishment, 
under  charge  of  ladies,  shows  that  all  the  comfort  possible  that  can  be 
provided  for  the  inmates  is  given  freely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
malic  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  feel  that  in  their  old  age  and  dotage 
the  3'ounger  poi-tion  of  the  community  see  that  they  are  j)rovided  for. 
The  number  of  occupants — fitteeu — are  of  extreme  oKl  age,  a  few  ex- 
ceeding ninety  }'car8. 


THE   LADIES     PROTECTION    AND   RELIEF    SOCIETY 

Having  received  and  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  State  bounty,  was  also 
visited,  and  found  perfect  in  every  detail.  This  establishment  is  for 
children,  withcut  reference  to  orphanage,  and,  as  conducted  by  the  lady 
managers,  appears  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  mothers  who,  through  mis- 
fortune or  other  causes,  cannot  properly  care  for  their  offspring. 

The  committee  finding  all  so  deserving,  but  at  the  same  time  believing 
that  such  institutions  should  be  entirely  under  State  control,  if  State 
appropriations  are  made,  make  no  suggestions  as  to  the  amount  that 
should  be  appropriated,  or  in  fact  the  propriety  of  making  any  appro- 
priation, unless  the  entire  control  of  the  same  is  given  to  State  officials. 

BUSU, 
Chairman  Hospital  Committee. 


TENTH    HEFORT 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers 


CALIFORNIA*  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 


DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND, 


TWENTY-THREE  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1873. 


1-0 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


BOAED    OF    DIRECTORS. 

J.  MOEA  MOSS President. 

JOHN  C.  HAYS Vice  Tresident. 

T.  L.  BARKEll Auditor. 

E.  J.  CRANE. 

H.  LINDEN. 
H.  A.  PALMER Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


VISITING    COMMITTEE    OF    LADIES. 

MRS.  J.  MOEA  MOSS.  MRS.  HENRY  H.  HAIGHT. 

MRS.  EDWARD  TOMPKINS.  MRS.  M.  T.  BONHAM. 

MRS.  JAMES  BEEBE. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 

PRINCIPAL, 

WARRING  WILKINSON,  M.  A. 

TEACHER30PTHEDEAFANDDUMB.  * 

GEO.  B.  GOODALL,  M.  A.  HENRY  FRANK, 

FOLAND  P.  FOWLER.  WARRING  WILKINSON,  M.  A. 

TEACHERS     OP     THE     BLIND. 

CHARLES  T.  WILKINSON,  Jr.  MISS  ANNIE  COMLY. 

TEACHER    OF     MUSIC. 

LEWIS  ALFORD  SEWARD. 


DOMESTIC    DEPARTMENT. 

J.  E.  SELFRIDGE Phtsician. 

EDWARD  AUSTIN Clerk. 

MRS.  HARRIET  B.  WILLARD Matron. 

MECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN  D.  ZABEL Foreman  of  Shoe  Shop. 

JOSEPH  JEFFERY .^ Foreman  ok  Cabinet  Shop. 

A.  J.  SCHNEIDER Foreman  of  Basket  Shop. 

C.  PETERSON Oardknkr. 


HEI^OI^T. 


California  Institution  for  the  Education 
OF  THE  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 

„    „.    _  August  1st,  1873. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Newton  Booth, 

Governoi'  of  the  State  of  California: 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  California  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  tiie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  respectfully  sub- 
mit this,  their  report,  as  required  by  law. 

Since  the  last  report,  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Directors:  On  the  second  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  Mr.  T.  L.  Barker  took  his  seat  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bren- 
ham,  resigned,  and  on  the  seventh  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three, Mr.  E.  J.  Crane  in  place  of  Dr.  Nicholson,  resigned. 

In  the  medical  department,  September  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  Dr.  Van  Wyck  was  elected  in  place  of  Dr.  jSTicholson,  and 
in  December,  Dr.  J.  E.  Selfridge  in  place  of  Dr.  Van  Wyck. 

On  January  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  Mr. 
Henr}'  A.  Palmer  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  his  bond 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  approved  by  the  Board,  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  required  under  the  revised  Code. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  eighty-nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  thirtj'-eight  cents;  the  expendi- 
tures, eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  cents,  as  per  Treasurer's  reports,  herewith;  and  the  account  of  the 
distinct  disbursements  will  be  found  in  the  Principal's  statements.  In 
these  accounts  only  twentj^-thrce  months  are  included;  under  the  new 
law  all  accounts  being  required  to  bo  made  up  to  the  first  of  July. 

Number  of  pupils  received  during  this  period: 


Males 

deaf  and  dumb. 

9 

Females  

4 

blind. 

13 

Males 

12 

Females 

5 

17 

6 
Number  op  Pupils  Received— Continued. 


DISCHARGED — DEAF  AND   DUMB. 


Males.... 
Females 


BLIND. 


Males.... 
Females 


Died  (blind) 


"■""'  ^•^"••^j 2 

Eemaining  in  Institution  on  the  first  of  July ..............V..!*.'.]!!   i     93 


The  biennial  report  of  the  Principal  contains  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  and  other  su-gestions,  Avhich  Avill  be  found  interestincr 
to  a  I,  and  particularly  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
blind,  whose  sympathies  have  been  solicited  durin-  the  past  years 

ihe  Ihrectors  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  sepa- 
ration o(  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  blind  by  having  separate  institu- 
tions; but  as  the  numbers  of  each  of  these  unfortunates  are  so  feu- 
comparatively  on  the  Pacific,  and  we  now  have  proper  accommodations 
lor  all  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  administration,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  to  the  State,  wc  shall  have  no  occasion  for  many  years  to 
make  nny  change.  *^    "^ 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Durham,  of  Butte  County,  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his 
estate  to  this  institution.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  taken  action  in 
the  matter  by  appointing  Judge  Orville  C.  Pratt  their  agent  to  attend 
to  the  same.  ll«e  real  property  was  sold  for  forty-tive  thousand  dol- 
hirs  but  an  offer  of  ten  per  cent  over  that  price  having  been  made,  the 
Probate  Court  ordered  a  resale,  which  will  delay  the  distribution  for  a  - 
period. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  institution  has  occupicl  quite  a  prom- 
inent position  in  the  public  press;  and.  although  the  publa-ations  were 
ot  the  most  exciting  and  insidious  nature,  we  arc  hapi.y  to  say  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  pupils  has  continually  been  maintained,  and  their  studies 
uninterrupted. 

Four  out  of  the  five  Directors  have  felt  that  a  great  injustice  was  at- 
tempted, and  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  evidence  tuUen  before  the 
several  investigatmg  committees,  without  being  pained  to  find  that  per- 
sons who  shoul.l  have  been  the  most  zealous  in  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  the  benctits  of  this  charity,  were  conspiring  to  destroy 
Its  use  ulness   and  struggling  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Principal 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  a  number  of  the  blind  pupils  made  to 
the  Directors  grave  charges  against  the  Principal,  his  brother,  and  the 
management  of  the  institution.  The  Board  thou-ht  proper  to  have  a 
public  investigation  at  J5erkeley.  The  majority  of  the  Board  (four  out 
ol  hve),  alter  examining  into  the  matter,  found  these  charges  were 
without  loundation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  the  chil.lren  and  more 
elderly  pupils,  incited  by  improper  influences,  had  magnified  the  smallest 
grievances  into  great  wrongs. 


A  continuance  of  accusations  of  a  much  more  serious  character  was 
persistently  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  althoui^h  these 
char^'os  were  not  directly  brou<,'ht  before  the  Directors  as  a  boily,  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  wluit  truth  there  might  be  in  them,  and 
selected  eight  well  known  ladies,  whose  intelligence  and  standing  in 
societ}^  would  give  force  and  weight  to  their  decision,  six  of  whom 
kindly  consented  to  serve. 

The  subject  was  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  their  examination  was  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors.  After  a  searching  inquir3',  they  came  to  an 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  charges  had  no  truth  in  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  this  complete  refutation,  new 
attacks  were  made  through  the  same  influences.  At  the  request  of  Mr, 
Wilkinson,  your  Excellency  appointed  tive  eminent  gentlemen  to  exam- 
ine into  the  management  during  his  seven  years  administration. 

Atter  a  patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  every  matter,  however 
trivial,  occurring  during  that  long  period;  receiving  all  hearsay  and  dif- 
fusive evidence,  devoting  more  than  three  weeks  to  the  work,  these 
gentlemen  gave  their  report,  vindicating  entirely  his  moral  character, 
integrity,  capacity  both  as  teacher  and  administrator,  thus  further  con- 
firming the  majority  of  the  Board  in  their  never  varying  confidence  in 
Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  people  of  this  State,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  pupils,  have 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  this  noble  charity,  the  usefulness  and 
well  being  of  which  was  menaced  by  attacks  prompted  by  the  most 
unworthy  motives,  has  come  out  of  this  trying  ordeal  so  triumphantly, 
and  although  the  persecution  of  the  Pi"incipal  has  been  of  the  most 
cruel  character,  very  harassing  to  the  Dii'cctors  and  annoying  to  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution,  yet  it  has  I'esulted  in  tho  general  belief 
that  no  institution,  either  public  or  private,  where  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  educated  under  the  same  roof,  could  have  been  found  in 
a  better  condition,  both  as  to  its  moral,  mental,  or  phj^sieal  welfare. 

The  allowances  by  the  last  Legislature  relieved  the  Directors  during 
the  past  two  3'ears  of  much  embarrassment.  Pledges  were  given  to  the 
Committees  of  Waj's  and  Cleans,  of  both  Houses,  that  the  appropriations 
asked  for  would  be  ample,  with  proper  econom}',  unless  some  unforseen 
occurrence  should  take  place.  This  promise  has  been  kept,  and,  with 
no  debt,  there  is  a  small  surplus. 

Our  needs  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  for  education,  food,  lodging, 
repairs,  etc.,  of  the  interior,  three  thousand  dollars  per  month,  or,  lor 
the  two  years,  seventj'-two  thousand  dollars.  By  the  revised  Code  it  is 
made  an  obligation  to  clothe  all  the  pupils.  Heretofore,  the  State  has 
only  supplied  the  indigent  pupils  with  absolutely  necessary  clothing — • 
many  articles  being  contributed  by  charitable  persons. 

We  would  respectfully  i-ecommend  the  law  to  be  so  changed  that 
indigent  ]iupils  only  shall  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  when 
it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  parents  or 
friends  are  unable  to  furnish  what  is  necessary. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  will  entail  an  expenditure  for  the  present 
and  ensuing  two  years  of  at  least  twenty-rive  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;    or,  in  all,  the  sum  of  seventj'-five  hundred  dollai's. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  iliscussion  of  the  food  question.  The 
fare  heretofore  given  is,  we  believe,  as  good  as  at  any  sitjiilar  institution 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe — and  by  a  majority  of  tho  Board 
thought  to  be  wholesome  and  ample  in  every  respect;  but  there  appears 
to  be  a  morbid  sentiment  in   tho  minds  of  many  that  these  children 
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ehould  bo  fed  more  luxuriously.  The  Directors  have,  in  consequence, 
ad. led  a  grcuter  variety  to  the  bill  of  fare;  the  increased  cost  of  which, 
and  the  necessary  augmentation  of  employes  to  prepare  the  same,  will 
add  to  our  expenses  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  we  therefore  ask  for  un  additional  appropriation,  to  cover 
this,  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  entrance-front  of  the  institution  is  still  unsightly,  without  the 
completion  of  the  terrace,  approach-steps,  etc.,  for  which  wo  ask  the  sum 
of  tivo  thousand  dollars;  for  gradual  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
macadamizing  the  approach-roads,  purchasing  of  trees,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Items. 


Amount. 


Two  years'  maintenance,  etc 872,000  00 

Clothing,  if  the  law  is  unchanged 7,500  00 

Improved  bill  of  lare,  if  considered  necessary \  3,000  00 

Improvement  of  approach ! :  5  000  00 


Koads,  trees,  and  grounds. 


3,000  00 


890,500  00 


The  bequest  of  the  Swedish  sailor,  Monge,  was  placed  at  interest, 
and  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents. 

The  interest  of  the  accumulated  sura,  it  is  proposed  to  bo  expended 
for  premiums,  Avhenever  it  shall  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum. 

The  organ  now  in  the  chapel  has  been  purchased  and  built,  at  a  cost 
of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  from  the  fund  generously'  cuntributed  by 
Mr.  Hellman  and  others.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  instrument,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  will  bo  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of 
September.  This,  without  cost  to  the  State,  will  udd  much  to  the  enjo}'- 
ment,  and  give  a  further  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  to  the  blmd. 
There  is  still  in  the  organ  fund  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  which  will  bo  absorbed  in  jiurt  payment 
of  the  case,  etc. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors, 


U.  A.  Tal-MKU,  Secretary 


J.  MOI^A  MOSS, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  hei'ewith  to  submit  the  usual  biennial 
report,  embracing  the  history  of  progress  and  detail  of  operations  of 
this  Institution  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  of  its  existence. 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  (July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one),  there  have  been  under  iustraction  one  hundred  and 
twelve  ijupils,  classified  as  follows: 


DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

Males 39 

Females 28 


BLIND. 

Males 29 

Females.. IG 


Total,  both  classes 

There  have  been  admitted  since  the  same  date: 

DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

Males 9 

Females 4 


BLIND. 


Males 12 

Females 5 


Total,  both  classes. 

2-e) 


67 


45 


112 


13 

17 
30 
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Classification  op  Pupils— Continued. 


There  have  been  discharged  since  the  same  date: 

I>EAF   AM)    DUMU. 

!Malcs . 

Females < 


BLIND. 


!Malcs .... 
Females. 


Died '''-''•'•'■'■'■'■'■'''•'-'■'•'-'•'•'^^^^^^  1 


Total,  both  classes '<     j, 


IIEALTII. 


The  general  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  two  rears  has  been 
excellent,  but  during  the  term  just  ended  we  have  nut  been  able  to 
escape  the  epidemics  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  Oakland  and  its 
vicinity.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping  cough,  have,  one  after 
another,  gained  admission.  And  though  by  careful  isolation  we  were 
enabled  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  beyond  two  or  three 
cases,  measles  and  whooj)ing  cough  attacked  almost  every  child  who 
hud  not  previously  had  them.  It  is,  however,  a  notable  evidence  of 
judicious  and  healthful  regimen  that  diseases  whose  sequelje  are  often 
so  terrible,  were  not  in  a  single  instance  attended  with  unfavorable 
results,  but  all  the  pupils  fully  recovered  in  time  to  spend  their  annual 
vacation  at  home. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  it  is  my  painful  .luty  to  announce  the 
death  ot  a  pup.  -a  blind  girl,  Mary  Kli/.abeth  Mile's,  aged  seventeen 
years.  Her  malady  was  typhoid  meningitis,  which,  from  the  time  it 
became  pronounced,  made  such  rai)id  jMogress  as  to  balHe  the  most 
Bkilllul  medical  treatment,  and  she  passed  away  quietly  on  the  Hfth  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  She  was  a  bri-ht  intelli- 
gent girl,  a  good  scholar,  a  pleasant  member  of  the  household,  and  has 
lett  a  void  not  only  in  the  heart  of  him  whose  only  chil.l  she  was  but  in 
the  institution  where  for  seven  years  she  had  been  a  resident 

In  spite  ot  this  sad  and  unusual  event,  the  health  recor.l  of  this  insti- 
tution oilers  matter  for  profound  gratitude  to  Jlim  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  ot  lile  and  death,"  and  Jbr  a  pardonable  pride  on  the  part 
ot  the  management.  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  deafness  or  blindness  is -often  onlv  the  most 
demons  rative  jd.ase  of  hereditary  disease  or  conslitutionar  weakness. 
io  scrolulous  taint  is  often  added  the  meager  and  unwholesome  diet  of 
poverty,  and  the  deo.xygenated  air  of  crowded  homes. 

When  the  unlbrtunate  child  has  the  advantage  of  well-to-do  parent- 
age, ho  IS  often  injured  by  the  scarcely  less  fatal  effeminacy  and  weak- 
ness engendered  by  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  those  who,  desiring 
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to  smooth  his  pathway,  really  sow  the  seeds  of  future  unhappiness  and 

discontent. 

Dr.  IJlacklock,  himself  blind  from  early  boyhood,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Encyclopetlia  Britanniea,  and  speaidn^  of  a  siglilless 
child,  says,  "It  is  better  that  he  should  lose  a  little  blood  or  even  brealc 
a  bone,  than  be  perpetually  confined  in  the  same  place,  debilitated  in  his 
frame  and  depressed  in  his  mind."  With  these  frequent  facts  of  con- 
genital debility  and  defective  home  surroundings,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
vital  statistics  indicate  an  increased  mortality  among  the  blind  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  population.  This  increase  has  been  definitely 
ascertained  to  be  not  less  than  eight  per  cent. 

Such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  physical  material  as  it  enters  the  insti- 
tution. The  blind,  especially,  are,  as  a  class,  thin  of  blood,  flaccid  in 
muscle,  stooping  in  stature,  vague  and  uncertain  in  movement.  Ne- 
glected in  manners  and  person,  or,  worse  still,  rendered  helpless  b}-- over 
care — under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  hos])ital  apartments  of  the  institution  would  be  in  constant  requisi- 
tion, and  that  mortality  would  be  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  average 
rate  of  normal  population.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Not  unfrequently, 
for  three  and  four  months  at  a  time,  our  hospital  doors  are  not  opened. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  there  has  never  been  an  accident 
in  the  way  of  a  broken  bone;  and  whereas,  in  the  most  healthy  districts, 
the  average  mortalitj^  is  two  per  cent,  in  this  school,  with  an  average 
attendance. of  sixty  pupils  for  thirteen  years,  there  have  been  but  two 
deaths,  or  about  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

Our  record,  therefore,  proves  conclusively,  that  with  an  exceptional 
class  of  persons,  predisposed  to  disease  and  early  death,  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  misfortune,  liable  to  accidents,  the  highest  condition  of 
liealtii  has  been  secured,  and  a  complete  immunity  from  casualties, 
during  a  long  term  of  years.  No  intelligent  person  will  need  to  be  told 
that  such  desirable  results  are  not  sim])ly  "luck;"  but  they  are  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  constant  supervision  and  judiciously  tulministered 
regimen  and  diet,  based  upon  well  defined  and  sound  principles  of 
hygiene. 

"  THE   SCHOOLS." 

The  mutual  relations  of  mind  and  bod}^  are  well  understood  by  the 
most  superficial  student  of  physiology  and  mental  philosophy.  Well 
authenticated  instances  are  not  wanting,  where  the  accidental  and  tem- 
porary ailments  of  the  flesh  have  been  laid  aside  like  a  garment,  under 
the  excitement  of  great  occasion,  and,  by  the  lorce  of  indomitable  will 
power.  While,  on  the  contrary',  the  brightest  intellect  always  sympa- 
thizes with,  and  not  unfrequently  succumbs  to,  the  enervation  of  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion.  Carlyle  saj's,  that  a  healthy  nature  may  or  may 
not  be  great;   but  there  is  no  great  nature  that  is  not  healthy. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  before  concerning 
the  hereditary  and  accidental  defects  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  that  their 
teacher  has  many  and  great  obstacles  to  contend  with,  lie  has  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  pliysically  unhealthy,  and  whose  unhealth  reacts 
upon  the  mental  condition.  And  yet  there  is  a  popular  notion,  that  the 
misfortune  of  blindness  or  deafness  so  sharpens  the  remaining  faculties 
as  not  only  to  compensate  for  the  lost  sense  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
achievement,  but  actually  to  give  a  blind  or  deaf  per.son  an  advantaire. 
A  multitude  of  names,  eminent  in  science,  art,  or  literature — ilomer,  Mil- 
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ton,  Thierry,  iliiber,  Saumlerson,  Blacklock,  and  Prescott— are  contin- 
uuUy  (luotcd  as  instancosoladvantHMl  cultinv.  till  we  almost  wonder  that 
everybody  does  not,  like  Dcinoeritus  of  old,  put  out  his  eyes  to  increase 
his  inltdleotual  acumen. 

Visitors  to  the  Institution  frequently  ask,  "Don't  you  find  the  blind 
and  deaf  and  dunib  much  more  clever  than  other  people?"  Cirutl"  old 
Sam  Johnson  most  un<,'allantly  remarked  that  "woman's  preaehin"-  is 
like  a  dogs  walking  on  his  hind  legs;  it  is  not  done  well,  but  you*aro 
surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all."  And  so  very  likely  the  above  question 
is  engendered  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  people  witness  the  read- 
ing by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  the  threading  a  needle  with  the  tongue, 
for  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  those  higher  attainments  which  arc  really 
creditable  attract  very  little  attention.  But  there  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  this  idea  of  piental  superiority  in  the  blind  or  deaf.  These  mis- 
fortunes as  obstacles  to  intellectualgrowth  are  simply  appalling.  Judi- 
cious and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  indomitable  energy,  abUity,  and 
pluck  on  the  part  of  the  i)upil,  may,  and  often  does,  produce  adniirablo 
results;  but  this  is  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  great  mental 
and  nervous  force  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  difliculties  besetting  the  progress  of  the  deaf  mute  are  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  language.  lie  comes  to  us  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years 
with  the  elements  of  thought  existing  in  his  mind  simply  as  pictures. 
His  means  of  expressing  wants  and  eniotions  are  those  which  .Mr.  J)ar- 
■win  has  shown  to  be  common  with  the  brute  creation.  His  pantomimes 
are  no  more  like  words  than  is  the  chatter  of  birds  or  the  grimaces  of  a 
monkey.  When  his  motions  have  been  directed  into  the  defined  ex- 
pression of  thoughts,  his  signs  indicate  ideas  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
symbols  of  speech.  He  therefore  has  none  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
parative philology.  All  spoken  languages  have  certain  semblances  by 
Avhich,  knowing  one  language,  the  acquisition  of  others  is  facilitated. 
Yet,  iMr.  llamerton,  in  his  "Intellectual  Life,"  savs:  "A  language  can- 
not be  thoroughly  learned  by  an  adult  without  five  years  ri'^sidence  in 
the  country  where  it  is  spoken;  and  without  habits  of  close  observation, 
a  residence  of  twenty  yeai-s  is  insuflicient."  This  is  not  encouraging' 
but  it  is  the  truth.  What,  then,  shall  be  expected  of  a  deaf  mute] 
whose  only  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  Knglisli  are  limited  to 
the  I'ormulas  of  the  class-room,  and  occasional  conversations  with 
intelligent  friends  by  jjen  oi-  pencil? 

It  does  not  lollow.  Irom  this  inability  to  express  himself  idiomatically 
even  alter  he  has  finished  his  course  of  study,  that  the  deaf  mute  is 
ignorant,  although  Thucydides  declares,  "to  known  thing  and  not  to 
be  able  to  express  it,  is  all  one,  as  if  ho  know  it  not."  A^person  may 
read  French  or  Cierman,  Latin  or  Greek,  with  great  facility,  and  not  bo 
able  to  write  or  think  in  either  language.  Indeed.  Do  L'Kpee,  tho 
founder  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  did  not  hope  to  make  his  pupils  ex- 
press their  own  ideas,  and  eluded  his  colaborer  and  successor,  8icard,  as 
chimerical  for  expecting  such  i-esults.  In  a  letter  dated  tweiity. fifth  of 
Isovember,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  venerable  Abbo 
says:  "I  lear  lest  you  be  led  away  by  the  desire  of  making  meta- 
physicians of  your  pupils.  Do  not  expect  that  thev  can  ever'express 
themselves  in  writing;  our  language  is  not  theirs;  thLirsisthe  language 
ol  signs.  Be  satisfied  that  they  know  how  to  translate  as  we  translate 
foreign  languages,  without  knowing  how  to  think  or  express  ourselves 
in  those  languages."  And  under  date  of  December  eighteenth,  of  the 
same  year,,  he  says:     "  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  your  pupils  will  write 
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French  any  more  than  I  can  write  Italian,  although  I  translate  that 
language  verj^  well."  The  good  Abbo  would  be  much  surprised  if  ho 
could  sit  for  an  hour  among  the  advanced  classes  of  any  well  regulated 
institution  of  the  present  day,  and  read  the  exercises  in  history,  natural 
and  moral  philosoph}^,  chemistry,  and  similar  studies,  rendered,  perhaps, 
in  queer,  uu idiomatic,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  phraseology,  and  indicat- 
ing a  clear  mastery  of  the  subjects. 

The  first  five  or  six  years  in  a  deaf  mute's  school  life  must  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  language — to  obtaining  the  key  that  unlocks  to 
him  the  stores  of  human  learning,  as  contained  in  books.  In  this  pur- 
suit it  is  not  the  hundred  thousand  words  of  the  dictionary  that  con- 
fuse the  pupil  and  dishearten  the  teacher,  but  the  different  uses  to  which 
the  same  words  are  put,  and  the  different  ideas  depending  simply  on 
conjunction. 

Take  as  a  simple  illustration,  the  word  "draw."  The  pupil  is  taught 
that  "  a  horse  draws  a  wagon."  The  pantomime  is  clear,  and  corresponds 
with  his  daily  observation.  But  to  his  surprise  the  next  morning's  pa- 
per, in  its  notices,  says:  "  The  concert  drew  a  large  house  last  night," 
and  he  has  to  learn  that  in  this  use  "  draw  "  means  to  attract,  and  house 
means  "a  number  of  people."  After  being  taught  by  pantomime  how  to 
"draw  a  mug  of  cider,"  the  "Clipper"  informs  him  that  in  the  late 
"  mill  "  Mike  McCoole  "  drew  "  the  first  blood  from  his  opponent's  "  mug." 
He  is  told  if  he  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  have  money  on  deposit,  he 
must  "draw  a  checft  "  before  he  can  get  it.  He  has  seen  a  schoolmate 
"draw  a  picture,"  but  when  the  heroine  of  the  modern  novel  "draws  a 
sigh,"  his  admiration  for  the  capacities  of  art  is  increased.  A  magazine 
criticism  commends  the  scenes  of  innocence  and  content  which  Milton 
"draws,"  but  on  reference  to  the  parlor  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  he 
finds  no  illustrations,  or  only  those  which  Gustave  Dore  has  made.  One 
must  confess  that  ihe  pupil  has  enough  already  to  confuse  him,  but 
when  in  addition  he  is  told  that  "a  ship  draws  water,"  "a  cook  draws  a 
fowl,"  "a  waiter  draws  a  cork,"  "money  draws  interest,"  aud  "a  min- 
ister draws  comparisons  and  inferences,"  he  concludes  in  despair  that 
the  conundrums  of  language,  like  poor  Dundreary's  "  widdles,"  are 
things  "which  no  fellah,  especially  a  deaf  mute  fellah,  can  find  out." 
When  to  these  numerous  significations  the  modifying  adverbs  "in," 
"out,"  "off,"  "on,"  "up,"  "  back,"  etc.,  are  added,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  peculiar  use  of  a  word  must  be  made  a  sjiecial  subject 
of  instruction,  and  retained  by  a  sjDecial  cftbrt  of  memory,  a  keyhole 
perception  may  be  obtained  of  the  work  involved  in  the  education  of  a 
deaf  mute. 

The  blind  child,  on  the  contrary,  enters  school  with  a  well  developed 
instrument  of  thought.  Language  has  come  to  him  without  cftbrt  and 
without  fatigue.  He  needs  only  to  recognize  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
teacher,  or  on  the  printed  page,  words  that  he  knew  betbre.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  acquire  the  facts  of  science  and  literature,  because  he  has  dress 
with  which  to  clothe  them.  His  diflicultics  are  psychological,  not  lingual. 
He  talks  glibly  of  trees,  flowers,  colors,  clouds,  and  sky — all  the  objects 
of  the  material  world — with  the  falsest  notions  of  what  they  really  are. 
He  will  describe  an  inkstand  and  its  use,  and  not  be  uble  to  recognize 
one  when  put  in  his  hand.  Tho  girls  are  very  particular  about  tho 
shade  of  ribbons  they  cannot  see,  and  pout  sulkily  if  the  "figure"  of 
their  calico  is  not  "pretty." 

In  the  judiciary  of  the  mental  faculties,  to  whoso  judgment  the  ma- 
terial facts  of  creation  are  submitted,  the  eye  is  the  Chiel"  Justice — tho 
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Court  of  ultimate  decision.  It  may  bo  mndo  the  "  fool  of  the  other 
senses,"  but  is  ^irenerall}' "  worth  all  the  rest."  Its  supremacy  is  no- 
knowlcd.LTed  by  the  fact  that  the  lii,£,'l)ost  powers  of  the  suboniinato 
faculties  are  not  called  into  action  until  the  eye  is  lost.  Without  this 
oriian.  however,  the  other  faculties  are  called  upon  to  perform  functions 
for  which  the}'  were  not  designed,  and  while  the  judi^ments  of  these 
faculties  concernin-r  material  objects  may  be,  and  are,  exj)ressed  in  the 
arbitrary  and  set  forms  of  speecii  in  popular  use,  it  is  evident  that  ideas 
thus  derived  must  rest  in  ])erceptions  based  upon  imperfect  sources  of 
information,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  false.  When  Professor  Saun- 
dcrhon  said  that  the  color  red  seemed  to  him  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
he  clearly  illustrated  what  I  mean.  The  notion  that  when  one  sense  is 
lost  the  other  senses  take  up  the  burden;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loss 
of  sight  is  made  up  by  the  development  of  hearin«.',  touch,  etc.,  is  incor- 
rect. That  the  acuteness  of  the  other  senses  is  increased  b}*  practice, 
is  true,  but  each  sense  or  faculty  is  developed  only  in  the  lino  of  its 
own  activity,  and  interprets  material  phenomena  to  the  brain,  each  in  its 
own  formulas. 

This  false  conception  of  surroundinijs  exercises  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  subjectivo  life,  and  moditics  character.  If  premises  aro 
false,  conclusions  can  scarcely  be  right;  or,  as  Mrs.  Browning  aptly  puts 
it:     "Those  who  think  awry  can  scarce  act  straight! v." 

Lacking  the  corrective  of  sight  the  blind  arc  Jiabjo  to  gross  errors  of 
judgment,  which  gradually  settle  into  charactoristicl  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  state  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  that  if  ho 
were  to  judge  of  the  human  countenance  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  he 
would  say  there  was  a  shade  of  querulousness  and  discontent  upon 
every  face.  One  can  easily  see  the  evils  that  would  follow  from  so  sim- 
l)Ic  a  misconception  as  this. 

For  many  of  the  abnormal  characteristics  of  the  blind,  injudicious 
friends  are  responsible.  Every  clever  thing  he  does  is  adjectived  as 
"  M-onderful,"  and  so  he  becomes  conceited.  lie  hears  constant  allusions 
to  his  "dreadful  misfortune"  till  he  comes  to  regard  himself  as  freed  by 
his  misfortune  from  the  reciprocal  duties  of  life,  and  consequently  is 
selfish.  Knowing  by  a  few  childish  experiences,  perhaps,  that  lie  can  be 
imposed  uj)on,  he  constantly  fears  that  he  will  be,  and  so  becomes  suspi- 
cious. Accustomed  to  assistance  and  the  dole  of  charity  from  early 
childhood,  he  soon  assumes  that  to  be  a  right  which  is  only  an  alms,  and 
so  fails  to  cultivate  that  sweetest  of  graces — gratitude.  It  is  easier  to 
beg  than  to  work,  and  tho  charitably  disposed  find  quickest  relief  to 
the  sympathy  that  blindness  stimulates  by  giving  mono}-,  and  so  he 
becomes  dependent. 

These  are  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  to  which  the  blind  are  subject, 
and  they  aro  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  wo  havo  not  only  bo<lily 
weakness,  and  consequently  abnormal  mental  tendencies,  to  contend 
with,  but  also  certain  infirmities  of  disposition  which  it  is  an  important 
part  of  our  work  to  correct. 

With  the  general  literary  progress  of  the  school  wc  have  reason  to  bo 
satisfied.     There   have   been    exceptional   instances  of  failure,   but  as  a  . 
rule  the  pupils  have  appreciated  their  advantages  and  improved  them. 

Tho  classes  in  the  dejiartment  of  the  deaf"  and  dumb  havo  been  as 
follows:  In  Dr.  Peet's  "  Klemcntary  Lessons,"  three  classes;  "Course 
of  Listruction,  Part  III,"  two;  " .s"cri])tiire  Lessons,"  three;  "Life  of 
Christ,"  one;  "Acts  of  Apostles,"  one;  "Geography,"  two;  "Physical 
Geography,"  one;    "  Select  Stories,"  two;    "Written  Arithmetic,"  five; 
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"Mental  Arithmetic,"  four;  "Chemistry,"  one;  "Natural  Philosophy, 
Peck's  Ganot,"  one;  "Algebra,"  one;  "Paley's  Natural  Theolos^y," 
one;  "Latin,"  one;  "  Writing,"  three. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE   BLIND. 

"Geometry,  Davies  Legendre,"  completed,  one  class;  "Algebra,"  com- 
pleted, one;  "Written  Arithmetic,"  four;  "Mental  Arithmetic,"  three; 
"Eeading,"  one;  "Spelling,"  two;  "Writing,"  one;  "History,"  three; 
"Geography,"  two;  "Physiology,"  one;  "Grammar,"  one;  "Political 
Economy,"  Peny,  completed,  one;  "Mental  Philosophy,"  one;  "Ehet- 
oric,"  completed,  one. 

It  is  my  intention,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  to  adopt,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco;  to  use  the  same  text  books;  to  employ  the  same  ques- 
tions for  examination,  and  to  promote  and  graduate  by  the  same  per- 
centage. This  will  be  one  step  towards  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  a 
resolution  offered  and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Boston 
last  year,  viz: 

"That  the  discipline  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform  to 
that  in  schools  for  the  seeing." 

MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  made  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  mechanical  purposes.  This  has  enabled  us  to  fit  up 
a  shop  for  the  blind,  and  the  expermient  of  teaching  basket  making  is 
now  going  on.  Perhaps  no  department  of  the  Institution  has  caused  so 
much  anxious  thought  as  this  matter  of  trades  for  the  blind. 

It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  question  of  expense;  for  I  believe  the 
Board  would  be  justified  in  almost  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
if  thereby  tiie  blind  could  be  made  independent  and  self-supporting  after 
they  leave  the  Institution. 

The  query  is,  "  What  trades  shall  be  taught?"  It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  easilj--  this  question  is  answered  by  those  who  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  yet  how  difiicult  a  problem  it  is  to  those  who  have  had  the  most 
experience  in  the  profession. 

I  attended  the  Convention  alluded  to  above,  with  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  what  others  had  done  in  this  direction;  but  I  only 
found  that  all  in  the  profession  are  harassed  by  the  same  perplexing 
difficulties.  One  able  and  experienced  Superintendent  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  no  handicraft  was  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and,  by 
implication,  advised  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  such  means  of 
support.     I  quote  from  his  remarks: 

"If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  unfits  a  man  for  mechanical 
pursuits  from  the  very  start,  it  is  the  want  of  sight.  If  that  be  so, 
what  may  we  infer?  That  if  we  would  have  them  succeed,  we  should 
educate  them  to  do  those  things  which  seeing  people  do  with  the  least 
use  of  the  faculty  of  sight." 

He  instances  agencies  of  various  kinds,  keeping  small  stores,  teach- 
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ing,  etc.,  as  among  tho  occupations  that  may  bo  engaged  in  profitably; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  hirgc  numlior  of  the  blind  could  thus  earn  a 
livelihood.  But  there  are  many  who  have  not  the  peculiar  qujiliiics  that 
fit  them  lor  this  kind  of  life,  and  to  them  handicral't  of  some  sort  is  a 
necessity. 

After  long  and  patient  investigation,  I  determined  that  basket  making 
and  cano  seating  of  ehairs  offered  as  fair  a  probability  of  success  as  any 
industry'  within  the  capacity  of  the  blinil.  A  competent  foreman  is 
engageil,  and  the  pu])ils  have  taken  hold  of  tho  work  with  most  com- 
mendable zeal.  2s'early  every  blind  boy  can  already  seat  chairs,  and 
man}-^  of  them  can  turn  out  a  ver}'  respectable  basket.  It  is  too  early  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  success,  for  success  depends  on  whether  a 
graduate  can  get  his  living  by  this  trade,  and  no  one  has  yet  gone  out 
into  the   world  to  trj-.      Another  year  ought  to  demonstrate   results. 

The  shoe  shop  and  cabinet  shop  are  doing  well.  The  deaf  mute  pupils 
engaged  therein  suj)[)ly  all  the  boots  and  shoes,  furniture  and  repairs 
used  in  the  Institution,  and  wc  sell  considerable  to  customers  in  tho 
neighborhood.  The  time  spent  in  the  shops  does  not  interfere  with  tho 
duties  of  the  class-room,  and  when  our  pupils  leave  the  Institution  they 
have  an  assured  means  of  support,  and  immediately  become  part  of  tho 
productive  forces  of  the  State. 

IMPROVEMENT   OP   BUILDING    AND    GROUNDS. 

An  appropriation  was  asked  and  obtained  of  the  last  Legislature  for 
painting  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, set  apart  for  that  purpose,  sufficed  not  only  for  tho  wood,  iron,  and 
tin  work,  as  originally  designed,  but  also  to  paint  tho  roof,  and  this 
needed  improvement  was  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  has 
added  very  much  to  the  a]ipcarance  of  the  Institution.  The  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  interior  have  also  been  grained  in  imitation  of  oak 
to  conform  to  the  tirst  floor,  and  the  whole  house  varnished.  The  cost  of 
this  work  was  something  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Not  very  much  has  been  done  towards  beautitying  the  grounds  of  tho 
Institution,  beyond  the  setting  out  of  trees.  I'ho  hills  to  the  rear  have 
been  planted  with  eucalyjitus  trees  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
which  are  growing  finely.  About  fifteen  hundred  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  includini^^  Monterey  cypress,  pinus,  insignis,  a  great 
variety  of  acacias  and  Austi-alian  gums,  elms,  maples,  ashes,  willows, 
etc.,  have  been  set  out,  with  a  lair  supplj'  of  figs,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  grapes  to  8Uj)plement  the  orchard,  and  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
and  pecan  nuts,  with  which  luxuries  we  hope  some  day  to  furnish  the 
tables.  Tho  gardener  has  grown  a  largo  number  of  Monterey  and 
Italian  cypresses,  and  has  set  out  about  two  thousand  feet  of  hedging 
of  these  beautiful  trees. 

The  grading  of  the  playground  for  boys,  to  the  north  of  the  Institu- 
tion, is  begun,  which,  when  completed,  will  add  much  to  tho  pleasure  of 
base  and  foot  ball.  The  terrace  in  front  and  south  of  the  main  building 
was  designed  to  be  faced  with  a  rubble  wall  surmounted  with  a  stone 
coping.  This,  with  broad  steps  in  front  descending  to  the  semicircular 
plateau  forming  the  second  terrace,  intended  for  flowers  and  low  shrub- 
bery, will  form  a  handsome  and  ajipropriate  finish  to  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  Institution.  The  grading  has  settled  sufficiently  to 
give  a  firm  foundation  for  carrying  out  the  original  designs,  and  the 
work  ought  to  be  done  the  coming  year.     To  do  this,  and  to  macadamize 
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the  avenue,  will  require  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  I  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  asked  of  the  Legislature  for  that  amount. 


FINANCIAL   MATTERS. 


The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  month,  made  by  the 
last  Legislature,  has  proved  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the  Institution 
Ihe  actual  current  expenses  for  the  twenty-three  months  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  have  been,  as  per  dissec- 
tions, sixty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents 
to  which  must  be  added  certain  administrative  expenses,  amountinrr  to' 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-mne 
cents,  which  properly  belong  to  the  expenses  of  the  Institution.  Item- 
ized, these  expenses  are  as  follows: 


Paj'  of  Directors 

Pay  of  Treasurer 

Office  rent 

Interest 

Collection  of  warrants 

Office  books  and  stationery •. 

Legal  services 

Carriage  hire  (Directors  and  committees). 
Cleaning  office  carpet 


«500 

00 

1,099 

99 

227 

50 

1,139 

50 

146 

23 

66 

37 

25 

00 

180 

00 

5 

00 

83,389 

59 

Adding  this  sum  to  the  amount  of  current  expenses,  and  we  have  a 
total  ot  seventy  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-four 
cents.  This  includes  the  materials  used  in  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  shops,  and  all  the  expen- 
ditures made  for  the  improvements  of  grounds,  except  two  thousand 
and  forty-eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents  paid  James  Beebe,  for  grading 
and  sixty-five  dollars  paid  J.  D.  Hoffman  for  surveying.  The  two  latter 
Items  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  statements.  All  the  rest  for  con- 
venient reference,  is  itemized  in  the  "Principal's  Dissections,"  herewith 
annexed.  Deducting  from  the  gross  current  expenses,  seventy  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents 
cash  paid  into  the  treasury  as  receipts  from  Nevada  pupils,  clothing 
custom  work  in  shops,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of 
Bixty-five  ihousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  sixteen 
cents  or  a  net  monthly  cost  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars.  -^ 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 'seventy-three,  the 
Ireasurer  reports  a  balance,  including  warrants  on  the  State  Treasury 
due  but  not  payable  for  want  of  funds,  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents.  Of  this  amount,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  belongs  to 
the  l-und  for  improving  the  grounds,  being  the  unexpended  balance  of 
five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  that  pur- 
3-(') 
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pose.  Tho  further  sum  of  ono  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
dollars  ami  sixty  flvc  cents  belon^js  to  the  Shop  Fund,  being  bahiuco  of 
two  thousand  Ave  hun<Ired  dollars  apjiropriated  at  tho  same  time  for 
mcehaiiical  purposes.  Doductiu'^  those  balances  from  tho  gross  balance 
reporte  1  by  the  Treasurer,  and  wc  have  loll  two  thousand  eight  hinulred 
and  thiitecii  (hdlars  and  ninety-one  cents  to  cany  over  to  tjjo  fiscal  3'ear 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hunilrcd  and  seventy-four. 

With  the  same  economy  whioh  has  been  practiced  for  tho  past  two 
years,  I  think  no  increase  of  appropriation  wdl  be  needed  from  the  Leg- 
islature about  to  convoue.  Siioul  1  it  be  deemed  ailvisable,  however,  to 
change  ver}-  materialU'  the  bill  of  fare  heretofore  I'urnished  tho  pupils, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  an  addition  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  tho 
amount  appropriated  last  session,  making  a  total  of  seventy-fivo  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six. 

Tho  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  revised  Code  the  expense  of  clothing  all  the  pupils,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  is  thrown  upon  tho  Listitution.  It  must  have  been  an  oversight, 
for  a  section  so  unprecoilented  could  never  have  Ijcen  intended  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  would  involve  an  increase  of  exj)enilitures  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  tivo  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  I  presume 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  tlirect  att<?ntion  to  the  matter  to  have  it 
remedied. 

UNION  Oi'  THE  DKAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

During  the  last  few  months  a  scries  of  disagreeable  events  has 
occurred,  with  which  the  public  is  acquainted  and  wearied,  and  to  which 
I  should  not  refer,  hail  not  the  advisability  of  gathering  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  into  one  institution  been  called  in  question.  "Well 
meaning  IViends  hoi'c  and  at  the  East  have  written  me,  trusting  that  my 
bitter  experiuiico  will  convince  mo  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  tho 
two  classes  together.  I  see  as  yet  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
formed  six  3'ears  ago.  The  same  well  planned  building  is  here;  tho 
same  motives  for  economy  exist;  the  same  benefits  set  forth  in  my  eighth 
report  aro  to  bo  had. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  quite  alone  in  my  advocacy  of  this  measure,  I 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  report  mentioned: 

"You  speak  (page  fifteen")  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  union  of 
mutes  and  blind  in  one  establishment.  I  have  long  held  that  very  great 
mutual  advantage  might  be  had  from  such  union.  1  do  not  believe  in 
large  aggregations  of  defectives;  the  evils  thereof  are  manifest.  They 
are,  however,  all  intensified  by  the  homogenit}'  of  its  inmates.  It  is 
more  objectionalde  to  have  two  hundreil  mutes  or  two  hundred  blind  in 
one  establishment  than  to  have  one  hundred  of  each  class." 

I  do  not  care  to  rc])cat  what  I  have  formerly  saiil  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  to  be  deriveil  from  this  union,  but  the  almost  universal  objection 
brought  up  in  every  tliscussion  of  the  question  is,  that  tho  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  ought  not  to  bo  gathered  in  ono  institution,  because 
they  are  so  unlike;  because  tho  modes  of  instruction  are  dift'erent;  be- 
cause they  are  unlike  in  disposition,  and  requii'o  diflerent  apparatus  and 
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discipline;  in  short,  that  there  are  no  points  of  similarity,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  bo  segregated. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  this  very  unlikeness  that  makes  union  desirable.  In 
natural  phj-.sics  the  ourreut  of  electricity  is  set  in  motion, by  connecting 
opposite  poles,  and  so  in  moral  dynamics  character  is  modified  in  the 
contact  of  unlikcs.  Everybody  knows  the  malcffects  of  being  sair- 
rounded  by  hypochondriacs  and  diseased  persons,  such  as  one  finds  at 
certain  medicinal  springs.  On  the  contrary,  too  much  stress 'cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  abnormals  associating  with  strong,  healthy 
natures.  Cheerfulness  and  change  are  often  the  best  medicines.  The 
theater  is  sometimes  better  than  therapeutics.  "Go  and  see  Listen," 
used  to  be  Aberuethy's  advice  to  dyspeptics  in  the  day  of  that  cele- 
brated comedian. 

I  have  referred  in  previous  pages  to  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  to 
which  the  blind  arc  subject,  and  there  are  others,  which  the  experience 
of  each  teacher  will  suggest  to  him.  These  tendencies  are  largely  duo 
to  isolation  or  segregaiion  of  the  blind  as  a  class.  They  are  inseparable 
to  institutions  of  this  kind,  hut  thoy  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
uniting  an  opposite  element  like  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

I  therefore  do  not  propose  to  abandon  a  conclusion  reached  after 
mature  reflection,  because  certain  malign  influences  have  for  a  time 
worked  uuhappiness  and  discontent.  As  well  might  Dr.  Howe,  whose 
venerable  years  and  vast  services  should  have  protected  him  from  such 
assaults,  abandon  the  cause  of  bli»d  instruction,  because  he  was  investi- 
gated for  "cruelty."  As  well  might  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, withdraw^  his  valuable  services  from  the  profession,  because  a 
few  malcontents  strove  to  ruin  where  they  could  not  rule.  As  well 
might  the  Ohio  Institution  close  its  doors,  because  its  management  was 
charged  with  providing  "insuflacient  diet."  Half  of  the  physical  and 
moral  features  of  modern  civilization  would  still  be  dormant  in  the  minds 
of  inventors  and  philanthropists,  had  heed  been  paid  to  the  discourage- 
ments that  beset  them.  To  such,  experience  of  difliculties  stimulates  to 
greater  exertion;  persecution  only  nerves  the  honest  purpose. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

Far  removed  as  wo  are  from  our  Eastern  colaborcrs,  an  allusion  to  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  profession  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  refer  to  the  death  of  H.  P.  Peet,  L.L.D.,  for  thirty-six  years  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  No  man,  since 
the  time  of  Do  L'Epeo,  has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  deaf  mute 
instruction.  No  man  ever  brought  higher  qualifications  to  his  work, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that  no  man  ever  achieved 
more  gratifying  success.  He  lived  to  see  the  institution  he  found  so 
feeble,  raised  by  his  judicious  management  to  the  first  rank  in  size,  ap- 
pointments, and  results,  and  died  mourned  by  hundreds  whom  ho 'had 
helped  to  educate. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  has  ever  character- 
ized the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  its  relations  to  this  Institution, 
Governor  Stanford  has  continued  to  grant  passes  to  the  pupils,  by  means 
of  which  many  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  stay  hero  during 
vacation,  renew  their  family  ties  and  enjoy  a  change  of  air  and  scene. 
The  money  value  of  these  passes,  issued  year  after  year,  is  not  only 
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very  considerable,  but  the  generous  munner  in  which  they  are  granted 
doubles  their  worth.  I  therelore  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  to 
thank  Governor  Stanford  and  Superintendent  Townc,  not  only  for  tho 
favors  conferred,  but  for  tho  personal  courtesy  with  which  applications 
have  always  been  received. 

The  following  newspapers  have  been  sent  free  to  the  Institution  for 
tho  use.of  the  pupils,  and  we  hereby  tender  thanks  in  their  behalf  to 
the  proprietors:  Daily  Examiner,  San  P'rancisco;  Daily  Chronicle,  San 
Francisco;  Daily  Record,  Sacramento;  Weekly  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois;  Monthly  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Monthly  Pelican, 
Baton  Kouge,  Louisiana;    Weekly  Independent,  Mexico,  New  York. 

And  now,  closing  the  record  of  two  years,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  active  duties  of  another  term.  We  look  forward  with  hope  to  tho 
coming  future.  Gathering  wisdom  from  experience,  encouraged  by  the 
confidence  of  friends,  zealous  to  do  tho  right  as  it  is  given  us  to  see  it, 
thankful  for  tho  trust  and  cooperation  of  four  intelligent  Directors, 
striving  more  than  ever  to  deserve  their  esteem,  above  all  humbly  invok- 
ing the  help  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  Ilis  spirit,  wo  respectfully 
submit  this  report. 

WARRING    WILKINSON,  Principal. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  1 
Oakland,  July  Slst,  1873.  f 


PRINCIPAL'S    DISSECTIONS 


Of  current  expenses,  for  twenty-three  months  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -three. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Bacon,  154  pounds 

Barrels,  5 

Bath  brick,  1\  dozen 

Beans,  810  pounds 

Blueing,  72i  pounds 

Bread 

Buckwheat,  1,400  pounds.... 

Butter,  8,383^  pounds 

Canned  oysters,  16J  dozen.. 

Capers,  4  dozen 

Carraway  seed,  6  pounds.... 

Cheese,  1,204^  pounds 

Chocolate  

Cider,  \\  gallons 

Citron,  15  pounds 

Coffee,  2,184J  pounds 

Cracked  wheat,  255  pounds 

Crackers,  1,437  pounds 

Cream  tartar,  35  pounds 

Dried  fruit 

Eggs,  287  dozen 

Fish,  fresh,  2,001  pounds.... 

Fish,  salt,  982  pounds 

Fish,  shell 

Flour,  242  barrels 

Fruit 


Gelatine,  2  dozen 

Hani,  114?  pounds 

Hominy,  479  pounds. 

Hojjs,  17  pounds 

Ice 


Ice  cream,  5  gallons. 
Jelly 


Carried  forward. 


821 

80 

25 

00 

7 

13 

39 

31 

30 

40 

29 

20 

76 

50 

2,891 

06 

53 

87 

13 

25 

1 

40 

204 

64 

3 

85 

1 

50 

8 

75 

430 

86 

10 

95 

89 

33 

13 

25 

127 

92i 

121 

58 

173 

37 

75  37i 

2 

75 

1,547 

23 

159 

75 

4 

35 

20 

21 

22 

35 

7 

25 

14 

05 

15 

00 

1 

00 

86,244  24 


86,244  24 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  f'orwtii-cl 

Lard,  fc33  jiuunds 

lionion  and  other  extracts,  G  dozen. 

^faccaroni,  4  boxes 

Meal,  5:!5  poiinils 

3reat,  oO.GT'J  pounds 

MilU,  53  gallons 

3Iiistard,  45  pounds 

^'ulniegs,  5  jxiunds 

Pearl  barley,  25  pounds 

Pepper,  91  pounds 

Pe]>pcr  sauce 

Pickles 

Pork,  1]  barrels 

Potash,  G  dozen 

I'oullry  and  game 

JJice,  1,050  ])ounds 

.Sago,  45  pounds 

iSaiad  oil,  3.J  dozen 

Sal  soda,  2,012  pounds 

Salt,  dairy,  2,2G0  pounds 

Saltpetre 

iSali,  pickling,  1,110  pounds 

Smoked  beel",  50  ])Ountls 

Soap,  laundrN',  3,830  jjounds 

Soajt,  castile,  395  ])0unds 

Soda,  carbonate,  IG  pounds 

S|)ices 

Starch,  552  ])ourids 

Sugar,  brown,  7,472?  pounds 

Sugar,  crushed,  1,057  ))ounds 

Sugar,  ])o\vdercd,  010  pounds 

Syrup,  223?  gallons 

Tapioca,  10  ))ounds 

Tea,  480  pounds 

Vegetables  , 

Yinegai',  258A  gallons 

^Vaslling  powder,  1,198  pounds 

Yeast  and  yeast  powder 


8121  2G 
10  50 


19 

4,117 

5 


IG 

87 
70 


Salaries  and   Wo'jes. 


Principal  and  teachers 

I'hysician,  Clei'k,  Mali-on,  and   Housekeeper. 

Servants  an<l   services 

Pore  men   of  wcjrkshops 

Engineer,  (j'ardener,  and  laborers 


15  70 
G  11 
1  75 

2G  95 
75 

23  00 
40  00 
11  75 

102  92 

92  50 

4  75 

24  75 
82  43 
3G  38 


3 

05 

11 

42 

6 

50 

2G5 

09 

53 

22 

1 

4G 

20 

^\j 

GO 

54 

738 

83 

222 

72 

8G 

53 

13G 

73 

50 

29G 

25 

438 

38 

89 

81 

92 

05 

•> 

1^ 

70 

$14,810  05 
5.375  00 
5,410  08 
3,83H  IG 
3,093  73 


$6,244  24 


87,G38  12 


832,527  02 


Carried  forward ;  84G,409  38 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Clothing. 


Binding  slippers 

Blacking  and  brushes 

Buttons,  needles,  pins,  and  trimmings. 

Calico,  33i  j'ards 

Cambric,  (J  yards 

Canvas,  8  yards 

Cloth  for  aprons 

Collars,  linen — 2|  dozen 

Collars,  paper — 800 

Combs 

Cotton — 44  yards 

Cotton  hose — 12^  dozen 

Cotton  tape 

Darning  cotton 

Drill — 5  yards 

Flannel  shirting — 2iiQ\  yards  

Cloves — 1  dozen 

Hair  and  tooth   brushes T 

Hair  nets — •!  dozen 

Handkerchiefs,  colored — 4  dozen 

Handkerchiefs,  white — 3  dozen 

Hats,  3yV  dozen 

H(»oks  and  eyes : 

^[achine  oil 

Merino  drawers,  1  dozen 

Merino  shirts,  |-  dozen 

Keck  ties  and  bows,  3  dozen 

Overalls 

Pants,  8  pairs 

Pressing  hat ; 

Bibbon  

Euffling 

Sewing  silk 

Shirts,  check — H  dozen 

Shirts,  white — 5J  dozen 

Si)Ool  cotton,  IH  dozen 

Stockings,  1  dozen 

Suits,  83 

Suspenders,  51  dozen 

Thimbles 

Thread 

AVaterproof,  G  yards 


846,409  38 


Carried  forward. 


22 
G4 

7 

3 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
36 
1 

1 

110 

2 

2 

10 

7 
46 


16 

15 

5 

1 

69 


12 

92 

9 

5 

1,282 

19 

1 

4 

9 


50 
25 
86 
91 
75 
60 
00 
00 
60 
60 
50 
05 
75 
65 
00 
19 
25 
00 
88 
00 
38 
12 
75 
25 
80 
50 
25 
00 
75 
75 
93 
50 
30 
88 
80 
40 
00 
00 
00 
62 
40 
00 


Sl,904  32 
S48,313  70 
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Current  Expenses — ContiDued. 


Brought  forward 

Furniture. 


Blankets,  63  pairs 

Britaimiii  pitchers,  7 

Brooms,  18i  dozen 

Carpet  binding,  thread,  and   webbing 

Carpet  remnants 

Castors,  1  set 

Cedar  pails,  S^J^  dozen 

Chairs,  3  dozen 

Clothes  baskets,  3  

Clothes  line 

Clothes  pins 

Clothes  wringer t... 

Coffee  mill 

Cotton  mops,  9}  dozen 

Crash,  377  yards 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Curled  hair 

Cutlery \. 

Drugget  and  rug 

Dusting  brushes,  2  dozen 

Dust  pans,  2  dozen 

Enamel  cloth,  12  yards 

Feather  dusters 

Feather  pillows,  102 

Fire  extinguishers,  4 

Flat  irons » 

Flue   brush 

Furniture  varnish 

Glassware  for  museum 

(jiue  and  glue  brushes 

(long 

Hall  and  kitchen  clocks 

Hall  and  table   bells 

Kei'lers,  1  dozen 

Kitchen  hardware  and   furniture 

Laundr}'  brushes,  Ij  dozen  

Laundry  stove 

Loco,  be  1 1 

Looking  glasses,  2  dozen 

Matting,  24i  yards •... 

Mattresses,  "  Excelsior,"  15 

Mattresses,  hair,  12 

Mop  handles,  1  dozen 

Napkins,  2  dozen 


8339  75 

21 

00 

75 

75 

15 

2 

25 

25 

19 

50 

31 

50 

7 

25 

35 

3 

00 

16 

00 

1 

75 

27 

88 

60 

14 

22a 

79 

2 

00 

80 

10 

27 

53 

9 

75 

6 

75 

6 

50 

60 

09 

290 

40 

240 

00 

1 

89 

•) 

00 

1 

75 

23 

75 

11 

35 

7 

00 

29 

50 

10 

50 

4 

50 

33 

02 

3 

75 

15 

00 

18 

00 

30 

75 

9 

80 

51 

00 

135 

00 

3 

50 

4 

50 

$48,313  70 


Carried  forward | $50,262  71 


81,949  01 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Nursery  lump 

Oil  caus 

Oil  cloth,  U  yards 

Pianos,  2 

Piano  stool  and  cover 

Quilts,  48 

Repairing  mattresses 

Eubber  cloth,  five  yards 

Scrubbing  brushes,  5§  dozen.. 

Sheeting,  256i  yards 

Stovepipe 

Table  cover 

Table  linen,  IS^yards 

Ticking,  15  yai'ds 

Tinware  and  repairs 

Tools  for  use  in  meat  houses. 

Towels,  7  dozen .. 

Trimming  for  chairs 

Turning 

Upholstering,   11   chairs 

Veneering,   800  feet 

Waiters 

Walnut  knobs,  2|  gross 

Walnut  lumber,   1,718  feet... 

Wash  boards,  3 

Wash  tub 

Wire  cloth,  16J  yards 

Wooden  stools,  1   dozen 

Wood  ware 


Building  and  Repairs. 


Bricks,  15,650 

Brick   laying 

Cement,  lOJ  barrels 

Door  spring 

Drain  pipe 

Frescoing 

Frosting  glass 

Glass  and  putty 

Grate  bars,  595  pounds. 

Iron  track,  112  feet 

Kalsomining 

Laths,  h  M 

Lattice,  200  feet 


Carried  forward. 


1 

1 

830 

15 

84 

6 

12 

23 

81 

3 

9 
3 

138 
11 

22 

28 

16 

50 

3 

3 

261 

1 

2 

14 

7 

1 


50 
35 
25 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
41 
04 
75 
00 
75 
00 
60 
75 
13 
50 
75 
50 
00 
00 
66 
51 
16 
00 
45 
00 
40 


,$50,262  71 


S216  30 

106  87 

54  50 

1  50 
12  00 

230  00 

2  25 
165  40 

36  10 
7  84 

17  00 
1  12 
1  00 


81,634  94 


8851  88 
852,749  53 


4-0 
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CuBEENT  Expenses— Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Lime,  13  barrels 

lioclcs  

J>u ruber,  10,234  iV-et 

I'aititiijg  and   graining.... 
Paints,  brushes,  and  oils.. 

IMuinbing 

ivepairs  on  boiler 

JveiKiirs  on  building 

iiepairs  on  liitehen  range. 

Sand,  12  barrels 

Sash 

Shingles,  Gi   M 


00 

80 


S32 
17 
575  Go 
359  25 
813  G3 
24  G  12 
108  45 


141 

00 

38 

13 

12 

00 

4 

50 

21 

12 

Fuel  and  Lights. 


Candles,  26  pounds.. 
Coal,  28G  U\^  tons... 
Coal  oil.  230  gallons. 

Coal  screen 

Coke  


(lasoline,  2,209  gallons. 

Ijanip  wieks 

Matches,  15J  gross 

Screenings,  2  tons 

Sperm  od,  4i  gallons.... 
"Wood,  14  cords...  


S4  50 

4,373  88 

104  10 

12  00 

25 

802  33 

3  50 

34  50 

20  00 

7  50 

158  50 


Stable  Account. 


Beets,  2J  tons SIO  00 

Barley,  ground,  G,0G1  pounds I       in«  q? 

Bran,  15,998  pounds ^' .'.".".'.'.".".*;." J       215  97 


Cattle  medicine 

Chamois  skin 

Corn,  1,447  pounds 

Cows,  2 

Curry  combs  and  brushes 

Harness  oil 

]Iarness  and  repairs 

Horse  blanket 

Ilorso  keeping 

Lanterns,  2 

Middlings,  1,822  pounds.... 

Oats,  15,185  jjounds 

Oil  meal,  100  pounds... 

Pigs,  2 

Repairing  harness 


Carried  forward. 


G 

25 

GO 

28 

85 

IGO 

00 

4 

G5 

4 

90 

2G 

87 

7 

00 

C8 

50 

3 

50 

35 

IG 

313 

07 

>> 

25 

8 

00 

o 

50 

852,749  53 


82,369  65 


85,581  06 


81,007  04 
861,707  28 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward.. 
Screen  in  o-s,  100  pounda. 

Shorts,  687  pounds 

Sponge 

Straw,  1  ton 

Viiniishing  buggy 

Wagon  hire 

Wheat,  1,393  pounds.... 


Miscellaneous. 


Advertising 

Alphabet  cards 

Bale  rope,  147^  pounds. 

Basket  willows 

Blaeksniithing 

Books  and  stationery... 
Cane  I'or  chair  seatin<r.. 
Cart 


Cartage 

Car  tickets  

Carriage  hire 

Cash  to  pupils 

Chemicals 

Christinas   expenses 

Convention  assessment 

Cutting  grain,  12  acres 

Expenses  of  clerk  and  foremen  to  and  from  city.. 

Expense  of  pupils  returning  home 

Expense  of  reading  room 

Express  charges 

Fare  to  concerts  for  blind  pupils 

Farm  and  garden  implements 

Ferry  tickets 

¥\y  cages  and  fly  papers 

Freight  on  globe 

Freight  on  organ 

Freight  on  supplies 

Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees 

Fruit  wax 


Gas  lighter  and  tapers. 
Globe 


Hauling  organ 

Hose  pipe  and  couplings.., 
Lamp  scissors  (two  pair). 

Lauridiy   work 

Leather  and  findings 

Logwood 


$1 

45 

11 

G8 

75 

7 

00 

12 

00 

3 

00 

32 

20 

$11  45 

2  43 
28  77 

202  74 

249  62 

268  85 

96  60 

75  00 

79  15 

8  60 

8  75 

200  15 

3  00 
10  00 

3  00 

12  00 

41  21 

61  95 

10  00 

184  22 

5  00 

78  05 

25  30 

2  25 

16  20 

214  58 

67  20 

333  86 

5  00 

2  75 

96  12 

10  00 

47  82 

50 


Carried  forward. 


2  25 

1,093  18 
40 


$61,707  28 


$68  08 


$3,557  95 


665,333  21 
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Current  Expknsks — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Magazines  lor  tho  blind 

Medicines  

Metronome 

Music  and  repairing  musical  instruments 

Nails,  screws,  and  hardware ', 

Paid  dentist  lor  pupil 

Pattern  chair  lor  basket  shop 

Picture  cord 

Plowing 

Postage  stamps  and  Post  Office  box  rent.. 

Premium  on  draft 

Pressing  hay 

Printing 

Proportion  of  Convention  expenses 

Quods 

Kattan,376  pounds 

Eat  traps 

Repairing  clocks 

Sand  and  sand  jiaper 

Shears  

Silicon  

Sponge  

Steelyards , 

Stove  polish 

Subscription  Deaf  and  Dumb  Annals 

Telegrams  

Tin  slips  for  school  slates 

Tools  lor  basket  shop 

Tools  for  cabinet  shop 

Traveling  expenses  

Traveling  exijenses  L.  C.  Tuck 

Type  for  use  of  blind 

T  wj  ne 

Vegetable  plants 

Vegetable  seeds 

Veterinary  services 

Wheat  seed,  9'J5  pounds 

Whiting 

Writing  boards 

Writing  tablets 


Office  itenu,  but  included  in  current  expense  bills. 


Buggy  hire  lor  Mr.  Linden 

l^gal  services 

Carnage  hire  for  ladies'  committee. 
Cleaning  office  carpet 


Total , 


9  45 

178  05 

8  00 

202  95 

198  83 

1  50 

12  00 

1  75 
107  25 

65  58 
60 
71  00 
29  50 
31   18 

2  75 
47  00 


GO 
75 

05 
40 
25 
65 

2  50 

1  00 
54  07 
22  15 

3  50 
145  25 

2  00 
105  65 
150  00 

31  40 

40 

5  00 

91  00 

35  00 

24  13 

1  25 

50 

75 


7 
32 


895  00 

25  00 

G  50 

5  00» 


865,333  21 


81,692  74 


8131  50 


867,157  45 


TREASURERS'    STATEMENTS. 
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TREASURERS 


n.  Linden,  in  account  with  the  ailifornia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

bcr  thirty. first,  eighteen  hundred 
Dr. 


On  what  account. 


To  cash  from  State  Treasurer 

To  cash  rct'uiuleil  by  J.  Finnc.i,'an 

To  cash  received  Vrom  Principal: 

To  cash  lor  clothing 

To  cash  for  >'evuihi  pupils 

To  cash  for  custom  work  in  shops 

To  cash   for  sales  haj- \\\ 

To  cash   for  board  of  workmen 

To  cash  for  sales  of  sundries ......'.*. 

To  cash  advances  made  by  Union  Savin"-8 
Bank ^ 


Amount. 


81,023  57 

987  50 

415  80 

188  05 

80  85 

33  01 


Total. 


846,410  08 
300  00 


2,729  38 
15,410  85 


Total 


SG4,S59  31 
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STATEMENTS. 


and  the  Blind,  from  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  Becem- 
and  seventy -two,  inclusive. 

Cr. 


On  -what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

By  balance  August  1st,  1871 

By  cash  paitl  JJirectors 

$7,086  82 

$100  00 

800  00 

227  50 

6,000  00 

2,209  18 

2,048  80 

300  00 

170  28 

893  00 

824  99 

110  73 

65  00 

44  87 

2  00 

43,976  14 

By  cash  paid  Treasurer's  salary 

By  cash  paid  office  rent 

By  cash  paid  E.  Gibbon,  note 

By  cash  paid  J.  K.  Prior's  heating  appara- 
tus old  account 

By  cash  paid  J.  Beebe,  grading 

By  cash  paid  Wright  &,  Sanders,  old  account 
By  cash  paid  J.  Stratton,  trees 

B}'  cash  paid  J.  Farwell,  painting 

By  cash  paid  interest 

By  cash  paid  collection  of  warrants 

By  cash  paid  J.  D.  Iloftman,  surveying 

By  cash  paid  office  stationery 

By  cash  paid  P.  E.  Sheehan,  expert 

By   cash    paid   current    expenses,    sixteen 
months 

$64,859  31 

32 


Treasurers'  Statements 

H.  A.  Palmer,  in  account  with  the  California  Institution  for* the  Deaf  arid 

to  July  sixteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
Db. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


ToUl. 


To  cash  received  from  State  Treasurer 

To  cash  received  from  Principal: 

To  cash  received  from  pupils 

To  cash  received  from  Nevada  pupils 

To  cash  received  from  shop  and  miscellane- 
ous sources 
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— Continued. 


Dumb  and  the  Blind,  from  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three, 
dred  and  seventy-three,  inclusive. 


Cr. 


On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

By  Union  Savings  Bank,  advances  made  to 
former  Treasurer 

$15,410  85 

400  00 

67  81 
232  18 
200  00 
314  51 

35  50 

78  50 

21  50 

22,981  31 

By  cash  paid  Directors'  salaries 

By   casli   paid   salary,  H.   Linden,  former 
Treasurer 

By  cash  paid  H.  A.  Palmer,  Treasurer 

By  cash  paid  A.  Pratt,  two  months'  salary.. 
By  cash  paid  interest 

By  cash  paid  collection  of  wai'rants 

By  cash   paid   carriage  hire  for  Directors 
and  committees 

By  cash  paid  office  stationery 

By  current  expenses,  seven  months 

839,742  16 
198  76 

By  cash  on  hand 

$39,940  92 

-(') 


LIST  OF   PUPILS  IN  THE   INSTITUTION 

Shice  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 


DEAF    AND     D  U  lil  B 

MALES. 


Names. 


Counties. 


A ron shon,  Martin 

Aronson,  Moses 

Best,  William  C 

Butler,  Millard  F« 

Colby,  Edwin 

Craig,  William  C 

Cronin,  Edmond 

Cummins,  Alva  C 

■^  Perrick,  Francisco 

^D'Estrolla,  Theophilus 

Doe,^lonzo  C 

Gayou,  Marcclin 

Grady,  Tlieodore 

Harlan,  James  C 

Hill,  ElbridgeB • 

Hill,  Mal.lon  S 

Hoke,  Harman  A 

Kran  tz,  Lou  is 

Mast,  Herman  X 

McCabe,  J.  H 

McClure,  William  C 

McKail,  James 

Moesser,  George  E 

Nichols,  Henry 

Oldham,  William   G 

ri.illips,  William  M 

Jiitchie,  Lewis  D 

liobison,  J,  W , 


San  Francisco. 
8an  Francisco. 

Suisun  

Marysville 


.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 

Solano. 

Yuba. 


Carson  City Ormsby,  Nevada. 


Oakland 


Alameda. 


San  Francisco ...San  Francisco. 


Anaheim  

Vallejo 

San  Fj"ancisco 

San  Francisco 

Stockton  

San  Fi'ancisco  

Woodland 

Oakland  

Oakland  

West  Butte 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Uniondale 

San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles. 

Solano. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Fi-ancisco. 

San  Joaquin. 

...San  Francisco. 

Yolo. 

Alameda. 

Alameda. 

Sutter. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
Humboldt,  Nev. 
...San  Francisco. 
Santa  Ana San    Bernardino. 


Pachoco  

Santii  IJosa 

Yreka 

Dutch  Flat 

San  Francisco j  ...San  Francisco. 


..  Contra  Costa. 

Sonoma. 

Siskiyou. 

Placer. 
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Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Uoson baum,  Nathan 

San  Francisco 

Xapa 

...San  Francisco. 

SiuuleiTuek,  T.   Y 

Napa. 

Santa  Cruz,  Jose 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

St-lii^,   Kosyuth 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

Sluiltuc'k,  Frank  Ji  

...San  Francisco. 

Smith,  Charles 

Tliomas,  Antony  ii 

Tihlon,  Dou^his 

(icorgctowu  

Sacramento  

Chico   

El  Dorado. 

Sacramento. 

Butto. 

AVillotls,  Joshua  M 

AVood,  Benjamin  M 

San  Francisco 

San  Jjiienaventura 
Oaklaml 

...San  Francisco. 
Ventura. 

Wri-ht,  Albert  11 

Alameda. 

DEAF    AND     DUMB. 

FE.MALES. 


^Numes. 


Aronsohn,  Caroline... 

AyvQS,  Dora 

Badger,  Harriet  F.... 

Boothe,  Meta  M 

Brown,  Harriet  L 

Budd,  Charlotte 

Caultcr,  Dora  N 

Cronin,  Ellen 

Douglas,  Caroline 

(lo.ss,  Mary  ,J 

Hard,  Amy  E 

Kerby,  .Mary .. 

King,  Eliza  A 

Lucas,  Maggie 

^[ay,  America 

May,  Anna 

Mc(  'omb,  Elizabetli... 
.Mc'Iligue,  A  ugwsta. . . . 

Nealon,  Mary 

I'raut,  Farm}-  E 

Koesler,  Annie  K 

J  Joss,  Nellie 

Shirley,  Evadne 

Street,  Catherine 

Theobold,  Catherine. 

rhl,  Anna  M 

Warren,  Annie 

Wilts,  Mary  L 


Towns. 


San  Francisco 
Stony  Point  ... 

Petaluma   

Pope  Valley  ... 
Vii'ginia  City. 
JkOund  Valley 
San  Andreas.  . 
San  Francisco 

V^isalia  

Los  Nietos 

Antioch  

Summit 

Oakland  

Woodland 

San  J''i"ancisco 
San  •rancisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

.Marysville  

Angels 

San  Francisco 

Napa 

Stockton 

Visalia 

Sheldon  

San  Francisco 

( "omj)ton  

Jjal'ayette 


Counties. 


..San  Francisco. 

Sonoma. 

Sonoma. 

Napa. 

.Storey,  Ne%'ada. 

Mendocino. 

Calaveras. 

..San  Francisco. 

, Tulare. 

Los  Angeles. 

....Contra   Costa. 

Plumas. 

A  lameda. 

Yolo. 

...San  Fi-ancisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
...Sau  Francisco. 

Yuba. 

Calaveras. 

...San  Francisco. 

Napa. 

San  Joaquin. 

Tulare. 

Sacramento. 

...San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles. 

Contra  Costa. 
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BLIND. 

MALES. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Andrews,  Luke 

Briggs,  Eugeue 

Butterfield,"L.  S 

Cassou,  H.  W 

Catoir,  Jacob 

Dame  wood,  Wm , 

Dodils,  Orriu , 

Faiichcr,  Geo.  T> , 

Foley,  Dennis , 

Han  ley,  James  E , 

Hobon,  Patrick 

Jackson,  Stephen , 

Jones,  Chas.  J 

Kuoblock,  Chas 

Leigh,  George  P 

Lerch,  Charles 

Lerch,  Einil 

Martin,  Henry  M 

McClelland,  Bradford. 

Moore,  John  T 

Nagle,  Harry  M 

Orth,  Louis 

Otero,  Ehudaldo 

Smithf  Win.  H 

Sullivan,  Dennis 

Thomas,  Charles 

Thresher,  P.  B 

Towlc,  Wm.  H 

Tucker,  John  Smith... 


Woodland 

Gilro}' 

Sacramento  , 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco , 

San  Francisco  , 

Black  Point , 

San  Buenaventura. 

Eureka  

Oakland 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Grass  Valley 

San  Francisco  

Vacaville  

Antioch 

Autioch 

Windsor 

Ukiah  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Sacramento  

Los  Angeles 

Oakland  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Grid  ley's  Station.. 

San  Jose 

Petaluma  


Yolo. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sacramento. 

.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 

Marin. 

.Santa  Barbara. 

Humboldt. 

Alameda. 

.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 

Nevada. 

.San  Francisco. 

Solano 

...Contra  Cesta. 
...Contra  Costa. 

, Sonoma 

, Mendocino. 

,.San  Francisco. 
,.San  Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

,..,Los  Angeles. 

Alameda. 

,.San  Francisco. 
..San  Francisco. 

Butto. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sonoma. 
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JJLINI). 

FEMALES. 


Names. 


Towns. 


Aitkin,  Magijic 

Dunning,  Alice 

Fennel  I,  Anna 

Hall,  Anna  Ji 

llaney,  Louisa 

How,  Paulino  A 

Hcryforil,  ^lissuuri 

Kelly,  Eloise 

Klink,  Maggie 

Le  Ma}',  Ellen 

Lovell,  Laura 

McClure,  Sarah 

McMahon,  Mary 

Miles,  Mary  E 

Morrison,  Margaret  E. 
Tenny,  Mary  A 


Counties. 


Bcnicia  Arsenal  ...  Solano. 

Watsonvillc , Santa  Cruz. 

San  Francisco .....San  Francisco. 

HealdsLiurg , Sonoma. 

Bath Flacer. 

San  Francisco :....San  Francisco. 

Linc(;ln , Placer. 

Marysville Yuha. 

Windsor j Sonoma. 

Santa  Jiosa i Sonoma. 

San  .lose , Santa  Clara. 

San  Francisco  I. ...San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  '....San  Francisco. 

Suisuu  City ! Solano. 

Oakland I Alameda. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco. 


EECAPITULATIOX. 


DEAF   AND   DUMB. 


Males 39 

Females 28 


BLIND. 


Males 29 

Females D; 


67 


:     45 


Total. 


112 


TERMS    OF    ADMISSION. 


The  California  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Oal<:Iaud.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Oaivhind  a  steam  ferry  plies  almost  ever}'^  hour  ^in  the 
day,  and  from  the  latter  city  a  horse  railroad  is  now  constructed,  which 
lands  passengers  within  easy  w^alking  distance  of  the  Institution. 

I.  The  Institution  offers  its  benefits  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
persons,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  of 
sound  intellect  and  free  from  vicious  habits,  and  contagious  or  offensive 
diseases. 

II.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  from  this  State,  except  for  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses. 

III.  Pupils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  No  deduction  is 
made  from  annual  charge,  on  any  account,  except  in  cases  of  prolonged 
sickness. 

IV.  The  session  begins  on  the  fourth  AVednesdaj^  of  August  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Pai'ents  are  earncstl}'  requested 
to  enter  or  return  their  children  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  will  the  pupils  be  permitted  to  leave  before  school 
closes. 

V.  Pupils  should  be  provided  with  comfortable  clothing  when  they 
enter  the  Institution,  and  their  wardrobe  renewed  twice  a  year. 

VI.  All  moneys  designed  for  ])upils  should  be  placed  in  tiic  hands  of 
the  Principal,  to  whom,  also,  all  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to 
furnish  written  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  AVhat  is  the  name  of  the  applicant? 

2.  When  and  where  was  he  born? 

3.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  from  birth;  or  is  it  from  accident  or 
disease?     If  so,  at  vvhat  age  and  from  what  cause  did  he  become  so? 

4.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  total  oi-  partial?  IT  tiir  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing  or  sight? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  his  deafness  or  blindness; 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? 
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6.  Arc  thcro  any  other  cases  of  deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  or 
idiocy  in  the  same  family,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred? 
If  so,  how  and  when  ])r()duced? 

7.  Was  there  any  relation  between  parents  or  grandparents  before 
nKirriai,'e? 

8.  lias  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
whoojiing  cough?     Has  he  been  vaccinated? 

9.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  residence,  and  Post  Office  address 
of  his  j)arents? 

10.  What  arc  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1873. 
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R.  S.  CAREY Sacramento, 

DIRECTORS. 

J.  J.  Grez>' Sacramento. 

Chkis.  Gkeen Sacramento. 

RoBEKT   Hamilton Sacramento. 

M.   D.  BoKVCK San  Francisco. 
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Secretary Robert  TBeck,  Sacramento. 

Treuiurer R-  T.  Brown,  Sacramento. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  Of  DIRECTORS. 


To  the  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  this,  our  annual  report,  we  do  so  with 
great  satisfaction,  having  it  in  our  power  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
marked  success  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  growing  usefulness  to  the  rapidly  increasing  interests  of 
the  State.  There  was  a  time  in  its  history  when  it  might  with  pro- 
priety have  been  looked  upon  as  entirely  local  to  California,  but  latterly 
its  fame  has  become  coequal  with  that  of  the  State,  and  in  its  material 
rise  and  progress  it  has  attracted  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  East,  has  now  for  itself  the  highest  encomiums  of  ilwse 
well  calculated  to  judge  and  form  opinions,  and  in  verificatioii  of  this 
condition  of  atfairs  has  been  enabled  to  entertain  as  competitors  a  num- 
ber of  leading  farmers  and  stock  breeders  from  beyond  the  Missouri. 
From  correspondence  received,  inquiries  made,  and  indications  given 
w^e  have  every  reason  to  indulge  in  the  certainty  that  contest  for  reco"-- 
nition  from  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  California,  but  that  the  bounteous  fields  beyond  the  plains  will 
in  the  future  be  largely  represented  in  antagonism  to  the  products  of 
the  extreme  West,  struggling  for  that  supremacy  in  agriculture,  stock 
breeding,  and  invention,  which,  young  as  she  is,  has  given  California  a 
world  wide  reputation. 

There  is  not  to-day  a  State  in  the  Union  which  does  not  number 
among  its  associations  and  incorporations  a  State  Agricultural  Societj^ 
supported  not  only  by  the  patronage  of  the  people,  but  by  direct  assist- 
ance from  the  State;  and  in  that  respect  this  society  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate.  The  holding  of  an  annual  Fair  is  looked  upon  as  a  gala  term 
when  the  people,  freed  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  plow,  loom 
and  anvil,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  counting  room  and  office,  may 
meet,  and  by  familiar  change  of  sentiment,  by  the  renewal  of  old  asso- 
ciations and  comparisons  of  results,  lead  to  such  change  and  improve- 
ment as  to  be  beneficial  to  all  interested.  And  in  this  connection  wo 
may  be  permitted,  with  pride  and  gratification,  to  refer  to  the  State  Fair 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  as  being  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  the  State — not  only  in  point  of  numbers  and  actual  benefi- 
cial results,  but  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  This,  of  course,  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  that  full  cooperation  which  was  no  gener- 
ously  extended    by   the   people    generally   throughout    ihu    State,   and 
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partifularly  tho  people  ol  SacTsinu-nto.  I  ln-out;!)  whose  irenerosit}-  and 
liberality  we  were  enaMed  to  eoinjilcle  ^reat  and  niueli  needed  ini])rove- 
mcnls  at  the  Fair  <;round8,  and  wliieli  lias  i,'iven  the  Stale  A^'rieultural 
Society  an  impetus  which  has  fully  demonstrated  that  that  whieh  the 
people  wills  is  paramount,  and  cannot  be  disturbed. 
In  this  repor'  we  tlesire  to  call  youi-  attt-ntion  to 

TIIK    I.F.AKINf;    EX1'(»KT    OK    TIIK    STATE, 

And  to  show  that  durinu:  the  year  «'i<rhteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
from  July  first  to  December  ihiriylirsl,  the  receipts  of  wheal  ainounted 
to  eight  million  six  hun(ire<l  and  thirl}-  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
six  centals,  or  nine  hundred  thousand  tons.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all 
interesteil  in  the  matter,  the  crop  of  eii^hleen  hundred  and  seventy-three 
turned  out  to  be  as  great  as  that  ol"  eighteen  hundretl  and  seventy-two; 
showing  conclusivel}'  that  all  signs  do  fail  in  dry  weather. 
The  next  in  value  as  an  article  of  export  is 

WOOL, 

Which  has  increased  every  year  since  attention  was  first  given  to  its 
production,  until  now  the  clip  j'ields  one  sixth  of  all  the  wool  produced 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  largest  yield  ever  claimed  in  any  one  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds;  and  during  the  past  year 
California  yielded  thirtj'-two  million  pounds,  valued  at  six  nnllion  dol- 
lars. The  impoi'lance  of  this  j)roduct  is  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, realizing  in  value  and  amount  only  second  to  that  of  wheat,  winch 
of  itself  could  be  eidianced  by  improving  the  breed  of  slice)).  The  pres- 
ent clip  yielile<l  about  six  pounds  to  the  fleece,  when  by  culture  and 
improvemoit  in  crossing  it  could  be  made  lo  yield  twelve  pountls  to  the 
fleece,  iheri-by  doubling  the  pi-esent  quantity  and  value. 

TIIK    (TI/nRE    tiK    COTTO.N. 

That  this  State  is  susceptible  of  producing  a  large  and  tine  qualitj-  of 
cotton  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  eflorts  made  by  Colonel 
Strong,  the  Buckley  Bi-others,  and  others,  in  Merced  County.  Their 
eflbi-ls  have  I'esulled  in  the  production  of  some  cotton  as  gooti  as  can 
be  grown  in  Mississijipi  or  Alabama,  and  the  yield  per  acre  has  been 
tully  as  large  as  in  any  of  the  (iulf  States.  The  gi'cat  ai-gument  ail- 
vancetl  against  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  this  Stale,  is  the  high  jirice 
of  laboi-;  liut  when  the  inci-eascd  profits  are  taken  into  consideration, 
this  argunieiil  at  once  loses  its  force.  An  acre  of  the  very  best  land  in 
("alifornia  will  not  jiebl  annually  more  than  a  ton  of  wheat,  whieh,  at 
two  dollars  and  twenty  cents — much  above  the  average  price — would 
i.iing  a  lelurn  of  forty-four  dollars.  If  an  acre  of  suitable  land  wore 
planted  in  cotton,  and  only  tolerably  well  cultivated,  a  standard  bale  of 
lour  hundrcil  and  fill}'  p«tunds  would  be  onl}'  a  moderate  yield.  This, 
at  filteen  cents  per  pound — and  cotton  is  now  worth  from  eighteen  and 
ibnH'  quarters  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents — would  bring  sixty-seven 
ilollais  and  fifty  cenlt.,  or  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  more 
than  a  ton  of  wlieat  at  the  present  high  price.  The  extra  labor  required 
to  proiluce  this  bale  of  cotton  cannot  cost  twenty  dollais  more  than 
lequii-ed  to  ]ji'oduce  a  Ion  of  wheal;  leaving  a  balance  of  seven  dollars 
and   fifty  cents  in   favoi-  of  the   I'armer.     This  is  the  argument  of  those 
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who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  cotton  ^'rowing  in  Merced  and 
Fresno  Counties,  luul  is  the  result  of  actual  experience.  This  year,  the 
gentlemen  above  named  will  put  in  about  eight  hundred  acres  of  cotton, 
and  as  much  more  will  be  planted  by  other  farmers  in  that  vicinity.  In 
San  Joaquin  County,  a  number  of  farmers  have  also  been  experimenting 
in  this  staple  i)roduct,  and  the  results  have  been  in  every  case  encour- 
aging. Dr.  Bartlctt  will  probably  put  in  about  five  acres  this  year,  on 
what^  is  known  as  French  Camj)  Slough;  and  a  number  of  farmers  on 
the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  iiivers  have  expressed  an  intention  of 
j>utting  in  from  five  to  twenty  acres  each,  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
experiments  already  made.  Altogether,  the  prospects  of  California  as 
a  great  cotton-growing  State  are  becoming  brighter  each  year.  Unlike 
the  cereals,  cotton  does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  in  this  fact  is  found 
another  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

In  addition  to  the  parties  named  above,  Joseph  Black  and  Samuel 
-Martin,  of  Amador  Valley,  Alameda  County,  have  j-eceived  a  quantity 
of  seed,  of  the  "  Peeler  Upland  "  variety,  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  and  will  make  experiments  this  year.  The  soil 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  Merced  cotton  fields,  and  the  cli- 
mate equally  as  favorable. 

beet  sugar. 

The  reduction  of  beet  sugar  has  proved  a  great  success,  not  only 
in  Sacramento,  but  in  Alameda  County.  About  one  million  dollars  is 
invested  in  this  enterprise.  The  yield  of  tons  of  beets  being  twenty 
thousand,  from  which  about  three  million  pounds  of  saccharine  matter 
was  created.  This  yield  will  be  greatly  increased  during  the  coming 
year.  , 

FINANCIAL. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  last  year,  from  all  sources,  were 
fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  fift}-  seven  cents; 
the  exj)enditures,  fifty  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars 
and  foui-  cents — expenditures  greater  than  receipts,  forty-nine  dollars 
and  forty-seven  cents. 

IMPROVEMENTS    AT   TlIK    PARK. 

Really  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Park  since  the 
last  Fair — improvements  absolutely  needed,  and  which  have  furnished 
accommodations  which  have  conduced  to  the  convenience  of  exhibitors, 
])articularly  the  stock  men.  These  impi'ovements  have  been  made  at 
considerable  ex])cnse,  greati}'  adding  to  the  j>roj)erty  of  the  society,  and 
presenting  increased  attractions,  not  only  to  the  exhibitor,  but  llioso 
visiting  the  disj)lays  of  the  society. 

THE    PAVILION 

Is  entirely  too  small  foi'  the  purposes  intended.  This  was  very  ap|)a- 
rent  at  the  last  Fair,  and  now  that  a  new  department  has  been  added 
(that  of  "California  Inventions"),  the  necessit}-  of  more  accommodation 
is  increased. 


Transactions  op  the 


A   NEW    GRAND   STAND. 


It  iB  the  intention  of  the  society  to  tear  down  the  old  stand,  which  hat 
beoonio  unsafe,  from  long  use  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  erect  a 
new  one  four  hundred  feet  in  length  and  forty-six  feet  in  depth.  It  will 
be  so  arranged  that  every  one  will  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  entire 
course  ami  exhibition  grounds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  S.  CAREY,  President. 
Robert  Beck,  Secretary. 
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FIIN'AITCIAL     REPOET 


STATE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY 


THE    YEAR    1873. 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1873. 

Jan.  23.. 
Feb.  10.. 

u 

Feb.  19.. 
Feb.  28.. 
April  9... 
April  12. 
April  21. 
May  4.... 
June  4.... 
July  7..., 


July  8. 
July  9. 


July  14... 
August  8 
August  15 


August  20; 


receipts. 

Cash  received  for  memberships 

Cash  received  for  memberships 

From  A.  A.  Wood,  on  account  of  rent 

I.  N.  Hoag,  for  memberships  sold  by  him 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent 

Robert  Allen,  account  of  rent 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent 

J.   F.   Wilson,   entrance  money  due  September, 

1872 

Penalty 

Interest 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent '. 

I.    N.    Hoag,    for   memberships    sold    by    C.    T. 

Wheeler  and  Eobert  Hamilton 

Warrant  of  State  appropriation 

A.  A.  Wood,  on  account  of  rent 

S.  M.  Plummer,  entry  to  purse  No.  1 

G.  W.  Moulthorpe,  entry  to  purse  No.  1 

J.  H.  Breed,  entry  to  purse  No.  1 

Peter  Brandow,  entry  to  purse  No.  8 

A.  C.  St.  John,  entry  to  purse  No.  8 

Peter  Brandow,  entry  to  purse  No.  11 

S.  Harris,  entry  to  purse  No.  11 

J.  H.  Breed,  entry  to  purse  No.  12 

A.  F.  Smith,  entry  to  purse  No.  18 

A.  C.  St.  John,  entry  to  pui'se  No.  13 

G.  W.  Moulthorpe,  entry  to  purse  No  13 

A.  D.  Millard,  entry  to  purse  No.  13 

W.  A.  Findley,  entry  to  purse  No.  11 

Marion  Biggs,  life  membership 


^2,430  00 

35  00 

300  00 

35  00 

320  00 

200  00 

200  00 

20  00 

200  00 

200  00 

75  00 

7  50 

3  50 

400  00 

30  00 

5,000  00 

300  00 

60  00 

60  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

60  00 

60  00 

200  00 

75  00 

75  GO 

75  GO 

75  00 

60  00 

45  GO 


TRANSArriON'S    OF    TUT. 


Date.  Oil  wliiil  iiLCoKiit.  Amount. 


Aiigust21;  PVcd.  Cox,  life   riKMiibcrship $45  00 

August  22   John  II.  .fackson,  nioinlicrship 5  00 

''            O.  F.  .\3'res,  lucinbei.sliip 5  00 

Dr.  D.  J^ay,  luonibci-Kliip ■  5  00 

''            ]\.  II.  Newton,  meniber.sliip 5  00 

''            II.  Hubbard,  membership 5  00 

r.  A.  Miller,  life  membership 45  00 

Sept.  o....    Charles  Murph}',  entry  to  purse  No.  5 nO  00 

(t.  M.  Buchanan,  entry  to  purse  No.  5 TjO  00 

John  Stewart,  entry  to  ])urse  No    5 7)0  00 

C.  W.  Clark,  life  m'^embership 4.')  (lO 

"            S.  W.  Sanderson,  life  membershij) TiO  00 

Henr}'  Starr,  lile  membership J"  00 

'   "            Charles  Ti-aver.  life  membership 45  00 

Cash :>  00 

"            Geo.  W.  Scott,  life  membership 50  00 

"            E.  C.  Singletary,  life  membership 50  00 

"            (irant  I.  Taggai't,  life  membershij* 50  00 

"            Wni.  Watt,  life  membership 50  00 

Joseph  Perin,  life  membership 50  On 

Ira  .\.  Eaton,  life  membersiu|j 50  IKl 

'J'.  W.  Sigourncy.  life  membership 50  00 

"          I  Chas.  Marsh,  life  membership 5l»  OH 

"            Ceo.  W.  Smith,  lile  membership .")()  Oti 

L.  L.  Lynch,  bar  privilege 100  0(» 

"            A.  F.  Smith,  balance  of  entries 2t)(»  00 

"            Fred.  Cox,  for  rent  of  pens  at   Park   from    Wet- 
more SO  00 

Fre<l.  Cox.   for  rent  ol'  pens  at    Park   fioni   Wet- 
more 120  00 

"            Mr.  Saxe.  for  nine  stalls 45  (l(» 

"            John  Hall,  premium  returned iid  00 

Alf.  Esteil,  purse  No.  5 KKI  00 

"            Justin  (jiiles,  soda  privilege .')<'   00 

"            A.  S.  (ireenlaw,  cider  privilege K'.S  50 

"            A.  A.  WooJ,  on  account  of  rent 1,545  00 

Sej.t.  15....   Ticket  reeeij. Is  at  i'ark 2,00(1   CO 

'i'icket  receipts  at  I'avilion 1,772  0<) 

Entrance  money,  per  Esteil I.055  00 

Sej)!.  1<;...    Ticket  receipts  at   Park 2.002  85 

'•            I'icket  receij.ts  at  (iate 2;>7  00 

"            Ticket  receipts  uL  Pavilion l,^i;^0  00 

Entrance  inoney,  jjcr  Esteil 1,730  00 

Sej)t.  17...    'J'icket  receipts  at  Park 2,897  75 

Ticket  receipts  at  (iate 525  00 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 1,109  25 

J-^niranee  money,  per  Esteil 1,200  00 

Sept!  18...    Ticket  recei|)is  at  Park 2,855  00 

"         I  Ticket  receipts  at  (iato 581   55 

"         I  Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion ,  1,326  40 
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Date 


On  what  account. 


Aiiioiihi. 


Sept.  18...    Entrance  money,  per  Estell 

Sept.  19...    Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

'•  Ticket  receipts  at  Gate 

'•  Ticket  receipts  at   Pavilion 

'[  Entrance  nionej',  per   Estell 

Sept.  20...   Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

"  Ticket  receipts  at  Gate 

''  Ticket  receipts  at   Pavilion 

"  Entrance  nione}",  per  Estell 

"  Entrance  nionej-,  per   Ryan .•. 

"  From  Theo.  Winters 

"  From  Ji^-an   (tickets),  new  stand 

'*  From  Ej'an,  balance 

"  From  entrance,  sweepstakes 

"         I  From  purse  IS^o.  10,  returned 

•'  From   Cox,  weiyh-scales  receipts 

"  From  Coleman,  overplus 

"  I  Membershijjs  sold  by  ]\yan 

"         i  Memberships  sold   by  Boriick 

"         I  Memberships  sold  by  13eck' 

"  Tickt'ts  to  new  stand 

'•  :  Restaui'ant   jjrivilege 

"         j  From  Paul  Morrill.  nic'mbersbi)js  issued  by  I.  N. 

Hoa-  ' 

''  T.  B.  McFarland,  life  membership 

"  Grove  L.  Johnson,  life  membership 

''  George  Lorenz,  life  membership 

'•  W.  S.  Cothrin,  life  membershij) 

11.  Winters,  life  membership 

"  Ed.  Cadwaladei',  life  membershij) ^ 

'•  Ivobert  (iardnei',  life  membership 

'•  E.  Jl.  Miller,  life  membershi]) 

(i.  A.  Gottbold,  life  membershi]) 

.1.  .\.  llutchings,  life  membershi]) 

'■  E.  K.  Alsij),  life  nienibei'ship 

S.  Pooi'man,  life   menibershij) 

C.  B.  Motl,  Jr.,  life  membershi]) 

(t.  W.  Chesle}',  life  memberfthi]) 

8.  M.  iJeildington,  life  men)bership 

11.  (i.  Smith,  life   membershi]) 

•'  J.  -McNeil,  life  Jiiembershi]) 

(.'.  Knoblock,  life  incmbershi]) 

1>.  J.  Simmons,  life  membership , 

W.  K.  S.  Foyc,  life  membership 

J.  Suverkrujj,  life  membership 

'•  Justin  Gates,  lile  membershijj , 

"  Albert  Galatin,  life  memberbhip 

"  Newton  Booth,  life  memberbhip 

"  J.  Q.  Brown,  lile  membership 


?r)8o  00 

l.Tfio  75 

'42S  25 

1,052  50 

885  00 

1.:j70  25 

305  00 

466  00 

r)!»0  00 

30  50 

50  00 

63  00 

16  00 

388  50 

.')(»  i»U 

1(»  00 

43  25 

420  00 

215  00 

130  (l(» 

18  00' 

151  00 

180  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
4.)  00 
45  00 
45  00 
50  00 

.'id    (I!) 

4.i  00 

4.1  00 

45  00 

50  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

.'iti  iiij 


2— ('*'■') 


in 


Transactions  of  thb 


J.  M.  Keller,  life  membership 

Obcd  Harvc}',  life  membership 

R.  Williamson,  life  membership 

A.  Aitkin,  life  membership 

W.  Sharp,  life  membership 

B.  Dennery,  life  membership 

T.  J.  Clunie,  life  membership 

Horatio  Hurd,  life  membership 

S.  C.  Denson,  life  membership 

C.  H.  Swift,  life  membership 

W.  F.  Swimley,  life  membership , 

L.  Powers,  life  membership 

J.  P.  Lowell,  life  membership 

David  Bush,  life  membership 

Julius  Wetzler,  life  membership 

L.  L.  Lewis,  life  membership 

E.  C.  Terry,  life  membership 

Fred.  Baehr,  life  membership 

J.  J.  Green,  life  membership , 

G.  W.  Locke,  life  membership 

Wm.  M.  Lyon,  life  membership , 

R.  C.  Clark,  life  membership 

D.  H.  Quinn,  life  membership 

Dr.  R.  W.  Murphy,  life  membership..., 

E.  Lyon,  life  membership , 

S.  W.  Butler,  life  membership 

J.  Routier,  life  membership 

Wm.  Dresbach,  life  membership 

E.  F.  Bane,  life  membership 

M.  D.  Boruck,  life  membership 

S.  J.  Nathan,*  life  membership 

H.  Wachhorst,  life  membcrshiji 

James  Carolan,  life  membership 

P.  H.  Russell,  life  membership 

J.  F.  Whyte,  life  membership 

A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  life  membership... 

F.  Ji.  i>ray,  life  membership 

A.  Heilbron,  life  membershij) 

(teorjL:;e  B.  Drenian,  life  membership... 
John  Funck,  lile  membership 

G.  W.  Hancock,  life  membership 

William  Todhunter,  life  membership... 

James  Farris,  life  membership 

'J'hoodore  Winters,  life  membership.... 
William  A.  Johnson,  life  membershij).. 
William  A.  Pritciiard,  life  membershij) 

Georf^e  Cox,  life  membership 

Charles  Robin,  life  membership 

C.  M.  Chase,  life  membership 

Phillip  Callahan,  life  membership 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  20. 


1874. 
January  3 


Thomas  Hague,  life  membership 

Drury  Melone,  life  membership 

Wilfred  Page,  life  membership 

Daniel  Flint,  life  membership 

Charles  Heisen,  life  membership 

Benjamin  Bullard,  Jr.,  life  membership 

L.  C.  Chandler,  life  membership 

T.  L.  Chamberlain,  life  membership 

Chase  &  Co.,  pool  privilege 

William  Hamilton,  life  membership 

R.  S.  Carey,  life  membership 

L.  L.  Baker,  life  membership 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

A.  A.  Wood,  for  rent 

W.  K.  Yanderslice,  life  membership 

Total 


845 

00 

4.5 

00 

50 

00 

45 

00 

50 

00 

45 

00 

50 

00 

45 

00 

2,500 

00 

50 

00 

45 

00 

50 

00 

500 

00 

741 

67 

50 

00 

$51,412 

57 

recapitulation. 


Annual  memberships  previous  to  Fair 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion , 

Rent  for  privileges  at  Pavilion 

Rent  of  Park 

Receipts  at  Park  during  Fair 

Entrance  money  on  races , 

Pool  privi lege 

Purses  returned , 

Premium  returned  by  John  Hall 

Entrance  sweepstakes  stock 

Life  mem berships 

State  appropriation 

Total 


$3,523 

00 

7,112 

65 

404 

50 

4,185 

00 

14,850 

25 

7,671 

00 

2,500 

00 

150 

00 

30 

00 

388 

50 

4,805 

00 

.5,000 

00 

$51,412 

57 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1S73. 
Jan.  Hi' 


Feh.     1 


Feb. 


Feb.  8 
Feb.  0 
Feb.  10 
Fob.  11 
Feb.  18 


Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

22 

11 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

27 

Feb.  28 


March  1. 
MnvvU  8. 
.Mai-eli  31. 


Aj.ril  1... 
April  2... 
\]»ril  lU... 
Ajiiil  21... 
May    2.... 


DISBURSEMENTS.  ' 

Amount  overdrawn  Oil  Treasurer.'. -SI,*)!)!    71 

Cash  paid  Sacnuaeiifo  Journal 3  00 

Ciitih  paiil  expres.sman  delivering  diplomas  1   00 

Wells,  Far<:;o  A:  Co.,  envelopes 2  50 

Post  Office  box  rent 4  00 

Matches 50 

D.  Gardner,  wood 10  00 

J.  E.  Parker,  "  Thos.  Showlars,"  premium 10  00 

Daily  RecoTil,  advertisiuL' 10  00 

II.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery 49  00 

Robei-t  Beck,  salar}'  for  January- 141  00 

Vanderslice  i*c  Co.,  bill  lor  medals  and  silverware.' 

1872 429  67 

Gas  bill 3  00 

Dewey  .fc  Co.,  advertisinu:,  1872 25  00 

.Mrs.  L.  Bruckerman,  premium 3  00 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  bill  5  00 

Drayage  on  trees  to  Park 1  00 

Express  charges  on  reports   sent   to    Emigrant 

Union 1   50 

P]xpress  charges  on  fruit  trees 75 

Majj  of  the  United  States  and  "World |  2  50 

James  Kell}',  one  share  Union  Park  stock I  100  00 

I.  N.  Hoag,  saiai-y  for  January  i  125  00 

Dewey  tt  Co.,  advertising  bill ;  4  00 

K.  C.  Clark,  legal  services 100  00 

Huntington,  IIoj)kins  ct  Co.,  premium  '  20  00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odberi.  i)remiums ;  15  00 

Yj.  J.  Sparks,  j)reiniums 10  00 

Samuel  Jelly,  bill  lor  premiums 7(i  5<> 

James  McGuire,  bill 0  00 

Robert  Beck,  salaiy  lor  Februar}' IGG  66 

Samuel  Cross,  deed  for  pro])ert3'  in  Park 100  00 

J.  II.  Coffee,  balance  in  full  for  buibling  stand 68  66 

Whittier,  Fuller  it  Co.,  bill 10  50 

Sayles  A:  Williamson,  walnut  trees 30  00 

iiobert   Beck,  salary  for  March 166  ^ni'i 

D.  (iardner,  wood  13  00 

Hiram  Block,  labor 13  00 

liecoi'ding  Dunlap  \  Cross' deed 2  00 

Postage  stamps 3  00 

Postage  on  Los  Angeles  report  25 

G.  W.\Mayberry,  labor  at  Park 150  00 

I'ost  Office  bill 4  00 

Mrs.  J.  J*.  Odbert,  pi-emium 5  00 

Jiobert  AlleJi,  moving  taiiks 96,80 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  April 166  66 

J.  Bithel,  bill 3  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


I      May   10. 
i       Mav  17. 


May  22 

(( 

May  20. 
Juno  1... 


June  13. 
June  14. 


May  2 '  Key  to  Post  Office  box 

"  I  One  hundred  trottin<i;  rules 

"         i  Express  charges  on  same 

"         I  Postage  stamps 

May    3 '  Gas  bill "" 

"  Nichols,  Falvey  (&  Co.,  boxes 

"  .Tames  Holland,  premium 

'•  Lau.fkotlor  Bros.,  boring  well,  etc 

May    4 Wells,    Fargo   A:    Co.,  express  charges   on   card 

rules '. 

Express  charges  on  ])aniphlets 

..    Sacramento  Directory 

..    John  A.  Todd,  lumber  bill 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery 

H.  Wachhorst,  silverware,  premium 

..    Mrs.  A.  O.  Cook,  premium 

Postage  stamps 

..    First  and  twelfth  volumes  American  Horse  Book 
D.   O.  Cook,    addressing  and    sending  premium 

posters,  per  Weekly  Union 

..[  Express  charge  oil  posters 

I  Pobert  Beck,  salary  for  May 

..j  National  Turf  Congress  for  April  (currenc}^  $75) 

..|  Geo.  W.  Mayberi-y,  work  at  Park 

Postage  stamps  (Sll  GO  currencj') 

Charges  on  Post  Office  order  to  National  Turf 

i      Congress 

I  Postage  stamps  ($22  50  currency) 

•  Express  charges. on  certificates  and  posters 

,.    Robert  Beck,  salary  for  June 

.1  National  Turf  Congress,  ten  per  cent  penalty  on 

Wilson's  entry 

.    James  Sweeny,  bill  of  work  on  east  wall 

.    Samuel  Jelly,  bill  for  silverware 

<  James  F.  Stratton,  1M\y  eucalyptus  trees 

James  F.  Stratton,  premium 

I  Post  Office  bill 

.    Postage  stamps  (822  65  currency) 

.    Express  on  special  programmes 

.    Sharpening  and  repairing  shears 

;  Express  charges  on  eircuiai's 

!  R.  B.  Patton,  on  account  of  salary 

I.  N.  Hoag,  for  finishing  report 

.  Wm.  P.  Coleman  and  Thomas  Gai-dner,  for  three 
lots  between'  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third,  F  and  (i  streets 

.    James  MeCleary,  carjjcnter  work  at  Park 

"  il.  J.  Vail,  labor  at  i'ark 

"  V.  Hawkins,  eai'jjenler  work , 

Aug.  2 Robert  Beck,  salary  lor  July 


Amount. 


June  30. 
July   11. 

July   12. 
July   14. 


July  18. 
July  28. 
July  29. 


II I  v 


Auir.  1. 


S  50 
6  10 
3  40 


3 

90 

3 

60 

2 

00 

10 

00 

19 

00 

2 

60 

50 

3 

00 

114 

22 

24 

25 

04 

00 

5 

00 

20 

00 

14 

62 

10 

00 

1 

50 

160 

00 

64 

87 

26 

25 

10 

00 

40 

20 

00 

1 

90 

100 

GO 

4 

50 

11 

00 

11 

50 

3 

50 

50 

00 

4 

00 

20 

00 

50 

50 

50 

30 

00 

100 

00 

900 

00 

40 

50 

18 

75 

30 

00 

100 

06 

14 


Transactions  of  the 


Aug.  2 


Au<r.  5. 


Aug.  9. 


Auir.  12. 


Aug.  15. 

Aug.  19. 
Aui,^  20. 


Aug.  22. 

(( 

(( 

a 

Aug.  27. 
Aug.  28. 


Aug.  30. 


P.  A.  Miller,  on  account  of  brickwork 

E.  B.  Patton,  on  account  of  salary 

Peter  Chatterton,  on  account  of  carpenter  work 

at  Park 

John  R.  Cary,  labor  at  Park 

J.  Connel,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

Sacramento  City  Railroad  Company,  for  one  lot 
between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third,*  F 
and  G  streets , 

John  R.  Car}',  labor  at  Park 

P.  A.  Miller,  on  account  of  brickwork 

R.  B.  Patton,  on  account  of  salary 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

Henry  Pamsc}',  car2)entcr  work  at  Park , 

John  Crowley,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

William  Ainaworth,  carpenter  work  at  Park , 

Thomas  Hammond,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

John  Nicholson,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

George  Thomas,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

James  Hathaway,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

F.  S.  George,  on  account  of  two  half  blocks  of 
ground  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third,  F  and  G  streets 

George  Thomas,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

Express  charges  on  reports 

Express  charges  on  reports I 

Repairing  c h airs 

Ice  bill 

Express  charges  on  A.  F.  Smith's  entry 

Express  charges  on  S.  Harris'  entry j 

Telegram  to  AVheatland 

Eli  Blancher,  labor  at  Park 

Elias  Crowell,  labor  at  Park 

James  Tamer,  labor  at  Park 

Henry  Myers,  team  work 

P.  A.  Miller,  balance  on  brick  work , 

Richard  O'Riley,  labor  at  Park  

Ex])ress  charges  on  Wisconsin  reports 

Vanderslice  tt  Co.,  bill  silverware 

R.  JB.  Patton,  on  account  sahuy 

G.  Mori-is,  labor  at  Park j 

Fred.  Wold,  labor  at  Park : 

W.  Flanery,  labor  at  Park ' 

Richard  O'Riley,  labor  at  Park | 

Hugh  Latham,  labor  and  hauling  at  Park ■ 

Wrapping  paper  lor  I'ruit  sent  to  Boston 

Postage  stamps j 

Postage  stamps  on  handbills T. 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  work  at  Park 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  carpenter,  on  account  Park.. 


§200  00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

15 

00 

54 

00 

300 

00 

5 

00 

200 

00 

25 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

50 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

10 

00 

G25 

00 

30 

00 

75 

50 

2 

00 

1 

40 

37 

38 

40 

18 

12 

18 

12 

20 

00 

82 

50 

549 

00 

16 

87 

2 

65 

20 

75 

20 

00 

12 

50 

21 

25 

36 

25 

6 

25 

40 

25 

1 

50 

5 

70 

14 

90 

14 

00 

50  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Aug.  30. 


Sept.  4.. 
Sept.  11. 
Sept.  13. 


Sept.  15. 
Sept.  16. 


Sept.  17. 


Josiah  Sorrel,  labor  at  Park 

Henry  Eamsey,  labor  at  Park 

John  D.  Crowley,  labor  at  Park , 

William  Ainsworth,  labor  at  Park 

Thomas  C.  Hammond,  labor  at  Park , 

N.  Hathaway,  labor  at  Park 

James  Gilbert,  labor  at  Park 

J.  H.  Hyde,  labor  at  Park 

Eobert  Beck,  salary,  August 

William  Landerkin,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

Marshal  &  McGowan's  bill,  bolts 

William  Davis,  labor  at  Park 

N.  D.  Green,  labor  at  Park 

William  Blair,  labor  at  Park 

K.  Crowley,  labor  at  Park 

Silas  Graves,  whitewashing  Park 

John  Husdedder,  labor  at  Park 

E.  Overhaul,  whitewashing  Park 

T.  S.  Springer,  carpenter  at  Park 

Sam.  Galloway,  labor  at  Park 

James  Nixon,  labor  at  Park 

Phil.  Flinu,  labor  at  Park 

John  Nicholson,  labor  at  Pavilion 

M.  O'Hara,  labor  at  Pavilion 

John  Lover,  labor  at  Park 

E.  B.  Patton,  on  account  salary , 

M.  D.  Boruck,  bill  for  advertising  and  printing 

rules 

Purses  for  regatta 

James  L.  Dunn,  royalty  on  Pardy  tickets 

James  L.  Dunn,  clerks  and  gate-keepers 

Charles  Melhado,  waiting  on  reporters'  stand.... 

Colonel  Warren,  advertising 

John  Hall,  premium 

James  Gorman,  labor  at  Park 

John  Husdedder,  labor  at  Park 

Will.  Carey,  for  hay 

Dan.  Collins,  hauling  at  Park 

City  Band,  music 

Thomas  Hammond,  carpenter  at  Park 

A.  A.  Wood,  for  fixtures 

Coleman  Younger,  premium 

Smith  &  Chapman,  premium 

Miller  &  Seiver,  premium 

J.  L.  Merrill,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Haskell,  premium 

Miss  M.  J.  Little,  premium 

P.  H.  Fisher,  premium 

G.  W.  Hancock,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Eoley,  premium 


85  00 

30  00 
50  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
16(5  66 
30  00 
43  46 
6  25 
12  50 

15  00 
6  25 

40  00 
19  37 
30  00 

24  00 

11  25 
10  00 
27  50 

16  50 

16  50 

2  50 
40  00 

167  50 
445  00 
150  00 
288  00 

12  50 

25  00 
50  00 
14  37 

17  50 
433  94 
120  00 
450  00 
110  00 
170  00 

75  00 
35  00 
90  00 
10  00 

3  00 
10  00 
25  00 
55  00 
10  00 


16 


'I'ransactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  \\  hut  nofiunii . 


AmouDt. 


Sept.  17...    K.  H.  .Miller,  |»rciniuin 

"  E.  C  Smith,  jjieniiuni 

"  Sherman  i*i  Hyde,  premiuni 

"  Severance  A:  Feet,  premium 

"  Mai-ion   Biirgs,  jji-emiiiin 

"  Clarion   Bii^irs,  premium 

T.  K.   Stewart,  premium 

William  FlemiiiLC,  premium 

•'  S.  Treat.  j)remium 

"         !  Gooihvin  iV:  Co.,  premium 

<*  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odhert,  premium 

"  James  Moore,  j)remium 

"  William  Hahn,  premium 

"  James  Cuddy,  premium 

"  K.  S.  Tliomsoii,  premium 

"  Parker  c*c  Perry,  premium 

"  Adams,  Wadsworth  A:  Co.,  premium 

"  Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  (^mpan}-,  premium. 

"  Mrs.  Julius  Wetzlar,  premium 

"  Henry  Kulil,  premium 

'•  Baker  iV  Hamilton,  premium 

Sept.  24...    Moses  S])i'jigue,  hay 

"  Aiken  i^:  Luee.  premium 

"  John  H.  Wolf,  j)rcmium 

•'  Fred.  Cox.  premium 

"         ,  Waterhouse  A:  Lester,  premium 

"         i  J.  H.   Carrington,  premium 

"         :  W.  H.  Milliken,  premium 

"  Mrs.  G.  (t.  iforgan,  premium 

"  J.  A.  Barr,  premium 

"  Alex.  McKay,  premium 

"         :  ]{obert  Cowne,  j)remium 

«'  L.  J.  Orcutt,  premium 

"         I  J.  J.  Cass,  premium 

"  I  E.  E.  Moore,  ])remiuni 

"  I  T.  Ij.  Chamherlain,  premium 

"         I  Treadwell  A:  Co..  i)remium 

"  I  P.  N.  Woodworth,  premium 

"         I  J).  ('.  Young,  pi-emium 

"  C.  V.  B.  Peeder,  i)remium 

'*  Barnes  iS:   Barber,  premium 

"  G.  W.  ilaines,  premium 

"         '  E.  W.  Walton,  premium 

"  Bartle^'  Cavanaugh,  premium 

"  j  Mrs.  E.  A.Welty,  premium 

"         I  Nichols  A  Co.,  premium 

<«  Pollard  iV-  Carvill,  jH-emium 

"  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Coolege,  premiuin 

"  Mrs.  E.  Vance,  premium 

"  j  J.  S.  Woolsey,  premium 


845  00 
10  00 
20  00 
GO  00 
40  00 
20  (10 
15  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


50 

30 

10 

50 

15  00 

60  00 

15  00 

100  00 

30  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

15  00 

135  00 

32()  00 

115  00 

6  00 

20  00 

10  00 

3  00 

12  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


0 

5 

20 

35 

40 

15 

45 

10 

20  00 

50  00 

170  00 

5  00 

25  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

78  00 

90  00 
5  00 
5  00 

15  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Sep.  24....   M.  S.  Bowdish,  premium 

«         I  W.  F.  Gordon,  premium 

"         !  Eobert  Beck,  premium 

"         '  Eobert  Blacow,  premium 

"         I  H.  Wilcox,  premium 

'<  Thomas  cS:  Shirland,  premium 

"  N.  Gilmore,  premium 

"  Butterfield  ifc  Sou,  premium 

"         I  M.  Allen,  premium 

<'         !  M.  A.  Cann,  premium 

«  J.  &  J.  D.  Eichards,  premium 

"  J.  S.  Bamber,  premium 

"  Jos.  Green,  premium 

"  W.  H.  Woods,  premium 

«  Bernardi  cS:  Seiua,  premium 

"  Gabrielli  &  Co.,  premium 

"  H.  Van  Everj",  premium 

"  Chas.  Graves,  premium 

"  Miss  E.  Haskell,  premium 

"  A.  Greer,  premium 

«  Youdder,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

"  Frank  Johnson,  ticket  clerk 

«'  W.  Oatman,  ticket  clerk 

"  Wm.  Todhunter,  Marshal,  horse  hire 

"  P.  J.  Hopper,  advertising 

<'  F.  M.  Marshal,  carpenter  at  Park 

»'  M.  Crone,  labor  at  Pavilion 

"  W.  Caswell,  posting  bills 

'<         i  J.  G.  Ledl}',  door  keeper 

'<         I  Hugh  Latham,  hauling  brick 

Hay  and  straw  from  Jackson 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Marshal 

Beals  &  AV'^hite,  ushers  at  new  stand 

C,  H.  Wyman,  assistant  entry  clerk 

F.   A.   Miller,  as  per  agreement  on  display  of 
flowers 

E.  B.  Eyan,  entry  clerk  at  Park 

J.  W.  Mj'ers,  carpenter 

Jos.  Smith,  stair  keeper 

Ab.  Keith  ley,  door  keeper  at  Pavilion 

M.  L.  Kermun,  with  hose  at  Park 

W.  A.  Parks,  police  at  Pavilion 

Pat.  Eice,  police  at  Park 

P.  A.  Espina,  entry  clerk,  Pavilion 

T.  J.  Swayne,  entry  clerk.  Pavilion 

Dr.  S.  A.  Duel,  ticket  clerk.  Pavilion 

W.  W.  Hubbai-d,  ticket  clerk,  Pavilion 

Samuel  Deal,  police  at  Park 

Wm.  Landerkin,  carpenter  at  Park 


Amount 

sio 

00 

375 

00 

225 

00 

60 

00 

30 

00 

45 

00 

85 

00 

95 

00 

30 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

85 

50 

50 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

60 

00 

15 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

34 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

10 

00 

19 

00 

42 

00 

25 

00 

24 

00 

7 

60 

7 

25 

30 

00 

36 

00 

40 

00 

70 

00 

75 

00 

20 

00 

24 

00 

20 

00 

40 

00 

24 

00 

24 

00 

()0 

00 

55 

00 

30 

00 

30 

GO 

30 

00 

33  00 


3 — (»«") 


IS 


Transactions  of  the 


Dato. 


( )ii  w  lijil  aofoiiiil. 


Amount. 


2-i 

83 
16 

80 

97 


Sept.  24...    W.  W.  Barlow,  carpenter  at  Park $40  00 

G.  F.  Lang,  storekeeper  at  Park 24  00 

A.  Green,  police  at  Park 20  00 

J.  D.  B.  Cook,  stair  keeper  at  Park  24  00 

S.  T.  Green Avood,  ticket  clerk.  Park 25  00 

Jacob  Schmidt,  stairs  at  Park 24  00 

"W.  Springer,  carpenter  at  Park 40  00 

Harry  Lewis'   bill 20  00 

Diego  Morales,  police 20 

John  Clark,  police 24 

D.  B.  Stewart,  police 24 

W.  D.  Green,  police 12 

Em.  Johnson,  police 24  00 

Joseph  Bucher,  stair 16  00 

John  Johnson,  police 

A.  Steiner,  tilling  life  membership  certificates 

Seth  "Wilson,  i^olice 

D.  Beaumont,  superintendent  upper  hall 

Isaac  Golloway,  porter  at  Judges'  stand 

G.  H.White 

John  Huff,  police  at  Park 

Chas.  Simmermacher,  labor  at  Park 

Chas.  Simmermacher,  police  at  Park 

Jesse  Slaughter,  lunches  at  Park 

C.  Curtin,  police  at  Park 

B.  F.  Alexander,  stairs  at  Park 

Jas.  Gilbert,  carpenter  at  Park 

Will.  Carey,  gate  at  Park 

Matthew  Cook,  fireman  at  Park 

W.  H.  Todd,  weigher  at  Park 

N.  Hatha wa}',  carpenter 

E.  B.  Carpenter,  stairs  at  Park 

John  Ha}^, Assistant  Marshal  and  Superintendent. 
J.  H.  AVolf,  superintendent  of  vegetable  dej^art- 

raent 

A.  Hunt,  carpenter  at  Park 

A.  Hunt,  police  at  Park 

Lopez  Mauldeu,  ticket  clerk....' 

A.  H.  Estell,  assistant  entry  clerk  and  clerk  of 

the  course 

J.  D.  Crowley,  balance  account  as  carpenter  at 

Park 

Thos.  T.  Anderson,  jiolice  at  Park 

Pobertson  <S:  Co.,  rent  of  show  case 

Sacramento  Union,  advertising 

Wm.  Ainsworth,  labor  at  Park 

Geo.  Wcntworth,  police  at  Park 

Hcnr}-  Pamsey,  labor  at  Park 

Samuel  Blair,  engineer 

G.  W.  AVhitlock,  decorating  hall |  62  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
ZY  50 
30  00 
30  00 

44  37 
8  OO 

25  00 

20  00 

24  00 

111  00 

45  00 
44  00 
28  00 
97  00 
24  00 
60  00 

32  00 
24  00 
20  00 
30  00 

75  00 


117 

00 

24 

00 

7 

00 

55 

00 

92 

75 

2 

00 

94 

00 

70 

00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  24. 


Sept.  24. 


Sept.  26. 


John  F.  "Wall,  drayage 

F.  M.  Marshal,  police 

Mrs.  Eebeccu  Gibson,  chambermaid., 

W.  L.  Newell,  ticket  clerk  at  Park.. 

A.  Humrich,  carriage  hire 

Hack  hire,  per  Coleman 

Smith  i\:  Chapman,  premium 

Eent  of  tent 

;  Charles  S.  Eaton,  premium 

j  H.  E.  Greir,  premium 

John  Studerus,  premium 

Insurance  on  grand  stand 

Enoch  Dole,  police 

S.  Briggs,  police  at  Park 

W.  A.  Gett,  labor  at  Park 

E.  F.  Goodspeed,  police  at  Park 

Pat   McGlaughlin,  labor  at  Park 

Albert  Johnson,  labor  at  Park 

Carlos  Moriuo,  labor  at  Park 

William  Griggs,  labor  at  Park 

P.  McGowan,  labor  at  Park 

Hiram  Clock,  labor  at  Park 

A.  Grubbs,  hauling  chairs 

H.  O'Mara,  labor  at  Park 

Joseph  Menses,  labor  at  Park 

R.  B.  Patton,  salary  to  21st  instant. 

E.  M.  Sparks,  premium 

George  Mee,  hauling  matting 

W.  H.  Sparks,  stairs 

Isaac  Allen,  straw 

Miss  E.  S.  AVells,  rent  of  show  case. 

William  Allen,  news  stand 

Norton  Bush,  premium 

F.  M.  Chapman,  livery  bill 

Samuel  Drummond,  cleaning  stand.. 

A.  Leaman,  ha}'  and  straw 

J.  W.  Coleman,  chief  ticket  clerk... 

J.  Oscher,  water  tubs  at  Park 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  premium 

Thomas  May,  drayage  and  freight... 

Daily  Record^  advertising,  etc 

Ben.  Hullard,  finance  clerk 

Jas.  Koberts,  premium 

John  A.  Todd,  lumber  at  Park 

David  Bush,  bill  for  Park 

David  Bush,  bill   for  Pavilion 

David  Bush,  premium 

P.  A  Miller,  setting  scales 

E.  S.  Carey,  services  as  President... 
N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  lumber  account.., 


828  00 
20  00 
15  00 
45  Oil 

4  00 
7  75 

120  00 
60  00 
30  00 

5  00 
3  00 

112  .50 
30  00 
12  00 

48  00 
15  00 
36  10 
70  50 
54  00 
75  25 
12  00 
75  00 
15  00 
12  00 

49  50 

57  50 
115  00 

3  00 
12  00 

199  53 

5  00 

24  00 

130  00 
45  00 
12  00 
12  35 
45  00 
GO  00 
85  00 
26  85 
66  50 
45  00 
40  00 

58  44 
467  27 
157  44 

10  00 

60  00 

1,000  00 

1,250  oe 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  26. 


Sept.  29. 


Sept.  30. 


Oct.  4. 


Oct.  C. 


iKlll. 


Frank  Foster,  bills 

Fi-ank   Foster,  premium 

Donnelj'  uud  Parker,  lighting  gas 

Peter  Burns,  premium 

John  Tooncy,  hack  hire 

William  Schink,  premium 

J.  H.  Cooper,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

3r.  Kraker,  premium 

Spurgeon  and  Wood,  hack  hire 

Chas.  L.  Knowles,  carpenter 

Chas.  L.  Knowles,  Superintendent  lower 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Eichards,  premium 

C.  H.  Kreb8,bill 

C.  H.  Krebs,  premium 

James  McGuire,  bill  at  Park 

John  Isaac,  ])olice • 

Laufkotter  Eros,  and  Churchman 

Eob't  Beck,  clerical  hire  and  writing  up  annual 

report 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  September 

Expense  per  bill 

Lewis  Whiting,  porter 

P.  Costello,  police 

Hamberger  it  Co.,  bill 

E.  Parsons,  labor  at  Park 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  balance  of  carpenter  work  at 

Park 

Keller  &  Co.,  premium 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Murphy,  premium 

E.  F.  Aiken,  premium 

D.  H.  Quinn,  premium 

W.  P.  Coleman,  insurance 

Huntington,  Hopkins  ct  Co.,  bill 

Sundry  newspapers,  advertising  bills 

N.  Clark,  ])remium 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  balance  of  carpenter  work  at 

Park 

G.   \V.  Maybcny,  balance  of  carpenter  work  at 

Pavilion 

W.  Prader,  labor  at  Pavilion 

C.  W.  Eeed,  premium 

John  Breuner,  rent  of  chairs  at  Park 

John    Brouner,    rent    of    chairs   and    tables   at 

Pavilion 

John  Breuner,  premium 

^Landrum  &  Rogers,  premium 

H.  ;M.  Kenny,  lumber 

C,  O.  Burton,  ireight  on  tent 

J.  H.  Jackson,  premium 

D.  Gardner,  wood  bill 


$42  50 

5  00 
24  00 
55  00 


00 
00 


34  00 
45  00 
24  00 
85  00 


70 

00 

5 

00 

09 

28 

5 

00 

44 

50 

30 

00 

30 

00 

1,000 

00 

166 

66 

12 

00 

30 

00 

12 

00 

52 

43 

30 

GO 

287 

50 

10 

00 

40 

00 

95 

00 

30 

on 

112 

50 

31 

86 

248 

50 

18 

00 

124  00 


62 

00 

54 

00 

40 

00 

137 

25 

46 

00 

110 

00 

75  00 
20  00 
11  00 
35  00 
55  25 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Oct.  6 Mrs.  E.  Freik,  premium 

Jesse  Slaughter,  bill  for  cleaning  windows  and 
whitewashing 

William  Griggs,  balance  of  labor  at  Pavilion 

Whitticr,  FuUer  c\:  Co.,  bill 

Premiums  paid  by  R.  T.  Brown  at  Park 

Purses  and  entrance  to  purse  No.  5 

Mrs.  Kronkite,  premium. 

Ice  Company,  bill 

E.  T.  Brown,  services  as  Treasurer 

Will.  Dunlevy,  errand  boy 

Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  premium 

Wm.  Crump,  watchman  at  Pavilion 

J.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.,  bill  of  feed 

August  Weiss,  team  work  at  Park 

Labor  at  Park 

Labor  at  Pavilion 

John  Hyde,  labor  at  Park 

A.  Weiss,  gate  and  stairs  at  Park 

H.  S.  Crocker  ct  Co.,  bill 

Dale  it  Co.,  premium 

Bill  

Meusdorffer  &  Co.,  premium 

'<  Amador  iecZ^er,  advertising 

"  Visalia  Delta,  advertising 

"  Vallejo  Chronicle,  advertising 

"  Post  Office,  box  rent 

Oct.  10....   J.  W.  M.  Smith,  painting  bill 

"  J.  C.  Devine  &  Bro.,  premium 

"  Phil.  Cohu,  glazing  bill 

"  Billingsley  k  Foster,  bill 

"  S.  J.  Nathan,  premium 

Oct.  11....    Mrs.  Byers,  premium 

"  Joseph  Bauquier,  two  stalls 

"  H.  M.  Bernard,  bill 

"  R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  bill 

"  G.  W.  Swinerton,  bill 

"  B.  Pt.  Sweetland,  bill 

"  J.  R.  Johnson,  bill 

«  H.  A.  Weaver  ct  Co.,  bill 

J.  R.  Ray,  bill 

"  James  M.  Calvins,  bill 

"  F.  A.  Michner,  bill 

"  H.  T.  Holmes  k  Co.,  bill 

«<  Stockton  Independent,  advertising.  

"  Mrs.  Van  Heusen,  premium 

"  Mad.  A.  G.  Lucas,  jjrcmium 

"  San  Francisco  (rlass  Works,  premium 

"  Mrs.  Cotter,  premium 

"  F.  Swift,  errand  boy 


810  00 

44  50 

10  75 

11  75 
2,815  00 

14,200  00 

40  00 

5  90 

250  00 

G  00 

20  00 

3.2  00 

160  G3 

105  00 

94  50 

12  00 

3  75 
.30  00 

628  14 
15  00 

2  00 
5  00 

10  00 
15  00 
12  00 

4  00 
52  40 

20  00 

14  75 

3  50 
10  00 

5  00 

15  00 
22  50 
17  00 

2  50 
1  25 

4  50 
45  00 
10  00 

3  00 

21  91 
9  75 

15  00 
15  00 
20  00 
1(»  00 
20  00 

6  00 


Transactions  of  the 


Oh  what  nccoutit. 


Amount. 


San  Francisco  Brush  Factory,  premium 

Thompson  iS:  Gregory,  sawdust 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  filling  diplomas 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  balance  oT  lumber  at  Park... 
N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  balance  of  lumber  at  Pavilion. 

a.  J.  Merkley,  premium 

F.  J.  Lewis,  filling  diplomas 

Pobert  AYi lliamson,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Sims,  premium 

Hartwell,  Hotchkiss  &  Stalker,  bill 

Mrs.  M.  Cargill,  premium 

Mrs.  Kuhl,  premium  

Mrs.  Mebius,  premium 

S.  H.  Davis,  bill  at  Park 

S.  H.  Davis,  bill  at  Pavilion 

S.  Wilzinski,  premium 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller,  premium 

Fairbanks,  Hutchinson  cS:  Co.,  hayscales 

Fairbanks,  Hutchinson  »i  Co.,  premium 

W.  K.  Strong,  premium 

Mrs.  Hayden,  premium 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Pinehart,  premium 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  premium 

Barnes  (*c  Barber,  bill 

Mrs.  Stoval  1,  premiu m 

Mrs.  Molly  Hahu,  premium 

S.  Lipman  ^  Co.,  bill 

P.  Burns,  premium 

Thomas  Orchard,  premium , 

Mrs.  Cor  busier,  premium 

Mrs.  Blackleach,  bill 

J.  J.  Gleason,  bill 

H.  Wachhorst,  bill 

Laulkotter  Bros.  cS:  Co.,  premium , 

A.  Marke wi tz,  premium 

11.  Pose,  premium 

Mi's.  Otes,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  premium 

Miss  J.  M.  Pcirce,  premium 

AY.  Landerkin,  premium 

W.  J.  Prather,  premium 

S.  F.  H3'de,  exit  gate-kcepc«r 

Mrs.  Morehcad,  premium. . . .  , 

John  Smith,  premium 

B.  Dcnncr3%  bill 

Mrs.  Lansing,  premiun\ 

Joseph  ILli,  premium 

Mrs.  Crokitc,  premium 

|{.  C.  Terry,  ])remium 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  premium 


$5  00 

5  50 

15  00 
1,137  91 

172  5G 
5  00 

16  00 
29  00 

5  00 
284  76 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 

253  98 

■42  26 

15  00 

5  00 

300  00 

25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 


5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

3 

75 

15 

00 

5  00 

5 

00 

16 

00 

21 

24 

15 

00 

20 

00 

3 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

13 

00 

5 

00 

20 

00 

30 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

31 

40 

10 

00 

15  00 
5  00 

68  00 
52  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Nov.  13. 
Nov.  22. 


Nov.  29. 


Dec 

1 

(( 

Dec 

2 

(( 

it 

Dec 

6 

(( 

Dec 

16... 

(( 

Dec. 

20... 

u 

Dec. 

23... 

u 

Dec. 

24... 

Dee. 

26... 

Dec. 

31... 

(( 

li 

1874. 

Jan. 

3 

Eobcrt  Beckj  salary,  October 

Mrs.  Cotter,  premium 

T.  J.  Handley,  brick 

Edward  Short,  hack  hire 

Sacramento  Gas  Company,  bill , 

E.  H.  Pettit,  bill , 

William  Guttenberg,  premium 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  premium 

City  Guards,  connecting  pipe 

Mrs.  L.  Bruckerman,  premium 

Eobert  Beck,  salary,  November.... 

George  W.  May  berry,  labor 

Expense,  bill  filed 

J.  E.  J.  Hows,  labor 

J.  Brizee,  premium 

Insurance  on  new  stand 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  bill  filed 

H.  M.  Bernard,  bill  filed 

Carl  &  Croly,  bill,  ofiice  repairs 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  premium 

A.  Hathaway,  cleaning  carpet 

C.  C.  Baker,  premium 

W.  C.  Alsop,  setting  out  trees 

I  S.  Cole,  premium 

George  H.  Baker,  diplomas 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  December 

Pacific  Ice  Company,  ice 

Expense,  bill  filed 


Jan.  5. 


Mrs.  M.  Wilson,  premium 

San  Jose  Woolen  Mills,  premium 

Tax  on  eight  lots  bought  of  F.  S.  George 

Tax  on   one  lot  bought  of  Sacramento  Eailroad 

Company 

Medals  and  silverwai'e,  per  bill  of  Vanderslice  & 

Co 


Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  diploma  frames. 
A.  A.  Wood,  alfalfa  seed 

E.  C.  Terry  ct  Co.,  bill 

A.  A.  Wood,  bill 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  filling  diplomas 

C.  H.  Krcbs,  bill,  Park 

C.  H.  Krebs,  bill.  Pavilion 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co 

E.  C.  Terry  &  Co 

Discount  on  State  warrant 


Total 


$166  66 
10  00 
10  00 
2  50 
284  60 
22  50 
10  00 
85  00 

2  50 

3  00 
166  Q6 

16  25 

14  93 

12  50 

5  00 

120  00 

64  00 

2  50 

353  30 

5  00 

6  30 
145  00 

25  00 
35  00 
62  50 
106  G6 
28  45 
24  70 

2  00 
5  00 

27  00 

2  85 


712 

28 

124 

00 

135 

00 

5 

00 

397 

84 

9 

00 

16 

45 

250 

95 

1 

50 

4 

00 

i:)2 

10 

551,462  04 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 


\ 


Bills  and  premiums  for  1872 

Labor,  real  estate,  and  material  for  improvements. 

Premium s  of  1873 

Purses  to  races  in  187.3 

Purses  to  regatta  in  1873 

Repairs  of  Secretary's  office 

Current  expenses  for  1873 


«2,816  71 

10,249  25 

8,782  00 

14',200  00 

445  00 

684  95 

14,284  13 


Total 851,462  04 
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CONSTITUTION 


CALIFORNIA    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE   I. — NAME. 


Section  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  "The  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Society." 

ARTICLE    II. — OBJECT. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  general  development  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  To  foster  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arta 
calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of  home  life. 

Sec.  3.  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branches  of  munng  and 
mining  interest. 

ARTICLE   III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Aimual  Members.— Any  person  who  has,  during  the  year 
ei"-hteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  who  shall,  during  this  year  or  any 
subsequent  one,  pay  into  the  funds  of  this  society  the  sum  of  live  dol- 
lars, may  become  a  member  of  the  same;  such  membership  to  expire  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  following  December. 

Sec.  2.  Life  Members.— Auy  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  by 
the  payment" of  fifty  dollars;  or,  if  already  a  member,  by  the  payment 
of  forty  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and 
assessments. 

Sec.  3.  Jfonorary  and  Corresponding  Members.— Auy  person  whom  the 
Board  shall  propose  may  be  elected  an  honorary  or  a  corresponding 
member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge,  all  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec  4.  Privileges  of  Members.— Any  citizen  of  this  State,  being  a 
member  of  this  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  entitled  to  vote  and 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  library,  under  the  rules  of  the  same,  and   have 
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free  admission,  accomjianied  l»y  liis  wile  and  minor  children,  to  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society,  and  sliall  be  permitted  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums in  any  or  all  departments. 

Sec.  5.  l!!xpulsion  of  Members. — Any  member  who  shall  present  for 
exhibition  any  article  or  animal  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the  rules  of 
the  societj'  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall  attemiH  to  deceive,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  toward  the  societ}',  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  society;  pro- 
vided, alwaj's,  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled  unless  written  notice  of 
the  alleged  oft'ense  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  or  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  action. 

ARTICLE   IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President 
and  nine  Directors,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The}'  shall  elect  a  Treasurer 
and  Secretary',  not  members  of  the  Board.  They  may  also  appoint 
annually,  as  officers  of  the  Board,  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  a  meteorologist^ 
a  geologist,  a  metallurgist,  an  ornithologist,  and  an  entomologist,  and 
define  the  duties  of  each.  They  may  appoint  such  committees  on  the 
various  dei^artments  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  either 
generally  or  for  specific  purposes,  as  they  may  deem  important  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  and  require  such  committees  to  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations  to  the  Board  at  such  times  as  may  be 
named  by  them. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  the  societ}';  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  necessary,  and  at  the  written  request  of 
ten  members,  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  societ}';  shall  appoint  all 
meetings  not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall  vote  only  at  the  election  of 
officers,  and  in  case  of  a  tie;  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  society  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  from  any  meeting  of  the  Board  or  society,  any 
Director  ma}'  be  called  to  the  chair,  and  during  such  meeting,  and  for 
the  completion  of  any  business  transacted  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  President, 

Skc.  3.  Unties  of  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  society,  keeping  in  a  separate  book  copies  of  all  letters 
written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  societ)',  holding  the  same  free 
to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  society,  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all  letters  acUlressed  to  the 
society,  holding  the  same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  society  and  the  Board,  keeping  a  full  record  of 
the  doings  of  each  in  a  separate  book,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  eacli  meeting  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  within  five  daj's 
after  the  close  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all  notices  of 
nieetings,  shall  keep  a  roll  of  all  standing  committees,  and  call  the  same 
(noticing  absences)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  by  the  Chair;  shall  sign 
all  certificates  of  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships,  and  forward 
the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  He  shall  keep,  in  a  book 
prepared  for  that  especial  purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every  mem- 
ber- shall  prepare  ami  sign  all  gratuitous  or  complimentary  cards  or 
tickets  of  admission;  sliall  countersign  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit, 
etc.   awarded  by  the  society,  and  forward  the  same  to  their  respective 
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claimants.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Libruriun;  shall  keep  the  seal,  and  all 
the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medals  and  impressions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  Ho  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants, 
seeds,  books,  etc.,  and  arrange,  prepare,  or  distribute  the  same  under  the 
direction- of  the  Board.  He  shall  prepare  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  societ}',  and  all  reports  to  bo  made  by  the  society  to  the 
State.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or  paj-ablo  to  the  society,  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  shall  hold  all 
bonds  filed  by  officers  of  the  society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  all  vouchers  for  every  class  of  expenditure.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and 
litb  membership,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  in  a  separate  book, 
as  they  are  issued,  and  shall,  in  December  of  each  year,  prepare  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society,  according 
to  the  law  incorporating  the  same.  For  which  services  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer.— Tho  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all 
funds  at  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  deeds, 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  or  possession  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
shall  transfer,  invest,  or  dispose  of  the  same  only  by  direction  of  the 
society,  or  by  a  written  order  of  the  Board.  He  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  his  election,  tile  with  the  Secretary  a  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  to  be  in 
a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  combined  amounts  of  the  funds  on  hand  and 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year;  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
make  to  the  society  a  detailed  report  of  all  his  doings;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  decide  to  pay.  ,    ,,  ,  , 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  the  Board.— The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the 
general  and  financial  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  the 
interim  of  annual  meetings.  It  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  between 
elections,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  all  meetings,  fairs,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Board  shall  also  have 
power  to  make  its  own  by-laws  (not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution) 
and  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  its'  own  meeting. 

ARTICLE   V. — STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  Committee  of  Finance.— The  Committee  of  Finance  shall 
consist  of  three'(the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account,  to  examine  and  approve  all 
bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  society,  and  to  report  their  doi^igs  in  full  to  the  Board  whenever 

called  on  80  to  do.  ,    ,,  •  *     r 

Sec  2.  Library  Committee. — The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  oi 
three  (the  Secretary  being  one),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  library  anil  cabinet,  to  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  re."-ulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  (said  rules  an<l  regula- 
tions iTcing  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  suggest  such  means 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  enlargement  of  both  the  library  and  cabinet  as 
ihey  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings, 
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together  with  the  state  of  the  dei^artment  under  their  charge,  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Visiting  Committee. — The  Visiting  Coniniittcc  shall  consist  ol' 
three,  whose  tluty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  lield  crops,  mining  claims,  ditches,  mills,  etc.,  which 
may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  shall  require  examination  at 
other  times  and  j^laees  than  the  annual  Fair;  to  award  premiums  for  the 
same,  according  to  the  schedule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  Board  at  least  one  day 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Committee  on  Publication. — The  Committee  on  Publication  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  bo  to  contract  for  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  all  printing  and  publishing  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
society. 

ARTICLE   VI. — DONATIONS    AND    BEQUESTS. 

Section  1.  All  donations,  bequests,  and  legacies  to  this  society,  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  for  any  particular  purpose  embraced  within  the 
objects  of  the  society,  shall  be  with  strict  fidelity  so  applied;  and  the 
name  of  each  donor,  together  with  the  amount  and  description  of  such 
donation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  designated,  shall  be  registered 
in  a  book  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

article  VII. — meetings  and  exhibitions. 

Section  1.  Exhibitions. — The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  Fair  ami 
Cattle  Show  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  hold 
such  other  exhibitions  as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  at  such  time  during  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year  as  the  Board  may  designate,  at  which  time  all  the  officers  from 
whom  reports  of  the  preceding  year's  service  are  required  shall  pi-cseni 
the  same,  and  all  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  b}^  ballot; 
and  all  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly 
qualified. 

Sec.  3.  Special  Meetings,  hoio  called. — No  special  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  called  but  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper published  in  each  of  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Marysvillo,  and  Stockton;  nor  without  a  request  signed  by  at  least  ten 
members. 

Sec.  4.  Pro.rjj  Voting. — It  shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  member  to 
vote  by  proxy  in  an}-  meeting  of  this  societ}',  or  its  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum  of  the  Society. — At  any  meeting  of  this  society,  fifteen 
members  (a  majority  of  whom  shall  represent  counties  other  than  the 
one  where  the  meeting  shall  I'C  held)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

article    IX. — OFFICE    AND    ROOMS. 

Section  1.  The  office,  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet  of  the  society  shall 
be  permanently  located  at  the  Capital  of  the  State. 
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ARTICLE    X. — AMENDMENTS. 


Section  1,  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  must  be  presented  in 
writing  at  an  annual  meeting,  when,  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  they 
shall  be  adopted;  but  if  there  be  objection,  and  a  majority  consent 
thereto,  they  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  lie  over  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  when  they  shall  be  read,  and  if,  after  due  discus- 
sion, two  thirds  of  all  the  members  present  vote  for  the  amendments, 
they  shall  be  adopted  and  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE    XI. — EFFECT. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  amended  by  unanimous  consent 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

I.  N.  HOAG, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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A    COMPILATION 


OF    ALL    THE    LAWS    NOW    IN    FORCE    RELATING    TO    OR 
AFFECTING  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  ACT 

TO    INCOKPORATE   A  STATE   AGKICULTUEAL    SOCIETY    AND    APPEO- 
PRIATE    MONEY    EOK    ITS    SUPPORT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  a)id  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  and  incorporated  a  society  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "California 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such 
by-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  said  society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  its  atlairs;  provided,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  society  shall, 
by  its  name  aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
at  pleasure.  The  said  real  estate  shall  be  held  by  said  societ}'  for  the 
sole  pui'posc  of  establishing  a  model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erect- 
ing inclosurcs,  builrlings,  and  other  improvements  calculated  and  designed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  an<l  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  domestic  manufactures  and  productions,  and  lor  no  other 
purposes. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  an}-  cause,  sai<l  society  shall  ever 
be  dissolved,  or  fail  to  meet  within  the  pei'iod  of  two  consecutive  years, 
then  the  i"eal  estate  hebl  by  it,  togethfi-  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  ai'o  now  sold  by 
execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Lcifisluture. 
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AN  ACT 

supplemp:ntal  to  ax  act  to  incorporate  a  state  agricul- 
tural SOCIETY,  approved  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUN- 
DRED AND  FIFTY-FOUR,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH, 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  socict}' 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Aii;i'ic'ulture,  to  consist  of  a  Presideiit 
and  nine  Directors,  five  of  Avhoin  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

[Amended  section.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the 
3'ear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  in 
the  month  of  January  ever}'  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life  mem- 
bers and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  four 
delegates  from  each  County  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State, 
incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  corporations, 
and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agricultural  Socict}',  also  incor- 
])orated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes;  said 
delegates  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  Fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each 
such  society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural  Convention;  provided, 
said  Cor)vention  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year. eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  ma}*  admit  an}'  person  or  persons  representing  any  of  said 
Count}'  or  District  Agricultural  Societies,  as  the  Convention  may  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote,  whether  su(  h  ])ersons  shall  have  been  elected 
by  their  respective  County  or  District  Societies,  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its 
election,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  equal  portions  (omitting  the  Presi- 
dent), one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  year,  one  portion  two  years, 
and  one  ])ortion  three  years;  one  third  of  the  number,  together  with 
the  Pi'csident,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annu- 
ally thereafter;  the  Directors  to  hold  office  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, choose  one  of  its  other  members  temj)o?aiy  Chairman.  They 
shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Boar.J,  pre- 
scribe their  duties,  fi.K  their  pay;  and  the  said  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  ;ill  suitable  means  to 
collect  and  diti'use  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  State;  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibition 
of  the  industry  and  products  of  the  State;  and,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  regu- 
lar session,  they  shall  fuiwiish  to  the  Governor  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  all  its  transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistics 
collecte  I,  and  information  gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and 
also  a  distinct  financial  account  of  all  funds  received,  from   whatever 
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source,  and  of  every  expenditure,  for  whatever  purpose,  together  with 
such  suggestions  as  experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  the  said  reports  to  be 
treated  as  other  State  documents  arc. 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suit- 
ahle  number  of  persons  to  act  as  Marshals,  who  shall  be,  from  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exiiibition  until 
noon  of  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  with  which  Constables  are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or 
otfenses  committed  within,  or  with  reference  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  etc.; 
provided,  that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow,  or  pay  an  amount  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  traveling  expenses  of 
Visiting  Committees  in  examining  said  farms,  et  cetera;  provided  further, 
that  no  person  except  practical  agriculturists  shall  be  appointed  on 
said  committees. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  optional  with  any  to  whom  a  premium  is  awarded 
to  receive  the  article  named  or  its  equivalent  (as  affixed)  in  coin. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  have  power,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  make  such  alterations 
in  its  Constitution  as  shall  make  it  conforni  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  jDrovisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN    ACT 

FOR  THE  EXCOURAGE^HENT  OF  AGRICULTUPvE  AND  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIES, APPROVED  MARCH  TWENTY-FIRST,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  SEVENTY-TWO. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  folloics:  ' 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  tlic  suni  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  State  Agriculturul  Society,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Bay  District  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  each  of  the  following  named  societies,  viz:  the  Los  Angeles 
District  Agricultural  Association,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Societ}',  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  Northern  District 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Society,  the  Upj)cr  Sacra- 
mento Agricultural  Society,  the  Siskiyou  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  Ba}'  District  Horticultural  Society,  and  tiio  California  Vino 
Growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  each 
of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  Ujjoii  i)resentation  of  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  either  of  the  societies  above  iiame<l  to  the  State 
Controller,  the  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  in 
favor  of  such  society  for  the  amount  appropriated  to  such  society,  and 
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the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  The  money  so  drawn  by  each  society 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  premiums  for  the  various  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  products  of  this  State, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Directors  of  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  except 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  shall  each  year  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  name  and  Post  Office  address  of  each  of  the  officers 
of  such  society,  on  or  before  the  tirst  day  of  Ma}';  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December  of  each  year  they  shall  report  to  said  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  transactions  of  said  society,  including  the  list  of 
articles  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded;  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  expenditures 
have  been  made;  the  new  industries  inaugurated  and  new  products  pro- 
duced, and  any  and  all  other  facts  showing  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  district  embraced  in  such  society,  which  the}'  may 
deem  worthy  of  such  report. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  report  annually,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
full  transactions  of  the  State  Society,  including  the  facts  and  statistics 
collected  and  information  gained  on  the  subjects  for  which  it  exists; 
also  including  the  report  from  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  said  Board  ma}'  deem  of  value  for  publication. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  cause  five  thousand  volumes  of  said 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  printed  each  year,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  paid  for  as  other  public  printing,  and 
delivered  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  general  distribution. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  takecff'ect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


PLANTING    SHADE    TBEES. 

To  give  the  foHowing  law  as  much  prominence  as  possible,  anil  at  the 
same  time  give  the  etforts  made  by  the  Board  to  give  it  life  and  form,  the 
following  circular  is  introduced  here.  It  was  sent,  as  indicated,  to  all 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  the  press,  and  many  private  individuals 
of  public  spirit: 

EooMS  California  State  Board  of  Aoriculture,  ] 
Sacramento,  October  20th,  1872.  j 

To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of : 


Gentlemen:  I  am  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees  upon  the  public  roads  and  highways  of  this  State, 
approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  true  copy  of  the  Act  referred  to; 
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AN  ACT 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  SHADE  AND 

FRUIT    TREES    UPON    THE    PUBLJC    ROADS    AND    HIGHWAYS    OF 

THIS   STATE. 

[Approved  March  30th,  1868.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  county  of  this  State 
may,  by  an  order  of  such  Board,  to  be  passed  at  a  reguhir  meeting  of 
such  Board  and  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  thereof,  authorize  the  plant- 
ing and  cultivation  of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  by  persons  owning  lands  in 
such  county,  upon  the  public  roads  and  highwaj^s  adjacent  to  such  lands. 
Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  may,  by  order  entered  upon  their 
minutes,  designate  the  roads  or  highwaj^s  upon  which  such  trees  may  be 
planted,  so  describing  such  road,  by  reference  to  places  and  boundaries, 
that  the  same  may  be  readily  ascex-tained.  They  shall  also,  in  such 
order,  direct  the  species  of  trees  to  be  so  planted,  their  age  when  planted, 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
traveled  road,  and  also  all  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
deem  proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting,  growth,  and  protection  of 
such  trees,  and  also  to  prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel  upon  such 
road. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant,  upon  any  public  road,  in 
front  of  land  owned  by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  of  such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  prescribe  hereunder,  such  person  so  planting  such  trees  shall 
file  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  therein  the  road  or  places  upon  which  such  trees  are 
jUinted,  the  number  and  species  of  trees  thus  planted,  and  the  time  of 
jJanting. 

Sec  4.  Four  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  planting  such  trees 
aui  giving  the  notice  as  provided  in  section  third,  the  person  planting 
sudi  trees,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  present  to  the  Board  of 
Sujervisors  of  such  county  his  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oati  of  such  applicant,  setting  forth  therein  the  number  and  species  of 
trees  originally  planted,  when  and  by  whom  planted  or  caused  to  bo 
platf.ed,  and  the  number  then  living  and  in  a  thrifty  condition;  and  for 
any  willful  misstatement  contained  in  such  report  the  party  making  the 
same  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Sec  5.  Upon  filing  such  verified  statement,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visorfcof  such  county  shall  allow  to  the  party  making  the  same  the  sum 
of  oni  dollar  for  each  and  every  tree  so  planted  and  growing  thriftily, 
the  same  to  be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  such 
couut_^  as  other  claims  are  allowed,  audited,  and  paid. 

Se\  6.     Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  t-ees  planted  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  unless   planted   and 
cultivited  as  required  by  the  orders  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors. 
Sec  7.     This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  you  are  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  encoirage  the  planting  of  trees  on  either  aide  of  every  public  road  in 
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3'our  couiity.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  you  could  perform  no  act 
likely  to  re^*ult  in  such  undouhtcd  and  general  benefit  to  your  count}' 
and  people  as  the  placin-;  ui)on  ^-our  records  the  proper  orders  for  car- 
rj-ing  into  effect  tiie  provisions  of  the  above  law.  We  could  name  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  your  action  in  this  respect,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary.  These  reasons  will  occur  to  every  intelliii:ent  niin<l,  and  we 
trust  will  secure  your  early  and  favoral)Ie  action,  so  that  the  tree  plant- 
ing may  be  initiated  and  executed  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
a])i)roaching  phuiting  season.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  no 
trees  be  allowed  to  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve  feet  from  each  other; 
that  trees  between  three  and  eight  years  from  the  seed  would  be  pre- 
ferable as  to  age,  and  would  recommend  the  following  varieties  as 
hard}-,  of  rapid  growth,  and  many  of  them  valuable  for  wood  or  timber: 

Black  and  Honey  Locusts;  Black,  White,  and  Fruiting  Mulberr}-; 
Osage  Orange,  Xative  and  Eastern  Black  Walnut;  American  Chestnut; 
European,  American,  and  Cork  Bark  Elm;  the  different  kinds  of  Maple; 
the  Tulip  Tree;  Carolina,  Lombardy,  and  Silver  Leaf  Poplar;  ditferent 
kinds  of  Ash;  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Almond,  and  Fig,  Euca- 
lyptus, or  Australian  Blue  and  Ked  Gum;  Montere}-  Pine,  Sugar  Pine. 
Yellow  Pine,  Spruce  Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine, 
European  Larch,  Monterey  Cypress,  Italian  Cypress,  California  Ped- 
wood,  California  Laurel,  and  such  other  kinds  as  3'our  Board  may  deem 
of  value  for  yonr  county. 

Hoping  you  will  take  early  and  favorable  action  in  this  important 
matter,  we  are,  respectfully,  etc.,  b}'  order  of  the  Board, 

EOBT.  BECK  Secretary. 
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ANIMALS    EXHIBITED    AT    THE    PARK. 


THOROUGHBEED  HORSES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  Stallio7is  four  years  old  and  over. 

Theodore  Winters,  Washoe  City  and  Davisville— Norfolk,  by  Lexing- 
ton:  dam.  Novice,  by  in)ported  Glencoe. 

John  Hall.  Alvavudo — Woodburn,  by  Lexington;  dam,  Heads-I-Say, 
by  imported  Glencoe.     Ironclad,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Ringgold. 

James  Mee,  San  Francisco — NorfuU,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Moss  Rose, 
by  imported  Knight  of  St.  George. 

J.  M.  Dickerson,  San  Francisco — Monday,  by  Colton;  dam,  Mollie 
JacUsori. 

George  Treat,  San  Francisco — Mark  Livingston,  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
Virginia,  by  Revenue. 

George  A.  Johnson,  San  Diego — Phil.  Sheridan,  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
Bonnie  Belle,  by  Belmont. 

Best  three  years  old. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado— Darley,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Ringgold. 
James    Mee,    San    Francisco— Chief    Crowley,    by    Woodburn;    dam, 
Bonnie  Belle. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Theodore  Winters,  Davisville— Waterford,  by  Langford;  dam,  Mar- 
garita, by  Lexington. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado— Thorn  wood,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Viola,  by 
imported  Knight  of  St.  George. 

James  Mee,  San  Francisco— Tommy,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy 
Ringgold,  by  Ringgold. 

John  Funck,  Kern  County- General  Beal,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Susie 
Moore;  grand  dam,  Susie  Hawkins. 

James  Mee,  San  Francisco— Aureola,  by  Young  Eclipse;  dam,  Milly, 
by  Slasher, 

Best  one  year  old. 

Theodore  Winters,  Dr.visville— Cestos,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Margarita, 
by  Lexington. 
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L.  M.  Parlini;,  San  Francisco — Billy,  l>y  Xorfulk;  dam,  Julia,  by  im- 
ported Nona  Sahil). 

Wiliiur  I'oirce,  Alamcila — Joe  lIut)Ue'r,  by  .Monday;  dam,  Mayflower, 
b}'  inipurU'd  Eclijise.' 

J.  A.  llutlon,  Woodland — Orcstos,  by  imported  Hercules;  dam,  Lily 
Dale,  by  Owen  Dale. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Nathan  Coombs,  b}'  Lodi;   dam,  Miami. 

Best  colt  under  one  year. 

Jas.  Meo,  San  Francisco — Orient,  by  ^Fondr.y;  dam,  Mayflower,  by 
imported  Eclij)se. 

\\m.  Boots,  San  Jose — IJol't.  Woodini;-.  bj-  Hercules;  dam,  Miami. 
No  Name,  by  Hereules;  dam,  Lizzie  .Marshall. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  ivith  colt. 

Jtdin  Hall,  Alvarado — Moss  fiosc  and  colt;  Moss  Eose,  by  imported 
Knight  of  St.  (ieorge;  dam,  b\'  im))orted  Melrose. 

Jas.  Mee,  San  Francisco — Mayflower  and  colt;  Mayflower,  by  im- 
ported Ecii])se;  dam,  Hennic  Farrow. 

Theo.  Winters.  Davisville — Hennie  Farrow  and  colt;  Hennie  Farrow, 
by  imported  Shamrock ;  dam,  b}-  imi)orted  Belshazzar. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Miami  and  colt;  Miami,  by  Belmont;  dam, 
Maria  Downing,  out  ot  an  Amei'ican  Eclipse  mare.  Lizzie  Marshall  and 
colt;  Lizzie  Marshall,  b}'  Lodi;  dam,  Ellen  Jordan,  by  Black  Nose. 

Best  four  years  old  mare  and  over. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Peggy  Ixinggold,  by  Ringgold;  dam,  Peggj-,  b}' 
Cripple. 

Jas.  Mee,  San  Francisco — Abi,  b^^  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Einggold. 
Lad}'  Jane,  b}'  Marauder;  dam,  Jane  Shore. 

Dr.  Cai'penter,  San  Francisco — Alice  Douglas,  by  imported  Lawj-or; 
dam,  Fann}-  Frazer. 

J.  A.  Hutton,  Woodland — Lily  Dale,  by  Owen  Dale;  datn,  a  Jack 
ILiwkins  nuire. 

Heiny  Williamson.  Sherman  Island — ^lar}-  Chilton,  by  imported 
Glencoe;  dam,  an  American  Ecli])se  mare. 

N.  W.  J^andall,  Stockton — Carrie  Miller,  l>y  Veto;  dam,  Fanny  How- 
ard, by  Dlinois  Medoc. 

Best  three  years  old. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Lady  Franklin  Second,  by  Woodburn;  dam. 
Lady  Franklin,  by  imported  Lawyer. 

Best  two  years  old. 
No  entry. 

Best  one  year  old. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Lady  "Washington,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy 
Eiuggold. 
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H.  Williamson,  i^hernian  Island — Abbie,  by  Don  Victor;  clam,  Mary 
Chilton,  by  iniporled  Cilencoe. 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year. 

Theodore  "Winters,   Davisvillc — Mollie  McCarthy,  In'  Monda}-;  dam, 
Ilennie  Farrow. 

John  llali,  Alvarado — Eosewood,  hy  Woodburn;  dam,  Moss  liose. 

FAMILIES. 

Be^t  thoroughbred  sire  xoith  tea  of  his  coifs,  all  thoroughbreds. 

Theodore  "Winters,  PavisvilJe — XorfolU  and  ten  colis. 
John  Hall,  Alvarado — Woodburn  and  ten  colts. 

Best  thoroughbred  dam  with  not  less  than  four  of  her  colts,  all  tJioroughbred. 

John  Ilall,  Alvarado — Peggy  Ringgold  and  four  colts. 

FAMILIES. 

Best  stallion,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts. 

Joshua  Reeves.  Lincoln,  Placci-  County — Vibrator  and  ten  colts. 
John  11.  Jack.son,  Cafdieville,  Yolo — Bhick  P>uck  and  ten  colts. 
"William  Hamihon,  San  Jose — Ethan  Allen,  Jr.,  and  ten  eolts. 
L.  H.  Fasset,  Sacramento  County — ]Nclsun,  Ji-.,  and  ten  colts. 

Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred,  icith  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — Nellie  Blj"  and  three  colls. 
E.  Pierce.  Sacramento — Nellie  Morgan  and  four  colls. 
Joshua  lieevcs.  Lineoln — Nellie  and  lour  colts. 
John  II.  Jackson,  Cachevillc — Fly  and  three  colts. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Winona  and  colts. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Santa  Clara  and  colls. 
J.  A.  Hutlon,  Woodland — Molly  Dale  and  colts. 

GRADKI)    HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  and  over. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento — Phil.  Shei'idan. 

P.  F.  Maiigin,  Sacramciilo— St.  i'atriek. 

L.  M.  Daihiig,  San  Francisco — Mark  .>[oore. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jost; — Ethan  Allen,  Jr. 

C.  P.  Marsh,  Oakland— 11  igli  Die. 

Cj.  S.  lirown,  Sacramento — iiichmond. 

Be<t  three  years  old. 
Wilbur  Pierce,  Alameda — Allanzo. 
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Best  tico  years  old. 
C.  Barney,  Yolo — Young  liangfurd. 

Best  one  year  old. 

"William  Ilainilton;  San  Jose — Frank  Malone. 

Best  colt. 
No  cntiy. 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

Chaj"lc8  H.  Shear,  Sacramento — Alicia  Mandeville  and  colt. 

Jas.  ^fee,  Sau  Francisco — Lady  Ik-lle  anil  colt. 

Jas.  ^Mee,  San  Francisco — Cayuica  Maid  and  colt. 

Jas.  Mee,  San  Francisco — Fashion  and  colt. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Santa  Clara  and  colt. 

P.  F.  Mangiu,  Sacramento — Lady  DuBoice  and  colt. 

Best  four  years  old  mare. 

James  Mce,  .San   Francisco — Mcrahe. 
"William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Winona. 
C.  Barney,  Y'olo — JSettie  IJead. 

Best  three  years  old. 
Is"o  entr}'. 

Best  tico  years  old. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Y(do — Leontinc. 
^Villiam  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Susie. 

Best  one  year  old. 

James  Moc,  San  Fi'ancisco— Bahy  Hello. 
"\\  illiam  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Emma. 


HOBSES   OF  ALL  WOIIK. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  or  over. 

A.  G.  Butler,  Hicksville — Young  "Wallace. 

Joshua  Jieeves,  Lincoln  —  \'il»rator. 

I;.  A.  Bromton,  l)ixon — Tickle  ni3'Fane3'. 

i'.  M.  Warn,  Sacramento — Morgan  coach  horse. 

James  Clark,  Colusa — Messenger  Boy. 

M.  L.  Britton,  Bedwood  City — Don  Juan. 

diaries  Weutzel,  Oakville,  JS'apa — Juno. 
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£est  three  years  old. 
James  Clark  (for  Hartley,  Colusa)— Green  Mountain  Chief. 

Best  two  years  old. 

John  Spc.iker.  Lincoln,  Placer — Alexander. 
Tunis  Vanvechten,  Lincoln,  Placer — Major  Beck. 
Louis  Williams,  El  Dorado — Random. 
Joshua  Fountain,  Sacramento — Printer. 
Joshua  Fountain,  Sacramento — Shakespeare. 
E.  Blanchard,  San  Mateo — Uncle  Sam. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Justice. 
Joseph  Bauquier,  Sacramento — Odd  Fellow. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Joshua  Reeves,  Lincoln — Ben  Franklin. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Smith,  San  Francisco — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  or  over. 

Michael  Nicholson,  San  Jose — Kate. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Cacheville — Seal. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento — Belle. 
Joseph  Bauquier,  Sacramento — Fan. 
Joseph  Bauquier,  Sacramento — Bet. 
A.  L).  MUler,  Sacramento — Lady  Miller. 

Best  four  years  old,  ivith  colt. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Nellie  Morgan  and  colt. 
John  Kennedy,  Sacnimcnto— Carrie  and  colt. 
J.  C.  Gould,  San  Jose — Liz  and  colt. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Michael  Nicholson,  San  Jose — Flora. 
E.  Pierce,  Sacramento— Sallio  Moore. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Cacheville — Black  Mai'ia. 

Best  two  years  old. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Lady  Moore. 
A.  H.  Nixon,  Yolo— llattic  Hicks. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Yolo— Sallie  Blodgct. 
G.  W.  Harlow,  Brighton— Nellie. 

Best  one  year  old. 
No  entry. 
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DEAFT   HOUSES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  or  over. 

Daniel  Luce,  Ilaywards — Victor. 

E.  Blanchard,  San  Mateo — Fritz. 

Massey  Thomas,  Gilroy — Scottish  Chief,  Jr. 
John  Eodger,  Contra  Costa — Scott. 

Best  three  years  old. 

M.  L.  BrittoD,  Eedwood  City— Pool. 

Best  tico  years  old. 

M.  L.  Britton,  Eedwood  City — Judge  Templeton. 

Best  one  year  old. 
No  entry. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  icith  colt. 
John  Neal,  Sacramento — Eliza  and  colt. 

Best  four  years  old. 
J.  A.  Evans,  Sacramento — Mary. 

Best  three  years  old. 

F.  M.  Shepler,  Sacramento — Mary. 

Best  two  years  old. 
'So  entr}-. 

Best  one  year  old. 
2so  entry. 


EOADSTEES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

C.  W.  (iravcs,  Lincoln — ^Fy-stic. 

George  C.  Wilson,  Franklin,  Sacramento — Bullion. 

H.  Schlutius,  Franklin,  Sacramento — Young  Lightning. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Smith,  San  Francisco — Nabue. 

Jacob  Schleicher,  San  Francisco — Honest  Bill. 

E.  Q.  Crites,  Yolo — John  Nelson,  Jr. 
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Joseph  Thomas,  Yolo — Billy  Campbell. 

L.  H,  Ftisset,  Sacramento — Nelson,  Jr. 

A.  C.  St.  John,  San  Joso — Whipple. 

J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Carus  Membrina. 

J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Gray  Etldy. 

D.  W.  Eeavis,  Chico— Blackbird. 

A.  M.  Worthing,  Sacramento — General  Reno. 

Stephen  Eaton — California  Dexter. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — Blondin. 
J.  Sessions,  Alameda — King  William. 
S.  B.  Whipple,  San  Mateo — King  George. 
George  Hack,  Sacramento — Freeport. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — Jim  Fisk. 

Joshua  Eeeves,  Lincoln — Black  Phil. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Honest  Allen. 

D.  M.  lleavis,  Chico — Blackbird,  Jr. 

G.  M.  McWain,  Marysville — Young  Bloomsbury. 

GELDINGS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

R.  H.  Newton,  Woodland — Walker,  three  years. 

W.  G.  Flower,  Franklin — Prairie  Boy,  five  years. 

D.  B.  Sherman,  Franklin — George  Washington,  six  years. 

H.  R.  Hughes,  Fort  Jones — Cock  Robin,  five  years. 

H.  Schlutius,  Franklin — Village  Boy,  five  years. 

Daniel  Swett,  San  Francisco — Pride  ]?utnam. 

A.  C.  St.  John,.  San  Jose — Frank. 

Orin  Howman,  Sacramento — Gray  Buck. 

P.  J.  Williams,  Santa  Clara — American  Boy. 

P.  J.  Williams,  Santa  Clara — Brilliant  Allen. 

J.  M.  C.  Jaspar,  Wheatland — Dan  Jiice. 

AV.  A.  Findley,  Yuba— John. 

Harris  Covey,  San  Francisco — Oliver  Marshall. 

Tim.  Sargent,  San  Francisco — Romeo. 

A.  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Missouri  Chief. 

S.  Harris,  Oakland — Fred. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

O.  F.  Aj-ers,  Woodland — Puss. 

Maurice  Tooiney,  Brighton — Lady  Brighton. 

P.  R.  BL-ckley,  Franklin— Maggie  B. 

G.  S.  Banks,  San  Francisco — Fanny  Porter. 

7 (agTi\ 
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G.  S.  Banks,  San  Franciseo — Nolly  Hernuui. 

Dr.  D.  Ray,  Woodland— Lucy. 

"Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Bess  Allen. 

Jacob  S.  Cioin,  San  Francisco — Puss. 

P.  J.  Williams,  Santa  Clara — Columbia  Maid. 

Thos.  H.  Pe  Vail,  Colusa— Kate  Hayes. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Lad}'  Burns. 

E.  R.  Jackson,  Woodland — Nellie  Low. 

E.  R.  Jackson.  Woodland — Minnie  Baugli. 

J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Young  Diamond. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Yuba— Gypsy  Girl. 

W.  K.  Squires,  Eio  Vista — Maggie. 

J.  N.  Killip,  San  Francisco — Pet. 

J.  C.  Morrison,  Jr.,  San  Franciseo — Lady  Signal. 

Best  three  years  old. 

H.  Hubbard,  Woodland— Whitefoot. 

Joshua  Reeves,  Lincoln — Maggie  Reeves. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Smith,  San  Francisco — Gj'ps}'  Nabue. 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Fannie  Allen. 

J.  M.  C.  Jaspar,  Wheatland — Lilly  Calloway. 

Harris  Covey,  San  Francisco — Katty  Britten. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Maurice  Toomey,  Brighton — Lady  Ralph. 

Hiram  E.  Greer,  Freeport — Doll}'  Varden. 

H.  Schlutius,  Franklin — Libby  Jeffries. 

E.  Greer,  Freeport — Hattie. 

E.  Greer,  Freeport — Picayune. 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Clara. 

H.  H.  Fasset,  Sacramento — Fleet}'. 

L.  H.  Fasset,  Sacramento — Alice  CriswcU. 

CARRIAGE  HORSES  AND  ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

Carriage  horses. 

J.  M.  Culp,  Colusa — Flora  and  Eva. 

J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Jim  and  Nell. 

Jas.  Roberts,  Sacramento — Josie  May  and  Mate. 

Roadster  teams. 

A.  J.  Sticnor,  Woodland — Nestor  and  Priam. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mitchell,  Sacramento — Tom  and  Jerry. 

A.  A.  Royce,  Solano- -Chief  and  Nigger. 

]{.  II.  Byers,  Sacramento — Flo.  and  Mate. 

E.  Wilson,  Sun  Francisco — Brown  Billy  and  Mate. 

Saddle  horses. 

Major  M.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station— Wild  Bill. 
John  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento — Billy. 
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C.  Barney,  Yolo — Ben  Wade. 

A,  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

COLTS. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt. 

George  C.  Wilson,  Franklin — Lero}'. 
Anthony  Green,  Sacramento — Accident. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Tom  Scott. 
H.  H.  Fasset,  Sacramento — Eusher. 

Best  yearling  mare  colt. 

O.  F.  Ayers,  Woodland — Minnehaha. 
Joshua  Eeeves,  Lincoln — Lillie  Cox. 
E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Sacramento — Flo. 
E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Sacramento — Osis. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Fanchon. 
G.  Beckley,  Brighton — Flora. 

Best  sucking  colt. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — Hambletonian  Chief. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — S.  M.  Whipple. 

C.  H.  Shear,  Sacramento — Mark  Hopkins. 

Joshua  Reeves,  Lincoln — Joe  Lincoln. 

John  Kennedy,  Sacramento — Young  America. 

H.  H.  Fasset,  Sacramento — Eobin. 

Best-  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one  person. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Tom  Scott,  Clara,  Tomm}-  Allen,  Bess 
Allen,  Fanchon,  Bay  Filly,  Honest  Allen,  and  Kate. 

Best  sucking  mare  colt. 

John  H.  Jackson,  Cacheville — Queen  of  Diamonds. 

John  Neal,  Sacramento — Lucy. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Kate. 

G.  Beckley,  Brighton — Queen. 

A.  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Lady  Nelson, 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  stallion,  of  any  age. 

Theodore  Winters,  Davisville — Norfolk. 
John  Hall,  Alvarado — Ironclad. 
J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Ulster  C/'hief. 
D.  M.  Peavis,  Chico — Blackbird,  Jr. 
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Best  mare,  of  any  age. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Peggy  Ringgold. 

John  H.  Jackson,  Cachcvillc — Kate  Sportsman. 

"William  iramilton,  San  Jos('' — Santa  Clara. 

J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Calilbrnia  Maid. 

H.  Williamson,  Sacramento — Mary  Chilton. 

William  Boots,  San  Jose — Miami. 

Theodore  "Winters,  Davisville — Hennie  Farrow. 

Second  best  mare. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Cacheville — Flora  Temple. 

JACKS. 

Best  three  years  old. 
Marion  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station — Humboldt. 

MULES. 

Best  span,  of  any  age. 
C.  H.  Wheeler,  San  Jose — Tom  and  Jake. 


DURHAM    CATTLE. 

BULLS, 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Carr  ifc  Chapman,  (labilan — Old  Sam. 

J^obt.  Ash  burner,  Baden  Station — Water  Prince. 

John  Brewster,  Gult — Harold  the  Eighth. 

Coleman  Younger,  San  Jose — Glencoe. 

Chas.  Clark,  San  Jose — Lincoln. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Mo. — Stonewall. 

Cannon  &  Staples,  Suisun — Perfection. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Estate  of  Thos.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco  (W.  Page,  ex.) — Childc  Harold. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Romeo. 

Vernon  A:  Flint,  San  Jose — Dandy  Jim. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Mo. — Duke  of  Woodland  and  Rover. 

Wm.  Fleming,  Napa — Second  to  None. 

J.  Mcllmoil,  "Yuba — P'irst  Duke  of  Sutter. 


\i 
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Best  two  years  old. 

W.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton — Fourth  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home. 
J.  B.  Ilaggin,  Sacramento — The  Dean  and  Duke  oi"  the  Wood. 
(t.  N.  Sweczy,  Marysville — Second  Duke  of  Yuba. 
H.  P.  Saxe  A:  Bro.,  San  Francisco — Grantl  Prince. 
l?obt.  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — Red  Prince. 
"\V.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Mo. — General  Grant. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Darien. 
Cannon  k  Staples,  Solano — Diamond. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Estate  of  Thos.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Mazourka's  Royal  and  Duke 
of  Sutherland. 

W.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton — Eleventh  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home. 

Wm.  Queen,  San  Jose — Emmet  Third. 

Carr  cV  Chapman — Warrior  and  Livingston. 

John  Brewster,  Gait — Mohawk  and  Pacific. 

Colonel  C.  Younger,  San  Joso — Highland  Chief. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — First  Duke  of  Independence. 

Colonel  Younger,  San  Jose — Speculation. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Mo. — Seventh  Duke  of  Liberty,  Eighth 
Duke  of  Liberty,  Twelfth  Duke  of  Liberty,  and  Captain  Jack. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — First  Duke  of  Yolo. 

G.  W.  Scott,  Yolo— Ninth  Duke  of  Liberty. 

J.  Mcllmoil,  Yuba — Second  Duke  of  Sutter. 

Best  hull  calf. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Sonoma. 

Wm.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton — Seventeenth  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home 
and  Kineteenth  Grand  Tui-k  of  Oak  Home. 

Carr  &;  Chapman,  Gabilan — Frank. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Duke  of  Sweezyanna,  Ninth  Duke  of 
Yuba,  Tenth  Duke  of  Yuba,  and  Duke  of  Monscrido. 

Robt.  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — Dr.  Livingston  and  Starlight. 

John  Brewster,  Gait — Onward. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Second  Duke  of  Independence  and  Third 
Duke  of  Independence. 

M.  V.  Sparks,  Wheatland — Newton  Booth. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville— Prince  of  Yuba. 

cows. 
Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco— Caroline  Airdire. 
W.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton — Rosette  2d  an<l  Rosette  3d. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  Sacramento— Fannie  Gray. 
William  Queen,  San  Jose— Fuschia  2d. 
Carr  A:  Chapman,  Gabilan— Lady  Solway  and  ChristobelJ. 
G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Beauty,  Amelia,  and  Amelia  2d. 
R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Miss  Morgan  and  Eulalie. 
M.  V.  Sparks,  Wheatland— Maggie. 
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R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysvillc — Jessie  2d  and  Elfleda  3d. 

( '.  Younger,  San  Jose — Spriglitly. 

William  F.  (jordon,  Jiiberty,  Mo. — Second  Belle  of  Liberty  and  Fannj. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Dauntless. 

(^arr  &,  Chai)man,  Gabilan — Maid  of  Athens  3d,  Laura,  and  Twin. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Second  lone  of  Yuba. 

Robert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — Sarah. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Elfleda  4th. 

C  Younger,  San  Jose — Mar}'-  Stuart  and  Norma. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Gold  Leaf,  Ophie  Pierce, 
and  Nannie  Richardson. 

W.  L.  Overhiscr,  Stockton — Flora  Temple  6th,  Duchess  de  Argentine 
4th,  Tulip  10th,  Curiosity  4th,  Rosette  6th,  and  Miranda  11th. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  Sacramento — Stcnie,  Verity  4th,  and  Mary  Shropshire. 

Carr  &.  Chapman,  Gabilan — Miss  Deadding  and  Hope  22d. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marj'sville — Addie. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville— Starlight  2d. 

C.  Younger,  San  Joso — Jennie. 

Charles  Clark,  San  Jose — Mollie. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Belle  Napier. 

Can-  i^:  Chapnjan,  Gabilan — Pet  of  Geneva,  Rose,  Doi'a,  First  Maid  of 
Monterej',  and  Ellen. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Duchess  of  Yuba,  Amelia  4th,  Daisy,  lone 
3d  of  Yuba,  and  Amelia  5th. 

Best  heifer  calf. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Mollie  and  Welcome. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marj-sville — Princess  of  Monserido,  Princess  of  Yuba, 
Yubama,  and  Duchess  of  Sweezj^anna. 

Robert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — Garland  and  Cypress. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Melrose. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Melvina  and  Nelsina. 

Cannon  tt  Staples,  Solano — Peerless  and  Fashion. 

DEVONS. 

Best  bull  two  years  old. 
Wm.  Fleming,  Napa — Earl  of  Leicester. 

cows. 
Best  four  years  old. 
Wm.  Fleming,  Napa — Victoria. 
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Best  heifer  and  calf. 
Wm.  Fleming,  Napa — No  Name. 

JERSEY    BULLS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Robt.  Beck,  Sacramento,  agent  for  M.  Crozier,  of  Beacon  Farm,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. — Touchstone. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael — Keystone. 

cows. 

[Best  three  years  old. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— May  2d. 

Best  two  years  old. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael — Marie. 

Best  one  year  old. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Floradell. 

Best  calf. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Bloomer  3d. 

ALDERNEYS. 

Best  bull  four  years  old  and  over. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Emperor  Billy. 
L.  J.  Orcutt,  Cammington,  Mass. — Hero. 

cows. 
Best  four  years  old  and  over. 
A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Eliza. 

Best  three  years  old. 
A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Cora. 

Best  one  year  old. 
A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael — Bessie. 

Best  hull  calf. 
A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael— Bismarck. 
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Best  heifer  calf. 
A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael — Corinne. 

Best  herd  of  ten  thoroughbred  cattle  and  not  more  than  four  males. 

Can-  A:  Chapman,  (tabilan— Old  Sam,  Dora,  Dana,  Lexington,  Lady 
Sol  way,  Chnstobell,  Laura,  Maid  of  Athens  3d,  Pet  of  Geneva,  and 
Hope  22d. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville— Second  Duke  of  Yuba,  Duke  of  Sweezy- 
anna,  Beaut}^  Addie,  lone  3d  of  Yuba,  Duchess  of  Yuba,  Daisy 
Amelia,  Fourth  Princess  of  Yuba,  and  Princess  of  Monserido. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose— Glencoe,  Sprightly,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ALary 
Stewart,  Norma,  Jennie,  Gem,  Valley  Maid,  Melrose,  and  YanL'uard. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Missouri— Stonewall,  Duke  of  Woodland, 
General  Grant,  Susan,  Fannie,  Second  Belle  of  Liberty,  Ninth  Belle 
of  Liberty,  Carnation  Sixth,  Carnation  Seventh,  Eighth  Duke  of  Lib- 
erty. 

AYRSHIRES. 

Best  bull  three  years  old. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento,  for  F.  D.  Curtiss,  Kirby  Homestead  Farm 
Charlton  County,  New  York— Heber  Kimball.  ' 

Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento — Dunbar. 

Best  one  year  old. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento,  for  F.  D.  Curtiss— Lord  Clyde. 

Best  btdl  calf. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento,  for  F.  D.  Curtiss— Major  Wentworth  and 
Melancton  Callagan. 

Best  cow  four  years  old  and  over. 

Robert  Beck,  Sacramento,  for  F.  D.  Curtiss— Kitty  Clyde. 
L.  A,  "Upson,  Sacramento — Flora  Mclvor. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento — Thankful. 
Mike  Bryte,  Sacramento — Winifred. 

Best  heifer  calf. 
L.  A.  Upson,  Sacramento — Bonnie  Jean. 
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GKADED  CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  three  years  old. 


Eobcrt  Ashburnci',  Baden  Station — Duke. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Sun  Mateo— King  William. 

Best  one  year  old. 

E.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville— Joe  Jaspar. 
Charles  Clark,  San  Jose — John  Blacow. 
L.  A.  Upson,  Sacramento — Ashland. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Mike. 

Best  bull  calf. 

Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Baden  Boy. 
Robert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Butterfly. 
Eli  Willet,  Knight's  Landing— Young  Jeff. 
C.  W.  Clark,  Sacramento— Young  Grant. 
Cannon  &  Staples,  Solano— Eanger. 
Cannon  &  Staples,  Solano — Abe. 

COWB.^ 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Bloom. 
Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Tulip. 
C.  W.  Clark,  Sacramento— Emma. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo— White  Lily. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Primrose. 
C.  W.  Clark,  Sacramento— Adeline. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Chub. 

Best  two  years  old. 

William  Queon,  San  Jose— Frederika. 
Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station— Flora. 
Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Maria. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Star. 

Best  one  year  old. 

William  Queen,  San  Jose- May  Queen. 
William  Queen,  San  Jose— Harvest  Queen. 

8— C**"^) 
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C.  Clark,  San  Joso — Lady  Lonwood. 
C.  Clark,  San  Jose — Maggie  Tayloi-. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Blanco. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Maggie. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed. 

Carr  k  Chapman,  Gabilan — Old  Sam. 

G.  N.  Sweczy,  Marysville — Second  Duke  of  Yuba. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Duke  of  Sweez3-anna. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Sonoma. 

Vernon  &  Flint,  San  Jose — Dandy  Jim. 

Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — "Water  Prince. 

Col.  Coleman  Younger,  San  Jose — Glencoe. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Missouri — General  Grant. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Libert}^  Missouri — Stonewall. 

E.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Monkey  John. 

Second  best  bull. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Eomeo. 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Caroline  Archie. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Ophie  Pierce. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marysville — Beautj'. 

G.  N.  Sweezy,  Marj'sville — lone  8d  of  Yuba. 

Col.  C.  Younger,  San  Joso — Sprightly. 

Wm.  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Missouri — 2d  Belle  of  Liberty. 

E.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Miss  Morgan. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Pet  of  Geneva. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Lady  Solway. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Christobell. 

Best  bull  and  five  of  his  calves. 

Carr  <&  Chapman,  Gabilan — Eomeo  and  calves:  Lexington,  Ellen,  Maid 
of  Monterey,  Yubanna,  and  Duchess  of  Sweezj-anna. 

Eobert  Ashburner,  Baden  Station — Water  Prince  and  calves:  Dr. 
Livingston,  Garland,  Cypi'css,  Eosebud,  and  Apricot. 

G.  N.  Sweez}',  jMarj-avillc — Duke  of  Yuba  and  calves:  Duke  of 
Sweezyannu,  Princess  of  Monserido,  Princess  ol'  Yuba,  Yubanna,  and 
Duchess  of  Swcezyanna. 

Colonel  C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Glencoe  and  caives:  Mary  Stuart, 
Jennie,  Gem,  Valley  Maid,  and  Melrose. 

William  F.  Gordon,  Liberty,  Missouri — Stonewall  and  calves:  Seventh 
Duke  of  Liberty,  Eighth  Duke  of  Liberty,  Eleventh  Duke  of  Liberty, 
Twelfth  Duke  of  Liberty,  and  Ninth  Belle  of  Liberty. 
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Besi  yoke  of  oxen. 
E.  C.  Singletero^,  Colusa— Spot  and  Duke. 


SHEEP. 

CLASS    I — SPANISH    MERINO. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station,  Alameda  County— Victor. 

Amos  Eoberts,  Benicia— California. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson— Comet,  Jr. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto— Matchless. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco— Hero. 

James  E.  Parker,  Whiting,  Vermont— Young  Farnham. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto— Golden  Fleece. 

Best  ram  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station— Big  Leg. 

Amos  Roberts,  Benicia — Benicia. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson— Grayson. 

E.  Percy,  Hoosac,  New  York — No.  1. 

E.  Percy,  Hoosac,  New  York— No.  2. 

E.  Percy,  Hoosac,  New  York — No.  3. 

James  E.  Parker,  Whiting,  Vermont— Young  EomiJa. 

Best  three  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station— Pen  of  three  lambs. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto— Pen  of  three  lambs. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco— Pen  of  three  lambs. 

Best  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station— Pen  of  five  ewes. 
C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto— Pen  of  five  ewes. 
John  A.  Hill,  Napa— Pen  of  five  ewes. 
E.  Percy,  Hoosac,  N.  Y.— Two  pens  of  five  owes  each. 
James  E.  Parker,  Whiting,  Vt.— Pen  of  five  owes. 
■  W.  G.  Brown,  Sacramento— Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  ewes,  over  one  year  and  under  tiro  years. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto— Pen  of  five  ewes. 

E   Percy,  Hoosac,  New  York — Two  pens  of  five  owes  each. 

James  E.' Parker,  Whiting,  Vt.— Pen  of  five  owes. 
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Best  Jive  ewe  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peel,  Nilcs  Station— Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto — Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

Estate  of  Thomas  S.  Page,  San  Francisco— Pen  of  five  ewe  iambs. 

FRENCH     MERINOS. 

Best  ram,  tioo  years  old  and  over. 

Smith  <t  Chapman,  Grayson— San  Joaquin, 
ivobert  Blacow,  Centerville — Napoleon  4th. 
Robert  Blacow,  Centerville — Big  Ben. 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixon — No.  2, 

Best  ram,  over  one  year  and  under  two. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson — Merced. 
E.  A.  Broraptou,  Dixon — Gift. 
Eobert  Blacow,  Centerville — Gamester. 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixon— No.  1. 

Best  three  ram  lambs. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson— Pen  of  three  lambs. 
Robert  Blacow,  Centerville— Pen  of  three  lambs. 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixon— Pen  of  three  lambs. 

Best  five  ewes,  tioo  years  and  over. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Eobert  Blacow,  Centerville — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixon— Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  ewes,  over  one  year  and  under  two  years. 

Smith  ct  Chapman,  Graj-son — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Eobert  Blacow,  Centerville— Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  ewe  lambs. 

Smith  k  Chapman,  Grayson— Pen  of  five  cwc  lambs. 
Eobert  Blacow,  Centerville— Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixon— Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

Smith  &  Chapman,  Grayson— Joaquin  and  five  lambs. 
Eobert  Blacow,  Centerville— Napoleon  4th  and  five  lambs 
H.  Wilcox,  Dixor— No.  2  and  five  lambs. 
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silesian. 

Best  ram  tioo  years  old  and  over. 

Sullivan  Treat,  Elk  Grove — Longfellow. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — No  name. 

Best  ram  one  year  old  and  under  tioo. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — No  name. 

COTSWOLD   SHEEP. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 
William  Flemi"ng,  Napa. 

Best  three  ram  lambs. 
William  Fleming,  Napa. 

GRADED   SHEEP. 

Best  five  ewes  two  years  old  and  over. 
William  Fleming,  Napa — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  ram  lambs. 

George  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Pen  of  six  lambs. 

R.  A.  Branton,  Dixon — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

H.  Wilcox,  Dixon — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

S.  Treat,  Elk  Grove — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

Best  five  ewe  lambs. 

George  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewe  Iambs. 
Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco — Pen  of  five  owe  lambs. 
S.  Treat,  Elk  Grove — Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Victor,  and  five  lambs. 
Smith  ct  Chapman,  (irayson — Joaquin,  and  five  lambs. 
(J.  C.  Baker,  Modesto — (ioiden  Fleece,  and  five  hunhs. 
Estate  of  T.  S.  Page,  San  Francisco— Hero,  and  five  lamhs. 
Robert  Blacow,  Ceuterville — Napoleon  Fourth,  and  five  lambs. 
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CASHMEEE  AND  ANGOEA  GOATS. 

Best  thoroughbred  buck  tioo  years  old  and  over. 

Landruni  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Buck. 
T.  Butterfield  k  Son,  Hollister— Pet. 
MoHes  Allen,  Placer  Count}^ — Ptishu. 
Thomas  &  Shirland,  Auburn — Henry, 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Vashti. 

Best  thoroughbred  buck  under  two  years. 

Landrum  &  Pogers,  Watsonville — Toby. 
Butterfield  &  Son,  Hollister — Young  Andy. 
Thomas  &  Shirland,  Auburn — Charles. 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Sultan. 

CLASS   II — GRADES. 

Best  buck  two  years  old  and  over. 

Butterfield  &  Son,  Hollister — John. 

Best  buck  under  two  years. 

Butterfield  k  Son,  Hollister — Dick. 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Ben. 

Best  pen  of  three  does  two  years  and  over. 

Butterfield  &  Son,  Hollister — Pen  three  does. 

Best  pen  of  three  does  under  two  years. 

Butterfield  &  Son,  Hollister — Pen  three  does. 

SWEEPSTAKES — GOATS. 

Best  buck. 

Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Tommy. 
Butterfield  cV  Son,  Hollister — Pet. 
Thomas  iV  Shirland,  Auburn — Henry. 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Vashti. 

Second  best  buck. 

Butterfield  «fc  Son,  Hollister — Jim. 

Best  doe. 

Landrum  tNi  Rogers,  Watsonville. 
Butterfield  &  Sou,  Hollister— Mary. 
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Thomas  &  Shirland,  Auburn — Fanny. 

N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Black-eyed  Mary. 

Second  best  doe. 

Butterfield  &  Son,  HoUister — Ann. 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Betsy. 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  ten  kids. 

Landrum  &  Eogers,  Watsonville — Pen  ten  kids. 
Butterfield  ct  Son,  Hollister — Pen  ten  kids. 
N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Pen  ten  kids. 


SWINE. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over. 

Chas.  Green,  Eio  Vista — Liberator. 
R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Imported  Torento,  Jr. 
Theo.  Deming,  Lakeport — General  Warren. 
K.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Crown  Prince,  Jr. 
James  Moore,  Ereej)ort — Dick. 

Best  boar  under  two  years  old. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Young  Comet. 
Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Essex  pig,  Dick. 
J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Essex  pig,  Jack. 
James  Moore,  Freeport — Whitefoot. 

Best  boar  six  moiiths  and  under  one  year. 

Joshua  Fountain,  Sacramento — Lake  House  Prince. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Bob.  Lee. 

Peter  Burns,  Saci'amento — Essex  pig,  Jim. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — No.  1. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Berkshire  Jake. 

Cannon  &  Staples,  Solano — Ben. 

Best  breeding  sow  two  years  old.  and  over. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sacramento — Bet. 

(Jharles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Ella,  Essex  breed. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  C^ity — America. 

E.  8.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Beauty  2d. 

James  Moore,  Freeport — Eliza. 

James  Moore,  Freeport — Mary. 
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Best  breeding  soio  one  year  old. 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Mary,  Essex  breed. 

R.  S.  Thoin])son,  Napa  Citj' — Dolly  Varden. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Juno  2d. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Burk. 

J.  Sessions,  Alameda — Bess,  Essex. 

James  Moore,  Frecport — Betsy. 

Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

Joshua  Fountain,  Sacramento — Sail}',  Essex  breed. 

Joshua  Fountain,  Sacramento — Mary,  Essex  breed. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Betsy,  Berkshire  breed. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Gypsy  Queen,  Berkshire  breed. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — No.  1,  Berkshire  breed. 

James  Moore,  Freeport — Florey.  ^ 

M.  Sprague,  Sacramento — No  name. 

Cannon  &  Staples,  Solano — Dolly. 

Best  pen  of  six  pigs  five  months  old  and  under  ten  months. 

Charles  Green,  Rio  Vista — Pen  six  Essex  pigs. 
R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Pen  six  Berkshire  pigs. 
R.S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Pen  six  Berkshire  pigs. 
James  Aloore,  Frecport — Pen  six  Berkshire  pigs. 
Cannon  &  Staples,  Solano — Pen  six  Berkshire  pigs. 

Best  pen  of  ten  pigs  of  any  breed  belonging  to  one  owner. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sacramento — Pen  ten  pigs,  Bet's  pigs. 

R.  M.  Sparks,  Marj'sville — Pen  ten  pigs. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Pen  ten  pigs,  Berkshire. 

James  Moore,  Freeport — Pen  ten  pigs,  Essex. 

M.  Sprague,  Sacramento — Pen  ten  pigs. 

Cannon  ct  Staples,  Solano — Pen  ten  pigs. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 

Theodore  Deming,  Lakeport — General  Warren. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Crown  Prince,  Jr. 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City — Young  Comet. 
R.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville — Toronto,  Jr. 


POULTRY. 

Best  lot  of  White  Dorhings,  Spanish,  Black  Polands,  and  Jersey  Blues. 

Peter    Burns,     Sacramento — White     Dorkings,    Black     Polands,    and 
Jersey  Blues. 

Robert  Cowne,  Sacramento — Jersey  Blues. 
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Best  lot  of  Sumatra   Game,  Light  Braniahs,  English  Game,  or  any  other 

distinct  breed. 

F.  II.  !Nriller,  Sacramento — Liglit  Bramahs. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Light  Bramalis. 

W.  J.  Prather,  AVoodland — Light  Bramahs. 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Yista — English  Game. 

F.  II.  stiller,  Sacraraento^English  Game. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Sumatra  Game. 

Hiram  E.  Greer,  Freeport — Spanish  chickens. 

Andrew  Greer,  Freeport — Spanish  chickens. 

F.  II.  Miller,  Sacramento — Dark  Bramahs,  Blue  Pile  Games,  Heather- 
wood  (iames,  Golden  Polands,  Japanese  Bantams,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Butf  Cochins,  Irish  Ratler  Games. 

Any  other  varieties. 

F.  II.  Miller,  Sacramento — Partridge  Cochins. 
Bartley  Cavanagh,  Sacramento — Irish  CJames. 
Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Pojal  Cochin  China. 
Eohert  Cowne,  Sacramento — Golden  Pencils,  Dominicas. 
M.  J.  Little,  Jackson — Buff  Cochin,  White  Leghorn. 
W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — Buff  Cochins,  Houdans,    Dark   Bramahs, 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 

Best  lot  of  turkeys. 

Hiram  E.  Greer,  Freeport — Lot  of  turkeys. 
Iiobert  Cowne,  Sacramento — Lot  of  turkeys. 
P.  H.  Fisher,  Brighton — Lot  of  turkeys. 

Best  lot  of  ducks. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Lot  of  Topknot  ducks. 
W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — Lot  of  Eoman  ducks. 
P.  H.  Fisher,  Brighton — Lot  of  gra}'  ducks. 

Best  lot  of  geese. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Lot  of  Whitefront  American  geese. 
Pobcrt  Cowne,  Sacramento — Lot  of  Bremen  geese. 
P.  U.  Fisher,  Brighton — Gray  geese. 


9_(a«rrl^ 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PAVILION. 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PAVILION. 


SECOXJJ    I>EPAKTMEXT. 


CLABS  I-MACHINKKV,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Date. 


No. 
Eutry. 


Sept.  13, 1873. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


Sept.  16, 1873. 


10 


Aeticle. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 


One  automatic  car  coupling 

■\Vurkiijg   rn<>del   hoisting  en- 
gine  

One  Jiabc^x;k  fire  engine,  No  Si- 
One  Babcock  ho<A  and  ladder 

truck,  No.  3 

Nine  Babcock  portable  fire  ei- 

tinguihherh 

One  BaVxiock  Niele  plate  extin- 

guij»her 

One  Babcock  Farnifeh  copper 
extinguioher 


One  Balxiock  Baby  extinguibher 
OneWhitrnan'K  p«jrtable  punip, 
sprinkler,     and    fire    extin- 

guif-her 

One  Babcock  book  and  ladder 
truck,  No.  1 


11       On«  saw  gurnmer. 


One  car  cr>upling  model.- 

Two  Litbgow  fire  extinguibhere. 

One  Ames  mounted  engine 

One  BaxU.T  jwrtable  engine 

Three  rock-boring  machines 

One  ca»<i,  six  Babcock  tire  ex- 
tinguirhers • 

Twelve  combination  twin  noz- 
zles   


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Leaman  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

H.  "William?,  Sacramento. 

K.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ci-co. 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ciwx).  ^ 

E.  B.  Inwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cirtjo. 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cieco. 

M.  S.  Bowdish,  San  Francisco. 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ciK». 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Ja-.  Pear^on,  Sacramento. 

G.  E.  Grant,  Eoseville. 

Baker  «Sc  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

A.  J.  Do.. little,  LiUrty  Hill,  Ne- 
vada Cininly. 

B.  B.  liwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ciwx).  ^        _ 

E.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  II. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


Name  and  Poet  OflBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  12, 

1873. 

1 

Sept.  15, 

IS" 

-6. 

2 
3 

i( 

4 

5 

6 

tt 
11 

7 
8 

ti 
tt 

9 

10 
11 
12 

tt 
tt 

1 

13 
14 
15 

It 

16 

Sept.  18, 

18" 

■3. 

17 

Ithicft  horse  hay  rake 

Two  post  augers  (one  at  Park)., 

Two  well  augers 

Two  hay  cutters 


One  lot  gopher  traps. 
One  lot  well  augers  .. 


One  revolving  hay  rake 

One  vibrating  thrasher 

One  sweep,  horsepower  (Cali- 
fornia manufacture) 


One  patent  post-hole  auger 

One  lawn  sprinkler 

One  lock  lever  ha\-  rake 

One  Pitt's  California  thrasher... 

One  Pitt's  mounted  horsepower. 

One  Price's  hay  press  (Califor- 
nia manufacture) 

One  Yovuig  Ami-rica  hay  press 
(California  manufacture) 

One  Furst  &  Bradley  sulky 
rake 


Tread  well  «fc  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Thos.  Orchard,  Sacramento, 

Thos.  Orchard,  Sacramento 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  San  Fran 
cisco, 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Keller  »S:  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Laufkotter  Bros.  &  Churchman, 

Sacramento. 
"W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 
M.  A.  Cahn,  San  Francisco. 
Baker  tfc  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

C.  H.  Hubbard,  Sacramento. 

W.  H.  McBurney,  Sacramento. 

Linforth,   Kellogg   &    Co.,   San 
Francisco. 


-\ 


CLASS    III. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  12, 1873. 
tt 

tt 

Sept.  13, 1873. 
Sept.  15, 1873. 

** 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

One  ^Etna  self-rake  reaping  and 

mowing  machine  ccitnliiiird 

One  two-Tiorse  Hoosier  drill 

One  ten-foot  single  gear  header.. 
One  rotary  sod  cutter 

Treadwell  it  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Treadwell  tfe  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Treadwell  »&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Josiah  Pool,  Kio   Vista,  Solano 

Count  V. 
M.  C.  Hawlev  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

One harrow 

One  Wood's  mower 

One   Wood's-  mower  and   self- 
rake  reaper  combined 

One  Jr.  Buckeye  mower 

One  medium  Buckeye  mower.... 

One  medium  Excelsior  mower... 

One  Gorham  broadcast  seeder 
and  cultivator 

Two  barley  fork* 

cisco. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.  L.  Holman,  San  Francisco. 

R.  L.  Holman,  San  Francisco. 
Keller  &,  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Keller  t&  Co.,  Sacramento. 

One  horse  hoe 

E.  W.  Walton,  Valleyo,  Solano 

County. 
W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 
W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 

One  self-sharpening  cultivator- 
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Date. 


Articlk. 


Name  and  Post  OfBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 

1873. 

18 

Sept.  16, 

1873. 

19 

20 

i( 

21 

i< 

22 

t( 

23 

t( 

24 

u 

25 
26 

11 

27 

tt 

28 

Sept.  18 

1873. 

29 
30 

Two  Wood's  Eagle  mowers 

One  hay   pitching    ma- 1 
chine i  pj,,.i. 

Oneselt-sharp(!ningchis-  f         *^" 
el  cultivator J 

One  Taj'lor  harrow 

One  Excelsior  self-rake  reaper 

and  mower  combined 

One  Buckeye  mower 

One  Ciiamnion  mower 

Two  Gem  broadcast  sowers 

One  rotary  harrow 

On(!  squaie  liarrow 

One  flexible  harrow 

One  Friedman's  patent  harrow. 

One  World  mower  and  reaper 
combined 


Alfred  Slocum,  Vallejo,  Solano 
County. 

MiiUison  &  Williamson,  Stock- 
ton. 

Mattison  &  Williamson,  Stock- 
ton. 

B.  W.  Taylor,  Koseville,  Placer 
County. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Balder  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Linforth,   Kellogg   &   Co.,   San 

Francisco. 
Linforth,   Kellogg    &   Co.,   San 

Francisco. 


CLASS    IV. 


Date. 

No. 

Entry. 

Sept.  12,  1873. 

1 

Sept.  13,  1873. 

2 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

3 
4 

t> 

5 

Sept.  16, 1873. 

6 

7 

(t 

8 

Article. 


One  Pacific  grain  separator  and 
fanning  mill 

Three  Nash  &  Cutt's  grain  sep- 
arator and  tanning  mill  com- 
bined   ' 

One  Challenge  teed  mill 

One  Challenge  feed  mill 

Two  platform  scales 

One  Burstone  feed  mill 

One  Nonpariel  feed  mill 

Two  Fisher's  patent  refrigera- 
tors   


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
M.  S.  Bowdish,  San  Francisco. 
M.  S.  Bowdish,  San  Francisco. 
Huntington,  Hoi>kins&  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 
Bakt  T  tt  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  A:  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

R.  C.  Terry  «&  Co.,  Sacramento. 
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Transactions  op  the 


CLASS    V. 


Date. 


Sept.  12, 1873, 

Sept.  18, 1878, 
Si-I)t.  15, 1873, 


9 

10 

11 
12 

Sept. 

\?' 

1873. 

Ki 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

Sept. 
Sept. 

18, 

1873. 
1873. 

22 

23 
24 

No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


Nnmc  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


One  Silver's  meixt  cutter  (hand). 
One  Silver's  meat  cutter  (power), 
(Jnc  "VVbitmiin's  kettle  scraper... 
Four  pumps  and  pipe 

Two  Bort&  Bryant's  milk  pans 
and  coolers 

One  automatic  clothes  line  and 
reel 

Two  patent  water  filters 

One  lot  clothes'  wringer.** 

One  double  lifting  and  force 
pump 

One  lifting  pump  (Park) 

One  patent  Horsey  washing 
machine 

One  steam  washing  machine 

One   washboiler  and    machine 

combined 

Three  Siuthour  pumps 

One  American  fruit  dryer 

One  Sipcs  patent  rubber  washer. 

One  Moffitt's  fruit  dryer 

One  steam  wa,<hcr  or  woman's 

friend 

Two   hand   or  power  Dupwell 

pumps 

One  irrigating  pump 

One  Crane  washing  machine 

One  Challenge  windmill  model- 


Tread  well  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Treadwcll  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  J.  AVIiitinan,  Oakland. 
A,  M.  Jewell  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

E.  C.  Smith,  Sacramento. 

J.  Brizee,  Alameda. 

Mathew  Conk,  Sacramento. 

Huntington,  Hojtkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Laufkotter  Bros.  &  Churchman, 
Sacramento. 

Laufkotter  Bros.  &  Churchman, 
Sacramento. 

J.   V.    Logan,    Boca,    Nevada 
County. 

H.  N.  Miner,  Sacramento. 

A.  M.  Fuller,  Sacramento. 
J.  M.  Keeler,  San  Francisco. 
J.  M.  Keeler,  San  Francisco. 
J.  P.  Henderson,  Santa  Clara. 
D.  Titcomb,  Oakland. 

J.  &  J.  D.  Kickey,  Marysville. 

M.  R.  Pkose,  Sacramento, 
M.  K.  Kose,  8aoraniento. 
G,  N.  Graj',  Hicksville. 
McCracken  &  Cotton,  San  Fran. 


CLASS   VI. 


Date. 


Sept,  12, 
Sept.  15, 


1873. 
1873. 


No. 
Entry. 


1 

<> 

3 

4 

5 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Article, 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


One  gang  plow 

One  Scoville  sidehill   jilow 
One  sod  plow 


One  sod  and  stubble  plow. 


One  Myers,  Marysville,  Cal., 
gang  plow 

One  tule  gang  plow 

One  upland  gang  plow 

One  Little  Giant  gang  plow 
No.  1 

One  Little  Giant  gang  plow 
No.  2 


One    Little     Giant  gang    plow 
No.  3 


12     '  One  gang  plow 


Treadwcll  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
K.  AV.  Walton,  Vallejo. 
E.  AV.  Walton,  Vallejo. 

W.  B   Ready,  Sacramento. 

W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 

W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 
G.  W.  Haines,  Binghamton,  So- 
lano County. 
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Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Poft  OflSce  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  16,  1873. 

13 

14 

15 
Iti 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

Three  sulky  gang  plow?,  Cali- 

Mattison  &  Williamson,  Stock- 

a 

One    sulky  gang   (four)  plows, 

ton. 

11 

Three  Moline  sod  plows 

ton. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

t( 

One  iron  frame  single  ))low 

One  sulky  gang  (three)  plows.... 

Baker  «te  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

" 

Three  Sweepstake  gang  plows... 

Bak(!r  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
H.  Mygatt,  Naj^)a. 
(J.  Hi'de,  San  i  rancisco. 
Linforth,   Kellogg   &   Co.,  San 
Francisco.                             ^ 

Linforth,   Kellogg  &   Co.,    San 
Francisco. 

11 

Sept.  18, 1873. 

Four  Garden  City  clipper  plows. 
One  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

CLASS    VII. 


Date 

No. 
Entry 

Sept.  12, 

1873. 

1 

2 

Sept.  15, 

1873. 

3 

it 

4 

it 

5 

6 

7 

" 

8 

i( 

9 

(( 

10 

" 

11 

tt 

12 

13 

14 

It 

15 
16 

»» 

17 

tt 

18 
19 

It 
tt 

20 
21 

Sept.  16, 

1873. 

22 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  ©f 
exhibitor. 


One  thimbleskein  farm  wagon.. 

One  iron  axle  farm  wagon 

One  farm  wagon 

One  lot  carriage  springs 

One  elliptic  end  spring  top  bug- 
gy  

Four  thimbleskein  farm  wagons 

Two  iron  axle  farm  wagons 

One  skeleton  wagon 

Two  LaBelle  thimbleskein  farm 
wagons 

One  farm  wagon  for  general 
purposes 

One  farm  wagon  for  general 
purposes 

One  farm  wagon  for  general 
purposes ■ 

One  two-horse  farm  wagon 

One  four-horse  farm  wagon 

One  spring  markr-t  wagon 

One  spring  street  goods  wagon. 

Four  Drakes  on  above 

Three  sets  carriage  wheels 

One  farm  wagon  for  general 
purposes 

One  spring  market  wagon 

One  thoroiighbrace  wagon 

Di.-play  carriage  whetMs,  hubs, 
etc 


Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  San  Fraa- 
cisco. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co  ,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Keller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
A.  Motfatt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  R.  Ferris  &  Co.,  Sacramen-te. 

E.  E.  Ames,  Sacramento. 

E.  E.  Ames,  Sacramento. 

E.  E.  Ames,  Sacramento. 
W.  li.  Heady,  Sacramento. 
W.  B.  Keady,  Sacramento. 
W.  B.  Heady,  Sacramento. 
W.  1}.  Keady,  Sacramento. 
W.  B.  Ready,  Sacramento. 
W.  B.  Keady,  Sacramento. 

Joseph  Hill,  Sacramento. 
Joseph  Hill,  Sacramento. 
Joseph  Hill,  Sacramento. 

Waterhouse  &  Lester,  San  Pr»n- 
cisco  and  Sacramento. 


10— ("gri) 
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Transactions  op  the 

CLASS   VII— Contimiod. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Sert.16, 1S73. 


Article. 


Name  and  P.i^t  (~)ffiee  address  of 
exhibitor. 


23 


44 

24 
25 

it 
44 

26 
27 

4( 

28 

44 

29 

- 

30 

44 

31 

44 

32 

44 

33 

44 

34 

44 

35 

44 

36 

(4    . 

Sept.  17, 1873. 

37 
38 

44 

39 

Display  carriage  material  and 
trimmings 

Two  Bain's  farm  wagons 

One    I'arm    wagon   for   general 

purposes  

One  set  Forsion  springs 

One  two-horse  family-  carriage... 

One  one-horse  family  carriage... 

One  extension  top  rockaway 

One  gold  mounted  top  buggy... 

One  silver  mounted  buggy 

One  trotting  wagon 


Four  carriage?  or  cabs  for  chil- 
dren (upper  hall) 

Four  top  buggies 


Six  open  buggies 


One  patent  open  buggy,  wood 
"C"  and  steel  spring  com- 
bined   

One  open  buggy,  side  spring 

One  rockawaj- 


Exhibition  of  preserved  wood... 

One  Sargent's  portable  carriage 
top 


"Waterbouse  &  Lester,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  .Sacramento. 

Copclaiid  »&  Davis,  Sacramento. 

Copeland  «.\:  Davis,  Sacramento. 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pollai-d  &  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pollard  4!c  Carvill,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dale  »Sc  Co..  Sacramento. 

Kimball,  May  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Kimball,  May  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


D.  Mason,  Sacramento. 

D.  Mason,  Sacramento. 

Kimball,  May  «&  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pacific  "Wood  Preserving  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

G.  L.  Mason,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. 


DUPLICATE    OF   ENTRIES— LOWEE   HALL. 
CLASS  II. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873 

44 

II 

(4 
44 

(4 

44 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

One  lot  rubber  hose  and  belting  ^  Huntington,    Hopkins     &    Co., 

1      Sacramento. 
One  lot  leather  hose  and  belting   Huntington,     Hopkins      &    Co., 

Sacramento. 
Two  sets  Concord  farm  harness    Parker  4.V:  Perry,  Sacramento. 

One  set  carriage  harness Parker  6:  Perry,  Sacramento. 

One  set  buggy  single  strap  har- 

^"^^s Parker  &  Perrv,  Sacramento. 

Display  saddles,  bridles,  blank- 
ets, etc 1  Parker  .&  Perry,  Sacramento. 

State  Agricxltural  Societt. 
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THIRIJ    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Date. 


I  Entry.* 


Sept.  12, 1873. 


Sept.  13, 1S73.       3S 
43 


Sept.  15, 1973. 


^TICLE. 


yume  and  Po«t  Office  address  of 
exhibit/>r. 


One  knit  bed.^i«ad  lady  eighty 
years  old)- 


44 

72 
80 

84 
144 
155 

171 
174 

176 
283 

274 
2b4 

I     287 

I    288 
i     301 

302 

303 

3CM 

305 

1     306 

307 

I     308 

'     309 

,     351 

i 

I  389 
'  SMI 
391 

459 

460 


Onebattofi  ruej ~ 

One  knit   bed.-pread,  knit    in 

one  fiece, ~ 

One  pair  pillow  cases — ~" 

Bag  carpet 

Two  rag  rug*  Hady  §eventy- 

six  years  of  agej 

Seventy-two  piece?  ribbon . 

One  pair  knit  pillow  ca^es 

Three  pair  knit  stockings,  one 

pair  open  work,  one  pair  rib, 

and  one  pair  plain — -~ 

One  knit  bed--pread_ - 

Display  of  cordage 

One  knit  bedspread 

One  rag  rug- — 


Three  pieces  rag  carpet. 

One  pur  woolen  bkuikets.....^.. 

One  linen  wove  counterpane, 
one  hundred  years  old ..... 

One  pair  linen  wove  sheets, 
one  hundred  years  old ..~. 

Best  display  woolen  goods  from 
one  manufiMrture 


Four  pieces  woolen  cloth.- 

i 
Twenty-six  pieces  cassimere —  ' 

One  piece  jean— - 

Three  pieces  tweed ~ 

Two  pieces  flannel- - 

Four  pairs  Mackinack  blankets- ; 

Three  pairs  woolen  blankets — 

Four  flannel  shirts 

One  piece  woolen  carpet,  home  j 
made- 


Kir« 
it^hirt^ ' 

Assortment  of  German    knit  { 
-..  ^_        ' 

B  naval  and  mili-   | 

.  and  regalia | 

Bi^i  display  of  fancy  goods | 


Mrs.    H.    :X.    Woods,    Sacn^ 

men  to. 
Mri.  31-  E.  Miller,  Sacramento. 

Jin.  B.  Haas,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  B.  Haa§,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  E.  Frick,  Bocklin. 

y.  P.  Smith,  Benicia. 
.Joseph  Green,  Oakland. 
Mi?.  B.  Haas,  Sacramento. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Haskell.  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  -J.  P.  Odhrfrt.  Sacramento. 
HuntingV^n,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  (fljr 

Tubbs  6c  Co  .  San  Francisco.) 
Mr.  G.  L.  Powell,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  C.  Vance,    Sacrar 

mento. 
Alex.  McKay,  San  Francisco. 
San  Jo^    Woolen    Mills,  San 

Joa^. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

CapiUl  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

CapiUl  Woolen  Mills,  S»ct%- 
mento. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.    Mary   A.    Sheldon,    San 

FrancJMX). 
Mr?.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS    I— Continued. 


Date. 


Sept.  15, 1873.1 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  OfBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


461     I   Best  display  of  stockiiiff  yarn...  Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
5li3     ]  Thirty-one     bows,     and     nine 

neckties S.  Wilzinski,  Sacramento. 

563  Best  exhibit  of  shoulder  braces 

and  corsets I  Michael  Kmker,  Sacramento. 

564  Best  display  of  dry  goods J  Miebael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 

565  Best  display  of  fancy  ^oods i  Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 


CLASS  II— LEATHER,  RUBBEE,  AND  rAPER. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and   Post  Office  address  of 
ejchibitor. 

Sept.  12,  1873. 

7 

Eight  trunks 

S.  J.  Nathan,  Sacramento. 
S.  J.  Nathan,  Sacramento. 

8 

Fifteen  valises 

Sept.  13, 1873. 

53 

Rock  River  and  Badger 

State 

buildinif  paper 

Brown  Brf>*.,  Sacramento. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

123 

One  pair  ladies'  slippers.. 

A.  Markewitz,  Sacramento. 

124 

One  pair  ladies'  gailers 

125 

(Jnc!  j>air  ladies'  bootee*  ... 

A.  Markewitz,  Sacramento. 

126 

Display    of    ladies     and 

girls' 

boots,  shoes,  and  gaiters 

A.  Markewitx,  Sacramento. 

1.t8 

Four  Mexican  saddletrees 

M.  Scliink,  Sacramento. 

181 

Di>))lay  of  book  binding. 

F.  Foster,  Sacramento. 

462 

Best  disjilay  of  pai)er 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

524 

Two  men's  suits 

S.  '\Vilzin.'<ki,  Sacramento. 

525 

Three  youths'  suif>    

S.  Wil/.inski,  Sacramento. 
S.  Wilziiifcki^  Sacramento. 

526 

Nineteen  boys'  m..i  ■ 

527 

Ten  boys'  overconi- 

S.  Wilzin>ki,  Sacramento. 

528 

Twelve  suits  fant  v  co^-^tumes 

S.  Wilzinski,  Sacramento. 

533 

Di.-))lay    of     ib-eorative 
hangings  and  borders... 

paper 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sacramento. 

580 

Be.st  ])air  ladies'  slippers... 

Jas.  Parsons,  Sacramento. 

581 

Best  pair  ladies'  gaiters  ... 

Jas   Parsons,  Sacramento. 

.t82 

Best  p  lir  ladies'  bootees... 

Jas.  Parsons,  Sacramento. 

583 

Best  di  |)lay  of  ladies  and 
boots  and  shoes 

girls' 

Jas.  Parsons,  Sacramento. 

State  Aqeicultural  Society. 
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CLASS  III. 


Date. 


Sept.  12, 1873. 


Sept.  13,  1873. 


Articlk. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


5 
6 
3 
4 
10 


24 
25 
26 
27 

34 

35 
37 
40 

41 

45 
4« 
47 
48 
36 
54 


56 


57 
58 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 

68 
69 
70 
86 


87 


One  embroidered  ottoman  cover. 


One  slipper  ca.=e 

One  pincusliion 

One  log  cabin  quilt.. 
One  patchwork  quilt , 
One  hair  wreath 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
e-xhibitor. 


One  wreath  skeleton  leaves 


One  tatting  tidy 

Four  tidies,  Berlin  work. 
One  pair  woi-sted  mats.... 
One  white  cross,  in  wax. 


One  paper  wreath,  made  of  old 

letters 

One  satin  embroid(;red  apron 

One  worsted  wreath 

One  case  phantom  leaves 


One  sea  moss  wreath. 


One  hair  wreath 

One  hair  wreath 

One  wax  wreath 

One  wax  white  cross 

Two  patchwork  quilts,  star 

Three  pairs  lamp  mats  (not  en- 
tered for  premium) 

Three  tidies  (not  entered  for  pre- 
mium)  

One  set  ladies'  underwear  (not 
entered  for  premium) 

Three  white  cross(!s,  in  wax 

Three  lots  of  wax  iiowers — calla 
lily,  blue  violets,  and  varie- 
gated leaves 

Three  bouquets,  flowers,  in  wax- 
One  basket  flowers,  in  wax 

One  case  pond  lilies 

One  cluster  of  Autumn  leave-.... 

One  sprig  of  arbutulon,  in  wax... 

One  basket  and  two  plates  wax 
fruit 

One  frame  wax  flowers 

One  box  wax  flower  materials... 

One  cut  perforated  paper  cross, 
in  frame. 


One  ca-e  phantom  leaves 

One  pair  knitt.d  silk  hose 

One  croch<'t  Horn-ton  collar 

One  ba~ki't  natural  flowers,  pre- 
served without  enamel 


Five  cases  natural  flowers,  pre- 
served and  enameled 


One  basket  wax  fruit,  contain- 
ing tliirty-live  varieties 


Mrs.  H.  M.  llichards,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  A.  Weston,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  A.  AVeston,  Sacramento. 

!Mrs.  A.  Weston,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  A.  Weston,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Landerkin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Landerkin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Miss  Emma  Tubbs,  Sacramento. 

!Miss  Emma  Tubbs,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Emma  Tubbs,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Minnie  Winning,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Gwynn,  Sacramento, 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Urown,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Moorhead,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Moorhead,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  .J.  G.  Storcb,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Annie  Geilxjr,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Annie  (Ti;rber,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Aiuiie  G<,-rber,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  N.J.  brown,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 


Mrs.  .J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  .1.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
]VIrs.  .J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  .1.  E.  Cott<'r,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.' Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  .1.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 

Mmc.  Anna   Getz   Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna   Getz   Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,  San 
Francisco. 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  ni— Continued. 


Date. 


So. 
Entry. 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  0£5ce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

104 
105 
106 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 
117 
118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

127 


One    plate    nectarines    (special 
entry),  in  wax 


Two    baskets   cherries   (special 
entry),  in  wax 


One  plate  figs  (special  entry),  in 
in  wax 


One  plate  Seckel  pears  (special 
entry),  in  wax 


One     plate    bellflower    apples 
(special  entrj-),  in  wax 


One  plate  blackberries  (special 
entry),  in  wax 


One     plate     currants     (special 
entry),  in  wax 

One  plate  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons (special  entry),  in  wax 


Two  vases  wax  flowers  (special 
entry) 

Two   cases  water  lilies,   to  be 
made  at  Pavilion 

One  wax  cross,  rustic  (statuary).. 

One  American  eagle  (statuary), 
in  wax 


One  case  pond  lilies 

One  case  Autumn  leaves 

One  crochet  bedspread 


Six  paper  frames.... 
Five  paper  baskets. 


Three  pair  gloves,  one  pair  mit- 
tens, and  one  pair  ladies' 
gauntlets  ("NVhitten's  patent).. 

Two  hair  wreaths,  one  human, 

and  one  horse  hair 

One  worsted  wreath 

One  paper  what-not 

One  silk  wreath 


One  wax  flower  wreath 

One  wax  cross 

One  hair  wreath 

Two  crochet  caps 

One  pair  braided  pillow  cases. 


Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,  San 
Francisco. 

Mme.   Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.  Anna    Getz    Lucas,    San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna  Getz    Lucas,    San 
Fi-anciffCo. 

Mme.   Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.   Anna    Getz    Lucas,  San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

j  Mme.   Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
I      Francisco. 
Mme.   Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

Mme.    Anna    Getz    Lucas,   San 
Francisco. 

^[iss  Katie  Stephens,  Woodland. 

Mi^s  Katii'  Stcihcns,  Woodland. 
!  Mrs.  .J.  R.  Wilkinson,  Sacra- 
I      mento. 

'  Mrs.  W.  M.   Corbusier,  Sacra- 
I      mento. 

I  Mrs.  W.   M.   Corbusier,   Sacra- 
I      mento. 


G.  L.  Mason,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. 

Mrs.  S.  .Sims,  Sacramento. 

^Irs.  S.  Sim>,  Sacramento. 

^[rs.  R.  Duniiavent,  Sacramento. 

Katie  Stutlarus  (thirteen  years 
old),   Hritrhton. 

Katit  Stiidarus  (thirteen  years 
old),  Brighton. 

Katie  Studanis  (thirteen  years 
old),  Brighton. 

Miss  .Josephine  Buser  (age  thir- 
teen 3-ears),  Sacramento. 

Miss  Josephine  Buser  (age  thir- 
teen vears),  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  li.  M.  Richards,  Sacra- 
mento. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 

CLASS   III— Continued. 
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Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

129 

Two  pincushions,  bead  embroi- 

dered   

Mrs.  S.  Trj'on,  Sacramento- 

130 

One   pair    slippers,    bead    em- 

broidered   

Mrs.  S.  Tr^'on,  Sacramento. 

131 

One    crochet    infant's   carriage 

blanket 

Mrs.    "VV.    H.    Milliken,    Sacra- 

mento. 

132 

One  crochet  ladies'  cape 

Mrs.    "W.    H.    Milliken,   Sacra- 

mento. 

133 

Two  crochet  infant  sacques 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Milliken,  Sacra- 
mento. 

134 

Two  pair  crochet  socks 

Mrs.   W.    H.    Milliken,    Sacra- 

mento. 

135 

One  crochet  cap 

Mrs.    W.    H.  Milliken,    Sacra- 

mento. 

136 

Two  crochet  hoods 

Mrs.    W.   H.    Milliken,    Sacra- 

mento. 

137 

One    crochet   toilet    set,   three 

pieces  

Mrs.    W.    H.    Milliken,   Sacra- 

mento. 

138 

One    Java    canvas     toilet    set, 

three  pieces  

Mrs.    W.    H.    Milliken,  Sacra- 

mento. 

139 

One  Java  canvas  tidy 

Mrs.  W.  H.  ilillikon,  Sacra- 
mento. 

140 

One  crochet  tidy 

Mrs.    W.   H.    Milliken,    Sacra- 

mento. 

141 

One  netting  and  darned  collar... 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Milliken,  Sacra- 
mento. 

146 

One  feather  wreath 

Miss  C.  Dcterding,  Brighton. 
Miss  Julia  Dcterding,  Brighton. 

147 

One  hair  wreath 

149 

One  set  linen  embroidery  (bed 

150 

set)  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker,  Sacramento. 

Best  silk  bonnet 

Mrs.    R.    W.    Murphy,    Sacra- 

mento. 

151 

Best  velvet  bonnet 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Murphy,  Sacra- 
mento. 

152 

Best  artificial  flowers 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Murphy,  Sacra- 
mento. 

153 

Best  display  of  millinery 

Mrs.  li.  W.  Murphy,  Sacra- 
mento. 

1.54 

One  braided  mat 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hask(!ll,  Sacramento. 

177 

One  worsted  rug 

Miss  Alice  Powifll,  Sacramento. 

178 

One  worsted  quilt 

Miss  Alice  Powell,  Sacramento. 

184 

One  ladies'  walking  suit 

A.  Hamburger  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

189 

One  wreath  human  hair 

Mrs.  Clark  Stringham,  Sacra- 
mento. 

190 

One  sofa  pillow 

Mrs.  .1.  H.  Carroll,  Sacramento. 

191 

Two  fofjtstools 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  Sacramento. 

192 

One  toilet  set  (cushion  and  two 

mats) 

Mrs.  .J.  H.  Carroll,  Sacramento. 

194 

One  worsted  carriage  robe 

3Irs.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  Sueramento. 

203 

One  worsted  picture  in  frame.... 

Mrs.  Emelia  Lulirs,  Sueramento. 

206 

One   toilet   box   (lace  and  em- 

broidered)   

Mrs.  Mebius,  Sacramento. 

207 

Eight  toilet  mats 

Mrs.  Mebius,  Sacramento. 

208 

One  embroidered  tow(!l  rack  

Mrs.  Mebius,  Sacramento. 

209 

One  embroidtrrcd  hciirth  rug 

One    pair    embroidered    pillow 

Mrs.  Mebius,  Sacniuiento. 

210 

cases 

Mrs.  Mebius,  Sacramento. 
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Transactions  op  the 


CLASS   III— Continued. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

1 
Article. 

Name  and  Post  '^)fBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 
<> 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 

227 

264 

275 
276 

280 

281 
2S2 
101 

157 

ir.o 
170 
179 
22G 

179 
289 
295 

296 

297 

300 
310 

311 

335 
356 
3r>7 
358 

359 
360 
362 
364 

365 

306 

One  embroidered  sofa  pillow 

One   pair    enibroideicd    jiillow 

One  embroidered  bracket,  with 
bead< 

Mrs.  Julius  "Wetzlar,Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Julius  Wetzlar,Sacramento. 
Mrs.  flulius  ^Yet7lar,Sacramento. 

11 

Mrs.  Juliu-^  ^Vetzlar, Sacramento. 

It 

One  embroidered  toilet  box 

Five  toilet  mats 

Mrs.  Julius  Wetzlar, Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Julius  "\Vetzlar,Sacramento. 
^Irs.  Alollie  Hahn,  Sacramento. 

(I 

One  child's  eniliroidered  skirt..  . 
One  child's  embroidered  shawl.. 
One  child's  embroidered  dress... 
One  handkerchief  ca>e 

^Irs.  Jlullie  Hahn,  Sacramento. 
j\Irs.  ^lollie  Hahn,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Mollie  Hahn,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Kobert   Beck,   Sacramento. 
Mrs.  liobert   I3eck,  Sacramento. 

(i 

Fifteen  pieces  ladies'  under  gar- 
ments,   hand    and    machine 
sewing   

Mrs.  Robert   Beck,   Sacramento. 

(1 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Coolidge,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss    Mary  Huelsmann,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Bertha  Groth,  Sacramento. 

t( 

jj 

>i 

One  crochet  tidy 

Bertha  Groth,  Sacramento. 

ti 

Mrs.  L.  Griggs,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  L.  Griggs,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  L.  Griggs,  Sacramento. 

Mabel  Alden,  Placerville. 

(t 

Two  tidies 

11 

One  sofa  iiillow 

*' 

One   patch -work  quilt  for  doll 
baby,  made  by  girl  four  years 
old 

It 

Two  fancy  quilts,  one  pine  apple, 

and  one  May  rose  ]nittern 

One  silk  quilt 

One  patch-work  quilt 

Mrs.  Peter  Davis,  Sacramento. 
:Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  .J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

It 

One  patch-work  quilt 

Twi)  silk  quilts  (one  child's,  one 

Miss  Jennie  Bradley, Sacramento. 

.. 

Two  quilt  block? 

CISCO. 

!Mrs.  L.  (iriggs,  Sacramento, 
ilrs.  K.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.    F.    AV.    Reinliart,   Sacra- 
mento. 
Mrs.   F.    W.    Reinhart,    Sacra- 

<t 

Two  worsted  mats 

ti 

One  crochet  bedspread 

it 

Two  silk  embroidered  ottoman 
covers 

mento. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Morgan,  Sacramento. 

tt 

One  wax  bouquet 

Miss  Annie  Gerber,  Sacramento. 

It 
u 

One  bouquet  worsted  flowers 

Miss  M yrtli;  Dickinson  (aged  ten 
years).  Sacramento. 

It 

One  Greek  slave 

Francisco. 
^Irs.  .1.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 

11 

Mrs.  Springer,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Springer,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Springer,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Springer,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Springer,  Sacramento. 
Jlrs.  Jas.  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Miss    Ella    Lansing  (aged  nine 

years),  Sacramento. 
Miss    Ella    Lansing  (aged   nine 

years),  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Jas.  Lansing,  Sacramento. 

<i 

II 

Disj)lay  of  artilicial  flowers  and 
feathers 

II 
II 
(1 

II 

i( 

It 

Display  of  millinery  goods 

Five  silk  and  velvet  bonnets 

One  down  jjIIIow  and  ccmfort... 
One  silk  embroidered  shawl 

One  cotton  embroidered  skirt 

One  silk  embroidered  picture 
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No. 
Entry. 


Sept. 15, 1873.      380 


381 
382 
383 
384 
o85 
386 
387 
3S8 
392 
393 
394 
395 
39(5 
397 
398 
399 

400 

401 

402 

412 
414 


410 
417 
418 

463 
464 
465 

466 
467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 
474 
475 

478 
479 
480 

483 


Articlk. 


Namo  and  Post  OflSce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Assortment  of  infants'  and  cliil 
dren's  knit  and  crochet  cap^^, 
etc 

Two  child's  afglians 

One  ottoman  cover 

One  lanipstand  mat 

One  crochet  shawl 

Silk  embroidery 

Knit  cloak 

One  fancy  pincushion 

One  infant's  wardrobe 

Collection  of  furs 

One  hair  wreath 

One  feather  wreath 

One  crochet  table  cover 

One  crochet  tidy 

Three  tatting  collars 

One  pair  tatting  undersleeves.... 

One    pincushion,  bead   embroi- 
dered...   

One  watch  case,  bead  embroi- 
dered  

Tatting  case,  jewel  box,  glove 
box,  and  card  basket 

One  worsted  picture,    "  Ship  of 
State." 

One  knitted  tidy 

One    child's   apron,   made    by 
hand 


Best  silk  hat 

Best  soft  hat 

Best  display  of  men's  and  boys' 
hats  and  caps 

Five  worsted  ottoman  covers 

Four  worsted  table  covers 

Three  worsted  fancy  chair  cush- 
ions and  backs 

Six  worsted  lanipstand  mats 

Two  worsted  embroidered  sofa 
cushions • 

Two  silk  embroidered  piano 
stool  covers 

Three  silk  embroidered  and 
zephyr  worsted  chair  covers... 

Two  bead  embroidered  sofa 
patterns 

Three  bead  and  chenile  and 
zephyr  sofa  patterns 

Eight  worsted  embroidered  pic- 
tures   

One  frame  skeleton  leaves 

One  frame  shell  work 

One  frame  and  picture  of  seeds, 
nuts,  and  shells 

Best  silk  hat 

Best  soft  hat 

Best  display  of  men's  and  boys' 
hats  and  caps 

One  child's  afghan 


Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento. 
D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Mary  Roley,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  Grilleth,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Emma  Hartwell  (ten  years 

old),  Sacramento. 
D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento. 
D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento. 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co..  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

J  Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

j  Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

J,  C.  Meussdorffer,  SacramoTito. 

J.  C.  Mcussdortfer,  Sacramentti. 


J.  C.  MeussdortftT,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sac riiu»e« to. 


ll_(aKrl) 


Transactions  of  the 
CLASS  III— Continued. 


Date. 


No. 

Entry. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


489 

490 

508 
509 
529 

532 
536 


537 

538 


540 
541 
542 

543 

544 
545 
547 

559 
560 

566 

567 

568 
569 
570 

571 
572 
573 
454 
258 
286 
228 
299 

361 


363 

373 
403 

481 

539 


Article. 


Name  and  Po?t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Three  watch  cases,  bead  em- 
broidered  

One  pincushion,  bead  embroi- 
dered  

One  worsted  sofa  pillow 

One  worstc;d  footstool  cover 

Nine  white  embroidered  gents' 
shirts 

One  canvas  tidy 

Three  pieces  tatting,  viz:  one 
piece  silk  lace,  one  tidy  and 
barbe  


One  linen  and  lace  skirt 

Display  of  ladies'  under-gar- 
ments,  linen  embroidery  and 
hand-sewing 

Two  sea  moss  pictures 

One  netted  tidy 


Three  pieces  point  lace  made 

by  hand 

One  parasol 

One  fan  cover  and  handkerchief 
One  calico  shirt 


One  calico  shirt 

One  feather  bouquet  and  basket 
One  crochet  tidy 


Four  buggy  robes 

One  hundred  and  ten  quilt  blocks 

Best  display  of  children's  and 
ladies'  clothing,  California 
made 

Best  fancy  chair  cushion  and 
back ."; 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion- 
Best  embroidered  children's 
clothes 

Best  embi-oidered  handkerchief 

Best  variety  linen  embroidery... 

One  tid.y 

One  bouquet  wax  flowers 

Three  fancy  quilts 

Two  patchwork  quilts.. 

One  patchwork  quilt 

One  log  cabin  quilt 


Five  quilts — one  white,  one  log 
cabin,  one  California  garden, 
one  cherry  tree,  and  one  wreath 
of  roses 

One  patchwork  quilt 

One  log  cabin  quilt 

One  worsted  quilt  (quail-trap)... 
One  patchwork  quilt 

One  worked  quilt 


Mrs.  E.  A.  "VVelty,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  AVeltv,  Sacramento, 
ilrs.  A.  G.  Read,'  AVoodland. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Bead,  Woodland. 

S.  Wilzinski,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Ella  Smith,  Sacramento. 


Mrs.  L.  Bruckerman,  Brooklyn, 

Alameda  county. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Sevanson,  Marysville. 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento. 
Emily  Thompson,  age  ten  years, 

Sacramento.  - 
Emily  Thompson,  age  ten  years, 

Sacramento. 

Miss  M.  Cargill,  Oakland. 

Miss  M.  Cargill,  Oakland. 

Miss  M.  Cargill.  Oakland. 

Miss  Georgia  AYilburn,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Miss  Mattie  George,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Lillie  Coons,  Elk  Grove. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Campbell,  Sacra- 
mento. 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento. 

Nellie  Green,  age  seven  years, 
Sacramento. 


Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 
Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 
Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 
Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento. 
Michael  Kraker.  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  Sacramento. 
Agnes  Hainmel,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Morgan,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Nancy  C.  Jackson,  fourteen 
years  old,  Elk  Grove. 


Mrs.  James  Lansing  (for  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Otis),  Sacramento. 

Miss  Ellen  Lansing,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Freeman,  Elk  Grove. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Byers,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Green,  Jr.,  Mountain 
Springs,  Amador. 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento. 
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FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exliibitor. 


Sept.  13, 1873. 


Sept.  In,  1873. 


4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 


Two  Diebold  &  Kienzle's  burg- 
lar and  tircjiroof  safes 

One  Diebold  &  Kienzle's  burg- 
lar and  fireproof  safe 

Four  Diebold  &  Kienzle's  fire- 
proof safes 

One  lot  tinware 

One  lot  brass  goods 

One  lot  hatchets  and  axes 

One  lot  locks 

One  lot  door  trimmings 

One  lot  window  trimmings 

One  lot  shutter  trimmings 

One  lot  general  hardware 

One  lot  iron  and  steel 

One  lot  mechanics'  tools 

One  lot  table  cutlery 

One  lot  pocket  cutlery 

One  lot  circular  saws 

One  lot  mill  saws 

One  lot  hand  saws 

One  lot  files 

One  lot  pruning  shears 

One  lot  pruning  knives 

One  lot  anti-friction  metal 

One  lot  shot 

One  lot  pruning  shears 

Display  of  cutlery  (home  man- 
ufacture) upper  hall 

Three  i)rutiingshears,  upper  liall 
Display  of  cutlery,  ui)per  hall..., 
Display  of  brass  work  (Califor- 
nia manufacture) , 

Display  of  locks  (California 
manufacture) 


Brj'ant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 
Bryant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 

Brj-ant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 

II.  Van  Every,  Sacramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Hiuitington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hoj^kins  «&  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hojikins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  «&  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hojikins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

T.  B.  Stevens,  Sacramento. 

J.  J.  Cass,  Sacramento. 
J.  J.  Cass,  Saorameiito. 
J.  J.  Cass,  Saciamento. 

Adams,  "Wads worth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Adams,  Wadswortli  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS    I— Continued. 


Name  and  Po?t  OfBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  16, 1873 


30  '  Eighteen  chandeliers,  upperhnll. 

31  I  Eleven  portable  and  one  globe, 
I      upiKT  hall 

Two  hurglar  and  li reproof  safes- 


Two  burglar  and  fireproof  safes. 

Two  fireproof  safes 

Display  of  locks 


One  lot  tinware  and  stove  furni- 
ture  

38  One  lot  chandeliers  and  burners. 

39  One  glass  chandelier,  reflecting. 

40  One  lot  street  lanterns 

41  Display  of  silverware 

44       One  McNeale  &  Urban's  tire- 
proof  safe 

45to50|  Display  of  lamp-,  stand*,  and 
inc.     i      shades,  upper  iiall 


David  Bush,  Sacramento. 


David  Hush,  Sacramento. 
Hall's   Safe  and  Lock   Co.,  San 

Francisco. 
Hall's  Safe  and   Lock   Co.,  San 

Francisco. 
HaU's  Saf(!  and   Lock   Co.,  San 

Francisco. 
Hall's   Safe  and   Lock    Co.,  San 

Francisco. 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
K.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
K.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacrament*}. 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacrament*). 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

G.  A.  Raymond,  San  Francisco. 

.J.  L.  Merrill,  San  Francisco. 


CLASS  II. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


Sept.  16, 1873, 


One  Norman  cooking  range 

One  new  home-comfurt  cooking 

stove 

Throi'  }iarlor  stoves 

One  French  range,  broiler,  frier, 

and  hot  \vat(!r  attachment 

Two  Richmond  portable  ranges 

for  wood 

One  Richmond  palace  range  lor 

coal 

One  Richmond  hot  air  furnace... 

One  Kcyser  portable  heater 

One  laundry-  (picen 

One  gas  log  and  grate  for  parlor. 

One  lot  gas  stoves 

One  lot  ornamental  statuary 

One  lot  ornamental  iron  vases... 
One  lot  Japanese  ware 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


H.  Van  Every,  Sacramento. 


Van  Every,  Sacramento. 
Van  Ever^',  Sacramento. 

C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

C.  Terry  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Terry  & 
Terry  & 
Terry  & 
Terry  & 
Terrv  & 
TerrV  & 
Terrv  & 
Teiry  & 
Terry  & 


Co., 
Co.. 
Co., 
Co., 
Co., 
Co., 
Co., 
Co., 
Co., 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Saci'amento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
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CLASS   III.-MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,    CABINET  WARE    (CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURE.) 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  13, 1873. 

15 

One  orchestral  grand  piano 

Wm.  G.   Badgur  (Hallrt,  Davis 
&  Co.'s  pianos),  San  Francisco. 

(( 

IG 

One  square  piano.  No.  2 

Wm.  G.   Badger  (Ilallct,   Davis 
&  Co.'s  pianos),  San  Francisco. 

X 

17 

One  square  grand  piano,  No.  7.. 

Wm.   G.   Badger  (Ilallet,  Davis 
&  Co.'s  pianos),  San  Francisco. 

(( 

18 

Two  square  grand  pianos,  No.  8. 

Wm.  G.   Badger  (Hallet,  Davis 

&  Co.'s  pianos),  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  G.  Badger  (Hallet,   Davis 

tt 

19 

One  square  grand  piano,  No.  9.. 

&  Co.'s  pianos),  San  Francisco. 

t( 

20 

Six  Geo.  Woods  &  Co.'s  organs, 
Nos.  22.  50,  44,  26,  15,  grand. 

and  one  bijou 

Wm.  G.  Badger,  San  Francisco. 

i( 

21 

One    double    base,    by   Geoi'ge 

Soutiiwell  (man   seventy-two 

3'ears  old) 

Wm.  G.  Badger,  San  Francisco. 
A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Sacra- 

it 

49 

One  chamber  set 

mento. 

" 

50 

One  extension  cot 

A.  T.  Sherwood  &    Co.,  Sacra- 

mento. 

n 

51 

One  elastic  bed 

A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Sacra- 

mento. 

it 

52 

One  hospital  bed 

A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

ti 

81 

Five    varieties    racks — clothes. 

book,  towel,  flower,  and  toilet. 

E.  C.  Smith,  Sacramento. 

it 

128 

One  inlaid  center  table 

Sam.  McMuUen,  Lodi,  San  Joa- 

quin County. 

if 

173 

Two  wire  spring  beds 

J.  Campbell,  Sacramento. 

ii 

228 

One  spring  bed   (guests  equal- 

ized)   

G.  L.  Po\vell,  Sacramento. 

ii 

229 

One  imitation  California  laurel, 
birdseye-maple,     and    black 

walnut  d(>or 

J.  Driscoll,  Sacramento. 

ii 

238 

Four     spring     beds     (Reeder's 

277 

pat('nt) 

C.  "V.  Reeder,  San  Josd. 

ti 

Two  (Vandal)  siiring  beds 

Cooley  &  Green,  Sacramento. 

it 

278 

One    Libby    &    Swett's    grand 

gothic  No.  1  school  desk 

A.  McEwen,  Sacramento. 

it 

236 

One  bed  spring 

W.  L.  Manor,  Cacheville,  Yolo 
County. 

ti 

404 
405 

One  center  table 

Goodwin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

it 

One  parlor  set 

Goodwin  &   Co., -San  Francisco. 

" 

406 

Disi)lay  of  ujiholstcry 

Goodwin  «&   Co.,  San  Francisco. 

ti 

407 

One  grand  piano 

Uazelton     &      Bros.,^  Chas.     S. 
Eaton,  agent,  San  Francisco. 

it 

408 

Two  square  grand  pianos 

Ila/.elton     »fe     Bros.,     Chas.     S. 
Eaton,  ag(Uit,  San  Francisco. 

ti 

409 

One  parlor  square  piano 

Ila/.ellon     &     Bro>.,     Chas.     S. 
Eaton,  agent,  San  Francisco. 

it 

410 

Two     vestry     organs     (Estcy, 

niuker) 

Uazelton     &     Bros.,     Chas.     S. 

Eaton,  agent,  San  Francisco. 

ii 

411 

Two     parlor     organs     (Estey, 

maker) 

Ila/.elton     &     Bros.,     Chas.     S. 
Eaton,  agent,  San  Francisco. 

it 

419 

Best  dressing  bureau 

.Iiihii  Un-iiner,  Sacrarnent*>. 

ii 

420 

He'-t  sofa 

.lolin  Hreuner,  Saenimenlo. 

it 

421 

Best   lounge 

.John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 

it 

422 

Bfst  extension  table 

•John  Hreuncr,  Sacramento. 

It 

423 

424     1 

B<'st  <j(lic<'  chair 

.John  Brenner,  Saeramento. 

it 

One  side  table 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
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'J'UANSACTIONS    OF   THE 
CLASS   III— Continued. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  13, 1873. 

425 
426 
427 

428 
429 
4.30 
431 
432 
512 
476 
534 

548 
549 
550 
551 
576 

Best  parlor  furniture 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  hook  case 

liest  wardrobe 

]ie.«t  S(!t  bedroom  furniture 

Best  display  of  iipholst((ry  ........ 

Best  office  desk 

Best  writino"  dc~k 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
John  Breuner,  Sacramtaito. 
.John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
.Jolm  iireuner,  Sacramento. 
•John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 
.John  JircUner,  Sacramento. 

.John  IJi'euner,  Sacramento. 

Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Four  carved    and   gilt  walnut 

frames  

One  concert  grand  Weber  piano. 
Two  square  giand  Weber  pianos. 

C.  H.  Ivrebs,  Sacramento. 
Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 
Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 
Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 
Shernum  <k  Jl^'de,  San  Francisco. 

Eureka  Portabh;  Table  Co.,  St. 

One  square  AVeber  ]uaiio 

Two  portable  tables  and  one  toy 

Louis,   Mo.,   G-    W.    Swasej', 
agent,  San  Francisco. 

CLASS  IV. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

-   11 

12 

Displaj' cedar  ware 

Display-  ]>]u(:  wari! 

Display  oak  ware 

Display  willow  wai'c 

I^isplaj-  splilwood  baskets 

Display  u>ier  willows 

Display  wooden  ware 

Exhibition  broomcorn,  brooms, 

and  brushes  

Assortment  hair  bru>h(fs 

Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  «.t  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  cV:  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  »te  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Nichols  ct  Co.,  Saciamento. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

tt 

Assortment  of  hair  brushes 

San    Francisco    Brush    Factory, 

San  Francisco. 
Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 

CLASS  VI. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 
Sept.  16, 1873. 


One  lot  stove  polish 'Huntington,     Hopkins    &     Co., 

Sacramento, 


Lot  Averill  chemical  paint- 


California  Chemical  Paint  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 
CLASS  VII. 
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Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Akticle. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  13, 1873. 


Sept.  15, 
Sept.  16, 


1873, 
1873, 


8 

9 

10 


Collection      of      manufactured 
marble 


Display  of  California  marble- 
One  lot  stone  ware 

One  lot  (^arthern  ware 

One  lot  terracotta 

Oiie  lot  drain  tile 

One  lot  sewer  pipe 

One  lot  stove  linings 

One  lot  tire  bricks 

Display  assorted  glassware.... 


11       Display  bottle  glass. 


12 
13 

14 


Green  bottle  glass 

Tincture   and  other    stoppered 
bottles  and  vials 


Demijohns 


Manhattan     Marble     Company, 

San  Francisco. 
Aitkiin  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 
N.  Claik  Si  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  »fc  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
N.  Clark  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
CalitWi'nia   Glass   Manufacturing 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 
California   Glass    :Manufacturing 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 
California   Gh\ss    Manufacturing 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 

California   Glass    Manufacturing 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 
California   Glass    Manufacturing 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 


CLASS  VIII. 


Date. 


Sept.  15,  1873, 


No. 
Entry. 


Akticle. 


193  Cinnibar  from  the  California 
Quicksilver  Mine,  near  Knox- 
ville,  Yolo  County,  Cal C.  P.  Wheeler,  Sacramento. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS   II. 


Date. 


Sept.  14,1873.'         1 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


Sept.  16,  1873. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor- 


Two  bushels  white  Australian 

wheat 

Sample  Chevalier  barley 

Sample  Nepul  barley 

One  hale  of  hops 

One  pole  of  hoi)s 

One  sack  wheat,  Pride  of  Butte. 

( >ne  sack  Hour 

One  sack  Tai)i)al)annock  wheat . 

Two  sacks  sugar  beet  seed 

(Jne  bushel  white  corn 

One  bu>liel  yellow  corn 

One  bale  of  liops 

One  bule-bag  Dale  hops 


ISIarion  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station. 
Marion  liiggs,  liiggs'  Station. 
Marion  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station. 
K.  J.  Merkiey,  Sacramento. 
K.  ,1.  Merklcy,  Sacramento. 
^,Vm.  Van  Wert,  Nord. 
,).  L.  Keef.-r,  Nord. 
Thos.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lincoln. 
,)ohn  Smitli,  Sacramento. 
F.  H.  Fisher,  Sacramento. 
f".  II.  Fi-h''r,  Saeranienlo. 
Josepli  Putnam,  I.ockford. 
D.  Lewis,  Los  AitReles. 


Transactions  of  the 
CLASS  III. 


Date. 


Sept.  15, 1873, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Articlk. 


Name  and  Po>t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Two  dozen  mammoth  sweet  corn 

Ilalfdiizcri  cu-taid  .-quashes 

Ilalt'do/.t-n  pumpkins 

Watermelons 

Half  dozen  ice  cream  watermel- 
ons   

Halfdo7,en  ears  of  corn 

Half  bushel  of  red  potatoes 

Half  peck  white  potatoes,  Moun- 
tain Lil3' 

Variety  Irish  potatoes 

Half  peck  potatoes.  Queen  of 
Valley 

Half  peek  of  potatoes.  Early 
Goodrich 


Half  peck   of   potatoes,    Early 
Rose,  No.  2. 


Half  peck  of  potatoes,  Neshan- 
nock 

Half  peck  of  potatoes, KarlyRose, 
live  weeks  growth 

Half  peck  of  potatoes,  Peach- 
blow  

Six  sugar  beets 

Three  stalks  Central  American 
sugar  cane 


Table  of  vegetables 

Half  barrel  rcachblow  potatoes. 

Half  ))eck  mountain  peppers 

Half  pi'ck  cayenne  pepjiers 

Six  white  CVlesian  sugar  beets.. 
Three  green-fleshed  muskmelons 
Half  bushel  Peerless  potatoes... 
Three  Valparaiso  squaslies 


•T.  H.  Parr,  Brighton. 
.1.  H.  Parr,  Brighton. 
J.  H.  Parr,  Brighton. 
J.  H.  Parr,  Brighton. 

•John  Studarus,  Brighton. 
N.  H.  Dixon,  Co>umnes. 
P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 
P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 


P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 
P.  Burns,  Sacramento. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento. 

DeBernardi  &  Selna,  Sacramento. 

S.  Cole,  Gilroy. 

.1.  H.  Carrington,  Florin. 

J.  H.  Carrington,  Florin. 

C.  N.  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

C.  N.  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

Jacob  Lyon,  Placerville. 

^      ,  •     .  . J.  H.  Parr,  Brighton. 

Twe  ve  parsmj.s F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Twelve  carrots. :  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six    ong  blood  beets F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  turnip  beets F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  sugar  beets ,  F.  Ga'-rielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

One  peck  tomatoes  i  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  drumhead  cabbages '  F.  Gal)rielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  red  Diitch  cabbages F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  varieties  cablmges ■   F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

1  iree  heads  cauliflowers F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Jhree  beads  broccoli F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Si.x  heads  lettuce |  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Ha      p..ck  red  onions '  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Ha  t  peck  white  onions F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

JJa  f  p.-ek  yellow  onion.s ;   F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Halt  p.-ck  peppers. F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Iwelve  roots  salsify ,   F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  stalks  celery..  F.  Gabriell,!  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Six  marrow  .c.juashes F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Larce  pumpkm 1  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Six  Hubbard  s.,ua>hes F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

IhieeLongLslaiid  watermelons.,  ,1 .  II.  Parr,  JJriThton 

U"V/'V''-''"  '■^'''''^■^  *^''""" I  ^'-  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sii 

Ha  f  dozen  cucumbers i  F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sii 

Ha  t  peck  Lima  bean.s F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sii 

Hal    peck  pole  beans F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sii 

Table  of  vegetables F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sa 


One  dozen  sweet  corn j    F.  (iabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Half  dozencucumbers |   F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

v      *  ■■■  ,.        »  I  -•  ^  "*  ^>'.,  Sacramento. 

1-ourteen  varieties  of  peas .J.  H.  Aiken,  Sacramento. 

One  peck  castor  oil  peas I  J.  H.  Aiken,  Sacramento. 
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CLASS   III— Continued. 
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Date. 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
71 

One  peck  fifld  peas 

it 

John  H.  Woolf,  Brighton. 
John  H.  AVoolf,  Brighton. 
John  H.  Woolf,  Brighton. 
John  11.  AVoolf,  Brighton. 
John  H.  Woolf,  Brighton. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento. 

it 

it 

Six  crook-neck  squashes 

it 
tt 
it 
ti 
it 

Three  Mountain  Sweet  melons  . 
Six  French-netted  cantaloupes.. 

Six  Boston  marrow  squashes 

Six  Hubbaid  squashes 

ti 

it 

One  peck  tomatoes 

it 

if 

it 

Fifteen  ears   mammoth   sweet 

tt 

Six  stalks  pop  corn,  with  eigh- 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento. 

it 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento. 

it 

(1 

One  bushel  yellow  corn 

Robert  Cowne,  Sacramento. 

it 

CLASS   IV— FLOWERS. 


Date. 

No. 

Entry. 

Akticle. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

182 
183 

200 
201 

251 
265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 
271 
272 

273 

Collection  of  ornamental  foli- 
age plants 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento. 
A,  Ebel,  Sacramento. 

A.  Ebel,  Sacramento. 

tt 

Collection  of  plants  suitable  for 
greenhouse,       conservatory, 
and  window  culture 

*       ti 

Collection  of  Australian  plants- 
Collection    of    new    and    rare 
plant-: 

One  night-blooming  cereus 

Best    collection    of    flowering 

Thos.  O'Brien,  Sacramento. 
Miller  t&  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

Best  collection  of  ornamental 

Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

Best  collection  of  new  and  rare 

Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

Best    collection    of    roses    in 

bloom 

Best  collection  of  fuschias  in 

Miller  «&  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers.... 

Milltjr  »&  Sievers,  San  J'rancisco. 
Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

ti 

Best  collection  ot  plants  suita- 
ble for  gr(!onhouse,  conserva- 
tory and  window  culture 

Best  display  of    hanging  bas- 
kets containing  i)lant< 

Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 
Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco. 

12 (aeriN 
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Teansactions  of  the 
CLASS  V. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Po-t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  15, 1873. 

1 
2 

3 

Four  chee>e=,  under  one  year  old. 

One  lot  chee-se  under  one  \"ear 

old 

E.  T.  Slight,  Gilroy. 
S.  Cole,  Gilroy. 
S.  Cole,  Gilroy. 

it 

Best    and     largest    display'    of 

CLASS   VI. 


Date. 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


Sept.  16, 1873 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 


Ten-pound  roll  butter 

Soda  biscuit 

Domestic  corn  bread 

Domestic  rye  bread 

Domestic  brown  bread 

Domestic  wheat  bread 

Ten-pound  roll  butter 

One  lot  roll  butter 

Two  kinds  wheat  biscuit 

One  kind  wheat  bread 

One  kind  rj-e  bread 

Domestic  brown  bread 

Domestic  corn  bread 

Jar  tliirtj'^-tive  pounds  butter  six 

months  old 

Domestic  wheat  bread 

Soda  biscuit 

Domestic  blown  bread 

Jar    forty   pounds   butter  over 

three  months  old 

Ten-iK)Und  roll   butter 

Soda  biscuit 

Domestic  wheat  bread 


Ten-pound  roll  butter.. 
Domestic  wheat  bread. 


"William  Johnson,  Richland. 
Miss  S.  ^I.  15urns,  Sacramento. 
Jliss  S.  31.  Hurtis,  Sacramento. 
Miss  S.  3L  Burns,  Sacramento. 
Miss  S.  M.  Burns,  Sacramento. 
Miss  C.  E.  Burns,  Sacramento. 
Miss  C.  E.  Burns,  Sacramento. 
James  F.  Black,  Plcasanton. 
Mrs.  M.  ^Vil^oIl,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  M.  "\Vil.-on,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  yi.  Wilson,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Aiken,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Aiken,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Cowne,  Sacramento. 
Miss  G.  Gerrish,  Sacramento, 
iliss  G.  Gi;rrish,  Sacramento. 
Mi.ss  E.   Hartwell  (ten  years  of 

age),  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  (Albert,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 
Mr.-.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 
Miss  A.  Odbe't  (nine  j'ears  •f 

age),  Siicramento. 
3Irs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento. 
Miss  E.  Tliomi)son  (ten  years  of 

age),  Sacramento. 


State  Aqeicultural  Society. 
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Date. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


161 
1C3 
KJi 

ir>.-i 

im 

167 
168 
175 
199 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


J.  Archer,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 
P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 


Honey •. 

Forty -two  varieties  jellies 

Thirty -two     varieties     canned 

tViiits • 

Forty  varieties  piclvles 

Thirty-one  varieties  preserved  | 

tVuitc Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

Two  jars  brandied  poaches Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

Two  jars  brandied  pears :  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

Four  varieties  catsup Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

Four  varieties  sugar,  in  boxes. 


and  three  loaves 


California  Beet  Sugar  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I-GREEN    FRUIT. 


Date. 


No. 

Entrj' 


Sept.  15, 1873.]      75 

76 
77 

78 

79 
142 
143 
185 

186 

187 

188 

202 
224 
225 
229 
230 
231 


240 
241 
242 

248 


Article. 


One    variety  seedling    peaches 
(clingstone);    first    crop,  tree 

three  years  from  the  seed 

One  variety  quinces 

One  variety  pomegranate. 

One   variety   opuntia  occident- 
alis,  or  prickly  pear 

One rariety  clingstone  peaches.. 

One  variety  clinjjstone  peaches- 
One  variety  persimmons............ 

Six  varieties   freestone  budded 
peaches •••••  ■  •••■ 

One   variety  clingstone  budded 
peaches ••• 

Four    varieties  freestone    seed- 
ling peaches ••  • 

One  variety  clingstone  seedling 
peaches 

One  variety  pcmicgranates 

Thirty  varieties  api)les 

One  variety  (^uinces 

Eighteen  varieties  apples 

Four  varieties  pears 

One    variety  seedling    peaches 
(clingstone.) 

Two  varieties  pears 

One  variety  tigs 

One   variety  peaches  (George's 
late  cling) 

Nino  varieties  apples 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento. 
S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento. 
S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento. 

S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento. 
C.  W.  Adams,  Sacramento. 
AV.  II.  Dixon,  Cosumnes. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  Cosumnes. 

Thos.  Millgate,  Sacramento. 

Thos.  Millgate,  Sacramento. 

Thos.  Millgate,  Sacramento. 

Thos.  ilillgate,  Sacramento. 
A.  Ebel,  Sacramento. 
A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sacramento. 
A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sacramento. 
.Jacob  Lyon,  riiicerville. 
Jacob  Lyon,  Placorville. 

.Jacob  Lvon,  Placervillo. 
C.  W.  lloyt,  Sacramento. 
C.  SV.  lloyt,  Sacramento. 

C.  W.  Hoyt,  Sacramento. 
.J.  II.  Carrington,  Florin,  Sac- 
ramento county. 
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Transactions  of  tuk 


CLASS  I— Continued. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Articlk. 


{Name  and  Post  OflSce  address  of 
t  exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873.  249  Three  varieties  peaches  (heart 
clinp,  3'ellow  cling,  and 
Smith's  free.) 


250 
232 
253 


259 
260 
261 


One  variety  pears 

Thirty-five  varieties  apples 
Thirty  varieties  pears 

254  I  Two  varieties  quinces 

255  1  One  variety  pomegranates. 


Fifty-one  varieties  apples 

Eleven  varieties  seedling  apples. 

Six  varieties  peaches—Ward's 
hite  free,  Heatli's  cling, 
Snooks'  free.  Smith's  late 
cling  seedling,  George's  late 
cling  seedling,  Cotts'  favorite 
seedling 


J.  H.  Carrington,  Florin,  Sac- 
ramento county. 

J.  H.  Carrington,  Florin,  Sac- 
ramento countv. 

C.  W.  Keed,  Washington,  Yolo 
county. 

C.  W.  lieed,  Washington,  Yolo 
county. 

C.  W.  Reed,  Washington,  Yolo 
county, 

C.  W.  Keed,  Washington,  Yolo 
county. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sacrameuto. 


Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento. 


CLASS  II-DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 


Date. 


Sept.  15,  1873 


No. 

Entry. 


159 


243 
244 
256 


258 

262 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


82  Languedoc  soft-shell  almonds, 

^     growth  of  1870,  1871,  1872 

83  ■  Soft-shell  almonds  on  the  bush. 


growth  of  1873.. 


One  case  dried  fruits,  thirty -one 
varieties 


Italian  chestnut? 

One  cluster  apples,  a  curiosity. 
Dried  peaches 


257       Dried  pears. 


Dried  nectarines 


Two  varieties  almonds 

Package     for    shipping     small 

fruits 

Package  tor  shipping  grapes 

Package  for  shij.ping  peaches... 

Package  for  shipping  plums 

Package  for  shipping  pears 


B.  D.  T.  Clough,  Centerville, 
Alameda. 

B.  D.   T.    Clough,    Centerville, 
1     Alameda. 

J.  Archer,  Sacramento  County 
(South  Haven  Pomological  So- 
ciety, South  Haven,  Jlich.) 

C.  ^^  .  Hoit,  Sacramento. 
C.  W.  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

C.  AV.  Reed,  Washington,  Yolo 

County. 
C.  W.  Reed,  Washington,   Yolo 

County. 
C.  AV.  Keed,  AVashington,  Yolo 

County. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento. 

Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
Barnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
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SKVENTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I— FINE    ARTS. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  OflSce  address  of 
exiiibitor. 


Sept.  13, 1873. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


12 
13 
22 
23 

39 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

74 


107 
108 

109 

110 
111 
148 


162 


180 

195 
196 

197 
198 
232 
233 


Two  pen  drawings,  bunch  of 
plums,  bunch  ofclieiries,  and 
peach  blossoms 

Two  Roman  paintings 

One  photograph  (twin  sisters).... 

Seven  oil  paintings 

Two  pencil  sketches 

One  Oriental  painting 

Nineteen  landscapes,  in  oil 

Three  animal  paintings,  in  oil.... 

Six  fruit  paintings,  in  oil 

Two  flower  paintings,  in  oil 

Two  frames  water  color  paint- 
ings, with  fifteen  specimens 

Ten  frames  water  color  jiaint- 

J"Rs : 

Nine  pencil  and  crayon  draw- 
ings—  Farm  of  AVilliam  J. 
Clark,  Yolo  County;  General 
R.  E.  Lee;  residence  of  John 
"Wohlfrom,  Yolo  County; 
Black  Ralph,  Knight's  Land- 
ing; Ned,  Charley,  and  his 
dog;  Jimmy  Long 

One  pen  drawing , 

One  v>iece  ornamental  penman- 
ship  

One  piece  ornamental  and  flour- 
ishing penmanship 

One  frame  card  writing 

Six  specimens  penmanship 

Display  of  wood  engravings, 
and  designs  for  same 

Painting  on  China — One  round 
dish,  one  ti'a  set,  ont?  ])lMti! 
bouquets,  one  Cliina  tray,  six 
mugs,  one  candlestick,  two 
cake  plates,  several  likenesses, 
one  sugar  bowl,  and  one  tea- 
pot  

One  animal  painting,  in  oil 

Three  marine  paintings  in  oil.... 

One  figure  i)ainting  in  oil,  taken 
from  life  

One  animal  painting  in  oil 

One  still-life  painting  in  oil 

Five  landscapes  in  oil 

One  lire-bi/.e  photograph  in  wa- 
ter colors 


Stella   Sheppard,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Landerkin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Landerkin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Miss  Mary  McConnell,  George- 
town, El  Dorado  County. 

Miss  Mary  McConnell,  George- 
town, El  Dorado  County. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Ha3-den,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hayden,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hayden,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hayden,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Haj'den,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Haj-den,  Sacramento. 


Andrew  P.  Hill,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, Yolo  County. 
E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento. 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento. 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento. 
E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento. 
E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento. 

Lelia  Curtis  &   Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


R.  Samisch,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Alaria  Pacheco,  San  Quen- 

tin. 
Wm.  A.  Coulten,San  Francisco. 

Wm.  Hahn,  San  Francisco. 

\\'m.  Hahn,  San   Francisco. 

Wm.  Hahn,  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  H(!nry  Van  llusen,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  H(!nry  Van  Uuson,  Sacra- 
mento. 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS  I— Continued. 


Date. 

"3. 

No. 
Entry. 

234     1 

Sept,  15,  18- 

235 

236 
237 
239 

245     ! 

1 

246     I 
1 

Articlb. 


Two  photographs  retouched  in 
iiidia  ink  


One  crayon  drawing 

One  pencil  drawing 

One  frame  tinted  pliotograph. 
One  pencil  drawing 


Name  and  Po?t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Nine  pencil   drawings,  by  her 

pupils 

One  water-color  painting  (head). 


Mrs.  Henry  Van  Iluscn,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Henry  Van  Husen,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Henrj'  Van  Husen,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Henry  Van  Husen,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  Katie  Allmond,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bingay,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Bingay,  Sacramento. 


CLASS  II. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


Sept.  Ifi, 

IS" 

"3. 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

Article. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 

exhibitor. 


Three  Vermont  statuary  man-  j 
tels i  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

One  Vermont   statuary   monu- 
ment      Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

Four  California  marble  monu-  ' 
ments ]  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

Five  i^laster  statuettes... !  Aitken  «fc  Lnce,  Sacramento. 

Two  plaster  busts j  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

Collection  of  marble  works j  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

I  Exhibition  of  sculpture Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

I  Exhibition  of  statuettes  in  plas-  j 

i      tcr Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

Exhibition  of  sculpture J.  C  Dcviin'»fc  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

I  One  statuary  mantel J.  C.  Dcvini-iN:  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

One  Italian  veined  mantel J.  C.  DevinciS:  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

!  One  Italian  veined  headstone J.  C.Dcviiu'A:  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

j  One  Italian  statuary  scroll J.  C.  Dcviiie&  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

One  Italian  veined  monument...    J.  C.  DevincA  Bro.,  Sacramento. 

One  lamb  monument  for  child...'  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

I  One  California  marble  tablet Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

j  One  Vermont  mail)le  tablet Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 

Two  Italian  marble  vases |  Aitken  &  Luce,  Sacramento. 


CLASS    III— DESIGNS. 


Date. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept,  13,  1873. 

M 

Model  of  ship  and  one   glass 
case 

Sept.  1.1;  1873. 

263 

Model  for  fruit  drying  house 

Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento, 

State  Agricultural  Society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AKTICLES. 


Date. 


No. 
Entry. 


Sept.  13, 1873. 


Sept.  15, 1873. 


42 


Article. 


73 

85 


102 
103 
145 

l.^G 
IGO 

172 

204 
205 

247 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exliibitor. 


One  case,  and  samples  of  spool 
cotton 

Eight  Decalcomania  ppcci- 
mon?,  vi/.:  One  ornanicntiil 
small  stand;  toilut  ware; 
gkivc  box;  ^VI■iting  desk, 
satin  pincushion;  satin  hand- 
kerchief case;  two  pictures, 
in  frames: 

The  "  Chinese  Invasion," 
edited  In'  the  exhibitor 

Assortment  of  handkerchief 
and  glove  boxes  (Heathe's 
patent) 

One  musical  instructor 

One  musical  sounding  staff........ 

Excelsior  self-titting  chart,  for 
cutting  ladies'  dresses 

Cough  and  ague  remedy 

One  charm  string,  ten  hundred 
and  eighty -one  buttons 

Three  fancy  baby  carriages 

Buttricks  &  Co.'s  patterns 

Vessel  for  drawing  and  meas- 
uring liquids 

Dr.  J.  Bali  &  Co.'s  Eye  Caps, 
two  kinds;  one  for  near- 
sightedness, and  one  for  far 
or  long-sightedness 


One  tule  horseshoe 

One  plow  sharpener 

Twenty-five  cases  (M.or  L.)Dr. 

Henley's  IXL  Bitters 

Twenty-tive    ca-^es  (M.  or   L.) 

Royal  Plain  Gin 

>Forty  cases(M.  or  L.)  Regulator 

One  wagon  jack ■ 

One  gate  or  door  spring 

One  sickle  grinder 

Jlodel  of  schooner 


Blasting  and  sporting  powder.. 
Hercules  powder 


One  lot  assorted  boxes 
Four  rim  locks 


Six  mortise  locks 

One  flush  lock 

Thirtj'  padlocks 

Eight  beer  faucets 

Half  dozen  one  and  one  fourth- 
inch  meter  cocks 


Half  dozen  one  and  one  fourth- 
inch  service  cocks 


A.  Coolot,  Sacramento. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  Sacramento. 
H.  J.  West,  San  Francisco. 


;M.  S.  Bowdish,  San  Francisco. 
Seward  &  Aiken,  San  Francisco. 
Seward  &  Aiken,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  A.  C.  Archer,  Sacramento. 
Dr.  II.  .Jackson,  Woodland. 

Miss  Nettie  Winters,  Solano. 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Thorpe,  Sacramento. 

J.  H.  Corliss,  Reno,  Nevada. 


Jas.  Gray,  Camptonville,  Yuba 

Countv. 
E.  N.  Walton,  Vallejo. 
E.  N.  Walton,  Vallejo. 

H.  Epstein  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

II.  Epstein  &  Co.,  San  Franci.sco. 
Dr.  Henley,  San  Francisco. 
H.  N.  Miner,  Sacramento. 
H.  N.  .Miner,  Sacramento. 
Ali;xandor  Porter,  AV'oodland. 
,  L.  Koster  (sixteen  j-ears  of  age), 
I       Sacramento. 

,    California   Powder   AVorks,  San 
I      Francisco. 

California    Powder    Works,  San 
I      Francisco. 

,    liarnes  &  Barber,  Sacramento. 
.    Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
I      ramento. 

.    Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
I      ramento. 

.    Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
j      ramento. 

. '  Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
I      vaiiiento. 

.'  Adams,  AVadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Adams,  Wadsworth  &,  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 


96  Transactions  or  ths 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES— Continued. 


Date. 


Article. 


Name  and  Po«;t  OfBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Sept.  15, 1873 


Sept.  Ifi,  1873 


20 

21 

22 


23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


33 

34 
35 
•6 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 

43 

45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53 

&4 

55 


Half  dozen   three  fourths  inch 
service  and  naeter  cocks 

One  dozen  one  inch  hose  bibbs.. 

One  dozen  one  inch  hose  coup- 
lii'KS 

One  hard  wood  butter  box 

One  universal  glazing  tool 

Lot  of    Cummings'  nut  locks.... 
Four  cases  H.  &  L.  axle  grease. 

One  can  Godart  squirrel  poison 

One  wagon  jack,  No.  2 

One  lot  Angora  robes 

One  lot  Angora  skins,  white , 

One  lot  Angora  skins,  colored... 

Two  H\-d(;  patent  waterpowers 

for  sewing  machines,  etc 

One  double  dial  Premier  bank 
lock 


One  six-tumbler  Victor  lock.. 
One  vault  door  lock 


Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Adams,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Barnes  &  Barber,  wSacramento. 

\Voods  ik  Lindo,  San  Francisco. 

Jas.  Kip,  San  Francisco. 

Hucks  &   Lambert,   San    Fran- 
I      Cisco. 

H.  Godart,  Brooklyn. 

J.  L.  Kiver,  Ha.vward. 

J.  Eburliard,  Santa  Clara. 

J.  Eberhard,  Santa  Clam. 

J.  Eberhard,  Santa  Clara. 
i 

;  Sawyer  &  "Wheden,  San   Fran- 
i      Cisco. 


One  fire-proof  safe  lock 

One  double  dial  guard  lock. 


Two  Campbell's  non-explosive 

bellows 

One  patent  iron  miter  box 


Hall's  Safe   and 

Franci-co. 
Hall's  Safe   and 

Francisco. 
Hall's  Safe   and 

Franci.-co. 
Hall's  Safe  and 

Francisco. 
Hall's  Safe  and 

Francisco. 


Lock  Co.,  San 
Lock  Co.,  San 
Lock  Co.,  San 
Lock  Co.,  San 
Lock  Co.,  San 


Four  "Weston's  patent  deferen- 
tial pully  blocks 


One  combined    universal   drill 
and  ratchet  machine 


One  traversing  screw  jack. 
Display  of  sporting  goods. 


One  immovable  ca.sh  box 

One  fir«-i)roof  deed   box 

One  Yale  double  dial  combina- 
tion lock 

One  peibold  &  Kienzer  combi- 
nation lock 

One  Lad's  gate  fixture 

Forty  bird  cages 

Six  willow  nursery  chairs 

One  KalRder  lire  regulator 


One  patent  finger  bar  for  har- 
vesters   

"W'oolsey'.s  portable  water  heater 
(a  California  invention  and 
manufacture)  

Woolsey's  patent  cheese  vat 


Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 
Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramenU.^. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  «S:  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Bryant  &  T.ivlor,  San  Francisco. 

Bryant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 

Bryant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 

Bryant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 
Bryant  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Dale  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
W.    W.    Bolton,    Jacksonville, 
Oregon. 

C.  A.  Smith,  Dixon. 


J.  S.  TVoolsey,  Gilroy. 
J.  S.  Woolsey,  Gilroy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES— Continued. 


Date. 

No. 

Entry. 

Articlk. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Sept.  17, 1873 

5(3 
57 
58 
59 
(JO 
61 
62 
63 

64 

65 

Patent  hydraulic  nozzle 

E.  M.  Wright,  Marysville. 
Wm.  Wilkin.«)n,  Sacramento. 
Peter  Milioh,  Virgitiia  City. 
Peter  jNIilich,  Virginia  City. 
I.  C.  Woods,  San  Francisco. 
AVeistiM-  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
C.  W.  lieeder,  San  Josd. 

B.  Essex,  Sacramento. 

G.  A.  Raymond,  San  Francisco. 

B.  Essex,  Sacramento. 

" 

Four  sanij)les  of  wool 

n 
it 
(t 

One  locomotive  Champion  cup.. 
Two  lubricating  Champion  cups 
Section  tit' railroad  rail  of  wood- 
Six  fluting  sadiiuns 

Sept.  18, 1873 

^lodel  of  j)atent  fence 

Sept.  16, 1873 

One    double-action    press    and 
hoisting  machine 

One  McNeale  &  Urban's  Per- 
fection bank  lock 

One     vegetable     cutter,    coffee 
grinder,  and  knife  sharpener 
combined. 

CHILDREN'S    WORK. 
To  the  honorable  Board  of  State  Agriculture: 

Gentlemkn:  Your  Committee  on  Needlework,  etc.,  would  respectfully  represent: 
lliatin  the  prennum  list  there  are  no  premiums  offered  for  the  work  and  skill  of  the 
juvenile  portion  of  our  population  in  this  State;  and  we  further  represent,  that  the«e 
young  people  will,  at  some  day  not  fiir  distant,  occupy  positions  of  responsibility,  now 
held  by  your  honorable  body  and  others,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  establish  a 
juvenile  department  in  the  State  Fair,  and  award  to  tliem  this  year  special  premiums,  as 
follows,  to  wit:  '  ' 

Mis.s  Detering — Feather  wreath. 

Katie  Studarus,  age,  thirteen  years— Wax  wreath. 

Mabel  Alden,  age,  four  3'ears — Baby  quilt. 

Katie  Stephens— Autumn  leaves. 

Martha  Groth,  age,  eight  years— Worsted  picture. 

Nellie  Winters,  age,  nine  years— Charm  string  uf  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  buttons. 

Mi-ss  Joseph,  age,  thirteen  years— Hair  wreath. 

Georgia  Wilburn,  age,  fourteen  year.s— One  hand-made  gentleman's  shirt. 

X- Vr  *'/f*""'^*^'  '*^'''  '^"'■^•^'"''  year.s— One  hand-made  gentleman's  shirt. 

Nellie  Green,  age,  .-even  years— One  hundred  and  ten  blocks  of  patchwork. 

Emma  Tubbs— Worsted  picture. 

Myrtle  Dickinson,  ape,  ten  years— Worsted  bouquet. 

Lilly  Coons,  age,  thirteen  years— Feather  bouquet. 

Many  of  the  above  articles  possess  merits    not  shown   by  exhibitors  of  creater  ex- 
perience. ^ 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MRS.  HORACE  ADAMS, 
CHAS.  II.  WYMAN. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  IN  1873. 


PREJIIUMS    AWARDED    IN    1873. 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I-THOKOUGHBRED    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Theodore  AVinters.. 

John  Hall 

James  Mee 

William  Boots 

"William  Boots 

Theodore  Winters. 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

H,  Williamson 

Theodore  Winters. 
Theodore  Winters. 

John  Hall 

Wm.  Hamilton 

Wm.  Hamilton 


Solano  

Alameda 

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco- 
Solano  

Alameda 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Sacramento 

Solano  

Solano  


Alameda 
San  Jos<;. 
San  Jos6. 


Best  thoroughbred  stallion,  one  year 

old ••••• 

Be.st  thoroughbred  stallion  colt,  under 

one  year 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  four  years 

old  and  over,  with  colt 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,    four  years 

old  and  over 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  three  years 

old 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  two  years 

old 

Best  thoroughbred   mare,    one    year 

old ••- 

Best  thoroughbred  mare  colt,  under 

one  year  

Best  thorougbn.'d  sire,  with  not  less 

than  ten  of  his  colts,  all  tliorough- 

bred. 


Best  thoroughbred  stallion,  four  years  j 

old  and  over ] f"5 

Best    thoroughbred     stallion,     three  ! 

years  old  and  over ■ *oO 

Best  thoroughbred  stallion,  two  j'cars 

)ld V ?-10 

Knrrmarli>irpfl  sf.jillion.  one  vear 

?30 

§20 

?60 

850 

§40 

§30 

§25 

§20 


Best  thoroughbred  dam,  with  not  less 
than  tour  of  her  colts,  all  thorough- 
bred  

Best  stallion,  other  than  thorough- 
bred, with  not  less  than  ten  of  iiis 
colts •••• 

Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred, 
with  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts. 


.§150 

§100 

.§100 
...^0 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  II— GRADED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Po^t  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


C.  P.  Marsh Oakland 


C.^  Barney Yolo 

"Wm.  Hamilton San  Jose 

Chas.  H.  Shear Sacramento. 


"Wm.  Hamilton San  Jos^. 


J.  J.  Smith 

Wm.  Hamilton. 
P.  Mandn 


Yolo 

San  Jose. 


Best  graded  stallion,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  graded  stallion,  two  years  old 

Best  graded  stallion,  one  j'ear  old 

Best  graded  mare,  lour  years  old  and 
over,  \s'ith  colt 

Best  graded  mare,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  graded  mare,  two  years  old 

Best  graded  mare,  one  year  old 


Sacramento Stallion  "  St.  Patrick 


..8.=iO 
..1520 

..?r,o 


$40 

^-10 

S15 

Diploma. 


CLASS  III-HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


P.  M.W^arn 

Wm.  Hartley 

Wm.  Hamilton... 
Joshua  Reeves.... 
John  U.  Jackson 

E.  Pierce 

E.  Pierce 

E.  Pierce 


San  Jos^ 
Placer 


Sacramento i  Best  stallion  of  all  work,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Colusa Best  stallion  of  all  work,  three  years 

old 

Best  stallion  of  all  work,  two  years  old 
Best  stallion  of  all  work,  one  year  old 

Yolo Best  mare  of  all  work,  four  j^ears  old 

i      and  over 

Sacramento i  Best  niaro  of  all  work,  four  years  old 

and  (iver,  with  colt 

Sacramento Best  mare  of  all  work,  three  years  old 

Sacramento I  Best  mare  of  all  work,  two  years  old.. 


CLASS  IV— DRAFT  HORSES. 


..$40 

..$■10 
..?15 

..?30 


....§40 
....§20 
....§15 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Massey  Thomas 

M.  L.  Britton.... 
M.  L.  Britton.... 
John  Neal 

J.  A.  Evans 

F.  M.  Shepler.... 


Gilroy 

San  Mateo.. 
San  Mat(;o.. 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Animal. 


Best  draft  stallion,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  draft  stallion,  three  3'ears  old 

Best  draft  stallion,  two  years  old 

Best  draft  mare,  four  years  old  and 
over,  with  colt 

Best  draft  mare,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  draft  mare,  three  years  old 


Premium. 


..840 
.SoO 
.$20 

.840 

.8.35 
.825 
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CLASS  V— ROADSTERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


D.  M.  Reavis... 

J.  Sessions 

Wm.  Hamilton 
S.  Harris 

"Wm.  Hamilton 

Wm.  Hamilton 
L.  H.  Fassett... 


Chico 

Alameda  ... 
San  .Ios6.... 
Oakland .... 

San  Jos6.... 

San  Jos6.... 
Sacramento 


Animal. 


Best  roadster  stallion,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  roadster  stallion,  three  years  old 

Best  roadster  stallion,  two  years  old... 

Best  roadster  gelding,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  roadster  mare,  tour  years  old  and 
over 

Best  roadster  mare,  three  years  old 

Best  roadster  mare,  two  years  old 


Premium. 


..$50 
..§40 


..$40 


.$30 
.$20 


CLASS    VI— CARRIAGE    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


James  Roberts Sacramento. 


Animal. 


Best  match  span  carriage  horses, 
owned  and  used  as  such  by  one 
person 


Premium. 


Sil.   goblet, 
value  ..$40 


CLASS    VII— ROADSTER    TEAMS. 


Exhibitor.              Post  Office. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

E.  Wilson 

San  Francisco... 

Best  double    team   roadsters,   owned 
and  used  as  such  by  one  person 

Sil.   goblet, 
worth..$40 

CLASS    VIII— SADDLE    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Marion  Biggs. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Biggs'  Station, 
Butte 


Best  saddle-horse,  marc,  or  gelding..   Saddle, 

worth..$40 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS    IX-COLTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Wm.  Hamilton '  San  Jos^ [  Best  yearling  horse  colt 

E.  11.  Miller,  Jr Sacrnmento j  Best  j-carling  mare  colt 

E.  Pierce .Sarraincnto Best  sucking  liorse  colt 

John  Neal iSacramento Best  sucking  mare  colt 

^Vin.  Hamilton tSan  Jose ;  Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts, 

1                               i      owned  by  one  person,  of  any  age  or 
sex 


Premium. 


..?30 

..$•10 
..?_'0 

..;^15 


..?50 


CLASS    X-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Theo.  Winters Solano.... 

John  Hall '  Alameda 


Theo.  "Winters 

John  H,  Jackson... 


Marion  Biggs..., 
C.  H.  "W'heeler . 


Solano . 
Yolo  ... 


Biggs'  Station. 
San  Josd 


Best  stallion  of  any  age Sil.  pitcher, 

I     worth  8100 

Second  best  stallion  of  any  ago Sil.  pitcher, 

I      worth.. $50 

Best  mare  of  any  age '  Sil.  pitcher, 

i      worth. .875 

Second  best  mare  of  any  age Sil.  pitcher, 

■worth..§35 


Jacks. 
Best  jack,  three  years  old 


..9:i0 


Best  span  of  mules,  of  any  ago 8-5 


CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


W.  F.  Gordon 

Vornon  &  Flint... 
W.  F.  Gordon  ... 

G.  \V.  Scott 

G.  N.  Swoezj- 

Estate  of  Page.... 

Carr  &  Chapman 

G.  N.  Sweczy 

\V.  F.  Gordon 

G.  N.  Swcezy 

"\Vm.  Floming 

AVm.  Flomiiig 

Will.  Fleming 


Premium. 


Durham  cattle. 

Libert^',  3Io Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 875 

San  Jos^ '  Best  bull,  three  years  old 840 

Liberty,  Mo.  ... !  Best  bull,  two  j-ears  old 8S0 


Yolo !  Best  hull,  ono  voar  old 

Yuba^. I  Best  bull  calf..' 

San  Francisco...|  Best  Durham  cow,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  Durham  co\y,  three  j-ears  old 

Best  Durham  cow,  two  years  old 

Best  Durham  cow,  one  j'oar  old 

Best  Durham  heifer  calf. 


Gabilan 

Yuba 

Libertj',  Mo.. 
Yuba 


Napa. 
Napa. 
Najia. 


Devon  cattle. 

Best  Devon  bull,  two  years  old 

Best  Devon  cow,  four  years  old 

Best  Devon  heifer  calf.'. I §15 


..8-25 
■815 


...8->0 
...;^0 
...8:50 
...820 
...815 


..830 
.850 
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Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Robert  Beck Sacramento. 

A.  Mailliiird Marin 

A.  Mailliard Marin 

A.  Mailliard Marin 

A.  Mailliard Marin 

A.  Mailliard i  Marin 


A.  Mailliard Marin. 


L.  J.  Orcutt '  Massachusetts. 

A.  Mailliard '  Marin 

A.  Mailliard j  Marin 


A.  Mailliard '  Marin. 

A.  Mailliard Marin. 

A.  Mailliard Marin. 


Robert  Beck Sacramento. 

Robert  Beck Sacramento. 


Robert  Beck. 
Robert  Beck. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


L.  A.  Upson Sacramento.. 

Mike  Brj'te Sacramento. 

L.  A.  Upson Sacramento. 


"W.  P.  Gordon., 


Liberty,  Mo.. 


.Jeremiah  Smith San  Mateo.. 

E.  Comstock Yolo. 

C.  W.  Clark 

E.  C.  Singletary.. 
C.  W.  Clark 


E.  Comstock  ... 
"William  C2uin.. 
William  Qiiin.. 
E.  Comstock  ... 
AV.  F.  Gordun., 


W.  F.Gordon 

W.  F.Gordon 

Col.  C.  Younger.. 
G.  N.  Sweezy 


.Sacramento 

Colusa  

Sacramento. 


Yolo 

San  .Jos6 

San  .Jos6 

Yolo 

Liberty,  Mo.. 


Liberty,  Mo- 
Liberty,  Mo.. 

San  Jos6 

Yuba 


Jersey  cattle. 

Best  .Jersey  bull, four  years  old  and  over 

Best  .Jersey  bull,  ©ne  year  old 

Best  Jersey  cow,  three  years  old 

Best  .Jersey  cow,  two  j^ears  old 

Best  Jersey  cow,  one  year  old 

Best  Jersey  heifer  calf ' 


Alderney  cattle. 

Best  Alderney  bull,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  Alderney  bull,  three  years  old 

Best  Alderney  bull  calf. 

Best  Alderney  cow,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Best  Alderney  cow,  three  years  old 

Best  Alderney  cow,  one  year  old 

Best  Alderney  heifer  calf 

Ayrshire  cattle. 

Best  Ayrshire  bull,  three  years  old 

Best  Ayrshire  bull,  one  year  old 

Best  Ayrshire  bull,  calf. 

Best  Ayrshire  cow,  four  years  old  and 

over 

Best  Ayrshire  cow,  three  years  old 

Best  Ayrshire  cow,  one  year  old 

Best  Ayrshire  heifer  calf. 

Herds. 

Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  ten 
head,  and  not  more  than  four  males, 
owned  by  one  person 


Graded  cattle. 

Be.st  graded  bull,  three  years  old 

Best  graded  bull,  one  year  old 

IBest  grad(!d  bull  calf 

Best  yok(!  of  oxen 

Best  graded  cow,  four  years  old  and 

over ' 

Best  graded  cow,  three  years  old 

Best  graded  cow,  two  years  old 

Best  graded  cow,  one  year  old 

B(;st  graded  heifer  calf 

Best  thoroughbred  bull  and  tivo  of  his 

calves 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed 

Second  best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed.. 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed 

Second  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed.. 


..?75 
Mo 
..$40 
..$30 
..$20 
..$15 


..$75 
..$40 
..$15 


,.$40 

..$20 
..$15 


..$25 
..$15 

..$.50 
..$40 
..$20 
..$15 


Sil.  pitcher, 
worth  $1.50 


$;w 

$15 

$10 

$-0 

$30 

$20 

$15 

$10 

$10 

Sil  pitcher, 
worth  $100 


Sil.  jiitcher, 

worth  $100 

Sil.  pitcher, 

worth. .$50 
Sil.  pitcher, 

worth.. $75 
Sil,  i>iti'her, 

worth. .$;J5 


14_(-«HCrl>) 
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Transactions  of  the 


SHEEP. 


Exhibitor, 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Grayson 


Smith  &  Chapman. 
Severance  &  rcot... 

Fred.   Cox j  Sacramento.. 

Severance  &  Peet...i 

Severance  &  Peet. 


Spanish  Merino. 


.$30 


C.  C.  Baker \ Best  live  ewe  lambs 

Fraich  Mei-ino. 


Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over 

Be.<t  rnm,  one  year  and  under  two ?liO 

Best  three  ram  lambs i?"JO 

Best  live  ewe.<,  two  years  old  and  over.  $20 

Best  five  ewes,  one  year  and  under  two $20 

"  I J20 


H.  "Wilcox '  Dixon Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over j. $30 

Smith  &  Ciiapiiian.    Grayson |  Best  ram,  one  j'ear  and  under  two 8'JO 

Smith  &.  Chapman.    Grayson |  Best  three  ram  lambs | $20 


Robert  Blacow 1  Alameda 

Kobert  Blacow Alameda 


Robert  Blacow. 


Alameda 


Best  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over.  $20 

Best  live  ewes,  one  year  old  and  under 

two ' $20 

Best  five  ewe  lambs .$20 


S.  Treat I  Sacramento. 

Robert  Beck Sacramento. 


Silesian  Merino. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over... 
Best  ram,  one  year  and  under  two. 

Cotswold. 


"Wm.  Fleming Napa Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over.. 

Wm.  Fleming Napa Best  three  ram  lambs 


Grades. 


Geo.  W.  Uancock..   Sacramento Best  five  ram  lambs 

Geo.  "NV.  IlancvK'k ..   Sacramento Best  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over. 

Sacramento j  Be?t  five  ewe  lambs 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  and  five  of 

his  lambs 

Best  French  merino  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs 


Geo.  AV.  Hancock.. 
C.  C.  Baker 


Smith  &  Chapman. 


C.  C.  Baker 
Smith  &  Chapman. 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  ram,  of  any  age  or  breed,  and 

five  of  his  lambs 

Grayson |  Second  best  ram,  uf  any  age  or  breed, 

and  five  of  his  lambs 


,.$30 

..$20 


..$30 

..$20 


..$20 
..$15 

..$50 

..$50 


..$75 
..$35 
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GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


I 
Thomas  &  Shirlnnd   Placer  County. 


Butterfield  &  Son... 
Landrum  &  Rogers 
N.  Gilmore 


Butterfield  &  Son... 

N.  Gilmore  

Butterlield  &  Son... 

Butterfield  &  Son... 


Monterey 

Watsonville . 
El  Dorado.... 


Hoi  lister  ... 
El  Dorado. 
Hollister  ... 


Best  thoroughbred  buck,   two  years 

old  and  over ". | ^0 

Best  thoroughbred   buck,  under  two 

years ! 5;20 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does,  I 

two  years  and  over ' §20 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does, 

under  two  years $15 


Hollister 


N.  Gilmore El  Dorado 

Landrum  &  Rogers  Watsonville.... 

Thomas  cV;  Shirland  Placer  County. 

Landrum  &  Kogers    Watsonville 

Butterfield  &  Son...   Hollister , 


Graded  goats. 

Best  buck,  two  years  old  and  over ' §25 

Best  buck,  under  two  years '    §20 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does,  I 

two  years  and  over ' §20 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does,  \ 

under  two  years j §15 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  buck,  first  premium I §50 

Best  doe,  first  premium  [ §25 

Second  best  doe,  second  premium §15 

Best  pen  not  less  than  ten  kids,  first 

premium 

Best  pen  not  less  than  ten  kids,  second 

premium 


§30 

§15 


SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal.' 


Premium. 


R.  M.  Sparks 

P.  Burns 

R.  M.  Sjjarks 

R.  S.  Thompson ... 

R.  S.  Thompson ... 
Jas.  Moore 

R.  M.  Sparks 

R.  S.  Thompson ... 

R.  M.  Sparks 

R.  S.  Thompson  ... 


Yuba 

Sacramento 
Yuba 

Napa 

Napa 

Sacramento 

Yuba 

Napa 

Yuba 

Napa 


Best  boar,  two  years  old  and  over §30 

Best  boar,  under  two  years I §20 

Best  boar,  six  months  and  under  one  \ 

§15 


year 

Best  breeding  sow,  two  years  old  and 

over j §25 

Best  breeding  sow,  one  year  old §20 

Best  sow,  six  month.s  and  under  one  | 

year j §15 

Best  pen   six   pigs,  five  months  and 

undiir  ten §30 

Best  pen  of  ten  pigs  of  any  age  or 

breed 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed,  first 
premium  

Second  best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed, 
second  premium 


..§30 

.§40 
..§25 
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Transactions  of  the 
POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Animal. 


Premium, 


Peter  Burns.... 
Peter  Hums.... 
¥.  H.  Miller.... 
Cliiis.  Green  — 
Andrew  Greer.. 
F.  H.  Miller.... 

B.  Cavanaugh. 

H.  E.  Greer 

Peter  Burns 

W.  J.  Pnither. 
P.  H.  Fisher  ... 

Peter  Burns 

K.  Cowne 

P.  H.  Fi>her  ... 
Peter  Burns 

R.  Cowno 

M.  J.  Little 

W.  J.  Prather.. 
Peter  Burns , 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Saornniento. 
Rio  Vista..., 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento, 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento, 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Jackson 

"Woodland . 
Sacramento. 


Best  lot  of  White  Dortcings ! 85 

Best  lot  of  Black  Poland> \ $r> 

Best  lot  of  Li^ht  Bramahs ; ^5 

Best  lot  of  English  Game §5 

Best  lot  of  any  other  di-tinet  variety...  io 

Best  lot  of  any  other  di>tinct  variety, 

(eight  varietie.--) $40 

Best  lot  of  any  other  distinct  variety, 

Irish  Game ?5 

Best  lot  of  turkeys I §5 

Best  lot  of  toji-knot  ducks I ^.o 

Best  lot  of  Rouen  ducks §5 

Best  lot  of  gra^'  ducks $o 

Best  lot  of  geese — White  Front $.5 

Best  lot  of  gee.'^e— Bremen §.i 

Best  lot  of  giay  geese §5 

Best    variety    of    chickens  —  Royal 

Cochin 85 

Best  two  vivVieties  of  chickens j §10 

Best  two  varieties  of  chickens SlO 

Best  three  varieties  of  chickens j ^\o 

Best  Sumatra  Game $5 


SECOXI3     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Leman  &  Co 

H.  Williams 

R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co 

M.  S.  Bowdish 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  ('»: 

Ja-.  I'l-arsoii 

G.  R.  Grant 

Baker  &  H.'imilton... 
Baker  A:  Hamilton... 

A.  J.  Doolittle 

R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co 

R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco , 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento 

Sacrami^nto 

Roseville 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, Dutch  Flat 
Post  Offiue 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 


Automatic  car  coupling 

Model  of  hoi>ting  engine 

Bahcock's  fire  extinguisher, 
Nos.  three  to  ten 

Whitman's  portable  pump, 
sprinkler,  and  tire  extin- 
guisher  


.Dii)l(5ma. 
.Dij)loma. 


.Gold  medal. 


.Hon.  mention. 


Best  sawgumnier 

3Iodel  of  car  coupling 

Lethgow  tire  extinguisher 
(Gardner's  ]>atent. ) 

One  Ames'  mounted  engine. 

One  Baxter's  portable  en- 
gine  


Three  rock  boring  drills 

One  case  of  six  Babcock  fire 

extinguishers 

One  d(3y.en  combination  twin 

noxzles 


?2 

.Hon.  mention. 

.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 

.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
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Exhibitor, 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Baker  &  Hamilton 

Laufkottor   Bros 

Troadwell   &   Co 

Thomas  Orchard 

HawlcN'  &  Co ..... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

Kellv&  Co 

M.  A.  Cahn 

MoBiuncy  

McBurncv  

Treadwcll  &  Co 

"W.  A.  Woods 

Kelly  &  Co 


Mattison  &  "William- 
son  


Post  Office. 


Sacramento. 


Sacramento 

Sacraint'uto 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacra  niento 

San  Francisco.. 


Sacramento. 


Article. 


Premium. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Fraiicisi^o 

San  Francisco 

Sun  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco '  Best    mower 

combined 


Best  display  of  agricultural 

machines 

Best  thi'ashing  machine 

Best  swi'('j)  horse  power 

Best  horse  rake 

Best  post  auger 


...«50 
...^50 

...$20 

...m 
....«.5 


Best  hay  cutter ?5 


Best  gopher  trap  (California  ; 

manufacture) $5 

Best  hay  rake Diploma. 

Jk'st  lawn  sprinkler ' Diploma. 

Best  hay  press ! «;40 

Bradley  horse  rake '...Si  ecial  mention. 

Best  wheat  drill [ |10 

Best  reaper §10 

"     ■  and    reaper 


Best  hay  fork. 


.Diploma. 
f5 


CLASS    IV. 


Exhibitor. 


Treadwell  &  Co 

Kash,  Miller  &  Co.. 


M.  S.  Bowdish 

Huntington,       Hop- 
kins &  Co 

G.  L.  Ma-on 

E.  C.  Smith 

Lauf  kotter  Bros 

K.  Kose 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


San   Francisco- 
Sacramento 


Sacramento 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Baker  &  Hamilton.... 


Baker  &  Hamilton... 

Jlatthcw  Cook 

.I.P0..I 

Keller,        Hinc      & 
Thomas  Co 


Pacific  grain  separator Hon.  mention. 

Best  fanning  mill  and  sep- 
arator  *5 

Best  feed  mill 


Best  platform  scales 

Best  portable  carriage  top. 

Best  milk  cooler 

Best  force  and  lift  pump... 
Best  force  and  lift  i)ump... 


[The  committee  feel  un- 
able to  decide  between 
the  two  above  men- 
tioned pumps,  as  to 
■which  process  is  the 
best  for  irrigating  appa- 
ratus.] 

Sacramento Best  display  of  harvesting 

I      tools , Diploma. 

$10 

Silver  medal. 

15 


.Diploma. 
310 

s;io 

m 


Keller,        Hine 
Thomas  Co.... 


& 


A.  H.  Southwick. 


Sacramento Best  mower  (Buckeye)., 

Sacntmento I  Best  water  tiller 

Sacramento Be.-t  root  cutter 


San  Francisco.. 


Best    suction    pump    (cele- 
brated Fluthiim  pump).... 

San   Franci.«co Perkins'    patent    self-regu- 
lating windmill 

Dexter  windmill  (California 
made) 


..flO 


Diploma 
Di]iloma 
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CLASS  IV— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Premium. 


TV'.  J.  Tucker- 
TV.  J.  Tucker- 


TV.  .J.  Tucker 

E.  L.  Brook* 

Laufkotter  &  Co. 
Luufkotter  &  Co. 


Diploma 


j  Peck's  Excelsior  windmill 

(Californiii  made) 

Patent  fence  in  brace  and 

j      panels Premium  recom. 

Circular  fence  in  panels Diploma. 

Petaluma ;  Farm  gate Premium  recom. 

Sacramento Hort^e  power  and  pump $20 

Sacramento j  Double  hay  press j.  .Premium  recom. 


TVe,  the  committee,  award  premiums  as  follows: 

Perkins'  patent  self-regulating  windmill — First  premium. 

The  celebrated  Dexter  wiiKlniill — Framed  diploma. 

Excelsior  windmill — Framed  diploma. 

Patent  fence  in  brace  and  panels — First  premium. 

Circular  fence  in  panels — Diploma. 

Farm  gate — First  premium. 

Horse  power  and  [ximp — First  premium. 

Hay  press  at  Park  (duuble)— Premium. 


ISAAC  F.  FREEMAN, 
GEOKGE  W.  LEFT. 


CLASS    V. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


J.  Brizee !  Alvarado 


J.  P.  Henderson '  Santa  Clara. 

.J.  and  J.  D.  Richey.J  Marysville  .. 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

Co I  Sacramento  .. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitman.    Oakland 


Automatic  clothes  line  and 

reel g5 

Sipes  rubber  washer Hon.  mention. 

Steam  washer  or  woman's 

friend '...§5  and  diploma 


Premium. 


Clothes  wringer 

Whitman's  kettle  scjaper. 


Diploma. 

•Silver  medal. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 
CLASS    VI-PLOWS,    ETC. 


Ill 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Baker  «&  Hamilton... 

G.  W.  Haines 

Mattison  &  William- 
»on 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


Keller  &  Co 

P.  N.  Wood  worth., 


"W.  B.  Taylor.., 
D.  A.  Manuel. 
W.  B.  Ready... 


Mattison  &  William- 
son  

E.  W.Walton 

Treadwell  &  Co 

Baker  &  Hamilton... 
Baker  «&  Hamilton... 
Wm.  Gutenberger.... 
Keller  &  (^o 


E.  W.  Walton. 


Sacramento.. 
Binghamton. 

Stockton 

Sacramento.. 


Sacramento. 
Petaluma..... 


Napa  City... 
Sacramento. 


Stockton  

Vallejo 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento...., 
Sacramento  — 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 


Vallejo 


Best  ganpj  plow 

Best  plow  for  stubble.. 


Best  pod  plow  (American 
Chief) 

Best  steel  plow  (Hill's  Eu- 
reka)  

Meyers  plow 

Best  harrow  (manufactured 
by  A.  C.  Black) 

Wheel  adjustable  harrow.... 

Two-gang  plow 

Little  Giant  iron  and  frame 
two-gang  plow 


Sulky  frame  gang  plow 

Walton  gang  tule  plow 

California  two-gang  plow.... 
Hill's  Eureka  adobe  plow.... 

Hill's  "deep  tiller" 

Best  field  roller  and  cru.<hor, 
Gorham    broadcast  sowing 

machine 

Best  horse  hoe 


.$100 
...glO 


..$10 
,.$10 

..m 


.Hon 


$50 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma, 
mention. 


..$10andhon.  men. 


Diploma. 
$5 


CLASS    VII. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Pollard  &  Carvill \  San  Francisco. 

Pollard  &  Carvill '  San  Francisco. 

Pollard  <k  Carvill  San  Franci.^co. 

Pollard  &  Carvill  San  Francisco. 

Baker  &  Hamilton...    Sacramento 


Two-horse  family  carriage $30  and  diploma. 

One-horse  famil3'  carriage  ...  ..$-o  and  diploma. 

Top  buggy '..S'JO  and  diploma. 

~  "  .$1.5  and  diploma. 


Joseph  Hill 

W.  B.  Ready 

W.  B.  Ready 

A.  Moffit 

Dale&  Co 

Waterhouse  &  Lester 

Waterhouse  &  Lester. 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

Pacific  Wood  Pre- 
serving Co 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Washington,D.C. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento    and 

San  FrancLsco... 
Sacramento    and 

San  Francisco.. 


Trotting  wagon 

Farm   wagon,   for    general 

purposes  

Spring  market  wagon 

Street  goods  wagon 

Wagon  or  carriage  brake.... 

Skeleton  wagon 

Carriage  for  children 


Sacramento. 


Carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc. 

Carriage  material  and  trim- 
mings  

Carriage  springs 


San  Francisco , 


Exhibition 
wood 


of     preserved 


.$15 
.$15 
,..$5 
,..$5 


.$5 


.$10 


, Diploma. 

.$10  and  diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 
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Transactions  of  the 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I-TEXTILE    FABRICS,    AND   MATERIALS   FROM   WHICH  THEY 

ARE    MADE. 


Exliibitor. 


Mrs.  E.  Vance 

Mrs.  K.  Haas 

Mrs.  E,  Frirk , 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Siiiitli 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Haskell.. 

Josej>h   Green 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Alex.  McKay 

San     Jose      Woolen 

Mills 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Byers 

Capital  Woolen  Mills. 

Capital  Wo. -Icn  Mills, 
Capital  Woolen  Mills 
Capital  Woolen  Mills. 
Capital  Woolen  3Iills 
Capital  Woolen  Mills. 
CaintalAVu,,len  Mills. 
Capital  Woolen  Mills 

Capital  Woolen  Mills. 
Mrs.  Marv  Sheldon... 

Mrs.  H.   Kuhl 

Mrs.  II.   Kuhl 

Mrs.  H.   Kuhl 

Dale&  Co 

S.  Wilzinski 

Michael  Kraker 

Michael  Kraker 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Rocklin 

Beiiicia 

Sacramento. 
Oakland 


San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 


Best  rng  rug 

Best  knit  pillow  cover  and 

spread  

Best  rag  carpet,  home  made. 

For  one  rag  rug 

]}est  knit  stocking 

Best  exhibition  of  silk  goods. 

Best  display  of  cordage 

Best  display  of  rag  carpets 


San  Jos6 Best  pair  woolen  blankets 

Sacramento Best  pair  wove  sheets  (over 

one  hundred  years  old).... 
Sacramento Best     display     of    woolen 

goods 

Sacramento Best  ten  yards  woolen  cloth 

Sacramento Best  ten  yards  cassimere 

Sacramento Best  ten  yards  jean 

Sacramento Best  ten  yards  tweed 

Saciamento Best  ten  yards  flannel 

Sacramento j  Best  ^Mackinac   blanket 

Sacramento Largest  and  best  assortment 

of  blankets 

Sacramento Best  flannel  shirt 

San  Francisco ■  For  one  woolen  carpet 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacrainimto 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Premium. 


.$5 


.Hon.  mention. 

eio 

...Is'apkin  ring. 
....  55o 

;g50 


.Silver  medal. 
5J20 


.35 


.Hon   mention. 


.?.=>0 

..$0 

,..§5 
,..?5 

..§5 
..§5 


§5 

Sp.  preni.  reconi. 

§5 

^5 

85 

§5 


J^est  jiair  knit  drawers 

Best  two  knit  shirts 

Best  assortment  knit  goods. 

Best  exhibit  naval  and  mili- 
tary goods  and  regalia 

Display  bows  and  ties 

Best    exhibit    of    .^boulder 
braces  and  corsets Silver  medal. 

Largest  and  best  di.-play  of  I 
fancy  goods ! §20 


..  Silver  mcnal. 
.  Hon.  mention. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 
CLASS  II. 
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Exhibitor. 


Post  Office, 


Article.- 


Premium. 


S.J.  Nathan Sacramento.. 

Brown  Bros i  Sacramento.. 

A.  Markcwitz Sacramento., 

31.  Scliink Sacramento.. 

F.  Fo.ster Sacramento.. 

Dale  »&  Co '  Sacramento. 

C.  H.  Krebs Sacramento. 

Parker  «&  Perry i  Sacramento. 

Parker  &  Perrj' Sacramento. 

Parker  &  Perrv i  Sacramento. 

1 

James  Parsons Sacramento. 

James  Parsons :  Sacramento. 

J.   Ebeihart I  Santa  Clara. 


Best  exhibition  of  traveling 

trunks,  valises, and  bags...!  JlOand  sil.  medal. 
Rock  River    Badger  State 

building  paper Diploma. 

Best  pair  ladies'  slijipors I $3 

Bestdisplay  of  saddletrees...    $5 

Best  display  of  book  bind- 
ing  ;  Sil.  medal  and  $5 

Best  dis))lay  of  paper ' $5 

Best  display  of  paper  hang-  ' 

ings  and  borclers ' ^5 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness  | $10 

Best  set  of  farm  harness ' ^10 

Best  display  of  saddles  and 

bridles §10 

Best  pair  ladies'  gaiters I $3 

Best  display  of  ladies'  and 

girls'    boots,    shoes,    and 

gaiters 

One  lot  Angora  robes  and 

skins 


Silver  medal. 

Sil.  medal  and  ?25 


CLASS  III. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.   Mary  Roley 

Dale&  Co 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Haskell... 

Mrs.  Mebius 

Mrs.  .Julius  Wetzlar.., 
Mrs.  Julius  "Wetzlar.  , 
Mrs.  Mollie  Hahn 

Miss  Ella  Lansing....} 
Miss  Ella  Lansing..  .^ 
Mrs.  Jas.  Lansing | 

Mrs.  Jas.  Lansing [ 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl ! 

Mrs.  E.  A.   Welty I 

S.  ^Vil/,in-^ki 

Mrs.  H.M.  Richards  , 

Mrs.  S.  Trj'on 

Mrs.  Spaulding , 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Steven-  | 

son ! 

i 
Mrs.  Juiin«  Wet/.lar 
Mi-^    M.  r.   Cargill... 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Marysville  . 

Sacramento 
Oakland  .... 


Silk,  Worsted,  and  Cotton 
Embroidery. 

Best  worsted  embroidered 
picture 

Worsted  embroidery 

One   braided  mat 

One  hearth  rug 

Best  sofa  pillow 

Toilet  box 

Best  child's  embroidered 
dress 

Best  silk  embroidered  shawl 

One  cotton  skirt 

One  silk  embroidered  pic- 
ture   

Pillows  and  spread  of 
down,   very   fine 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  bead  embroidery 

Best  gents'  white  shirts 

Best  pair  biaided  pillow 
cases 

Bead  work 

Worsted  embroidery  pic- 
ture   

Best  tatting  collar 


m 

.Hon.  mention. 
...Napkin  ring. 


.Special  mention. 


•.•?5 

.Special  mention. 
....Hon.  mention. 


.Special  mention. 


$5 

, %b 

%b 

..Silver  mendal. 


»5 

.Napkin  rin;;. 


.$5 
.J«3 


One  linen  and  lace  skirt, 
veiy  fine 

Best  linen  embroidery 

Be.«t  embroidered  liandkor- 
chief 


...$5 
.110 


■18 


ir,_(a«rl) 
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CLASS   111— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Tost  Office. 


Article. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter 

Mrs.  .T.  E.  Cotter... 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter 

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas   

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas  

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas  

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas   

Jliss  Annie  Gerber... 
Miss  Xaty  Stephens- 
Miss  Katie  Studarus 
(13  years  old)^....... 

Miss  Minnie  Win- 
ning  

Agnes  Hummel 

Mrs.  Stovali 

Mrs.  Stovali 

Mrs.  Stovali 


Airs.  S.  Sims 

Mrs.  J.G.  Storch 

Miss  J.   Baser  (age, 

thirteen  years) 

Miss  Julia  Detering... 
Mrs.  AV'm.  Gwynn.  .. 

Miss  Annie  Gerber.... 

Mis.  S.  Sims 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller- 
Miss    Emilia    ijulirs 

(age,  tifteen  j^ears).. 
Miss    M.    Dickinson 

(age,  ti-n  years) 

Katie  Studarus 

Miss  Mary  Koley 


Mis8  J.  M.  Pierce 

Miss  C  Detering 

Miss  Lilly  CooMs 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Moorhead 

Miss    E.    Thompson 

(age,  ten  years) 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Mrs.  11.  AV.  Afurphv.. 
Mrs.  K.  ^\'.  -Murphv.. 
]\[rs.  K.  AV..MuriihV.. 
Mrs.  11.  W.  Murphy., 
ilrs.  Springer 


San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  .Francisco.. 
San  Francisco- 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Brighton 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 
San   Francisco.... 


Wax  Work. 


Best  and  largest  collection 

of  wax  flowers 

]5est   bananas   in  wax 

J5<!st  decalcomanie 

Best  statuary  in  wax 

licst  j)hantom  bou(]uets 

Bust  jiair  silk   knit    stock- 


Largest  and  best  collection 

of  wax  fruits 

Best  specimen  wax  flowers. 


Wax  cherries 


Best  preserved  natural  flow- 
ers  

White  cross 

Autumn  leaves 


Wax  wreath. 


White  wax  cross 

Bouquet  wax  flowers 

One  wax  anchor  and  flower 

One  magnolia  in  wax ) 

One  bouquet  in  wax J 

Millinery,  Hair,  Shell, 
and  fh-ochet  Work,  Tat- 
ting, etc. 


Sacramento Best  hair  wreath ..§5 

Sacramento Hair  wreath Napkin  ring. 


Sacramento. 

Brighton 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Biighton  — 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Brighton  — 
Elk  Grove... 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sa«;ramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Premium. 


$10 

.Sp.  prem.  recom. 

*5 

$10 

.Sp.  prem.  recom. 

§5 


..810 
.?io 


.Special  mention. 


..Silver  medal. 
.Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 


.85 


Hair  wreath 

Hair  wreath 

Paper  wreath,  made  of  old 

letters 

Hair  wreath 

Best  worsted  wreath 

Worsted  wreath 


Worsted  bouquet , 


Worsted  bouquet 

B(!st  silk  wreath 

Best  wiir>ted  picture  (Ship 

of  State) 

Best  feather  wreath 

FeatluM-  wreath 

Feather  wreath  ..; 

Best  sea  moss  wreath 


Sea  moss  picture. 


Millinery,  etc. 


Best  silk  bonnet 

Best  velvet  bonnet 

Best  artificial  flowers 

Best  display  of  millinery. 
Disjil.ny  of  millinery 


.Napkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 


.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 

Napkin  ring. 


.Napkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 


85 

8r, 

..Special  mention. 
.Special  premium. 
85 


.Napkin  ring. 


^.') 

?;io 

8^0 

.Special  mention. 
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Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Mrs.  .T.R.  Wilkinson. 
Mrs.  AV.  ]I.  3Iillii<on. 
Mrs.  W.  lI.]\[mil<on. 
Mrs.  W.  H.Millii^en. 

Miss  Ella  Smith 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Morgan... 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Richards. 

Miss  .J.  Fierce 

Mrs.  D.W.Campbell. 
Mrs.  L.  BruckiMinan. 

Mrs.  H.  Griffith 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Head 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll 

Miss  Emma  Tubbs.... 
Mrs.    W.    M.    Cor- 

biisier 

Mrs.  11.  Dunnavent... 
Mrs.  II.  S.  Crocker... 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll 

Mrs.  .Julius  Wetzlar. 

Mrs.  Mebius 

Mrs.  J.  Wetzlar 

Miss  M.  C.  Cargill... 


Miss  Nancy  .Jackson, 

I-l  years  old 

Mrs.  A.  Weston 

Miss  Alice  Powell 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Coolidge. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbort i 

Mrs.  Pet.-r  Davis.. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Byers.. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Brooklyn 

Sacramento 

Woodland 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Oakland 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite.., 

Carrie  W^ilgus 

Mabel  Alden 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Brown. 
Miss  Jennie  Bradley- 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Reinhart. 

Miss  Ella  Lansing,  9 
years  old 

Mrs.  Dr.  Morgan 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Byers  and 
others  too  high  to  he 
examined 

Mrs.  W.  II.  Milliken. 

Mi-s.MarvHuclsmann 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Miss  Emma  Hartwell, 
10  vears  old 


Sacramento. 


Placerville. . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite.... 
Miss  GeorgieWilburn 
Miss  Mattio  George... 


Sacramento  . 
Sacramento.. 
Sacrami;nto.. 
Sacramento  . 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sncraincnto. 
Sacramento. 


E'.k  Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Article. 


Premium. 


Crochet  and  Knitted  Work. 


Best  crochet  bedspread 

Best  crochet  lady's  cape 

Best  crochet  infant's  sacque. 

Java  canvas  toilet  set 

Java  canvas  tidy 

Best  ottoman  cover 

Ottoman  cover 

Ottoman  cover 

Best  crochet  table  cover 

Best  crochet  tidy 

Best  tatting  (black  .silk  lace) 

Knitted  tidy 

Worsted  sola  pillow 

Canvas  tidy 

Tatted  tidy 


?5 

?5 

;.§2 

.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention^ 


Paper  frames 

Paper  whatnot 

Linen  embroidered  bed  set.. 

Sofa  pillow  and  stool  cover.. 

Toilet  set 

Canvas  toilet  set 

Toilet  set  (lace) ■ 

Canvas  tidy 

Three  pieces  point  lace,  one 
parasol,  one  fan  cover, 
one  handkerchief  box 


Needlework,    Quilts,    and 
AfghanJi. 


..Special  mention. 
...Special  mention. 

35 

Napkin  ring. 

: §3 

Napkin  ring. 

...Special  mention. 

Hon.  mention. 

Napkin  ring. 


S5 

...Special  mention. 

Napkin  ring. 

Najikin  ring. 

, Napkin  ring. 

..Special  mention. 
..Special  mention. 
..Special  mention. 


.Napkin  ring. 


Best  log  cabin  quilt 

Log  caliin  quilt 

Worsted  hexagon  quilt... 

Best  silk  quilt 

Silk  quilt 

One  quilt,  pine  apjile  pattern 
Best  woven  white  quilt,  one 

liundred  years  old 

Worked  quilt 

Patchwork  quilt 

Dollbabv  quilt 

Quilted  quilt 

Patchwork  quilt 

Best  crochet  quilt  and  pillow 

slips 


Napkin  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 

....Hon.  mention. 

...§5 

.Special  mention. 
Napkin  ring. 


Patchwork  quilt. 
Two  quilts 


Patchwork  quilts 

Best  child's  afglian.... 
One  fancy  baby  suit... 
Child's  alghan 


One  child's  apron,  hand  sew- 


ing  ■ : 

Best  hand  sewmg 
One  calico  shirt 
One  calico 


85 

Napkin  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 

...Hon.  mention. 

Napkin  sing. 

Napkin  ring. 


,$5 


Napkin  ring. 

.Special  mention. 


.Hon. 


mention. 

S;1 


.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 


Napkin  ring. 
Napkin  ring. 


sniri V,"'  ,:••  •:■  '^ 

,hirt I Napkin  ring 


nc 


Tkansacttons  of  the 

CLASS    ill— Coiitimio.l. 


Exhibitor. 


Michael  Kraker. 


Mrs.  Otis 

Mrs.  Kate  Haa? 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Sacramento. 


D,  H.  Quiiin i  Sacramento. 


n.  II.  Quinn !  Sacramento 

.1.  C.  Meussdorflfer Sacramento 

1).  II.  Quinn Sacramento 

G.  L.  Mason Wliitlen   &   Co., 

Burlington,  Vt.. 


S.  Wilzinski 

S.  Wilzinski 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 


Best  disnlay  of  children':- 
and  laaics'  clothing,  Cali- 
fornia make 

Five  quilts 

Two  knit  quilts,  two  pillow 
cases  


Clot/iivfj,  JIalfi,  Caps,  and 
I''u  r.'i. 

Best   exhibition   of    men's 
and  boys'  hats  and  cap?... 

Be.st  collection  of  furs , 

Best  silk  hat 

Best  soft  hat 


Best  display  of  leather 
gloves  and  mittens  (Wit- 
ten's  patent) 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  cloth- 


mg. 


Best  exhibit  of  boys'  cloth- 
ing  


Premium. 


826 

.$5  and  Nap.  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 


Silver  medal. 

»25 


.Diploma. 
810 


FOURTH    rJEPARTMENT. 


CLASSES   I   AND   II. 


Bryant  «S:  Taylor 

I'ryant  &  Taylor 

ilail's  Safe  and  Lock 

Company , 

Hall's  Safe  and  Lock 

Comjiany 

Hall's  Siilnand  Lock 

CiMJipany 

G.  A.  Raymond 

II.  Van  Every 

J  I.  Van  Every 

II.  Van  Ph'ery 

H.  Van  Every 

K.  C.  Terry  &  Co 

K.  C.  Terry  &  Co 

II.  C.  Terry  &  Co 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co 


San  Francisco Best  display  of  burglar  and 

lire-_i)roof  safes,    Diebold 

j      &  Kenzile,  makers 

San  Francisco !  Fire-proof  trunk 


San  Francisco Best  burglar  and  lire-proof 

.safe 

Best  burglar-proof  safe 


San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Saciamento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  display  of  safe  locks.... 
McNeal  &  Urbin's  fire-proof 

safe 

Best  milk  can 

Best  jiarlor  stove  

Best  cooking  stove 

Best  Norman  range 

Best  cooking  range 

Best    portable     range    (for 

wood) 

Richmond's    palace    range 

(for  coal) 

Best    Richmond's    hot    air 

heater 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


820 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 
Diploma. 


85 

85 

.Dip.  spec,  notice. 
810 


.Hon.  mention. 
85 
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Exhibitor. 


R.  C.  Terry  «fe  Co. 
R.  C.  Turrv  &  Co. 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co. 
R.  C.  Torry  &  Co. 
R.  C.  Terry  »S;  Co.. 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.. 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co., 

R.  C.Terry  &  Co., 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.. 
R.  C.Terry  «&  Co.. 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.. 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co- 
David  Bush 


Po.st  Office. 


David  Bush... 
John  .J.  Cast:. 


.John  .J.  Ca?.s 

.John  .J.  Cass 

John  .J.  Cass 

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  


Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  


Huntington  &   Hop- 
kins  


Huntington  &   Hoj)- 
kins 


Huntington  &   Hop- 
kins  


Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  


Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

Huntington  &  Hop- 
kins  

F.  B.  Stf'Vf'ns 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento 
Sacramento  . 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento  , 


Article. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacrament<.> . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramentf> . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 
Raoramento  . 


Richmond's  portable  heater. 

Best  Laundrj'  Queen  stove... 

Best  gas  parlor  grate 

Best  gas  stove 

Best  ornamental  statuar3^... 

Best  one  pair  ornamental 
iron  vases 

Best  assortment  Japanned 
ware 

Best  display  of  kitchen 
utensils 

Gas  chandeli(;rs  and  burners. 

Gas  chandeliers  and  re- 
flectors  

Street  lantern 

Best  display  of  silverware... 

Best  display  of  chandeliers 
and  burners 

One  glass  globe 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery. 


.Hon.  mention. 
$5 

Diploma. 


?5 

83 

Diploma. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
$25 


,..$10and  diploma. 

Hon.  mention. 

Silver  medal  and 

diploma. 
8.5 


Best  pocket  cutlery. 
Best  pruning  shears. 
Best  hunter's  knife §.5 

Best  display  of  axes ' §5 

Best  disijlay  of  door  trim-  I 
mings.....'. $0 

Best    di.splay    of     window 
trimmings §5 

Bestdisplayof  shutter  trim- 
mings  |5 

Best    display     of    general  i 
hardware ' ?10 

Best    display  of   iron    and  ' 
steel 


Best  display  of  mechanics' 
tools 


?10 

Hon.  mention. 


Best  display  of  locks 

Best  circular  saw , §5 

Best  mill  -aw ' S.5 

I 

I 
Best  hand  saw §5 

Best  files j jlo 

Best  pruning  knives 1 ^b 

Best  anti-friction  metal $5 

Best  shot I $5 

Dipplay  pruning  knivp- Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASSES  I  AND  II— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


I.  L.  Merrell 

Adams,  "Wadsworth 
&  Co 

Adams,  Wadsworth 
&  Co 


Tost  Office. 


San  Francisco 

Sacramento ... 
Sacramento ... 


Article. 


Best  display  of  lamps  (Cal- 
ifornia invention) 


Best  display  brass  works.... 

Best  display  of  locks  (Cali- 
fornia manufacture) 


Premium. 


..§10  and  diploma. 
,..§20  and  diploma. 


.?5 


CLASS  III. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co, 


A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co. 
A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co. 
E.C.Smith 


Post  Office. 


Sacramento. 


S.McMuUen 

J.  Campbell 

C.  V.  Reeder 

Cooley&  Green.... 

A.  McEwen 

^V.  L.  Manor 

Goodwin  &  Co.... 

John  Breunor 

John  Brcuncr 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

Joliii  Breunor 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

,]ohn  Breuner 

.Tolin  Breuner 

.John  Breuner 

,Tohn  BrcHUicr 

Dale&  Co 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Hospital  bed  or  couch Diploma. 

[The  committee  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  this 
article,  for  comfort  of 
invalids.] 

Extension  cot Hon.  mention. 

Elastic  bed j Diploma. 

Clothes,  book,  towel,  flow- 
er, and  toilet  racks ; Hon.  mention. 

Lodi Inlaid  center  table .^...' Diploma. 

Sacramento 1  Spring  bed .-...  Hon.  mention. 

San  Jose I  Spring  bed | ■■■ y^'J 

Sacramento |  Crandall  spring  bed ; Hon.  mention. 

Sacramento 

Cacheville 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento 


School  desk i Hon.  mention. 

Bed  spring j Hon.  mention. 

Parlor  chairs §10 

Dressing  bureau §10 

Sofa §19 

Lounge S'S 

Extension  table. 
Parlor  furniture 
Office  chair 


Sacramento \  Display  of  furniture. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramc'iito. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Bookcase. 

Wardrobe 

Bedroom  furniture.. 

Office  desk 

AVriting  desk 


§20 
,.§.5 
§20 
..§.'> 
§10 
§10 
..§.5 
..§.5 


Sick  chair ; Diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 


Nichols  «&  Co.. 
Nichols  &  Co., 
Nichols  &  Co. 
Nichols  &  Co. 
Nichols  &  Co. 

Nichols  &  Co. 
Nichols  &  Co. 
Nichols  &  Co. 


Nichols  «&  Co 

Siin  Francisco  Brush 
Factory 


Post  Office. 


Sherman  &  Hyde 

Chas.  S.  Eaton  &  Co. 

Chas.  S.  Eaton  &  Co. 

Chas.  S,  Eaton  &  Co. 

"Wm.  G.  Badger 

Seward  &  Aiken 


Wm.  G.  Badger- 


Sacramento.. 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Article. 


Display  of  cedar  ware 

r)is])lay  of  i)in('  ware 

Disi>!ay  of  oak  ware 

Display  of  willow  ware 

Display  of  splitwood  basket 

ware 

Display  of  osicir  willow 

Display  of  wooden  ware 

Exhibition    of    broomcorn, 

brooms  and  brushes 

Assortment  cooper's  wares. 


San  Francisco 1  Assortment  hair  brushes. 


San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco.... 

San  Francisco.... 


San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

San  Franci.sco.. 


Musical  insirximents. 

Bc.«t  grand  piano  (Webber).. 
Best  square  piano  (Hazelton 

Bros) 

Best  parlor  piano  (Hazelton 

Bros) 

Estey  reed  organ 

Geo.  H.  Wood's  reed  organ. 
Patent    musical    instructor 

and  sounding  staff. 

First  contra  bass  (by  Geo. 

South  worth) 


Premium. 


.?3 


,.§15 


,.§20 
..§20 


:§10 

.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


CLASSES  V  AND  VI. 


Exhibitor. 


Dale&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&.  Co 

California   Chemical 

Paint  Company 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 


Best   breech-loading    shot- 


gun  ...... 

Best  stove  polish. 


Best  lot  Averill's  chemical 
paint 


Premium. 


..§r> 

.§5 


Silver  medal. 
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Transaitions  ok  the 


CL,\SS  VII. 


Exhfbitor. 


Manhattan      Marble 
CoinpHiiy 

Aitken  &  Luot» 

X.  Clark  &  Co 

N.  Clark  &  Co 

X.  Clark  &  Co 

N.  Clark  &  Co 

N.  Clark  &  Co 

X.  Clark  Jt  Co 

X.  Clark  &  Co 

N.  Clark  Jc  Co 

San  Fr«iK'i>ov>  G1ms;> 

Work> 

San  Francisco  Gla»£ 

W.,-k^ 


Post  Office. 


Artic1»>. 


Premium. 


San  Fr*nci#co_...   Collection  of  manufactured 

o  .  w.:™?'"^'^- Silver  m.-dal. 

Sacramento DK^play  of  OiHfornia  mar- 

we 5^:o 

Ston,-ware Diplomii. 

■^  I)i>p!ay  of  5tone-waa» $io 

Earth,  invare* —  ..Special  pri'muim. 

"  I  TernK-x.tUH Diploma. 

•■;; Drj\in  tile |;5 

S:i.r;Uiu:.;o !  Sewer  pipe  » _  ..Special  premium. 

b.Horamento btone  linings* -*Silver  nutial  for 

c                .               •  T>-       .^  •  .                                           ^^^  three. 
Sacramento '  Fire  brick ^j 


San  Fraucisctt-... 
Sau  Fnuicisco-,.. 


Display  ghissware $10 


Bottles,  jfreen  glass 


Diploma. 


CLASS  Tin. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Pri^mium. 


C.T.  TVheeler „   Sacramento Specimen  cinnabar Hon.menUon. 


FTFTH    I>EPARTMEXT. 


CLASS    II. 


Exhibitor. 


Marion  Biggs.- 

Marion  Biggs 

Marion  Biec> 

R.J.  Merkley 

W.  Van  WerU. 

J.  L.  Keefer- 

T.  L.  Chamberlain. 

.Tno.  Smith 

T.  H.  Fisher 

T.  H.  Fisher 

Jno.  Smith 

T.  H.  Fisher 


Article. 


»\  ; 


wheat 


It  ^10 

Biggs' Station Cli.  miple,)..., ............!.**5 

Biggs'  Station Xepui  bariev  (sample.)- | "... *5 

Sacramento Bale  of  hons ( !!!!!  te 

^«>"^." Pride  of  Btitfe  wheat  (two  i 

bushels.^ I _jjQ 

f-^^r m**"*^  flour...... SiTver'medal. 

*-">«>•" Tappahannock   wheat  (two 

bushels.^ ^10 

biiear  beet  seed Diploma. 

»j  n;te  com   one  bu.*hei.)_ §5 

^;--  Yellow  com   one  bushel.) §5 

^acr&mriito One  peck  tomat.>es-. j «3 

Sacramento Six  Yankee  pumpkins I ""|5 
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Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


T.K.Stewart 

T.  K.  Stewart 

T.  K.StfWrtrt 

Robert  Cowne 

.Jacob  Lvon 

F.  Ga})riolle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabri<-luj  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabridle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gal)ii.-ll.,'  cV-  Co.... 
F.  Gabriel )(;&  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  S:  Co.... 
F.  C;abri(ill<;  &  Co.... 
F.  GnbricHe  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gal)rielle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  A:  Co.... 
F.  Gabrielle  &  Co.... 

J.  H.  Aiken 

.1.  H.  Aiken 

J.  H.  Aiken 

J.  H.  Aiken 

Jno.  H.  Wolf. 

.Jno.  H.  Wolf. 

Jno.  H.  Wolf. 

.Jno.  H.  Wolf. 

R.  Williamson 

R.  William.'on 

R.  Williamson 

Jo.seph  Futnarn 

D.  Lewis 


Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Placerville... 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramt;nto.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
.Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Saciainento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

lirighton 

Ilrigliton 

Krigbton 


Brighton 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 

Lockford 

Los  Angeles.. 


Six  red  turnip  beets I3 

Half  peck  pole  beans |2 

Six  stalks  popcorn Hon.  mention. 

One  bushel  yellow  corn Special  mention. 

Peerless  potatf>es  (v/UiUi.)...., $5 

Twelve  parsnips ' 83 

Six  drumhead  cabbages I ^3 

Si.v  red  Dutch  cabbages ' $3 

Six  other  varieties  cabbage..  $3 

Three  heads  cauliflower 83 

Three  heads  broccoli 83 

Six  heads  lettuce 82 

Red  onions 83 

Yellow  onions 83 

White  onions 8^i 

Twelve  roots  salsify i 8^1 

Six  stalks  celery | 83 

Six  cucumbers | 82 

Half  peck  Lima  beans I |3 

Second  best  table  of  vege-  ' 

tables 820 

Greatest  variety  of  peas 85 

One  peck  ca.stor  oil  beans.... , 8'> 

One  peck  field  peas i 82 

One  peck  garden  peas 8^5 

Six  Valparaiso  squashes — 

Six  rnarrofat  squashes 

Six    French   netted   musk 

melons 

One  case  quinces 

Six  Hubbard  squashes 

Six  crookneck  squashes 

Twelve  carrots 

One  bale  hops 

One  bale  Bagdale  hops 


...Special  mention. 
83 


.Hon. 


;.83 

mention. 

83 

8.i 

83 

..Silver  medal. 
Hon.  mention. 


CLASS    III. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  H.  Parr Brighton Mountain   sweet  watermel - 


.1.  H.  Parr Brighton Mammoth  sweet  corn 

.J. H.  Parr Brighton Cuslaid   squa>h 

.Jno.  Studaru^ Brighton Icecream  watermelons 

N.  H.  Dixon Co?umnes !  One  half  dozen  ears  corn 

P.  Burns Sacramento Greate^t  variety  Irish  pota- 
toes  

Mark  Hopkins Sacramento  Three  stalks  Central  Ameri- 
can sugarcane 

De  Bernardi Sacramento Table  (if  vegetables 

S.Cole Gilroy P.-achblow    potatoes    (best 

any  other  variety) 

.1.   H.  Carrington Florin Sweet     mountain     i>epi>ers 

(for  picklesj 

C.  W.  Hoit Sacramento White  Cylesian  sugar  beets. 

C.  W.  Hoit SacramentQ Green  fleshed  muskmelons... 


82 

8:J 

mention. 

:  83 

..Hon.  mention. 


.Hon. 


810 


.Hon. 


mention. 
$.S0 


83 
.83 
.8:^ 


16— C^ri) 


122 


Exhibitor. 


Tbansagtions  of  the 
CLASS    IV.— FLOWERS. 


Miller  &  Sievers... 

E.  E.  Moore 

Miller  &  Sievers... 

iMiller  &  Sievers... 

Miller  &  Sievers... 

Miller  &  Sievers... 
Mil  lor  «fc  Sievers... 
E.  E.  Moore 

Mark  Hopkins 

E.  E.  Moore 

A.  J:bel 

Jos.  Hutchinson.... 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
San  Franoijco 
San  Francisco 

Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento.... 

Oakland 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Best  collection  of  flowering 
jilant-i  in  bloom 

Bestcolk'iliun  of  ornnmcn- 
tftl  foliage  plants 

Best  collection  of  new  and 
rare  plants 

Best  collection  of  roses  in 
bloom 

Best  collection  of  fuschias 
in  bloom 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers. 

Best  display  of  bouquets 

Best  collection  of  Austra- 
lian plants 

Best  collection  of  plants 
suitable  fur  green  house, 
conservatory,  and  window 
culture 

Best  display  of  hanging 
baskets  containing  plants. 

For  collection  of  Australian 
))lunts 

Display  of  dahlias  and 
pinks 

For  basket  tube  roses 

For  one  very  large  bouquet. 


Premium. 


?2.'> 
$15 
$15 

$10 
$10 

$10 


$15 

$10 


.lion,  mention. 


..Silver  modal. 
..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 


CLASS    V. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


S.  Cole 

S.  Cole 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Burns. ... 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Burns 

Miss  C.  E.  Burns 

Mrs.  M.  "Wilson 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Cowne.... 

Mrs.  G.  Gerrish 

MissE.HartwellCtcn 
years  of  agt.-) 

Miss  A.  Odbert  (nine 
years  of  age) 

Mrs.  U.  Cronkite 

San  Francisco  Beet 
Sugar  Co 

Sacramento  Beet  Su- 
gar Co 


Article. 


Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco 
Sacramento.... 


Premium. 


Best  cheese  under  one  year 

old ' 910 

Best  and  largest  display  of  , 

cheese '..$20  and  diploma. 

Domestic  corn  bread $5 

Domestic  rve  broad $5 

Domestic  wheat  bread | Napkin  rinj?. 

Two  varieties  wheat  biscuit..  ^'^ 

Twenty-tive  pounds  butter, 

six  months  old 

Domestic  wheat  bread  and 

soda  biscuit 


$15 

..Napkin  ring. 
Domestic  brown  bread $5 


Domestic  wheat  bread ' $■> 

Butter  in  rolls $10 


Four     varieties 
boxes  


sugar    m 


One  hundred   pounds    and 
over  beet  sugar 


.lion,  mention. 


..$20 


Exhibitor, 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert...... 

Mrs,  James  Lansing. 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite 

Miss  M,  Barret  (nine 
years  of  agej 


W.  K.  Strong... 
James  T.  Day. 
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Post  Office, 


Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento. 


Article. 


Largest  and  best  variety  of 

jellies  (in  glass) •• 

Largest  and  best  variety  ot 

fruit  (in  glass) • •• 

Largest  and  best  variety  ot 

preserves  (in  glass) 

Largest  and  best  variety  of 

pickles,  including  fruits.... 
Largest  and  best  variety  of 

brandied  fruits 

Largest  and  best  variety  of 

dried  fruits •• 

Twelve  varieties  preserved 

fruits  and  jellies 

Best  display  of  Harbison's 

honey • •••. 

Best    display    ot    seedling 

peaches  (in  brandy) 


Premium. 


.§20 


..§10 
..§15 


Hon.  mention. 


,Napkin  ring. 


.Hon,  mention. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I-GKEEN    FRUITS, 


D.  C.  Young.. 
Ira  S.  Bamber 


Eobert  Williamson.. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Manlove.. 

D.  C.  Young 

D.  C.  Young 


K.  Stewart 
C.  Young 


Sonoma .... 
Placerville 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sonoma 

Sonoma 


Sacramento. 
Sonoma . 


Ira  S.  Bamber Placerville. 

Ira  S.  Bamber Placerville. 

Ira  S.  Bamber Placerville. 

Ira  S.  Bamber Placerville. 

Ira  S.  Bamber Placerville. 

D.  C.  Young Sonoma..... 

IraS.  Bamber Placerville. 

D,  C,  Young Sonoma 


D,  C,  Young 

D,  C  Young 

Robert  Williamson. 
D.  C.  Young :... 


Sonoma 

Sonoma 

Sacramento. 
Sonoma 


§15 

Sio 


Best  display  of  apples 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  ap- 
ples  

Best  six  varieties  of  apples... 

Best  three  varieties  of  apples.  I ••;^-> 

Best  display  of  pears .; ^->^ 

Best    twelve    varieties     of 

pujirs ^ 

Best  six  varieties  of  pears §10 

Best  three  varieties  ot  pears.. 

Ik'st  display  of  peaches 

Best  six  varieties  of  peaches.. 
Best  one  variety  of  peaches.. 

Best  display  of  plums 

Best  live  varieties  of  plums.. 
Best  one  variety  of  plums... 

Best  green  figs 

Best    display    of     tropical 

fruits 

Greatest  number  and  best 

specimen  of  oranges 

Greatest  number  and   best 

specimen  of  lemons 

Be.«t    display    of    seedling 

fruits 

Best  general  display  of  fruit, 

embracing  the    best  and 

greatest  varieties...-. 


...§15 
..§10 
....§.5 
...§15 
...§10 
....§5 
....§o 


..§20 
...§5 
...§5 
..§10 


..§50 


124  Transactions  of  the 

CLASS    II-DRIED    AND    PRESERVED    FRUITS,    NUTS,   ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Po6t  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  E.  F.Aiken 

Mrs.  E.  F.Aiken 

Mrs.  E.  F.Aiken 

C.  W.  Reed i 

C.  W.  Reed 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken 

Mrs.  E.  F.Aiken 

J.  Arelier  (for  South 
Jlavfii  Pomolofjieal 
Society,  South  Ha- 
ven,  Michigan) 

Mr=.  II.  Cronkitc 


Sacramento Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  j 

dried  peaches | s-'o 

Sacramento Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  i 

dried  plums ' R-o 

Sacramento Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  ! 

dried  apricots §^0 

AVashington.Yolo   Best  twenty-five  pounds  of 

dried   pears 

Washington, Yolo    Best  twenty-five  pounds  of 

dried  nectarines 

Sacramento Best  twenty-five  pounds  of 

dried  apples j §20 

Sacramento German  prunes I Hon.  mention. 


820 
8-0 


Ira  S.  Bamber 

Robert  Cowne 

D.  C.  Young 

D.  C.  Young 

B.  D.  T.  Clough 

D.  Titcomb 

Barnes  «&  Barber 


Barnes  &  Barber. 
Barnes  &  Barber. 
Barnes  &  Barber. 
Barnes  &  Barber. 


Sacramento Case  dried  Iruits  (thirty-one  I 

;      varieties) Dii.louia. 

Sacramento Best  exhibit  dried   berries 

in  varieties ' jjp) 

Placervillc Best  ten  pounds  dried  figs...  810 

Sacramento Best  half   peck   soft   shell 

almonds i §5 

Solano Best  half  peck  Italian  chest-  \ 

,-^  ,  I      '^uts Hon.  mention. 

Solano I  Best  half  peck  English  wal-  , 

I      nuts §.T 

Centerville,  Ala- 
meda   I  Soft  shell  almonds ' Hon.  mention. 

••• Moffatt's  fruit  dryer I Diploma". 

bacramcnto Package  for  shipping  small  1 

fruits §5 

Sacramento [  Package  for  shipping  grapes.  ......$o 

Sacramento Pk'ge  for  shipping  peaches gs 

Sacramento j  Package  for  shippmg  plums 8-t 

Sacramento |  Package  for  shipping  pears 85 
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SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Exhibitor. 


William  Hahn 

Norton  Bush 

Norton  Bush 

William  Hahn 

Norton  Bush , 

Norton  Bush 

Mrs.  H.  Van  Heusen 


F.  J.  Lewis. 


Lelia  Curtis  &  Co  . 


E.  C.  Atkinson 

Mrs.  H.  Van  Heusen. 

Stella  Sheppard  (pupil 

of  Espina)  

P.  A.  Espina 

F.  .J.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Havden 


Miss  Katie  AUmond.. 


Miss  Katie  Stephens. 


Post  Office. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco.. 


Article. 


Best  specimen  of  portrait 
painting  in  oil 

Bestexhiuit  landscape  paint- 
ing in  oil 

Best  specimen  landscape  in 
oil 

Best  exhibit  animal  paint- 

„ins ; 

Best  specimen  truit  panit- 

ing  in  oil 

Best    exhibit  of   paintings 

in  oil 


Sacramento I  Best  exhibit  of  photographs 

in  water  colors  and  Indian 


Sacramento. 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento . 


Woodland , 


.1.  C.  Devine&  Bro...  Sacramento. 
Aitken  &  Luce 'Sacramento. 

I 
Aitken  &  Luce Sacramento. 


Wm.  Landorkin LSacrnmento 

W.  H.  Manor jCacheville 

C.  H.  Stevens ICarson,  Nevada. 


ink. 


For  three  paintings  from  na- 
ture, in  oil,  and  pen  draw- 
ing (bunch  of  grapes). 
(These  being  very  good, 
and      possessing       great 

merit) 

Best  exhibit  of  wood  en- 
gravings   

Best  exhibit  of  penmanship- 
Best  exhibit  crayon  draw- 
ing  


Best  exhibit  pen  drawings... 

Ornamental  penmanship 

Pen  drawing 

Painting  in  oil  and  water 
colors 

This  young  lady's  pencil 
drawing,  entitled  "Catch- 
ing Crawfish,"  is  worthy 
of  special  mention 

The  landscape  painting  in  1 
oil  by  this  young  lady, 
as  the  work  of  an  ama-  I 
teur,  is  also  worthy  of  ' 
special  mention,  possess-  , 
ing  some  very  fine  effects..! 


Premium. 


§20 


m 

$50 

m 


.|10  and  diploma. 


810 

,..$5 


.......Diploma. 

•Silver  medal. 
$10 


Sculpiure.  \ 

Best  exhibition  of  sculpture.  820 

Best    collection   of  marble  I 

work.s I §75 

Best  exhibition  of  statuary  j 

and  busts,  in  plaster 8"20 

Designs  and  Models.       !■ 

Ingenious  model  of  ship ! 8'"> 

Model  of  portable  fence j Hon.  mention. 

Window  look Hon.  mention. 


12G 


Transactions  op  the 


MISCELLANEOUS  i:>epart:ment. 


Exbibitor. 


H.  Epstein  &  Co.. 
II.  Epstein  &  Co.. 

Dr.  Honlcv 

H.  N.  Miner 


H.  >'^.  Miner 

Alexander  Porter.. 

L.  Koiter 

California        Powder 
Works 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


San  Francisco . 
Kan  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

San  Francisco . 

Woodland 

Sacramento 


San  Francisco . 


Barnes  &  Barber '  Sacramento 

Barnes  &  Barber '  Sacramento 

AVoods  &  Lindo ,  San  Francisco. 

James  Kip San  Francisco. 

Hucks  &  Lambert ;  San  Francisco. 

H.  Gudan Brooklyn 

J.  L.  lliver Haywaids. 


Dr.  Henley's  IXL  bitters.... 

Koj-al  palm  gin 

Regulator 

AVagon  jack,  California  in- 
vention   

Gate  or  door  spring 

Sicklegriiider 


Premium. 


.Hon 


Diploma. 
Di]>luma. 
Dijiloma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
.  mention. 
Moderschooner :...  Diploma  recom. 

Blasting  and  sporting  pow- 
der, and  Hercules  powder.  Silver  med.  or  dip. 

Diploma, 
mention, 
mention. 
Diploma. 
Diploma, 
mention. 


.Hon 
.Hon 


Sawyer  &  Whedon... 

Hall's  Safe  and  Lock 
Company 

Baker  &  Hamilton.... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

«iC    Co ;••• 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&    Co ;... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

Brvant  &  Taylor  .. 

Bryant  A:  Taylor  .. 

Bryant  cV:  Taylor  .. 

Brvant  cV  Tavlor  .. 

Dale&  Co 

Dale  &  Co 

W.  W.  Bolton 

C.  A.  Sniilh 

J.  S.  Woulsey 

J    S.  Wooisey 

E.  M.  Wright 

AV.  Wilkin.-un 

P.  Milieh 

I.  C.  Wnods 

Weisler  «.V:  Co 

C.  V.  Kuuler 

B.  Essex 


San  Francisco.... 


San  Francisco . 
Sacramento 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco  .... 
San  Francisco.... 
San  Francisco .... 
San  Francisco .... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

.Jacksonville,  Or. 

Dixon 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Marysville 

Sacramento 

Virginia  City 

San  Francisco  ... 
San  Francisco .... 

San  .J0.-6 

Sacramento 


Assorted  boxes 

Hard  wood  butter  box 

Universal  glazing  tool 

Curnmings'  nut  lock 

H.  L.  axle  grease 

Sq^uirrel  poison 

A\  agon  jack,  California  in- 
vention    Hon.  mention 

Hyde   patent  water   ]>ower, 

California  invention Silver  medal 


.Hon 


Safe  and  vault  locks...... 

Campbell's  non-explosive 

bellows 

Miter  box  of  iron 


DitTerential  pully  blocks.... 
Drill  and  ratchet  machine. 


.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


Hon.  mention. 

Hon.  mention. 


Screw  jack Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 

Diiiloma. 

Diploma. 

...Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 

...Hon.  mention. 
...Hon.  mention. 


B.  Essex Sacramento 


M.  S.  Bowdish ,  San  Francisco 

Dr.  H.  Jackson AVoodland 

Miss  Kettie  Winters..!  Solano 


Display  of  sporting  goods 

Lnniovable  cash  box 

Fireproof  deed  box 

Combination  locks 

Gate  fixture 

Bird  cages 

Nursery  chairs 

Fire  regulator j...  Diploma  recom 

Patent  lingerbar ' Diploma 

Water  heater ' Diploma 

Cheese  vat ...§10  and  diploma 

Hydraulic  nozzle ! Hon.  nnntion 

Sample  of  wool { Hon.  mention 


Lubricating  cun... 

Section  of  wooden  railway... 

Fluting  sadirons 

Model  for  fence 

Double    action     press    and 

hoisting    machine 

Vegetable  cutter,  coffee 
grinder,  and  knife  sharp- 
ener, combined 

Handkerchief     and      glove 

boxes  (Heath's  patent) 
Cough  and  ague  remedy- 
Charm  string  of  1081  buttons 


l)ij)l(>ma. 
Hon.  mention. 
Hon.  mention. 
Hon.  mention. 


.Silver  medal. 


.Hon,  mention. 

.Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 

..  Napkin  ring. 
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Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


J.  H.  Corliss 

James  Gray 

California  Silk  Manu- 
facturing Company 

Henry  Fisher 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hartley- 
Brown  &  Peabody 

Brown  &  Peabody 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Byers 

John  Eitel 

Mrs.  J.  K.Alexander 

A.  P.  Smith 

Mrs.  James  Lansing 

G.  A.  Swasey 

J.  Driscol 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Marston  .. 


Madame  Bross<S.... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll 
Miss  Annie  Archer. 

Mrs.  R.  Pacheco... 


Reno,  Nevada . 
Camptonvillc  .. 

San  Francisco . 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco . 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco . 
Sacramento 


Centcrville. 


San  Francisco . 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


San  Quentin. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Vessel  for  drawing  and  meas- 
uring liquids 

Dr.  J.  Ball  &  Co.'s  eye  cups, 
for  near  and  long  sighted- 
ness 

Eight  cases  sewing  silk  and 
machine  twist 

Largest  and  best  collection  of| 
ornamental  confectionery... 

One  jar  preserved  American 
aloes 

Match  safe,  with  candles 

Uouble-pcinted  tacks 

Old  Bible,  published  in  1789. 

Best  confectionery 

Pearl  shell  from  Red  Sea, 
pipe  from  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  flowers  from  Garden 
of  Gothsemane 

One  ladder 

China  tea  set,  f>S  years  old... 

Eureka  portable  tables 

Graining  in  imitation  of  Cal- 
ifornia woods 

Grand  excelsior  American 
chart,  for  fitting  ladies  gar- 
ments   

Dress  fitting  model 

Dried  grasses 

Excelsior  self-fitting  chart 
for  cutting  ladies'  dresses 

Oil  paintings 


.Special  premium. 


Diploma. 

§25  and  Silver  med. 
Diploma. 


Hon.  mention. 

Special  premium. 
..Special  premium. 

..Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 


.Hon.  mention. 

,.§5 

.Hon.  mention. 
Diploma. 


Diploma. 


, Diploma. 

.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 

.Special  mention. 
Silver  medal. 


SPEED    PIIOGIIAMME-18T3. 


17_(-agrl>) 


SPEED    PR0GRAMME~1873. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th,   1873. 

No.  1 — Trotting  Race. 

Purse — six  hundred  dollars;  free  for  all  horse.s  that  have  never  beaten 
two  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds;  mile  heats,  three  in  five;  first 
horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  second,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars; third,  seventy-five  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


f  I  D.  Deniii-ion,  ) 
1  i  T.  Kimbell,    ) 


s.  g.  Frank A.M.  Plummer 

g.  m.  Onkland  Maid j  J.  Sessions. 

b.  m.  Swiinip  Angel 

b.  g.  Jupiter j  Timothv  Sargent. 

.         •         ,r  •  1  f    G,  W.  Moultlirop,   ) 

g.  m.  American  Maid {  |  j    ^y    Thompson,    } 

d.  g.  Oregon  .Jake j  J.  H.  Breed 

b.  m.  Lady  Ella  Li-wi? Oscar  Lewis 

b.  g.  Dutchman A.  F.  Smith 


P.  0.  address. 


Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

Sacramento. 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

•San  Francisco. 
Oakland. 


Result. 

Frank  6     4  dis 

Oakland  Mai  1 3     3     2 

Swanij)  Angel 5  dis. 

Jupiter 2     2     3 

American  Maid dis. 

Oregon  Jake dis. 

Lady  Ella  Lewis 1     1     1 

Dutchman 4     5     4 


Ttme— 2:30;  2:29i;  2:3U. 

Judges — R.  S.  Carey,  Jas.  Haworth,  Thos.  Bodley. 
Timers — K.  T.  Leet,  S.  T.  Brewster,  G.  W.  Gilbert. 
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Transactions  op  thb 


Jso.  2 — Trotting  Race. 

Purse — one  thousand  dollars;  free  for  all  horses  that  have  never  beaten 
two  miuutcB  and  twenty-nine  seconds — Occident  and  Harvest  Queen 
barred;  mile  heats,  three  in  five;  first  horse,  seven  liuudred  dollars; 
second,  two  hundred  dollars;  third,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Katncs  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


g.  m.  May  Howard l  ?'  ^^^"\TV,  | 

b  J  j^  (ji'o.  t.  Jacobs,  J 

-\i7«„*c  ij  1  Tom  Farrell,  1 

s.  g.  AVestfaeld )  g^,^^^^  McCarty,  ) 

b.  h.  Sam  Purdy Tom  MoClellan. 

g.  g.  Tyrant U.  McClellan 


P.  O.  address. 

Sacramento. 

...San  Francisco. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 


2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Besult. 

May  Howard 1 

Weslfield 3 

Sam.  Purdy 2 

Tyrant withdrawn. 

Time— 2:241;  2:23|;  2:241;  2:23i. 

Judges — R.  S.  Carey,  Jas.  Haworth,  Thos.  Bodlc}-. 
Timers— IL  T.  Leot,  S.  T.  Brewster,  G.  W.  Gilbert. 


No.  3 — Running   Race. 

Purse — Eii^ht  hundred  dollars;  mile  heats,  free  for  all  thrce-j'car-olds; 
first  horse,  five  hundred  ilollar.s;  second  horse,  two  hundred  dollars; 
third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  0.  address. 


c.  f.  Little  Agnes,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Pele, 
by  Holmont 

b.  l*.  Camilla  Urso,  by  Lodi,  dam   Annette, 

by  JiH.xington , 

b.  c.  IIai<lw()i)d,  by   Woodhurn,  <him   Moss 

Ko.-c,  ))v  Imported  Knight  St.  Gi'orge 

b.   f.    Alphy,    uy  Imjjorted   liercules,   dam 

"VVaxey 

b.  c.  Ballot  Box,  by  Norfolk,  diim  Ada   C, 

by  Bob  Johnson 


Capt.  Johnson San  Diego. 


Henry  Walch. 
John  Hall 


.  Alameda. 
Alvarado. 


R.  T.  O'Hanlon San  Jos6. 

Thco.  "Winters Pnvisville  or 

"Washoe  City. 
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Besult. 

Little  Agnes 3  5  ditt. 

Camilla  Urso dead  heat.  4  4 

Hardwood 5  3  2 

Alphy dead  heat.  1  3 

Ballot  iiox".'.". •. 4  2  1 

Twie—l-A4:lt;    1:46^;    1:48|. 

Judges— a.  S.  Carey,  JaB.  Haworth,  and  Thos.  Bodley. 
Timers— E.  C.  Siugletaiy,  C.  Green,  and  S.  T.  Brewster. 

j^OTE.— After  the  third  heat,  tho  .Judges  discovered  Rule  Fifty-eight,  and  under  thftt 
Rule  thev  awarded  first  money  to  Alphy;  second  money  to  Camilla  Urso;  third  money 
they  divided  between  the  two.     All  pools  sold  after  second  heat  wore  declared  ofT. 


No.  4 — EuNNiNQ  Race.  • 

Purse — Twelve  hundred  dollars;  free  for  all;  two-mile  heats;  first 
horse,  eight  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; third  horse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


a.  h.  Twenty  Cents r 

g.  h.  Tom  Atchison,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Mary 

G.,  by  Ashland 

b.  h.  Monday,  by  Colton,  dam  Molly  Jack- 
son    

b.  m.  Irene  Harding,  by  Jack  Malone,  dam 
Maccaria 

c.  h.  Thad.  Stevens,  by  Langford,  dam  Mary 
Chilton 

br.   g.  Target,  by    Rifleman,    dam    Jennie 

Hull 

b.  m.  Bonita,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Margarita 


Westloy  George., 
Thos.  Atchison  ... 
J.  M.  Dickinson . 

S.  J.  Rose 

Henry  Walch 


Willis  Hull 

Theo.  Winters.. 


P.  O.  address. 


....Carson  City. 

Marysville. 

.San  Francisco. 
...Los  Angeles. 
Alameda. 


Sacrtmento. 

Davi.^ville  or 

Carton  City. 


Result. 

Twenty  Cents 3  dis. 

Tom  Atchison 5  drawn. 

Monday withdrawn. 

Irene  Ifariiing 2     12     3 

Thad.  Stevens 4     2     11 

Target 13     3     2 

Bonita withdrawn. 

Time— 3:422;    3:37;    3:42;    3:45. 

Judges— U.  S.  Carey,  Jas.  Haworth,  and  Thos.  Bodloy. 
Timers — E.  C.  Singlctary,  C.  Green,  and  S.  T.  Brewster. 
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Transactions  op  rni: 


No.  5 — Running  Race. 

rurse — two  hundred  and  fift}-  dollare;  dash  of  one  mile;  free  for  all 
two  yrur-oids;  enlruncc,  tilty  dollurs,  added;  second  horao  to  save  his 
entrance. 

JEntries. 


Names  and  pt'digroe  of  horses. 


b.  f.  Mny  "Watson,  by  imported   Hercules, 
dam  Peri,  by  Boston 

b.  f.  Zephyr,  by  Norfolk,  dam  by  Lummax... 
s.  c.  Firetail,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Fanny  llt>w- 

ard 

s.  c.  Bill  Hazlo,  bj'  Norfolk,  dam   by  Owen 
Dale 

c.  c. .  by  Norfolk,  dam  Cleopatra 

br.  c. ,  by  Young  Eclipse,  dam  Milly, 

by  Slaslier 

blk.  f. ,  by  imported  Eclip^e,  dam  Uen- 

nie  Farrow 

b.  c.  Thornwof>d,  by  Woodburn,  dam  Viola, 

bj-  importfd  Knight  of  St.  George 

b.  f.   Belie  Morcy,  by   Woodburn,  dam  by 

Kinggold_ ' 

g.  c.  Waterford,  by  Langford,  dam  Margarita, 

by  Lexington 


Bv  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


Charles  Mnrphy San  Jos^. 

Jolui  Stewart i Sacramento. 

J.  K.  Buchanan I Stockton. 


Frank  Dupoister. 
Henry  Walcli 


James  Mee. 


Sacramento. 
....  Alameda. 


.San  Francisco. 


James  Mee i San  Francisco. 


R.  T.  O'Hanlon  .... 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon 

Theodore  Winters. 


.San  Jos^. 
•San  Jot€. 


-Davisvilleor  Car- 
son City. 


Result. 


Bile,   filly   1 

Eill  llazle 2 

Tme— 1:49. 


Judges — R.  S.  Carc}',  James  Haworth,  Thomas  Bod  ley. 
Tuners — E.  C,  ^ingletary,  C.  Green,  S.  T,  Brewster. 


No.  6 — Trotting  Race. 

Purse — two  thousand  dollars;  free  for  all;  mile  heats,  three  in  five; 
first  horse,  Ibui-tt'cn  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  four  hundred 
dollars;  third  horse,  two  hundred  dollars. 


Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


b.  g.  George  Treat A.  T.  Smith 

g.  m.  Mnv  Howard |     /,>""•  I)";-'"!;""--" 

"  •  (     George  F.  .laeobs 

s.  g.   Wostfield I     "T""!   Farr.-ll 

IE.  McCarty. 


P.  O.  address. 


Oakland. 

....  Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

.San  Fiancisco. 

,  V     ---  — - .■ San  Fiancisco. 

h.  h.  Srtm.  Purdy Tom  MeClellan San  Fiancisco. 

b.  g.  I)(  xtcr Barney  Kice i San  P^ancisco. 

g.  h.  Tyrant H,  McClellan I San  Francisco. 
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Hesult. 

Seorg^e  Treat ^is. 

May  Howard 2     2     2 

Westfield drawn. 

Sam.  Purdy 1     1     1 

Pexter 3     3     3 

Tyrant drawn. 

Time— 2:231;  2:26\]  2:27. 

Judges — R.  S.  Care}',  James  Haworth,  Thomas  Bodley. 

Timers — S.  T.  Brewster,  George  Hamwiond,  Capt.  Weeks. 


No  7 — Trotting  Race. 

A  piece  of  plate,  valne  two  thousand  dollars,  for  any  horse  beating 
the  best  time  on  record  in  this  Slate. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses.                    By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

b.  ff.  Occident 

G.  M.  Martin  (for  Gov- 
ernor Stanford)  

Sacramento. 

Occident  wins  the  plate. 


Result. 


Tivie—2.\Qi. 


Ju'iges — R.  S.  Carey,  James  Haworth,  and  Thomas  Bodley. 
Timers — S.  T.  Brewster,   George  Hammond,  Capt.   Weeks,  C.  Green, 
E.  H.  Miller,  Jr. 


No.  8 — Pacing  Race. 

Purse — one  thousand  dollars;  free  for  all;  mile  heais;  three  in  five; 
first  horse,  seven  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  dollars; 
third  Ijorse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 

By  whom  entered.            P.  0.  address. 

Peter  Brand ow  1 San   Francisco. 

b.  g.  Dffiance 

A.   C.  St   .Ji.hn Sim  .los^. 

Barnoy  Hie'- ] San    Francisco. 

Timothy  Sargent San   Francisco. 
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Hesult. 

John  Swindle dist. 

l>ctianco 2     2 

Dan.  Voorhees 1     1 

Jim  Brown 3     3 

rang— 2:20;  2:20;  2:203. 

Jadgea — K.  S.  Carcj',  Jus.  Haworlh,  Thos.   Bodlcy. 
Timers — S.  T.  Brewster,  Capt.  Weeks,  Geo.  Hammond. 


No,  9 — Ednning  Eace. 

Purse — one  thousand  dollars;  mile  heats;  free  for  all;  first  horse, 
seven  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse, 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

b.    h.   Thornhill,   by   Woodbine;  dam,   un- 
known  

J.  H.  Shirley 

br.   m.   Nell  Flaherty,  by  Kifleman;    dam 
Jennie  Hull 

finn     VrUT^o'^sr'n 

b.  h.  Oceola,  by  Norfolk;  dam  Black  Maria.. 

c.  h.  Thad.  Steven?,  bv  Lan^ford;  dam  Mary 

Chilton .'. ". 

Tom  Atchison  Afnrvsvillp. 

Henry  Walch 

BesuU. 

Thornhill  1     1 

Nell  Flaherty 2     3 

Oceola 3     2 

Thad.  Stevens withdrawn. 

Time— 1:44;  1:43. 

Judges — Jas.  Haworth,  Capt.  Weeks,  Thos.  Bodley. 
Timers — S.  T.  Brewster,  N.  Coombs,  Wm.  Wall. 


Ko.  10 — Eunning  Eaci^ 

Purse — five  hundred  dollars;  dash  of  one  mile  and  a  half;  free  for  all 
three- jcar-olds;  first  horse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  second 
horse,  one  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  fifty  dollars. 
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Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


t.  f.  Little  Agnes,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Pele,  by 
Belmont 

br.  f.  Camilla  Urso,  by  Lodi,  dam  Annette, 
bv  Lexington 

b.   f.  Alphy,   by  imported    Hercules,  dam 

b.  c.  Ballot-box,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Adda  C, 
by  Bob  Johnson 


Capt.  Johnson... 
Henry  "Wakh.... 
R.  T.  OHanlon. 
Theo.  "Winters... 


.San  Diego. 
..  Alameda. 
San  Jose. 


.Davisvilleor  Car- 
6on  City. 


Result. 


Little  Agnes.. 
Camilla  Urso. 
Alphy 


.withdrawn. 


Ballot-box withdrawn. 

Time—2:ilk. 


Judges— JuB.  Haworth,  Capt.  Weeks,  Thos.  Bodley. 
Timers—^.  T.  Brewster,  W«.  Watt,  N.  Coombs. 


No.  11 — Pacing  Eace. 

Purse—Six  hundred  dollars,  free  for  all  second-class  pacers  that  have 
never  beaten  two  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds;  mile  beats;  three 
in  five;  first  horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars;  third  horse,  seventy -five  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  o(  horses.. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


b.  e.  John  Swindle I  Peter  Brandow.... 

^        .       -..   .,  I    D.  Denni-on 

b.  m.  Prussian  Maid |  ,  q^^.  Stanford 

e.g.  Jim  Brown i  Timothy  Sargent , 

a.m.  Capitola S.Harns 

b.m.  Lady  St.  Clair D-  Brosner 

b.  g.  John ^N  .  A.  Findley  .... 


-  San  Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

...San  Francisco. 

, Oakland. 

..San  Francisoo. 
Wheatland. 


Result. 

Swindle ^ 

Jim  Brown 3  ^     ^ 

Prussian  Maid 1     3     -     - 

Capitola 5     4  dis. 


5     4     4 

1     1     1 


18— (Nrri) 
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Ladj  St.  Clair 2     2     3     3 

^^^^ ..'.    withdrawn. 

Time— 2:19;  2:26;    2:2U;  2:23}. 

Judges— Jas.  Iliiworth,  Gapt.  Weeks.  Thos.  RcJley. 
Timers— Dr.  Brewster,  N.  Coombs,  Win.  Watt. 


^'o.   12 — Trotting  Race. 

Purse— two  thousanrl  dollars;  two  mile  heats,  free  for  all;  first  horse, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  second,  Tour  hundred  dollars;  third,' 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedif^ree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  addresi. 


f    D.    Dennison,    1 
1    G.    T.    .Jncobs, ; 


;-^-^™"^  \    G.    tT'jSsI ' Sacramento. 

Kg.  Dexter Barney  Rice San    Franciw^o. 

';•  ^-  JuP't'T. i  Timothy  Sargent San    Francisco. 

d.  g.  On-gon  Jake J.  H.  Breed Sacramento. 

b.  m.  Mary  Davis E.  M.  Skaggs S.Hcramento. 


Result. 


Jerome. 


1     1 


Dexter 9. 2 

Jupiter 3     ^ 

Oregon  Jake..... drawn. 

Mary  Davis 4     3 

rime— 5:00f;   5:0U. 

.7m ^(7^5— James  Haworth,  Capt.  Weeks,  William  Watt. 
Timers— is.  T.  Brewster,  John  Lancaster,  A.  A.  Sargent,  N.  Coombs, 
C  Green. 


No.    13 — Trotting    Race. 

Turse- seven  hundred  and  fiftj^lollars,  i'vQQ  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  beaten  two  minutes  and  thirty-five  seeonds;  mile  heals,  three  in 
five;  first  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;    third,  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


h.  g.  Geo.  Treat 

«.  g.  Frank 

b.  g.  Yuba  Boy ] 

br.  g.  Brilliant 

g.  m.  American  Maid ] 

b.  m.  Lad3'  Ella  Lewis 

b.  m.  Lady  Slasher 

s.  g.  Westfield I 


A.  F.  Smith j .  Oakland. 

A.  M.  Plummer Sacramento. 

D.  Dennison,  )  i  o  * 

M.  Knight,     i Sacramento. 

A.  C.  St.  John San  Jos^. 

G.  W.   M..iilthrop,  ]  c  . 

J.  H.  Thompson,     j Sacramento. 

Oscar  Lewis ' San  Francisco. 

A.  I).  Mailliard San  Rafael. 

Thomas    Farrell, )  o      t?         • 

E.  McCarty,         } ^an  Francisco. 


Result. 

Geo.  Treat 2     2     12     2     12 

Frank dist. 

Yuba  Boy dist. 

Brilliant withdrawn. 

Amerioan   Maid  withdrawn. 

Lad}'  Ella  Lewis 112     dist. 

Lady  Slasher withdrawn. 

Westfield 3    3    3     112     1 

Time— 2:3];  2:28;  2:28^;  2:30;  2:26J;  2:28^;  2:31. 

Judges — James  Haworth,  Captain  Weeks,  William  Watt. 
Timers — Doctor  Brewster,  J.  Lancaster,  A.  A.  Sargent,  N.  Coombs, 
C.  Green. 

Note. — After  fourth  heat,  the  race  was  postponed  until  next  day  at  ten  o'clock. 


No.    14 — Running    Eace. 

Parse — twelve  hundred  dollars;  mile  heats,  three  in  five;  free  for  all; 
first  horse,  eight  hundred  dollars;  second,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars;   third,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  0.  address. 


b.  m.  Nell  Flaherty,  by  Rifleman,  dam  Jen- 
nif  Hull 

b.  h.  Tom  .\tchison,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Mary 
G.,  by  Ashland 

b.  m.  Irene  Harding,  \>y  Jack  Malone,  dam 
Macraria 

c.  h.  Tliad.  Stevens,  by  Langford.dam  Mary 
Chelton 


J.  M.  Dickinson San  Francisco. 

Thomas  Atchison i Marysvillo. 

L.J.  Rose ' Los  Angeles. 

Henry  "Walch I Alameda. 
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Jtesult. 

Nell  Flaherty 1  l 

Tom  AteiiiHon 4  4 

Irene  Harding 2 

Thad.  Stevens 3  3 

Time—1-AOl;    1:45;    1:46;    1:48J;    1:48|. 

Judges— James   Haworlh,   Captain  Weeks,  Jndgc    irutton. 
Timers— S.  T.  Brewster,  N.  Coombs,  A.  A.  Sargent. 


u        ^        ^        o 


No.  15 — Running  Eace. 

Purse — eight  hundred  dollars.  Two  mile  heats;  free  for  all  three- 
year-olds;  tirst  horse,  live  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  huudred 
dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Names  and  pedigree  of  horses. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

8.  f.  Little  Agnes,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Pele,  by 
Belmont 

br.  f.  Camillo  Urso,  by  Lodi,  dam  Annette, 
by  Lexington 

b.  c.  Hardwuod,  by  "Woodbiirn,  dam  Moss 
Rose,  by  imp.  Kniijht  of  St.  George 

John  Hull 

b.  c.  Ballot-box,  by  JSorfolk,  dam  Adibi  C., 
by  Bob  Johnson 

Davisville  or  Car- 
son City. 

Result. 

Little  Agnes 2 

Camillo   Urso dr. 

Hardwood 1 

Ballot-box ji- 

Time— 4:03 J;  3 :45a. 

Judges— James  Ilaworth,  R.  S.  Carey,  and  M.  D.  Boruck. 
Timers— R.  T.  Leet  and  William  Dunlap. 


NoTK.— After  the  first  heat  the  race  was  postponed  until  next  day  at  two  o'clock  p.  m, 
on  account  of  darkness. 


ANNUAL    ADDRESS, 


ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


DELIVEKED  BEFORE  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  AT  THE  PAVILION,  IN  SACRAMENTO,  ON  THURSDAY 
EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  EIGHTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND 
SEVENTY-THREE. 


By  Hon.  A.  A.  SAEGENT. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  ol)joct  of  your  annual  Fair,  upon  the  great  success  of  which  I 
congratulate  you,  is  primarily  the  promotion  of  farming  interests.  This 
you  seek  to  accomplish  b}'  the  exchange  of  practical  ideas,  by  encour- 
aging the  development  of  new  industries,  and  b}'  the  discovery  of  im- 
proved modes  of  performing  old  processes.  You  seek  to  advance  the 
intrinsic  value  of  aiticles  produced,  by  rewards  from  a  common  fund 
for  unexceptionable  excellence,  and  j'ou  benefit  j'ourselves  and  the  State 
by  raising  the  worth,  while  lessening  the  cost,  of  the  vast  range  of 
agricultural  productions.  The  motive  here  operative,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  progress  which  the  civilized  world  has  gained,  since  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life  and  in  human  com- 
fort, llallam  draws  a  picture  of  the  iarmer's  house  in  England,  in  the 
^time  of  Henry  VIII,  with  its  one  room  and  one  story.  Without  chimney, 
the  fire  was  kindled  in  the  center,  the  smoke  finding  its  wa}"  out,  as  in 
an  Indian  wigwam,  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  unghized 
o;)enii)gti  left  at  the  sides  for  light  and  air.  The  domestic  animals,  of 
all  kinds,  were  housed  under  the  same  roof  While  this  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer,  tlie  noble  and  wealthy  had  none  of  the  comforts 
that  to  da}'  are  indispensable  to  the  jioorest  classes.  WaiiiKcoted  or 
plastered  rooms  were  unknown,  as  wiie  cai'pets,  window  glass,  or  evou 
beds  and  chairs,  except  as  a  rare  luxury.  The  tools  of  the  fai-mer,  and 
of  all  mechanics,  were  few  in  number  and  of  the  rudest  description. 
The  labor-saving  machinery,  that  now  almost  thinks,  and  that  multiplies 
by  many  million  fold  the  ])roductive  ca])acity  of  man,  had  not  even  a 
rudimenta'y  existence.     The  energies  of  steam  wc'e  unsuspected.     The 
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intelligence  that  lives  in  the  lightning  flash  had  made  no  sign.  From 
then  10  now,  how  vast  the  interval — not  of  time,  merely,  but  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  producing  classes.  From  the  shroutied  past  peer  forth 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  famine,  misery  and  squalor,  unwholesome  as 
the  exhalations  of  a  tomb.  Need  I  compare  with  all  this  the  condition 
of  the  I'armer  or  the  artisan  of  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  this 
favored  land?  Look  around  you  for  evidences  of  comfort  and  material 
prosperity,  excelling  the  visions  of  prophetic  days;  for  ingenious  inven- 
tions, that  would  have  sent  their  coiistiuctors  to  a  wizard's  siaUe  in  the 
olden  time;  I'or  a  beauty  and  ])crfection  that  no  poet  could  have  depicted 
for  el^-sian  fields. 

What  has  wrought  all  these  changes  in  behalf  of  mankind?  It  is  the 
spirit  of  doubt  and  investigation;  of  encoui-agement  to  entei'priae;  of 
bounty  to  well  doing.  It  is  the  ascendancy'  and  association  of  |)ractical, 
inventive  men — an  ascendancy  gradually  acquireil  as  they  fathomed  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  gained  power  b}'^  arming  themselves  from  her 
arsenal.  Each  generation,  now  that  the  true  path  has  been  found, 
advances  bej'ond  the  jioirit  reached  by  its  predecessors,  until  the  horizon 
of  human  skill  and  knowledge  and  achievement  is  unlimited.  What 
can  rationally  be  declared  inij)0ssiMe  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj'?  The  apparent  and  admitted  laws  of  nature 
have  been  reversed  by  results  attained  by  a  truer  insight  into  those 
laws.  A  statement  of  the  facts  novv  elementary  would  have  been 
declared  absurd  ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
An  able  scientist  discouraged  the  project  to  ])ropel  a  vessel  by  steam 
across  the  Atlantic,  upon  philo80])hic  principles  that  only  experiment 
and  success  could  answer.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  admitted  that  in  the 
rarified  air  of  the  summit  of  the  liocky  Mountains,  water  would  boil  at 
80  low  a  temperature  that  not  enough  steam  cou'd  be  made  to  propel  a 
locomotive.  The  lesson  we  learn  is,  that  there  is  an  unlimited  field  for 
investigation,  enterprise,  and  invention,  and  that  practical  men  in  every 
dejairtment  of  life  are  those  who  enrich  the  world  with  an  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  ideas,  tending  to  equalize  the  condition  of  mankind, 
ditt'use  the  comforts  of  life,  and  build  uj)  material  prosperity. 

THE   GAIN   THE  WORLD   MAKES 

In  each  generation  by  such  agencicp,  is  the  higlier  average  of  the  means 
of  individual  comfort,  education,  and  independence.  Favored  bj'  equal 
laws,  that  are  the  ofi'spring  of  our  civilization,  the  poor  man  of  to-day 
may  be  the  rich  man  of  to-morrow,  and,  pfcssed  by  com])etition  or  mis- 
led into  ruinous  investments,  the  rich  man  of  to-day  may  be  poor 
to-morrow.  No  law  conserves  the  colossal  fortune;  no  law  prevents* 
its  honest  acquisition.  The  ancient  antagonism  between  the  pro- 
ducing and  accumulating  classes  is  measurably  stilled,  because,  by 
the  exchange  of  his  surplus  prolucts,  the  producer  becomes  the 
accuniulator  The  world  is  beconiing  rich  enough  to  spare  from 
accumulated  hoards  the  means  to  test  new  inventions,  to  create  new 
industries,  to  ])rovi(io  broader  bases  both  for  production  and  for  com- 
merce, which  affects  exchanges.  Thus,  cajdtal  is  not  left  to  rest,  or  to 
be  expended  otdy  in  vicious  pleasures,  while  those  who  have  it  not 
perish  in  want;  but  is  turned  to  account  i'or  human  improvement  and 
happiness,  by  fostering  those  arts  and  enterprises  which  create,  combine, 
and  perpetuate  the  powers  and  agencies  by  which  the  wants  of  man- 
kind are  supplied.     Dissolve  all  associations  of  capital,  and  nearly  every 
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spindlo  in  the  world  would  ceaso  to  revolve,  oveiy  steamship  cease  to 
])ly  the  ocean,  and  railroad  to  cross  the  land;  the  telegraph  would  no 
longer  flash  intelligence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
general  industries  that  enricli  some,  and  feed  and  clothe  all,  would  fall 
nito  disuse  or  bo  ineffectively  pursued.  The  genius  and  necessities  of 
the  age  forbid  this;  while  they  do  not  excuse  the  selfishness  of  indi- 
viduals or  associations,  communities  and  rulers  cannot  afford  it. 

act  with  passion  or  injustice. 

The  penalty  is  not  written  in  the  law,  but  it  is  surer  than  the  fiat 
of  Courts.  King  John  gave  the  Jews  the  choice  to  part  with  their 
money  or  their  teeth.  The  result  was  that  capital  fled  the  kingdom, 
antl  a  money  lender  could  not  be  found  in  the  realm. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  recent  tenor  of  public 
thought.  Summoned  to  speak  to  you,  without  the  wish  to  do  so  on  my 
part,  I  cannot  better  employ  your  time  than  by  a  discussion  of  every- 
daj^  topics  of  interest  to  j^ou,  because  they  engross  your  thoughts,  and 
of  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  know  more  than  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry, the  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  economy  of  the  farm  yard.  In  this, 
I  but  follow  the  example  of  others  who  have  made  these  topics  the 
theme  of  able  addresses  delivered  before  all  the  recent  State  Agricul- 
tural Societies  of  the  West.  As  a  legislator  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
examine  some  phases  of  these  subjects  carefully,  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  think  it  is  possible  to  discuss,  in  the  good  temper  befitting 
this  audience,  themes  which  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  violent 
tirade  and  unreason.  In  the  discussion  of  such  questions,  whether  by 
the  press  or  by  public  addi'esses,  something  very  different  is  needed  as 
a  means  than  to  excite  enmity  and  unchain  evil  passions;  and  the  end 
to  be  attained  is  far  more  important  than  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  a 
politician,  or  advance  the  objects  of  a  faction. 

the  most  interesting  question 

To  the  farmers  of  the  West  at  the  present  time  is,  can  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  distant  markets  of  their  coarse  products  be  so  reduced  that 
these  can  be  profitably  raised?  For  such  States  as  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and  having 
totally'  inadequate  home  markets  for  their  staples,  it  is  urged  that'  the 
relation  between  the  producer  and  the  agencies  of  transportation  should 
be  readjusted.  The  true  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  fairly  divide  be- 
tween each,  according  to  the  capital  and  labor  invested,  the  profits 
derived  from  sales  to  the  consumer,  when  such  profits  exist.  But  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  profit  to  the  producer  is  impossible,  even  if 
transportation  is  aftbrded  below  cost,  where  is  the  remedy?  Iowa  will 
produce  a  million  tons  surplus  of  hay,  and  hay  is  high  in  England.  Yet 
so  small  is  the  value  of  hay  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  that  its  trans- 
portation to  England  would  be  imi)0ssible.  Corn  and  wheat  can  bo 
transported  further  than  hay;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  each  of  these 
articles.  Tiie  real  problem  is,  can  both  producer  and  transporter  thrive 
if  they  equitably  share  the  ])rofit3  resulting  from  their  nece88ar3'  con- 
nection in  business?  If  it  takes  all  the  profits  of  the  agriculturist  to 
get  his  crop  to  market,  or  the  railroad  is  compelled,   by  law  or  other- 

19_(a«rl) 
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wise,  to  move  tbo  crops  of  a  State  at  a  loss,  there  is  somcthinfjj  wron^ 
either  in  the  adjustnieut  of  interests  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business 
done.  If  coarse  crops  cannot  be  moved  to  a  market  where  they  will 
pay  the  farmer  a  protit  except  at  a  loss  to  the  transporter  that  his  gen- 
eral business  cannot  repay,  the  difficulty  is  not  remedied  by 

VIOLENCE   OR   REVOLUTION. 

Other  crops  must  be  raised,  other  industries  substituted,  or  other 
modes  of  transportation  invented.  A  paper  in  Illinois  mildly  proposes 
as  a  remedy  that  the  French  guillotine  be  set  up  on  the  plains  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  heads  of  railroad  owners  roll  in  the  basket.  It  further 
suggests  that  trains  be  not  allowed  to  run  through  the  counties,  that 
the  tracks  be  torn  up,  britlges  burnt,  and  railroad  hands  killed.  Here 
is  anarchy;  here  is  license,  vulgar  in  its  coarseness;  but  it  is  little  less 
abhorrent  when  its  suggestions  are  elaborately  polished  and  delicately 
veiled. 

In  California,  while  there  is  much  interest  in  the  question,  it  is  less 
absorbing,  because  Ave  have  access  to  the  sea  without  such  long  lines  of 
transportation.  But  it  must  be  of  importance  Avhile  our  farmers  move 
their  grain  by  rail,  and  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  in  an  economic 
rather  than  in  a  partisan  aspect.     As 

A   QUESTION    OP   POLITICAL   ECONOMY 

Solely,  I  propose  to  discuss  it,  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  the  State,  which  should  impar- 
tially foster  all  interests  of  capital  or  labor,  whether  individual  or 
associated,  which  are  recognized  by  its  policy,  and  by  that  of  civiliza- 
tion generally,  as  legitimate  enterprises. 

Distance  is  an  important  element  in  controlling  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Were  the  Humboldt  Valley  a  great  wheat  field,  the  grain  raiser 
there  would  necessarily  pay  more  to  transport  his  products  to  the  sea 
than  one  in  Napa  or  San  Jose  Valley.  At  the  cheapest  possible  rate 
that  transportation  could  be  furnished  by  competing  lines  of  railway, 
enforced  by  laws  that  cut  down  even  below  cost  the  price  of  convey-, 
ance,  especially  if  those  laws  also  operated  in  favor  of  his  rival  pro- 
ducers, the  wheat  cultivator  in  the  Humboldt  Valley  might  find  the 
competition  ruinous  between  him  and  his  more  fortunately  located  I'ival. 
He  could  i)crhaps  only  hope  for  a  market  abroad  when  there  was  a 
failure  of  crops  in  this  State,  and  not  then  always  in  competition  with 
the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  plains  of  Southern  Kussia.  These 
countries  produce  the  cereals  in  perfection,  and  in  wonderful  abundance, 
60  that  the  ])orts  of  the  Elack  Sea  have  long  been  held  as  the  unfailing 
granaries  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  commercial  nation  of 
the  world  that  needs  to  look  abroad  lor  bread  for  its  people.  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  with  about  the  same  population,  grow 
their  own  breadstutfs,  and  generally  have  each  a  surplus.  It  is  this 
world-wide  and  crushing  competition  which  renders  wheat  growing, 
even  under  I'avorable  circumstances,  a  precarious  and  unprofitable  busi- 
ness. Under  that  competition,  the  remoteness  of  wheat  lands  from  the 
sea  is  a  serious  obstacle,  perhaps  an  absolute  bar,  to  success.  Discontent 
does  not  remove  it,  for  it  cannot  annihilate  comparative  distance,  ilail- 
road  companies  cannot  overcome  it,  for  they  cannot  create  remunerative 
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markets.  No  legislation  can  deviso  a  remedy  for  this  phase  of  the  evil. 
In  this  view,  is  not  California 

GROWING   too    much   WHEAT 

To  the  exclusion  of  more  profitable  and  diversified  industi'ies?  To  en- 
hance our  population,  to  save  the  productiveness  of  our  lands,  to  insure  a 
certain  return  for  our  capital  and  labor,  must  we  not  turn  to  new  sources 
of  wealth?  Under  such  pressure  the  State  of  New  York  left  off  in  a  great 
degree  the  growing  of  Avheat  and  substituted  largely  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese.  So  did  Ohio.  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  taken  to  stock 
raising,  as  has  Michigan,  and  to  wool  production.  The  products  of  the 
dair}^,  the  exportation  of  beef  and  porli  and  wool,  are  found  more  remu- 
nerative thaii  wheat  growing.  In  so  much  there  is  a  concentration  of 
bulk  into  a  smaller  compass  and  more  proportionate  value.  'Coarse, 
bulky  products  require  larger  space  and  have  a  weight  disproportionate 
to  their  value,  and  hence  are  costly  to  transport.  •  But  by  these 
improved  industries  they  are  condensed  in  bulk  and  increased  in  value. 
Corn  or  wheat  changed  into  hogs  or  cattle  is  found  far  more  profitable 
than  in  its  original  shape,  and  can  be  transported  at  rates  more  likely 
to  leave  a  profit  for  all  concerned.     But  the 

CHANGE  IN   OUR   INDUSTRIES 

Should  not  stop  here.  The  agriculture  of  New  England  is  progressing 
rapidly,  because  its  other  industries  are  great  and  varied.  The  two 
important  sources  of  productive  wealth,  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
go  there  hand  in  hand  with  varied  labor  and  reciprocal  benefit.  The 
farmer  finds  a  home  market  for  his  products,  the  manufacturer  fur- 
nishes cheaply  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  to  the  farmer,  and  gives 
employment  to  the  stalwart  children  of  the  latter  which  are  not  needed 
on  the  homestead.  The  transportation  question  has  less  meaning  to  the 
farmer,  under  such  circumstauees,  for  the  exchange  is  at  his  very  door. 
It  is  rather  a  question  for  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  a  market  for  his 
productions  in  other  States.  On  the  contrary,  in  California,  where  the 
principal  gain  of  the  agriculturist  is  dependent  on  the  price  he  can  get 
for  his  surplus  wheat;  where,  for  lack  of  diversified  industry,  the  home 
market  is  very  limited;  where,  for  mucli  tliat  is  raised,  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  created  an  adequate  demand,  it  is  worth  while  seriously  to 
consider  if  the  evil  does  not  lie  deeper  than  is  sometimes  assumed.  If 
the  very  lowest  cost  of  transportation  is  too  onerous  a  tax  for  wheat 
production,  in  view  of  competition,  one  remedy  is  to  avoid  the  trans- 
portation by 

CREATING    MANUFACTURING    CENTERS 

In  our  own  State.  Says  Carey,  "It  is  not  until  manufactures  have  been 
developed,  and  a  market  has  thus  been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  farm,  that  any  real  agriculture  makes  its  appearance."  Buwen  de- 
clares that  "  If  agriculture  alone  is  pursued,  all  the  mechanical  skill  of 
the  people  is  wasted — all  their  fitness  for  commerce,  all  their  enterprise 
is  wasted."  And  says  Hyatt,  "Any  farming  communit}'  having  in  their 
midst  a  strong  manufacturing  center,  will  always  be  found  with  a  good 
and  sutHcienL  liomc  market  lor  all  that  may  be  produced,  ^[anut'actures 
build  up  strong  commercial  and  j)rovision-consuming  centers,  whieii  are, 
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in  fact,  the  only  support  to  agriculture."  Such  a  center  the  wheat 
growers  of  tlie  -worltl  seek  at  n  distance  in  the  Liverpool  market. 

The  employment  of  capital  to  reach  these  ends  is  not  ordinarily 
■within  the  reach  of  farmers;  but  I  speak  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  Fortunate  would  we  be  if  those  havin<^  cap- 
ital would  "associate  "  to  build  up  these  now  industries.  But  farmers 
cannot  aftbrd  to  exhaust  their  soil  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  brief 
profit.  Our  State  is  well  fitted  to  produce  wines,  silk,  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil,  and  other  articles  of  the  semi-tropical  class,  which 
command  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  wheat,  Avith  a  greater  yield 
and  little  more  expense  per  acre.  Our  soil  and  climate  give  us  a  mo- 
nopoly of  these  productions  on  the  North  American  continent.  "Wo 
must  learn  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  natural  advantage.  .During  this 
year  we  are  importing  largely,  live  hogs,  ham,  and  bacon.  Wo  still 
import  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese,  with  vast  dairy  capacities; 
canned  corn  and  peas,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  articles.  Many  of  our 
wheat  farmers  do  not  raise  their  own  potatoes  or  fruit.  They  aro 
strangers,  except  by  purchase,  to  milk  and  butter,  eggs  and  meat.  Can 
there  be  a  better  occasion  to  rebuke  such  improvidence?  There  aro 
unquestionably  jileasant  homes  on  many  of  our  farms  and  ranches; 
but  many  of  them  seem  mere  camping  places,  mere  temporary  shelters. 
The  traditional  homestead  is  not  often  enough  realized,  embellished 
with  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  where  at 

" parting  day 

The  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea;" 

But  all  is  rude,  untasteful,  and  temporary.  So  far  as  this  is  incident  to 
a  new  country,  it  may  be  excused.  But  California  is  now  in  its  ma- 
jority, and  it  is  full  time  for  an  improvement  that  brings  not  merely 
grace,  beauty,  and  comfort,  but  also  profit.  The  more  the  farmer  does 
to  supply  his  own  wants,  the  less  outlay  of  money  to  purchase  neces- 
saries, and  the  less  need  for  payment  for  expensive  transportation. 

CALIFORNIA    COTTON. 

One  article  of  agricultural  production  shows  what  the  State  is  doing; 
what  it  can  and  should  do.  During  this  year  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton  have  been  raised  in  California.  The  article  is  nearly 
as  good  as  Sea  Island  cotton,  is  very  strong,  and  is  just  what  is  nceilcd 
to  mix  with  wool  for  the  fabrics  produced  at  our  woolen  mills.  One 
mill  alone  uses  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  all  the  mills  together 
use  three  times  as  much  as  is  raised  in  this  State.  These  aro  suggestive 
facts  in  the  line  of  action  which  I  have  indicated. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  manufactures  cannot  flourish  in 
this  State,  that  we  have  but  half  a  million  of  people,  while  such  in- 
dustries in  the  East  have  a  market  of  nearly  forty  millions.  In  answer, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  woolen  manufacturers  compete  successfully 
with  those  of  other  States  in  the  East,  and  that  forty  per  cent  of  their 
goods  finds  a  market  beyond  this  State. 

If  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fifty  millions  of  doUars  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  State  could  be  invested  in  the  industries  that  build  up 
other  communities,  the  State  would  be  vastly  the  gainer.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  while  such  banks  pay  twelve  per  cent  dividends 
from  loans  on  real  estate.     But  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  such  a  system 
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will  entail  embarrassment  while  it  continues,  and  we  import  one  half  of 
the  necessaries  wo  consume. 

I  have  stated  the  general  proposition  that  the  relation  between  the 
producers  and  the 

AGENCIES   OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  equitably  divide  between  each  the  profits 
derived  from  sales  to  consumers  of  the  products;  but  have  tried  to  show 
that  when,  either  by  distance  from  market,  or  by  too  great  competition, 
the  px'oduct  brings  no  profit  on  sales,  the  rule  would  leave  the  trans- 
porter without  compensation.  If  the  wheat  grower  in  Alameda  county, 
handy  to  the  ship,  can  by  sending  his  grain  to  Liverpool  barely  make  both 
ends  meet,  one  four  hundred  miles  more  remote  can  only  send  his  to 
that  market  at  a  loss,  unless  he  gets  his  transportation  for  nothing, 
which  is  absurd.  In  such  case,  one  man's  capital  is  used  for  another 
man's  business  without  compensation,  or  the  general  business  interests 
of  the  community  are  burdened  that  one  may  unduly  thrive.  The  fact 
is,  transportation  should  be  furnished  as  low  as  running  expenses,  wear 
and  tear,  repairs  and  maintenance,  necessary  outlay  for  interest,  and 
moderate  return  for  capital  will  allow,  and  be  rated  according  to  dis- 
tance, in  which  grades  and  curves  are  a  dominant  element,  the  frequency 
of  loading  and  discharging,  the  character  of  the  cargo,  and  the  amount 
of  traffic.  These  elements  constitute  the  true  rule,  and  must  all  be 
considered  in  making  up  a  freight  tariff".  It  is  inequitable  to  add  another, 
viz:  that  wheat  or  other  coarse  products  must  be  transported  at  such 
rates  as  to  make  the  raising  of  wheat,  or  such  other  products,  profit- 
able, no  matter  what  the  distance,  or  what  the  price  of  the  article  in  the 
market.  Yet,  substantially,  this  latter  idea  has  been  diligently  fostered, 
and  railroad  companies  held  up  as  enemies  to  the  farmer  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  it.  I  am  not  hero  to  assert  that  rates  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  State  do  not  exceed  those  which  would  result  from  the  rule 
I  have  stated.  Others,  who  have  made  the  matter  a  study,  can  speak  as 
to  that.  In  a  table,  published  by  the  Overland  for  this  month,  I  find 
that  the  rate  of  freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Colfax,  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  first  class  freight,  is  fifty-three  cents;  for  second  class, 
fifty  cents;  for  third  class,  forty  cents.  On  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, under  their  new  railroad  law,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the 
rates  for  the  same  classes  of  freight,  for  the  same  distance,  are  respect- 
ively sixty-three  cents,  fifty-three  cents,  and  forty-three  cents.  For  the 
mountain  division  of  tlie  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  between  Rocklin  and 
the  Summit,  an  increase  of  grade  of  each  twenty  feet  per  mile  is  equal 
to  an  additional  mile  on  a  level.  An  equalization  of  grades  over  tho 
Livermore  Pass  would  greatly  increase  tho  distance.  The  Illinois  road 
runs  through  a  prairie  countrj',  and  its  business  is  cuoi'mously  greater 
than  that  of  any  road  in  this  State. 

LEGISLATIVE  REGULATION    OF   RAILROADS. 

But  the  Eeformed  Ilailroad  Law  of  Illinois  may  be  too  liberal.  If 
freights  and  fares  are  too  high,  how  shall  they  bo  regulated?  One  plan 
is  for  the  Legislature  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  remedy  all  evils. 
A  wise  committee  of  experienced  men,  acting  from  reason  and  not 
prejudice,  and  influenced  by  justice  rather  than  spite,  might  bo  able  to 
submit  a  plan   to  the  Legislature  that  would  do  justice  to  all  parties. 
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Such  a  cominittco  •svould  liave  to  consider  that  a  ton  of  silk,  worth  fift}'' 
thousand  dollars,  could  aflbrd  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  transportation 
than  a  ton  of  hay  worth  fifteen  dollars.  .Mirrors  and  carboj's  of  acid 
could  not  travel  at  the  same  rate  as  sheet  iron  and  molasses.  If  valuable 
and  condensed  products  do  not  pay  well  for  transportation,  coarse  and 
bulky  products  can  have  no  discrimination  in  their  favor,  and  the  new 
burden  is  laid  on  those  who  now  most  complain.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  from  some  source  an  income  must  be  derived  sufficient  to  bear  the 
necessarj'  expenses.  If  a  low  uniform  rate  is  laid  on  all  articles,  it  must 
be  liigher  than  the  present  lowest  rates,  and  in  practice  the  low  rates 
will  be  brought  up.  One  difficulty  in  legislative  regulation  is  want  of 
experience  of  the  average  legislator  in  the  complex  matters  of  a  rail- 
road freight  tariff.  Governor  Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  in  an  address  before 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  State,  wherein  he  dwelt  with  great 
force  upon  the  need  for  a  modification  of  the  rates  of  transportation, 
said: 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  Legislature  can  successfully  and 
wisely  fix  a  schedule  of  tariff"  charges  iipon  commodities  exchanged  and 
distributed  by  means  of  railway  transportation;  and,  in  fact,  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  impracticable,  as  it  seems  tome  that  no  ordinary 
enactment  would  either  be  suflicienth-  flexible  to  meet  the  changing 
processes  of  commerce,  or  the  increasing  Avants  of  the  country." 

He  holds  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  general  traffic 
of  the  country,  to  so  hedge  the  railroads  by  statutes  as  not  to  allow 
them  some  discretion  as  to  charges.  But  he  holds  that  there  is  a  limit 
on  all  articles  above  which  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  advance 
their  rates.  There  is,  probably,  the  safe  extent  to  which  legislation  on 
this  point  can  go,  if  that  limit  can  be  ascertained — as  it  can  be,  if 
inquired  for  in  a  spirit  of  candor. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  has  given  much  thought  to  this  matter, 
and  has  written  ably  and  voluminous!}-  upon  it  in  the  reports  of  the 
Eailroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  JVorth  American 
Hevieic.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sevent3'-three,  di'awn  up  by  him,  they  discuss  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  legislative  action,  and  say: 

"Under  the  effect  of  competition,  the  laws  intended  to  be  applicable 
to  one  class  become  applicable  to  those  of  another;  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination as  regards  s])ecial  requirements  either  of  localities  or  of  corpo- 
rations, provided  they  fall  within  the  lines  of  classification;  and  a 
passenger  road  ma}^  find  itself  on  the  same  footing  as  a  mineral  road; 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  that  any  measure  can  bo  framed  at  once 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  complex  a  system, 
and  even  were  it  possible  to  frame  it,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
could  pass  the  ordeal  of  any  legislative  body. 

"The  final  difficulty  with  all  legislation  of  this  class  is  its  excessively 
dangerous  and  i)olitically  corrupting  tendency.  It  forces  the  corpora- 
tions, whether  they  wish  to  come  there  or  not,  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  rooms  of  committees  and  Commissioners.  They 
are  forced  there  for  the  protection  of  their  interests;  for  the  essence  of 
the  system  is,  that  certain  persons,  whether  the  Legislature  itself  or 
f)fficial8  designated  by  the  Legislature,  have  devolved  upon  them  the 
ri-sponsibility   of   establishing   the  revenues  of  projierty   belonging  to 
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others.  The  Commissioners  have  grave  doubts  of  the  success  of  any 
effort  at  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  system  which  practically  effects 
a  separation  between  the  ownership  of  a  railroad  and  its  management." 

ILLINOIS   REFORMED   RAILROAD   LAW. 

The  result  of  legislative  arrangement  of  freights  in  Illinois,  if  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  other  Eastern  papers  are  to  be  believed,  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  that  State.  The  currents  of  business 
have  been  disturbed,  and  important  advantages  have  passed  from 
Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  State,  to  rival  cities  of  other  States.  As 
this  law  was  the  peculiar  product  of  the  antagonists  of  the  railroads, 
devised  in  the  interest  of  the  producing  classes;  as  elections  even  of 
Judges  have  been  affected  by  their  construction  of  it;  it  is  interesting 
to  note  its  effects  as  an  example  of  the  best  that  could  be  done,  with 
recent  lights,  upon  the  subject.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  greater  charge  for  carrying  freights  a  certain  distance 
than  for  a  greater  distance;  preventing  any  preference  to  through  over 
local  business,  to  large  over  small  shipments.  No  attention  can  be  paid 
to  competing  lines,  or  to  competing  points;  and  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  new  industries,  or  to  towns  seeking  to  create  them.  Half  a 
car  load  left  at  an  intermediate  point,  at  which  there  is  a  little  business, 
must  not  be  charged  for  at  a  higher  proportionate  rate  than  a  full  car 
load  carried  beyond  to  a  general  distributing  point,  or  where  there  is 
competition  with  rival  roads.  One  result  is  that  where  there  are  two 
routes  between  given  points,  the  shorter  must  be  ftivored  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  though  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  running  time. 
The  Illinois  Commissioners  are  said  to  have  announced  that  they  under- 
stand that  this  law  prohibits  discrimination  in  shipments  carried  in  the 
State,  though  made  to  or  from  points  outside  of  it.  Freights  carried 
across  the  State  must  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  long  local  freights. 
As  many  of  the  Illinois  roads  have  termini  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  mile  or  two  reach  the  Iowa  or 
the  Missouri  bank,  where  they  receive  traffic  of  roads  from  the  west, 
under  this  tariff  Iowa  or  Missouri  must  stop  shipping  their  coarse  pro- 
ducts, or  find  routes  to  the  east  that  do  not  cross  Illinois.  That  being 
so,  the  local  business  of  Illinois  on  such  roads  must  support  them,  with- 
out the  help  afforded  by  through  freights,  and  the  roads  must  either  carry 
at  a  loss,  or  charge  higher  local  rates.  The  through  freights  that  paid 
part  of  the  income  of  the  companies,  though  the  profit  on  that  business 
was  small,  under  such  a  law  will  necessarily  be  turned  off  to  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  roads, 
and  grain  must  be  carried  up  the  Mississippi  to  La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul, 
instead  of  down  to  the  Dunleith  and  Fulton,  or  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  The  railroad  law  of  Illinois,  as  construed,  is  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  to  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  shipper. 

The  aim  of  the  Illinois  law  is  to  equalize  through  and  local  freights. 
The  assumption  is  made  that  through  freights  are  profitable,  and  local 
freights  on  the  same  scale  will,  therefore,  pay.  This  is  independent  of 
the  question  whether  the  average  of  freight  is  too  high  or  too  low. 
Where  a  railroad  must  make  as  its  gross  earnings  ten  thousand  dollars 
j)er  mile  to  pa}'  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  a  small  })i'otit  on  the  invest- 
ment, if  it  earns  eight  thousand  dollars  by  doing  the  business  that  is 
necessarily  given  to  it,  it  is  no  injury  to  those  whoso  business  it  thus 
does  if  it  carries  other  or  through  freight  at  a  lower  rate,  to  eke  out  its 
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necessary  income,  in  cars  that  would  otherwise  he  idle,  and  at  rates  at 
which  it  would  be  imj^OHsiblc  to  do  the  entire  hufiinoHS.  So  I'ar  troni 
being  an  injury,  it  is  u  benefit  in  that  it  takes  oil'  an  expense  of  two 
thousand  iloUars  per  mile  from  local  traliic.  Throufjh  freis^ht  is  gen- 
erally obtained  by  sharp  competition,  and  is  taken,  if  it  can  be  moveil, 
at  little  above  the  cost  of  movement;  whilst  the  whole  business  of  a 
road  must  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  movement,  but  also  all  expenses  of 
wear  and  tear,  maintenance,  interest  on  debt,  and  on  capital.  A  largo 
through  business,  at  small  profit,  enables  a  road  to  reduce  local  freights. 
One  of  the  errors  of  the  Illinois  law  seems  to  be  that  it  may  prevent 
through  traffic,  and  divert  to  the  cities  and  roads  of  other  States  a 
profitable  business. 

HOW  SUCn  LAW  WOULD  OPERATE  HERE. 

Who  is  prepared  to  say  that  precisely  similar  results  would  not  fol- 
low a  similar  law  here?  Before  the  Pacific  ]{ailroad  was  built,  all  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Central  and  Northern  California  and  Nevada 
passed  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  were  handled  by  the  dealers  of 
San  Francisco.  The  great  Panama  steamers  and  numerous  sailing  ves- 
sels crowded  the  harbor.  The  city  grew  with  a  rapidity  onh'  equaled 
by  that  of  Chicago  under  the  stimulus  of  its  new  railroads,  lieal  estate 
reached  a  high  figure.  Every  rill  of  prosperity  of  the  State  became  an 
affluent  to  the  tide  that  enriched  the  Queen  City.  When  the  railroad 
was  completed  it  stopped  the  stream  of  travel  to  San  Francisco  that 
formerl}'  took  the  Isthmus  line.  Gradually  interior  merchants  began 
to  find  that  many  articles  could  be  bought  cheaper  in  the  East,  and 
brought  here  by  rail,  than  in  San  Francisco.  The  tides  of  business  and 
of  travel  measurably  changed,  and  San  Francisco  suffered  somewhat 
thereby.  If  there  were  legislative  power  in  the  State  to  now  fix  a  unit 
for  freight  transport,  so  that  freight  coming  from  Ogden  should  bo 
charged  for  in  proportion  to  distance,  and  Avay  and  through  freights  be 
equalized — if  freight  paid  for  the  distance  it  passed  over,  without  regard 
to  competing  points,  so  that  companies  had  no  power  to  discriminate 
between  through  and  local  freight — the  result  \vould  bo  that  not  a 
pound  of  freight  that  could  be  bought  in  the  East  would  pass  over  the 
railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Utah,  Nevada,  or  the  mountain  towns  of 
California,  unless  the  whole  trade  were  drawn  ofi"  by  the  Isthmus. 
Merchants  of  J-Jeno,  Elko,  or  Yii-ginia,  would  have  no  need  of  business 
connections  with  this  State.  For  example:  The  local  freight  from  the 
Eastern  cities  to  Jieno  is  greater  than  the  through  freight  from  those 
cities  to  San  Francisco,  plus  that  from  San  Francisco  to  lieno.  llenco 
Nevada  merchants  now  find  it  to  their  interest  in  many  cases  to  pur- 
chase in  California,  Giv(i  them  the  advantage  of  less  freight  to  their 
own  towns  than  San  Francisco  l)ays,  and  thej'  have  no  need  to  deal  in 
San  Francisco;  in  fact,  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  Through  freights  are  con- 
trolled by  comi)etition,  and  so  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit.  The  Panama 
steamers.  Cape  ilorn,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  all  concur  to  reduce  through 
rates.  Local  rates  beyond  the  State  line  cannot  be  reached  except  by 
Congress.  When  Congress  shall  legislate  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
little  apt  to  care  whether  San  Francisco  or  Chicago  gets  the  trade  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  of  Utah  Territory. 

This  question  is  a  little  complex,  and  with  3'our  indulgence  I  will  fur- 
ther illustrate  it.     The  combined    legislative  action   of  California  and 
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Nevada  could  not  effect  a  relief  of  the  interior  from  the  present  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  San  P^rancisco,  for  two  reasons: 

P^'irst — Such  legislation  could  not  reach  the  roads  east  of  Ogden  to 
the  Atlantic  that  run  in  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad. 
For  instance,  freights  at  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  in  consideration 
of  their  being  through  freights  to  the  latter  city,  are  charged  less  rates 
on  the  roads  between  New  York  and  (-hicago  than  would  be  charged 
for  them  if  they  stopped  at  Chicago.  The  same  is  true  as  they  pass 
over  the  roads  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  and  from  Omaha  to  Ogden;  so 
that  the  party  who  sends  his  freight  through  to  San  Francisco,  gets  it 
there  on  special  low  conditions.  The  Eastern  companies  for  a  time 
refused  to  make  such  arrangements,  and  there  wore  no  overland  freights. 
They  consented  to  it  at  last,  to  build  up,  an  overland  business  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Isthmus,  effecting  a  lai'ge  reduction  in  Isthmus  freight 
charges  by  the  competition.  But  for  points  in  the  interior  of  this  State 
and  Nevada  there  is  no  Panama  competition,  and  the  Eastern  roads 
refuse  to  carry  freights  to  be  delivered  to  them  at  less  than  the  rates 
which  they  charge  for  the  ordinary  through  business.  [Sacramento, 
like  San  Francisco,  is  treated  as  a  competing  point.]  It  therefore 
becomes  cheaper  to  pay  the  diminished  through  freights  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Sacramento  and  local  rates  back  than  to  pay  ordinary  rates 
from  New  York  to  Colfax,  Eeno,  etc.  Under  the  special  through 
freight  system  the  Eastern  roads  contract  to  deliver  the  goods  at  San 
Francisco  or  Sacramento,  put  them  in  sealed  cars  only  to  be  opened  at 
their  destination,  andj^here  in  good  faith  they  must  be  delivered.  Now, 
no  law  passed  by  these  two  States  could  compel  these  Eastern  roads  to 
carry  these  freights  as  low  when  they  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  interior 
as  they  now  do  when  sent  through  to  San  Francisco. 

Second — If  the  principle  of  the  Illinois  law  is  adopted,  viz.:  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  greater  charge  for  carrying  goods  a  certain  dis- 
tance than  for  a  greater  distance,  and  it  is  construed  here  as  it  is  there, 
by  the  Ilailroad  Commissioners,  to  apply  to  all  freight  carried  in  the 
State,  even  if  brought  from  points  outside  the  State,  in  effect  ignoring 
Isthmus  and  other  competition,  then  such  contracts  as  I  have  referred 
to  with  Eastern  roads  can  no  longer  be  made,  and  the  railroad  ceases  to 
transport  freight  overland.  It  becomes  a  more  local  road.  We  are 
thrust  back  upon  the  good  old  times  before  the  railroad,  to  depend  on 
the  Isthmus  and  Cape  Horn;  and  the  Isthmus  route,  relieved  from  a 
sharp  competition,  can  enhance  its  freights  at  pleasure.  How  much 
cheaper  goods  can  be  locally  carried  in  California  and  Nevada  if  through 
freight  is  shut  off  may  soon  be  determined. 

If  Congress  should  exercise  the  power  tha.t  I  do  not  doubt  resides  in 
it  under  the   Constitution  to  regulate   fares  and   freights,  and   should 

adopt  the  ])rinciple  of  the  Illinois   law  as  the  basis  of  its  action in 

other  words,  abolish  the  distinction  between  through  and  local  frei'^'hts 
and  equalize  the  charges,  so  that  a  unil'orm  addition  per  mile  of  rates 
for  all  freights  must  be  made — that  would  necessaril}^  shut  off  overland 
freights  and  give  the  Isthmus  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  I  may  bo  in 
error  in  thus  reasoning  upon  these  matters,  and  if  so,  desire  to  be  in- 
structed. But  my  convictions  are  too  deep  to  be  effaced  by  abuse,  and 
the  interests  of  this  State  are  too  dee])ly  involved  for  its  peoi)le  to  be 
satisfied  by  general  declamation  or  denunciation  in  response  to  specific 
argument. 

20— (««'•') 
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GOVERNMENT   PURCHASE   OF   RAILROADS. 

There  has  bceiv  no  lack  of  earnestness  in  denunciation  of  railroad 
mauai^cmciit  and  cliarges,  and  several  plans  have  been  suggested  to 
remedy  evils  that  exist  under  the  present  system.  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Adams,  that  railroad  companies  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  lobby,  or  out 
of  ])olitics,  if  the  people  were  continually  incited  to  elect  only  their  "re- 
liiilile  enemies,"  and  projects  are  discussed  and  promoted  in  Legislatures 
to  regulate  their  business  and  diminish  their  revenues,  where  malice,  or 
oven  well  meaning  ignorance,  may  plunge  them  into  bankruptc}'.  It 
may  be  in  view  of  the  necessarily  corrupting  tendency  of  attempts  at 
legislative  regulation  of  property  interests  belonging  to  others  than  the 
State,  and  the  possible  injustice  that  some  would  intentionally  do,  thai 
it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Nation  should  buy  and  own  the  railroads. 
The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  sixty-seven 
thousand  one  huudred^and  four,  costing  83,159,423,000,  of  which  amount 
§1,511,579,000  is  an  existing  bonded  debt.  No  one,  with  a  character  to 
lose,  will  propose  confiscation  of  this  property,  or  otherwise  than  honest 
dealings  with  its  owners,  if  it  is  to  be  purchased.  The  present  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  about  82,200,000,000.  To  buy  these  roads,  even  at 
cost,  would  bring  up  the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  about  85,500,000,- 
000.  Such  figures  are  frightful  to  contemplate,  in  view  of  the  taxation 
they  would  bring.  Under  the  present  sharp  and,  it  is  said,  exacting 
management,  this  capital  pays  to  its  owners  less  than  four  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  the  hands  of  Government  employes,  who  believes  it  would 
pa}'  on  the  whole  one  dollar  revenue?  To  maintain  it  would  be  a  con- 
tinual charge  on  the  treasury,  besides  8200,000,000  of  annual  interest 
on  borrowed  capital  to  make  the  purchase.  There  is  a  reasonable  jeal- 
ous}' against  concentrating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Here  would  be  an  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Government  em- 
ployes to  manage  railroads,  make  contracts  and  fatten  on  the  spoils. 
As  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  political  considerations 
would  induce  the  selection  of  agents.  Wielded  by  one  will,  or  for  one 
purpose,  the  liberties  of  the  people  might  well  be  in  danger.  The  lives 
and  property  of  the  community  would  be  exposed  to  hazards  heretofore 
unknown.  Where  would  be  the  remedy  for  injury  to  goods  or  persons? 
The  Government  cannot  be  sued.  It  would  do  the  business  exclusively 
of  a  common  carrier,  without  any  of  his  responsibility,  and  but  few  of 
his  precautions,  now  enforced  by  absolute  liability.  Jiailroad  building 
would  stop,  for  the  great  debt  of  the  Government  would  preclude  its 
engaging  in  it;  and  the  theory  of  its  acquisition  of  existing  roads  would 
exclude  others  from  building  more.  If  the  Government  should  under- 
take to  build  more  roads,  Congress  would  be  the  arena  lor  a  disgraceful 
scramble  of  ditlereut  sections  to  have  roads  built  for  their  local  con- 
venience. Such  an  experiment  could  only  be  tried  where  there  was  a 
comi)arative  strong  government  and  small  territorial  area.  I  have  not 
time  to  elaborate  this  j>oint  of  a  ])rolific  subject.  The  impropriety  of 
the  Governnicnt  buying  up  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  country,  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  million  dollars,  to  terminate  an  odious  and  defiant  monopoly, 
has  been  strenuously  insisted  on;  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  denounc- 
ing it  as  unconstitutional  and  improvident.  How  much  more  does  the 
latter  objection  apply  to  a  purchase  involving  fifty  times  fifty  million 
dollars? 

A  poetical  writer  has  depicted  the 
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RAILROAD   OP   THE   FUTURE, 

TVhon  the  Government  should  own  the  roadbeds,  consisting  of  half  a 
dozen  tracks,  and  any  one  to  run  his  own  trains  or  car  over  it.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  proposition  is  seriously  advanced.  The  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  roadbeds  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  multi- 
plying the  tracks  as  proposed,  would  leave  the  figures  which  I  have 
given'as  present  cost,  far  in  the  distance.  But  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  accidents  that  would  result  from  the  irresponsible  manage- 
ment of  railways  on  which  any  man  or  body  of  men  might  run  trains? 
Who  would  fix  time-tables  to  govern  trains  of  different  men,  at  irregular 
hours  and  at  varying  rates  of  speed,  according  to  individual  whims  or 
interest?  Besides  the  ordinary  crowd  of  ofiicials,  State  and  National, 
that  such  a  scheme  would  make  indispensable,  the  number  of  Coroners 
would  be  necessarily  largely  increased,  and  solvent  accident  insurance 
companies  would  cease  to  be  possible. 

Crude  schemes,  like  these,  do  not  furnish  the  solution  of  any  difficul- 
ties that  there  may  be  in  this  railroad  problem. 

Again,  cheap  freights  and  fares  cannot  be  promoted  by  such  warfare  as 

PURPOSELY  CRIPPLES  RAILROADS, 

Or  adds  needlessly  greater  burdens  to  those  they  now  sustain.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  some  powerful  influences,  which  profess  great  zeal  to 
reduce  railroad  charges,  are  very  active  in  devising  modes  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  railroads  expensive.  Any  one  can  recall  instances  of 
this  inconsistent  policy.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  one  such  instance.  In 
the  last  Congress  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Eailroads  should  pay  the  interest  that  had  accrued  on  their 
bonds  issued  bj^  the  Government,  and  the  interest  hereafter  as  it  falls 
due,  or  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Government  was 
to  pay  this  interest  until  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  when  principal  and 
interest  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  companies,  one  half  the  compensation  for 
transportation  done  for  the  United  States,  however,  to  be  applied  as  it 
is  earned,  on  the  interest.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Central  Pacific  llailroad  Company  was  twenty-five  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  tliousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
th^e  annual  interest  on  which  is  over  one  and  a  half  millions.  Up  to 
this  time  the  company  has  paid  one  half  of  the  transportation  money 
on  the  interest,  but  there  remains  due  for  back  interest,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid,  six  million  four  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars.  To  a  California  Pepresentative,  desir- 
ing cheap  freights  and  fares,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  the 
question  was  a  momentous  one:  Shall  this  matter  be  so  decided 
that,  except  for  one  half  the  transportation  money,  this  great  sum 
shall  be  paid  by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States— a  payment 
easily  made  by  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  whisky— or  shall 
it  be  paid  by  the  people  of  California  alone?  If  to  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  railroad  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  a  milHon  and 
a  half  dollars  are  to  be  added,  tiiat  sun^  must  be  met  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  road.  Tiie  interest  on  the  six  million  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  must  also 
be  annually  ])aid,  bringing  uj*  the  additional  yearly  cost  of  maintaining 
the  road  in  the  future  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.     To  meet  the  i)ay- 
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ment,  that  amount  of  money  must  bo  annuall}-  exported  from  the  State. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  this  will  not  tii^hten  the  pressure  on  our 
money  market?  That  the  interests  of  the  State  will  not  suffer?  That 
it  would  disastrously  affect  only  a  few  railroad  Directors?  On  the 
Union  Pacific  the  additional  annual  burden  would  be  about  two  millions 
more.  Instead  of  hoj^ing  lor  an^'  reduction  of  freights  and  fares,  the 
prospect,  with  such  added  burdens,  would  bo  at  least  their  maintenance 
at  present  rates,  hut  j^robably  an  increase.  No  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  forcing  the  present  companies  into  bankruptcy  by  such 
means,  for  the  railroatl  would  either  stop  running,  or  an}^  new  company 
taking  it  would  have  to  do  so  with  this  added  burden  upon  it.  In  any 
event  the  jieople  of  this  Siate  would  be  great  sufferers.     Therefore,  as  a 

QUESTION    OF   STATE   POLICY, 

To  save  an  injurious  burden  being  laid  upon  the  industrial  interests  of 
this  State,  some  of  your  Representatives  contended  against  the  new  con- 
struction of  the  liabilities  of  these  companies.  For  so  doing  they  were 
roundly  abused  by  the  newspaper  guardians  of  the  people,  who  clamor 
not  only  for  lower  freights  and  fares,  but  for  every  expense  and  injury 
to  those  who  are  to  furnish  them,  which  may  tend  to  make  compliance 
with  the  demand  impossible.  I  looked  in  vain  at  the  time  ibr  any  state- 
ment in  those  papers  as  to  the  effect  of  an  addition  of  four  millions 
annually  to  the  expenses  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad;  for  any  expression  of 
a  fear  that  such  an  added  burden  would  Iceep  up  or  enhance  railroad 
charges;  for  any  statement  of  the  law  which  had  to  be  construed  by 
us  under  oath;  for  any  recognition  of  an  honest  motive  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  striving  to  avert  the  fall  of  this  great  load  upon  the 
people;  lor  any  admission  that  when  the  Legislature  considered  the 
subject  of  reducing  railroad  charges  it  would  have  to  allow  a  margin  to 
Cover  two  millions  more  of  necessary  expenses  per  annum.  I  only 
learned  from  such  sources  that  your  Pepresentatives  were 

DESTITUTE   OF  HONOR   AND   STATESMANSHIP, 

Because,  instead  of  trying  to  avert,  thcj'  did  advocate  this  imposition. 
However  desirable  for  this  State  that  the  forty  million  j)eople  of  the 
United  States  should  bear  the  burden  of  this  interest  until  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds,  instead  of  this  State  only,  the  duty  of  your  representa- 
tives would  not  allow  them  to  so  vote  unless  in  accordance  with  a  rea- 
sonable construction  of  the  laws  originating  the  railroad  companies. 
Py  the  original  railroad  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  it  was 
])rovi<Jed  that  the  United  States  should  issue  its  own  bonds  to  a  certain 
amount,  to  run  for  thirty  years,  and  meanwhile  for  whatever  transporta- 
tion the  companies  should  do  for  the  Government  the  compensation 
should  l>e  apjilied  on  the  interest.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Congress  provided  that  but  one  half  the  trans]>ortation  money  should 
be  a])plied.  Jiy  phiin  legal  intendment  these  statutes  mean  that  any 
interest  money  over  and  above  one  half  the  transportation  money  shall 
be  paiil  by  the  Government  until  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  as  its  aid 
toward  the  road.  It  was  a  loan  of  its  bonds  to  that  extent;  not  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  bonds  of  the  companies.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  construction  of  these  laws,  ought  not  your  Jveprcsentatives  to  give 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  their  own  State?  Down  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  the  Government  had  no  doubt  upon  it,  and  held  and 
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acted  on  the  theory  I  have  vindicated,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  raised  the  question  for  the  first  time  by  withholding  all  trans- 
portation money  to  apply  on  the  interest.  The  matter  being  submitted 
to  Congress,  that  body,  "after  debate  in  each  house,  construed  the  law  as 
I  construe  it,  and  ordered  the  Secretary  to  refund  one  half  of  the  money 
to  the  companies.  In  the  last  Congress,  when  the  Credit  Mobilicr 
excitement  had  carried  nearly  every  one  off  his  feet  and  made  it  dan- 
gerous even  to  do  right  by  railroad  companies,  the  matter  was  revived^ 
and  the  question  was  presented  not  merely  of  the  retention  of  costs  of 
transportation  done  for  the  Government,  but  the  enforcement  of  pay-* 
ment  of  all  past  interest  and  all  that  accrues.  Under  this  state  of  the 
law  and  the  facts,  and  the  vital  interest  of  this  State  in  the  question,  it 
may  well  be  left  to  those  having  regard  to  our  domestic  welfiire  what 
verdict  should  be  passed  on  the  attiUido  assumed  by  your  Representa- 
tives in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Were  it  necessary  I  might  add 
to  this  that  by  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  one  of  those  Eepresenta- 
tives  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  Congress,  on  the  Pacific 
Eailroad  bdl  then  pending,  he  showed  by  a  table  of  figures  the  amount 
of  interest  that  the  General  Government  would  be  called  on  to  pay 
annually  under  the  bill,  and  treated  it  as  a  burden  to  be  met  by  the 
National  Treasury  until  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  and  not  by  the  rail- 
road companies  before  that  time.  As  this  Eepresentative  was  de- 
nounced ten  years  thereafter  as  corrupt,  for  insisting  upon  the  same 
construction  of  the  law  in  the  same  place,  this  reference  may  be 
excused. 

If  the  considerations  I  have  presented  upon  this  matter  are  not  valid,  or 
if  the  State  desires  so  much  to  injure  the  railroad  company  that  it  is 
willing  to  bear  the  direct  burden  of  two  million  dollars,  and  indirectly 
two  million  dollars  more  annually,  for  this  and  the  next  generation, 
and  sustain  any  consequent  disaster  to  its  business  interests,  I  trust  that 
its  will  may  be  clearly  expressed,  so  that  those  Avho  prefer  to  be  popular 
rather  than  right  may  have  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  considera- 
tions have  weight,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  action  they  controlled  will, 
in  fairness,  be  ascribed  to  another  motive  than  mere  favoritism  to  the 
railroad  companies.  For  myself,  even  the  expressed  will  of  the  State 
would  hardly  induce  me  to  consent  that  this  great  burden  should  fall 
upon  this  people.  I  had  rather  resist  it,  and  wait  for  better  times  and 
cooler  judgment  for  vindication.  In  the  face  of  the  present  storm  I 
dare  say  this,  and  shall  act  on  it. 

One  other  consideration  in  this  connection.  The  other  States,  and 
not  California,  are  the  ones  to  complain,  if  anybody,  of  a  construction 
that  makes  the  annual  interest  a  National  rather  than  a  State  charge. 
We  have  here  but  one  eightioth  of  the  population  and  two  and  three 
fifths  per  cent  of  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  pay 
but  that  proportion  of  the  yearly  interest,  getting  back  much  more  than 
the  amount  we  pay  in  State  and  county  taxes  on  railroad  property; 
while  other  States  get  no  such  proceeds  from  taxation,  and  wc  have  all 
the  local  benefits  of  the  road.  Eeverse  the  rule  and  we  pay  it  all.  I 
know  that  this  frank  statement,  the  necessity  for  which,  1  regret,  may 
excite  attention  in  other  States,  and  increase  the  disposition  to  force 
this  payment  upon  us.  Yet  all  the  States  get  the  benefit  of  retlueed  cost 
of  transportation  of  mails  and  Government  troops  and  supplies — this 
reduction  exceeding,  by  two  million  dollars  annually,  the  whole  amount 
of  3'early  interest;  with  security  against  costly  Indian  wars,  and  the 
benefit   of  tranquillity  in    the  center  of  the  continent.     The  average 
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unniijil  jimount  paid  by  tho  Govornment  before  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  for  transportation  of  mails,  troops,  and  supplies,  was  six  million 
dollars.  Tho  whole  interest  ehar<^o  is  leas  than  four  million  dollars. 
The  cost  of  one  expedition  against  tho  Mormons,  before  tho  railroad  was 
built,  was  greater  than  five  j'ears'  interest  on  all  tho  Pacific  Kailroad 
bonds.  In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  the  benefit  to  the  Nation  of  the  Pacific 
Eailroad,  in  facilitating  tho  defense  and  pi'cservation  of  its  Pacific  pos- 
sessions, will  bo  incalculable.  In  this  view  it  is  Cfpiitablo  that  the  entire 
Nation,  and  not  this  State  alone,  should  bear  this  load,  until  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  creation  of  new  States  along  the  lino  of  tho 
road,  and  the  increase  of  business  consequent  thereon,  enable  tho  Pacific 
roads  to  carrj^  out  the  original  intention  of  Congress  and  discharge  their 
obligations  "  at  maturity." 

UNWISDOM. 

In  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  seeks  to  add  four  million  dollars  to 
the  annual  expense  of  running  the  Pacific  liailvoad,  are  the  efforts  made 
to  stimulate  the  highest  taxation  of  railroad  property;  to  injure  the 
credit  of  the  compan}'  by  parading  its  debts  and  insisting  on  its  insol- 
vency, while  inconsistently  arraigning  it  for  exacting  too  great  profits 
from  its  business;  denying  necessary  facilities  for  transacting  business, 
and  making  enmity  to  it  a  political  test.  It  may  be  denied  that  tins  is 
malicious;  but  if  railroading  should  be  cheapened  it  is,  at  least,  unwise. 
If  it  is  desirable  that  more  railroads  be  built  in  this  State,  it  is  unwise. 
"We  have  one  mile  of  railroad  to  two  hundred  and  four  square  miles  of 
territory.  New  York  has  a  mile  of  railroad  to  less  than  twelve  square 
miles;  Penns3'lvania,  to  less  than  ten;  Ohio,  to  less  than  twelve;  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  less  than  six.  Even  Missouri  has  a  mile  of  railroad  to 
thirty-two  square  miles — over  six  times  as  much  as  California,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area.  Capital  to  build  roads  must  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  come  from  abroad.  It  will  not  come  if  capital  so  invested  is  made 
the  spirit  of  popular  passion.  The  counties  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
reasonably  tax  all  property  within  their  borders.  Property  acquired 
for  railroad  purposes  should  be  paid  for  at  reasonable  rates;  and  a  fair 
protection  to  all  industrial  interests  is  the  duty  of  legislators.  But  if 
live  thousand  dollars  is  charged  to  the  railroad  company  for  the  use  of 
a  wharf  in  San  Francisco,  that  cannot  bo  made  to  yield  an  income  of 
seven  hundred  in  any  other  way,  merely  to  make  it  expensive  for  the 
company  to  do  business,  passengers  and  freight  landed  on  that  wharf 
must  pay  the  impost.  If  the  utterance  of  such  opinions  as  these  is 
unpopular,  it  is  because  an  artificial  excitement,  and  the  suppression  of 
truths,  have  tended  to  mislead  the  public  judgment. 

POOR   AGAINST    RICH. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  attempts  to  decry  tho  rich  and  excite  tho 
enmity  of  the  poor  against  them.  Assaults  against  capital  have  often 
been  the  resources  of  politicians  to  advance  personal  aims.  A  raid 
against  associated  capital  is  a  raid  against  industry  and  enterprise.  By 
associated  capital  the  great  business  interests  of  the  world  are  con- 
ducted, and  cmitloyment  is  given  to  busy  millions.  This  Daniel  Webster 
understood,  and  ho  shows  through  the  mists  of  the  past,  towering  sub- 
limely above  tho  demagogues   who  would  array  one  class  of  society 
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against  another,  as  ho  utters  the  sentiments  I  shall  quote,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 

"  Sir,  I  see  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  people  sentiments 
from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  controversy  is  but 
a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and  another.  I  hear  it 
boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the  solid  ground,  never  to  be  shaken, 
on  which  recent  measures  rest,  that  the  poor  naturally  hate  the  rich.  I 
know  that  under  the  cover  of  the  roofs  of  the  Capitol,  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  among  men  sent  here  to  devise  means  for  the  public 
safety  and  the  public  good,  it  has  been  vaunted  forth,  as  a  matter  of 
boast  and  triumph,  that  one  cause  existed  powerful  enough  to  support 
everything  and  defend  everything,  and  that  was  the  natural  hatred  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich. 

"  Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty  of  at- 
tempting a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community;  a  double  fraud;  a  fraud 
which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property  and  out  of  the  earnings  of 
their  labor,  by  first  cheating  them  out  of  their  understandings." 

Mr.  AVebster  proceeded,  with  magnificent  scorn,  to  denounce  the 
knavery  of  such  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  and  to  express  his  in- 
credulit}'  that  the  j)eople  could  be  "deluded,  cajoled,  and  driven  about 
in  herds,"  by  "tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practiced,  so  much 
worn  out  on  serfs  and  slaves."     He  exclaimed: 

"  '  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  !'  '  The  danger  of  a 
monej'cd  aristocracy!'  '  A  jiower  as  great  as  that  resisted  by  the  lievolu- 
tion!'  'A  call  to  a  new  declaration  of  independence!'  Sir,  I  admonish 
the  people  against  the  object  of  outcries  like  these.  I  admonish  every 
industrious  laborer  in  the  country  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  de- 
lusions. I  tell  him  the  attempt  is  to  play  off  his  passions  against  his 
interests,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  destroy  the 
fruits  of  liberty;  in  the  name  of  his  own  independence,  to  destroy  that 
independence,  and  make  him  a  beggar  and  a  slave.  Has  he  a  dollar,  he 
is  advised  to  do  that  which  will  destroy  half  its  value.  Has  he  hands 
to  labor — let  him  rather  fold  them  and  sit  still  than  be  pushed  on  by 
fraud  and  artifice  to  support  measures  which  will  render  his  labor  use- 
less and  hopeless." 

Thus  spoke  the  great  statesman  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  His  words  are  as  instinct  with  truth  and  power  now  as  then, 
and  as  applicable  to  passing  events  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  as  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  neither  enmity  nor  friendship  to 
railways  will  be  a  test  in  politics;  when,  instead  of  poisonous  agencies 
of  disintegration  between  the  farmers,  and  merchants,  and  meclianics, 
and  transportation  companies,  there  will  bo  a  mutual  spirit  of  I'airness 
and  accorumoilation.  The  interests  of  labor  and  ca])ital,  of  production 
and  transportation,  are  interlaced,  and  all  prosper  at  the  same  time,  and 
only  ill  tho  same  degree. 


IGO 
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Note, — The  tahlo  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  is  given  below.  I  have  not  the  means  at 
my  disposal  to  verify  its  accuracy,  but  from  the  high  character  of  the  magazine  publishing 
it,  presume  it  is  correct. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDALS  FOR  18T3. 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

San  Fraxcisco,  November  15th,  1873. 

Major  TJobt.  Beck,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento: 

Dear  Sir:  Youi*  favor  of  tenth  instant  to  Gahilan.  reached  me  at  this 
])hice  to-(hi3"  only.  I  claim  to  compete  for  the  gold  medal  offered  by 
jour  Board  in  the  First  Department.  I  exhibited  at  the  late  State  Fair 
nineteen  head  of  short-horned  Durhams — three  bulls  and  sixteen  cows 
and  heifers.  1  claim  that  they  are  the  best  herd  of  Short  Horns  that 
has  ever  been  exhibited  in  this  Slate  by  any  one  party  or  firm  (as  these 
cattle  belong  to  J.  D.  Carr  and  Wm.  S.  Chapman).  I  claim  that  Cali- 
fornia 18  almost  exclusively  a  beef  countr}',  or  a  beef-eating  communit}', 
and  that  the  short-horned  Durhams  are  the  best  beef  cattle  in  the  world; 
and,  consequent!}',  that  they  are  more  useful  and  benetieial  to  California 
than  any  other  cia.ss  of  cattle,  or  any  other  stock  of  any  hind,  and  conse- 
quently, they  should  be  awarded  the  gold  medal.  I  also  claim  that 
they  are  verj*  useful  and  valuable  for  milking  qualities  also.  If  you 
think  us  entitled  to  the  award,  let  it  be  to  Carr  c\:  Chapman,  as  they 
own  the  cattle. 

Very  resj^ectfuUy,  etc., 

JESSE  D.  CARR. 


SECOND   DEPARTMENT. 


Sacramento,  September  19th,  1873. 

To  the  Committee  vn  Awards  of  Gold  Medals: 

The  undersigned    respectfully  submits   for   yoQr   consideration    that 
the    Smith    patent   fiugerbar,    for    harvesting   machines,    will    save    its 
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cost  in  one  day's  work  over  any  other  finijerbar  now  in  use,  and  can  bo 
attached  at  small  expense  to  any  harvestinii:  nuichine,  and  is  therel'oro 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  for  agricultural  use.  It  is  ot"  California 
mauufucture  and  invention. 

C.  A.  SMlTJr, 
Dixon,  Soluno  County. 

D.  P.  Dunn,  Wheatland;  G.  W.  IFoatc,  Jacinto,  Colusa  County;  E.  V. 
Taylor,  Dixon,  Solano  County;  John  O'Bricp,  Dixon,  Solano  County; 
Williams  &  Thomas,  Dixon;  A.  M.  Oakley,  Wheatland,  Yuba  County; 
L.  B.  Adams,  Knight's  Landing;  L.  D.  Gleason,  (irand  Island;  J.  M. 
Byers,  Gi'and  Island;  J.  W.  Simmons,  Grand  Island;  A.  A.  Saunders, 
Tremont,  Solano  County;  Willard  Bassett,  Chico,  Butte  County;  R.  \V. 
Elliott,  Solano;  S.  G.  Little,  Solano;   K   Guptars,  Jaciuto. 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors: 

Gentleisien:  I  desire  to  return  mj'  sincere  thanks  to  the  Board  for  the 
distinguished  honor  of  the  gold  medal  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, third  department,  class  three,  and  in  making  this  ajiplication, 
on  account  of  the  honor  last  year  conferred,  shall  not  be  disa])pointeil  if 
the  committee  see  proper  to  award  it  else\Vhere,  although  I  regartl  the 
exhibit  of  the  present  season  superior  to  that  of  last  year,  and  below 
append  my  reasons. 

First — This  exhibit  consists  principally  of  those  fruits  which,  on 
account  of  the  kite  season  of  the  society's  Fairs,  cannot  be  shown  b}'  the 
fruit  growers;  but  which  are  as  useful  to  the  society's  displa}'  as  the 
late  fruits.  This  exhibitconsists  of  nine  varieties  of  cherries,  grown  by 
Mr.  Lewellyng,  of  San  Lorenzo,  viz:  The  "Elton,"  "Plum  Stone," 
"White  Graltin,"  "May  Duke,"  "Kentish,"  "Black  Tartarian,"  "Black 
Eagle,"  "Pontiac,"  "  Worders  Early;"  three  varieties  of  California 
oranges,  raised  by  Lewellyng,  of  San  Lorenzo;  three  varieties  of 
lemons,  raised  by  Lewellj'ng,  of  San  I^orcnzo;  two  varieties  of  currants, 
"May's  Victoria,"  "  Cherry  Currants,"  raised  by  Mr.  Lewellyng;  one 
variety  nectarines,  from  Gross  Bros.,  Maiysville;  five  varieties  of 
peaches,  frotn  S.  Puriyon;  five  varieties  of  pears,  from  S.  Ixun^-on; 
eight  varieties  of  plums,  from  Mr.  (.'assid}',  Petaluma;  "Lawton  Black- 
berries," Isaac  Bird,  San  Jose;  besides  thirty  varieties  of  miscellaneous 
fruits  from  last  year's  exhibit  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association;  thirty 
varieties  of  miscellaneous  bou-bons  and  confectionery  in  wax;  six  of 
flovers;  two  of  statuar}-. 

f-e  ond — This  exhibit  is  made  of  wax,  raised  by  Mr.  Harbison,  of 
Sacramento,  and  bleached  by  ourselves. 

'J  bird — The  artistic  merit  of  the  exhibition. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ANNA  GETZ  LUCAS. 
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Oakland,  October  13th,  1873. 
Mr.  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  Sacramento  Fair  Committee: 

Dear  Sir  :  As  an  applicant  for  the  gold  modal,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
party  showing  the  highest  merit  in  that  department  of  industry  which 
I  represented^at  the  late  Fair— "  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons" — I 
claim  to  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  introducing  that  business,  and 
showing  its  practicability  and  profitableness  in  this  State  than  any  other 
man.  I  left  California  for  Enghind  two  years  ago  with  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  up— in  that  country  where  it  could  best  be  done— 
the  necessary  machinery,  with  the  latest  improvements,  which  I  accom- 
plished, by  ordering  and  overseeing  the  construction  of  two  looms,  with 
all  the'  accompanying  apparatus  of  wheels,  jacks,  winding-warping, 
and  blocking  instruments  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  of  ribbons. 

Eeturning  to  California  with  all  this  machinery  completed,  I  set  about 
the  difficult  task,  which  no  silk  weaver,  as  I  believe,  ever  attempted 
before— a  task  which  usually  requires  four  different  sets  of  machinists — 
that  of  setting  up  and  mounting  an  Alabar  loom.  This  work  I  accom- 
plished successfully.  As  to  the  difficulty  and  the  merit  of  doing  this,  I 
name  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Lenton,  who  has  been  in  the  trade  forty  years, 
and  Mr.  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  who  was  a  foreman  in  Coventry  for  twenty- 
five  years.  My  looms  are  in  good  working  order.  1  claim  to  have  made 
as  good  ribbons  as  can  be  found  in  California,  from  whatever  country 
imported,  and  that  I  can  make  any  other  quality  that  might  be  desired, 
if  the  pecuniary  means  were  afforded  me.  I  can  show  that  the  business 
is  a  very  profitable  one,  if  conducted  on  a  proper  scale,  and  that  it  could 
afford  occupation  to  hundreds  of  persons,  and  good  pay. 

I  have  made  about  two  hundred  pieces  up  to  the  present  time.  If 
you  could  see  my  machinery  at  work,  you  would  see  the  amount  of 
labor  I  have  done,  and  the  proof  it  affords  of  what  might  and  ought  to 
be  accomplished.  The  whole  cost  thus  far,  in  money  and  labor,  has 
been  borne  by  myself  alone.  I  have  often  been  encouraged  by  good 
words,  but  no  one  has  lent  me  any  material  aid.  I  think  that  some  in- 
terest'in  my  enterprise  has  been  awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  my 
work  at  the  Fair,  and,  especially,  by  the  fact  that  my  work  was  rewarded 
by  the  highest  premium.  Should  the  gold  medal  be  added  to  the  other 
hunor,  it  would  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  object  which  1  now  have 
in    view — the   establishment  of  my    business    on   a    scale    equal    to  its 

merits. 

Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  GREEN. 
Besides  the  two  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned,  1  am  permitted 


to  refer  you  to  the  Mayor  of  Oakland,  Henry  Durant,  ex-Mayors  Felton 
and  Si)uuiding,  Mr.  Henry,  Pi-esident  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Savings, 
Geo.  C.  Potter,  Thomas  W.  Antisell,  R.  V.  Ferris,  (Member  City  Council), 
W.  U.  Glascock,  Chas.  Webb  Howard,  E.  (iibbons,  Sam.  Bell  ^IcKee, 
Edward  P.  Flint,  T.  B.  Bigelow,  Sam.  Merritt,  P.  S.  Wilcox,  F.  K.. 
Shattuck,  Walter  Blair,  John  C.  Van  Wyck,  M.  D. 
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SAfRAMENTO,  September  22d,  1873. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  State  Agricultural  Society: 

(i'entlemkn:  III  the  list  of  jncmiuins  awardeil  by  the  Agrieultural 
Sofietv,  on  the  twentieth  iiiHtaiit,  was  one  lor  fil'ty  tiollars  to  Josepli 
(ireeii,  of  C)aUlaiiil,  for  the  best  ilisplay  ol"  ribbons  of  C'alilbrnia  nianu- 
fucturi'.  Understanding  that  Mr.  (ireer)  has  made  aj)pbeation  for  the 
society's  jioKl  modal,  and  havin;^  been  |)ersonally  aequairitod  with  him 
Ibr  several  years,  1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  tew  facts. 

Mr.  (Iroen  went  to  Oakland  about  ten  years  ai^o,  and  bein^i(  deter- 
mined to  earn  an  honest  livin^jj  for  himself  and  family,  eommencL't]  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  by  earryini^  berries  ai'ound  I'or  sale,  in  a  short 
time,  he  earned  enough  to  buy  a  horso  and  waijon,  then  a  little  patch  of 
^'round,  oti"  wiiicdi  Ik-  I'aiscd  his  vegetables,  and  tinally  opened  a  small 
store.  Al^out  two  years  ago,  he  advanceil  the  idea  of  manufacturing  a 
first  quality  of  ribbon  to  8Uj>ply  the  California  trade,  he  having  lieen  a 
Bilk  weaver  m  England.  Having  received  the  ])romise  of  j)ecuniary 
assistance,  he  went  to  England  anil  purehased  looms  of  the  largest  size 
and  tinest  quality.  U])on  his  return,  the  parties  with  whom  he  had 
conlraeud,  laded  to  keep  their  word  with  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
uniierlake  the  work  himself,  though  already  considerably  involved. 
The  machinery  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  it  was  expected,  an<l  when  it 
came  was  considerably  damaged  by  rust.  Mr.  Green  took  the  matdiinei-y 
to  Oakland,  and  after  considerable  labor,  manageil  to  clean  the  rust  otf, 
and  juitting  it  up  himself,  unaitlcd  by  any  one, save  his  wife  and  children, 
commenced  the  numufacture  of  silk  ribbons.  . 

Although  the  articles  made  by  him  cannot  be  surpassed,  j'ot  ho  has 
experienced  considerable  ditiiculty  in  introducing  it,  having  ntet  with  a 
great  deal  of  opi)osilion  from  the  large  imjiorting  houses,  the}'  fearing 
that  It'  the  article  was  once  inuoiluced  to  llie  public  it  would  interfere 
with  their  other  sales. 

A  coinmittee  has  already  awartled,  after  a  careful  examination  of  tho 
specimens  on  exhibilion,  tlie  premium  of  titly  dollars;  aiul,  from  one  of 
the  Committee,  1  learne<l  that,  in  his  estimation,  there  was  no  exhibition 
of  articles  which  had  so  cleail}'  earned  the  gobl  nii'ilal  as  this. 

In  order  to  enable  him  to  cairy  out  his  eiitei'prise,  Mr.  Green  mort- 
gaged his  little  home,  which  had  been  acquired  by  long  year^j  of  toil, 
and,  unless  he  can  get  aid  within  a  short  time,  the  mortgage  will  be 
Ibreclo.Hcd,  and  he  ami  his  family  homeless.  If  he  {;an  get  the  medal,  it 
will  give  his  goods  a'  name,  and  matcriall}'  aid  him  in  jirocuring  the 
assistance  of  capital,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  open  up  a  new  branch  of 
industry  in  our  State,  tho  fruits  of  which  will  not  onl}-  equal  but  sur- 
pass that  of  any  imported  gooils,  so  that  it  is  jiossible  in  lime  for  (.'ali- 
Ibrnia  to  be  an  exporter  instead  of  im])orter  of  this  class  of  goods. 

If,  on  an  exammaiion  of  the  report  made  by  tho  C'omndtteo  on 
Premiums,  and  a  perusal  of  this  letter,  you  should  determine  to  award 
tho  medal  to  Mr.  lireeii,  I  can  assure  you  that  by  so  doing  you  will 
greatly  aiil  an  honest,  sober,  and  hard-working  mechanic,  and  at  the 
same  tinte  oiler  an  inducement  for  others  to  follow  his  example. 

I  could  add  more,  but  fear  to  encroach  on  your  time. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN    H.   BUEKB. 
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FOURTH     DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Honorahle  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society's  Gold  Medals: 

The  umlersii^nied  respectfully  shows:  That  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento,  engai,''ed  iu  the  business  of  inanutacturing  and  deal- 
ino-  in  furniture,  beddiui,^,  etc.;  that  he  has  been  a  member  ol'  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Ai,n-ieultural  Society  for  the  current  year,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  last  past;  that  ho  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  society's  Fair,  held 
in  this  city  during-  the  week  ending  September  twentieth,  of  this  year, 
and  as  such,  exhibited  the  following  articles  of  furniture: 

One  laurel  walnut  trimmed  oflSce  desk,  with  revolving  shelves. 

One  walnut  lad3''s  desk. 

One  laurel  rocking  chair,  upholstered  in  silk. 

Two  laurel  eas}'  chairs,  upholstered  in  silk. 

One  laurel  walnut  trimmed  bedstead. 

One  laurel  dross  case  (bureau). 

One  laurel  washstand. 

One  laurel  sommuo. 

One  sick  ehuir. 

One  walnut  ])illow  lounge. 

One  walnut  othce  chair. 

Two  walnut  gdt-en^broidered  chairs. 

One  walnut  glass-door  wardrobe. 

Two  parlor  sets,  fourteen  pieces,  in  silk  broeatel. 

One  walnut  marble-top  side  table,  gilded. 

That  he  madcf  due  entry  of  said  articles  to  compete  for  the  society's 
gold  me<lal  ottered  for  the  most  meritorious  oxhiljition  in  the  Fourth 
Department,  as  classified  in  the  society's  schedule  of  premiums,  and 
therefore  subtnits  the  following  claims  to  be  awarded  such  gold  medal: 

1.  That  the  ai-ticles  exhibited,  as  above  stated,  are  the  product  of 
home  iiulustrj'  and  manufacture,  and  are  made  out  of  the  products  of 
this  State,  so  far  as  such  products  are  obtainable. 

2.  That  such  lurnituro  is  a  si)ecimcn  of  the  work  being  daily  and 
constantly  done  at  his  manufacturing  house,  Nos.  154,  156,  158,  and 
IGO  K  street,  in  said  eity. 

3.  lie  claims  that  the  workmanship  displayed  by  said  exhibition  is 
superior,  and  deserves  commendation  at  the  hands  of  this  honorable 
committee. 

4.  That  it  requires  a  verj-  large  capital  to  conduct  and  maintain  his 
manufacturing  sli(»pH,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by  this  committee 
when  informed  that  the  articles  exhibited,  as  above  statdl,  cost  him  tlie 
sum  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

5.  That  his  said  business  furnishes  empl()3-ment  to  tVom  ten  to  fifty 
artisans  and  workmen — artisans  and  workmen  of  the  highest  caliber — 
commanding  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day  for  their  services. 

6.  That  he  has  to  compete  with  Eastern  an<l  foreign  manufactories, 
and  ought  to  be  cncoiiragcl  in  his  competition,  in  order  that  the  prices 
of  those  articles  contributing  so  much  to  social  and  domestic  comfort 
and  happiness,  may  be  reduced. 
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7.  That,  fen*  a  number  of  3'earB  last  past,  ho  has,  at  great  expense, 
exhibited  arlicles  of  his  nianufufture  an«i  samples  of  his  workmanship 
ut  tlie  society's  Fairs,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  State. 

8.  This  claimant  represents  that,  with  suitable  encouragement  and 
recognition,  extensive  factories  for  the  manufuctui-o  of  fui-niture  and 
bedding,  etc.,  can  be  established,  furnishing  einj)loyment  to  a  large 
number  of  artisans,  and  redounding  to  the  interests  of  tlie  State;  and 
with  such  encouragement,  this  claimant  believes  he  will  bo  enabled  to 
organize  such  an  institution  in  Sacramento;  wherefore,  he  submits  his 
claims  to  the  favorable  cousideration  of  your  honorable  committee. 

JOHN  BREUNER. 
Dated  at  Sacramento,  October  25th.  1S73. 


Sacramento,  September  20th,  1S73. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  State  Fair,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three: 

Gentlemen:  U'e  beg  to  lay  before  3'ou  our  claim  to  the  society's 
gold  metlal  tor  the  mo.st  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  Fouith  I)epart- 
ment.     The  grounds  for  our  claim  are  as  follows: 

First — The  large  number  of  our  entries,  being  twentj*  in  the  Fourth 
Department,  besides  nine  in  other  departments,  and  five  special  entries. 

Second — Our  magnificent  display  of  California  juanufactured  cordage, 
which,  for  quality  and  workmanship,  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  The 
collection  embraces  the  two  largest  coils  of  rope  ever  manufactured  in  the 
State,  and  equal  to  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  Eastern  States.  This 
collection  of  ropes  has  been  made  with  great  care  and  is  deserving  of 
your  best  consideration. 

Third — Our  dis])lay  of  brass  goods,  which  we  think  will  be  admitted 
the  most  extensive  aiid  complete  ever  exhibited  in  California,  compris- 
ing almost  everything  from  a  common  beer  faucet  t(;  the  finest  and 
minutest  steam  ge^ods  manufactured. 

Fourth — Our  display  of  mechanical  tools,  which  is  also  quite  exhaust- 
ive. In  this  collection  the  engineer  and  machinist,  carjK'iiler,  cabitiet- 
maker,  blacksmith,  lumberman,  and  other  mechanics  can  find  their 
sujjplies,  besides  many  other  tools  quite  new  to  them. 

Fil'th — Our  general  display  of  hardware,  which  we  claim  to  be  the 
most  varied  and  extensive,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting  display, 
to  the  general  j)ublic,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Fair;  the  collection 
has  tho  greatest  number  of  novelties  and  is  more  useful  than  any  other 
display  in  the  department. 

Sixth — Our  collection  exhibits  the  workmanship  and  success  of  tho 
greatest  number  of  branches  of  industry,  and  although  our  display- 
necessarily  contains  much  tliat  is  of  Eastern  and  loreign  manufacture 
(no  attemjit  having  j-et  been  made  to  manufacture  them  locally),  we 
think  our  display  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  our  manufacturers,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  them  with  designs  and  patierns  for  their 
guidance. 

Seventh — Our  special  entries,  whit  h  alone  are  a  meritorious  display, 
and  one  deserving  of  your  best  consideration. 
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And  finally,  we  would  point  out  to  you  that  our  exhibition  is  spread 
over  several  departments,  which  places  us  on  an  unfair  tooting  in  com- 
peting for  the  gold  medal;  we  think  our  collection  ought  to  bo  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  confine  us  to  our  exhibits  in  tho 
Fourth  Department;  but,  apart  from  this,  we  rest  our  claim  on  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  feci  satisfied  the  matter  will  have  your  ample 
consideration. 

HUNTINGTON,    HOPKINS    &    CO. 


Sacramento,  September  20th,  1873. 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  my  claim  for  tho  gold  medal  for  the  "  Gum- 
ming Lock  Nut"  (the  right  of  which  I  control  in  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains),  in  the  Fourth  Department,  I 
respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  claims  of  supe- 
riority above  all  other  bolts. 

1st.  Simplicity:  The  principle  being  obvious,  and  readily  understood 
and  applied  by  the  most  inexperienced  laborer.  Tho  "nut  lock"  is 
positive  in  its  action;  securely  fastening  the  nut  to  tho  bolt,  at  any  point 
desired,  without  reference  to  surrounding  parts,  and  not  depending 
upon  friction,  elasticity,  or  any  other  uncertain  element. 

2d.  Cheapness:  Being  cheaper  than  any  known  device  for  the  pur- 
pose— the  railroad  track  bolts  costing  only  one  and  a  half  cents  each 
more  than  a  common  bolt. 

3d.  Etrectiveness:  Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past 
four  years,  in  every  conceivable  position,  and  not  a  single  bolt  has  over 
been  known  to  fail. 

4th.  Durability:  The  bolts  being  alwaj^s  firm  in  their  position,  the 
friction  is  greatly  reduced,  and  their  durability  doubled. 

5th.  Universal  adaptation:  Eeing  applicable  to  bolts  of  any  size,  or 
in  any  position,  and  equally  useful  for  railroad  tracks,  cars,  engines, 
bridges,  machinery,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  reapers,  mills, 
elevators;  in  fact,  every wdiere  that  bolts  and  nuts  are  used. 

6tb.  Adjustability;  Being  readily  adjusted  with  a  wrench  at  any 
time,  and  tho  nut  removed  and  replaced  as  often  as  desired,  without 
injury  to  either  bolt  or  nut. 

7th.  Correctness  of  principle:  The  action  of  the  nut  in  cutting  its 
own  thread  in  the  soft  metal  kc}',  causes  all  the  slack  between  the  bolt 
and  nut  to  be  taken  up,  utilizes  the  whole  strength  of  tho  threads  of 
both  nut  and  bolt,  prevents  any  rocking  motion  of  the  nut  upon  the 
bolt,  thus  saving  wear  upon  tho  threads,  and  causing  the  whole  strain 
upon  the  bolt  to  be  coincident  with  its  axis,  and  not  at  any  angle 
thereto. 

The  economy  of  using  these  bolts  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  varies,  of  course,  with  the  uses  to  which  they  arc  put.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  in  their  use  as  "track  bolts"  upon  railroads,^ 
their  whole  additional  cost  is  repaid  in  ninety  days,  by  tho  one  item  of 
eaving  in  wages  of  the  "  section  hand,"  employed  in  screwing  up  looso 
nuts,  besides  the  groat  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  track  and  rolling 
stock,  which  is  incalculable.  The  increased  safetj'-  anil  durability  of 
cars,  carriages,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  fitted  with   these   bolts,  ia 

22 ("irri-j 
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too  obyioiiR  to  roquiro  Pommoiit;  nml  ii  is  tlio  only  dovipc  known  that 

"■  "  inljillilly  correct  tho  tt'iidi'iicy  of  nuts  to  shako  h.osc  upon  iron  and 

Jt-n  railway  brid^jes.     Thcso  b^olu  are  used  on  ninety  railroads. 


will 

WOOl 


Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  KIP. 


Sacramento,  November  12tli,  1S73. 
State  Agricultural  Society  ami  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  W,>  aj. plied  for  the  gold  medal  otrcrod  hv  the  society,  in 
tho  Fourih  Dej.arlinent,  for  the  hesL  disjilay  of  brass  i^oods,  whiih  were 
all  of  C'alloriiia  manufacture,  eonsi.stini,'"'  of  tho  following  articles: 
Iwenly-four  ddlerent  patterns  of  pa.lloeks;  railroad,  ship,  auil  store 
locks;  ihirtt-en  ditlercnt,  styles  of  door  locks,  and  other  brass  articles, 
consisting  of  meter  cocks,  service  cocks,  hose  bihbs,  hose  co«i)ling8,' 
and  lour  dilVercnt  iJatterns  of  beer  faucets,  an.!  :i  .:>,,,,I,.  ,.f  our  brass 
castings  for  locks. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A  DA. MS  cV  WAD.SWORTIT, 

No.  Til  J  street,  ^acranicnto. 


'lo  the  Committee  on  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  Fourth  Department: 

Gentlemen:  Wo  desire  to  be  considered  an  applicant  for  the 
society  s  g(dd  medal  of  the  Fourth  Dei)ariment.  for  having  made  tho 
niost  meniorious  disi>lay  in  that  department,  an. I,  as  a  basis  of  our 
claim,  we  resi)ectfully  show  as  follows,  to  wit:  We  exhibited  six  safes, 
manulacturrd  by  Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  weighing  twentythree  thou- 
sand SIX  hundred  pounds  in  the  aggregate,  and  consisting  of  three 
varieties  VIZ.:  two  purely  burglar  proof,  two  purely  riro  proof,  and  two 
lire  and  burglar  j)roof  combined. 

Wo  also  <lis|dayod  designs  aii.l  drawings,  showing  accuratelv  tho  con- 
struetioii  of  our  safes  and  locks,  so  that  they  miuhi  be  iborou'dily  un- 
derslood  And  we  fua-ther  call  yonr  attention  to  our  disj.iay  of 'bank 
locks,  all  ot  our  own  manufacture  (not  being  di.splayfd  bv^my  other 
exhibitors  m  this  line);  ahso  specimens  of  conical  'steel  "bolt's,  solid 
welded  corners  of  steel  and  iron,  drill  j.roof  steel  plates,  combined  with 
iron  (tlu«e  being  the  lirst  evir  exhibilrd  on  this  eoa.sl  at  any  Fair^ 
Hpucimens  ot  the  (he  proof  tilling  of  our  safes,  and  many  other  articles 
pertaining  to  the  .kmgn  and  contruction  of  safes  and  locKs-our  entire 
disj.lay  costing  us  thi\e  hundred  dollars. 

In  presenting  the  above  for  your  consideration  wo  have  simply 
stated  lacts,  and  while  we  claim  tho  best  display  in  the  Fourth  Uepart 
meut,  you  will  please  remember  that  our  articles  are  not  easily  moved 
and  transportnl  as  smaller  articles  are;  yet  you  will  at  oneo  ice  from 
the  nature  ot  our  articles,  that  it  would  bo  <lilHcult  to  present  a 
numerous  variety  as  others  ,lid  in  this  department,  of  smaller  and 
lit'htcr  articles.     And  we  Icel  assured,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  admit  tho 
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importance  of  obtaining  perfection  in  this  line,  as  it  protects  the  savings 
and  wealth  of  all  classes  fi'oni  the  huiuls  of  those  who  would  rob  and 
steal. 

While  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  our  exhibition  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  the  articles  exliibited  on  that  tiooi",  and  alti'acted  the  attention  of 
large  numbers  of  visitors,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands, 
and  willingly  abide  yonv  decision.  For  further  reference  please  see 
inclosed  circulars. 

We  remain  j'ours,  very  respectfully, 

HALL'S   SAFE   AND   LOCK   COMPANY. 

By  W.  G.  Williams,  Agent. 


Sacramento,  September  18th,  1873, 

To  the  Committee  of  Aioards  on  Articles  of  California  Manufacture,  Class 
Seven : 

Gentlemen:  In  placing  our  long  established  H.  k  L.  axle  grease  again 
on  exhibition,  we  are  emboldened  to  aslc  that  our  manufacture  shall 
receive  your  special  attention. 

For  over  twenty  years  our  brand  (H.  &  L.)  has  been  before  the  public, 
"where  it  has  won  for  itself  a  widespread  reputation,  and  we  claim  that 
no  single  article  of  manutactui'e  has  ever  before  attained  the  popularity 
and  favor  which  has  attached  to  the  H.  &  L.  axle  grease — since  its  first 
inception  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three — not  only  in  California, 
but  throughout  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  respectfully  claim  from  you,  as  a 
crowning  triumph,  that  you  should  place  our  invention  among  the 
highest  awards  ottered  by  the  State.  We  feel  that  we  have  honestly 
earned,  an(l  are  hoiiorabij'  entitled  to  that  distinction  at  your  hands,  for 
however  humble  the  invention  in  itself,  it  has  proved  of  more  real  value 
in  its  application  as  a  lubricant  than  any  anil  all  of  the  spurious  imita- 
tions which  have  so  constantly  been  brouirht  to  bear  against  it. 

Placing  confidence  in  your  justice  and  liberality,  in  giving  our  claim 
your  most  caruiul  consideration,  we  are,  gentlemen,  yours,  very  respect- 
fully, 

IIUCKS    &  LAMBERT. 


FIFTH     DEPARTMENT. 


Sacramento,  September  ll'th,  1873. 

To  the  Tlonorahle  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
Co/ainittee  on  Gold  Medals: 

The  undersigned,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  would   represent  and  ."^how  that 
she  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  present  State  Fair,  of  canned  fruits,  pre- 
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hiivcs  jollies,  pickles,  luandy  poaches  and  pears,  catsup,  and  claims  and 
prosoiits  her  pt-tition  for  u  guld  medal,  in  uddilion  to  the  picuiiuins  to 
which  "he  may  he  adjmii^'cd. 

Exhibit-  No'  1.  I  c.\h:hil  thirty  two  varieties  of  canned  fruits,  as 
per  81  htdule  No.  1. 

No.  l!.  I  cxiiibit  thirty  one  varieties  of  preserves,  as  per  schedule 
No.  2. 

Ho.  3.  One  hundred  and  eleven  glasses  containing  fort^'-eight 
varieties  of  jellies,  as  j>er  schedule  No.  3. 

Ho.  4.     Fort}-  varieties  of  |)ickle8,  a.s  per  scIkhIuIc  No.  4. 

No.  5.  Two  varieties  of  hran<ly  peaches,  and  two  varieties  of  brandy 
J)eur8. 

No.  G.  Also,  exhibit  four  varieties  of  catsup,  see  schedule  No.  G, 
hereunto  attached.     All  these  are  in  the  Fifth  J)epartment. 

All  these  are  the  work  and  labor  of  my  own  hands,  done  the  piescnt 
fruit  season,  at  n)}'  home,  near  the  City  of  Sacramento.  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  recogtiize  my  claim  or  petition  lor  a  gold  medal, 
whi(  h.  if  awarded,  I  will  ever  prize  as  an  heirloom  to  be  handed  down 
to  my  children. 

J^cspectfully, 

MRS.  J.  P.  ODBERT. 

SCHEDULE   TO    PETITION    FOR    A    GOLD    MK1).\L. 

No.  1 — Canned  fruits:  Huckleberry,  elderberry,  tomatoes,  blue  fig, 
blue  plum,  liartlett  pear,  yellow  freestone. i)each,  white  freestone  i)eaeh, 
yellow  clingstone  peach,  quince,  sweet  apjiles,  white  nectarine,  Bartlett 
pear,  sour  apple,  blue  nectarine,  c^^g  plum,  cu>'rants,  muscat  graj)e,  white 
clingstone  peach,  rod  plums,  white  blackberries,  black  Tartarian  cherry, 
apricot.  crabiii>ple,  blackberr\'.  white  Malaga  tig,  gooseberry,  pie  j)lant, 
Rlrawberries,  i)ie  melon,  pineapple. 

No.  2 — Preserves:  Gooseberry,  blue  fig,  white  clingtone  peach,  white 
Malaga  fig.  Fn^ich  i)rune,  citron,  Jiartlett  pear,  black  Tartarian  cherry, 
egg  jdum,  iiiuskmelon  lianana,  elderberry,  yellow  freestone  j)each,  wliite 
chcrr}-,  <iirranls,  canteloupe,  strawberry,  watermelon,  crab  apple,  toma- 
toes, apiicot,  blue  nectarine,  blue  jiium.  yellow  clingstone  peaeii,  white 
nectarine,  muscat  grape,  oranges,  pineapple,  (luitices.  apples,  blackbeiMy. 

No.  3 — Jellies,  forty  eight  vai-ieties:  Orange,  pie  i)lanl,  tomato,  French 

f)rune,  wild  gra]>e,  i)iiieapp'e,  strawberry,  crabapj)lo,  ajnMccjt,  white 
dackbeiry,  apple  flavored,  watermelon,  (lerman  jtrune,  white  Malaga 
fig,  egg  plum,  canteloupe,  blue  damson  j)lum,  JJartlett  i)ear,  white  muscat 
griipe,   huckleberry,  cucumber,    HIack  Prince    graj)e,    blackberry,   lime, 

i'ooseberr}',  nectarine,  black  I'aspbeny,  elderberry,  green  gage,  quince, 
llhotle  Island  greening,  red  Ti-cmanis  grape,  blue  fig.  currant,  peach, 
Lo8  Angeles  grape,  blackberry,  lemon,  Innbertwig  apple,  plum  (variety 
not  known),  cranlierry,  muscat  wine,  pomegranate,  bell  Agatha  cherry, 
white  o.xheart  cherry,  Koxbury  russet  a])jde,  jiarbary  rose  grape, 
qainco. 

No.  4 — Pickles,  lorty  varieties:  Citron,  martenoes,  red  cabbage,  Los 
Angeles  grape,  limes,  China  beans,  egg  plant,  jH'])pers,  okra,  muscat 
grape,  canteloupe,  oranges,  i-ed  onions,  nn'xed  pickles,  plain  pickled 
cucuudjcrs,  blue  j>lum,  apples,  white  onions,  niushrooms,  olives,  gher- 
kins, nasturtion  seeils,  tomatoes,  nectarines,  white  freestone  peach, 
jellow   Ireebtoue  peach,   cauliflower,    asparagus,    apricot,    white  cling- 
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stone  peach,  yellow  clingstone   peach,  egg  plant,  white  cabbage,  Bart- 
lett  pear  (two  jars),  blue  fig,  China  cucumber,  eggs,  beets,  wallics  or 
Digger  Indian   nuts,  artichokes,  two  varieties  of  China  pickles. 
•    No.  5 — Brand}^  fruit:  Bartlett  pear,  Duchess  d'Angeulenie,  white  cling- 
stone peach,  yellow  clingstone  poach. 

No.  6 — Catsups:  Tomato,  cucumber,  mushroom,  plum. 


To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  on  exhibition  some  samples  of  beet  sugar, 
manufactured  by  the  "Sacramento  Valie}' Beet  Sugar  Company,"  for 
which  we  desire  to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the  Fifth  Department,  for 
the  most  meritorious  exhibition  of  sugar  in  that  department. 

We  claim,  firstly,  ours  to  be  the  most  meritorious  disi)lay,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  sugar  manufactured  in  California,  out  of  beets  grown 
in  California,  and  that  its  success  and  the  introduction  of  so  great  a 
branch  of  industry  as  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  this  State  is 
entirely  due  to  the  efforts,  exertions,  and  perseverance  of  the  managers 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

Secondly,  we  claim  that  the  sugar  manufactured  by  this  compatiy  is 
far  superior  to  all  other  sugar  on  this  coast,  as  it  is  free  of  all  alkaline 
matter,  dust,  or  other  adulterations,  and  being  a  genuine  article,  excels 
in  sweetness,  quantity,  and  quality. 

You  will  please  also  consider  tliat  the  sugar-making  interest  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  home  productions,  and  that  there  are  many 
men  in  our  midst  who  depend  entirely  upon  their  handiwork  for  sup- 
port, and  to  many  such  we  are  constantly  giving  employment,  employing 
at  the  present  time  about  five  hundred  men,  and  continually  increasing 
our  force  and  enlarging  our  works  as  the  times  command. 

That  this  enterprise,  which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  on  this  coast,  is 
deserving  of  your  attention  and  encouragement,  is  obvious.  We  there- 
fore kindly  submit  our  claims  for  the  gold  medal  to  your  honest  judg- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

SACEAMENTO  VALLEY  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY, 

Per  A.  J.  Wetzlar,  Secretary. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Committee  on  the  Award  of  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  In  the  Sixth  I^epartmcnt,  I  claim  that  I  make  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition,  and  that  which  represents  an  industry  which, 
if  fostered  and  encouraged,  will  eventually  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  our  State,  viz:  dried  and  preserved  fruits.     I 
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bad  on  exhibition  twcnty-tuo  varieties  under  >{I ass,  and  several  hundred 
puuntis  in  unilomi  j)atl\a;;fs,  a«  it  is  prepared  lor  ntarket — nioro  in 
quanlit}'  than  ail  other  exiiihitors  conihineil — and  received  from  u  dis- 
criniinatini^  CMnnniilli'e  u  majority  ol"  the  premiunjs  otteretl  b}'  the 
society.  I  hrheve  the  business  oJ  Iruit  liryin;;  to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
prospective  value  of  any  indublry  rejiretjenied  in  this  dej)artmcnl,  which 
is  a  stroni;  ar;^unient  in  favor  of  its  receiving  the  gohi  medal. 

IJe.spectlully  submitted  by  K.F.AIKEN. 

To  the  Awarding  Committee  of  the  Gold  Medal: 

\ 

Gents:  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  3'our  society,  I,  in  brief,  pre- 
sent some  of  the  reasons  lor  m}'  claim  to  the  i^old  m<-«fal  offered  for  tho 
most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  iSixth  j)ci»:irtnient  of  A'our  list  of 
premiums. 

My  table  contained  over  one  hundred  distinct  and  named  varieties  of 
npples,  and  seventy-five  distinct  varieties  of  ])ears,  in  cultivation  by- 
nurserymen,  embracing  tliose  not  suited  to  our  soil  and  clime,  as  well 
as  those  best  adajUed  to  it,  thus  enablini^  the  observini;  tree  planter  to 
choose  for  himself  what  he  will  j)lani,  instead  of  dcpendinij  upon  tho 
tree  peddler  to  select  for  him.  Among  the  pears  was  oiie  plate  of 
seckel.s,  which  the  universal  verdict  of  all  the  fruit  growers  present 
pronounced  the  largest  ever  exhibited,  nieasurirg  ten  and  one  half 
inches  in  circumference.  Also,  in  the  great  variety,  representing  as 
man}-  or  more  of  the  varied  fruits  and  nuts  as  all  the  otiier  exhibitors 
of  green  Iruits,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  quinces,  ]»eaches,  i)ltims, 
nectarines,  grapes,  and  of  the  troi)icaI  fruits:  the  orange,  lemon,  olive, 
tig,  i>ornegrariale,  and  ])ricklv  ])ear;  of  the  nuts,  California  walnuts, 
English  walnuts,  Italian  chestnuts,  and  almonds;  furnishing  a  collection 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  citizen  and  instructive  to  the  stranger; 
showing  a  greater  variet}-  of  the  i»roducts  of  the  temperate  and  trop- 
ical zone  grown  in  one  locality,  and  in  greater  periection,  than  can  be 
exhibited  in  any  country  outside  our  favored  iState. 

Respectfully  submitted.  D.  C.  YOUNG. 


SKVENT II    1 )  I  :paiitm  I  :xt 


To   the   Commitfee  on  Award  of  Hold  Medals  hy  the   Stiile  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemkn:  We,  the  undersigned,  claim  that  wo  are  entitled  to  the 
award  of  the  g<dd  medal  ottered  for  (he  most  meritorious  exhibition  in 
llie  Seventh  ])epartnn'nt,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First— We  had  iht-  largest  variety  and  most  artistically  executed 
work  in  marble  ever  exhibited  at  any  Fair  held  in  the  .Slate. 

Second— For  the  reason  that,  in  monumental  work,  every  design  was 
original,  and  executed  iu  the  highest  sljle  of  art. 
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Third — That  all  Avork  exhibited  b}''  us  would  bear  the  closest  criti- 
cisms, both  as  to  jjroportion  and  execution. 

Fourth — That  out  sculpture  of  spread-wine;  doves  required  more  skill 
and  art  than  any  piece  of  work  in  marble  ever  exhibited  at  a  Fair  in 
this  State,  maintaining  their  true  proportions  in  every  particular. 

Fifth — Because  our  exhibition  was  of  more  mone^'ed  value  tban  ever 
exhibited  at  our  State  Fairs,  in  the  lino  of  tine  arts. 

Sixth — For  the  reason  that  wo  spared  neither  time  or  money  to  make 
the  exhibition  in  our  department  wortliy  of  the  State. 

Seventh — Because  the  larger  portion  of  our  exhibit  was  wrought  in 
California  marble,  thus  disjjlaying  our  resources,  in  producing  a  marble 
as  tine  in  texture  and  capable  of  greater  relief  than  any  other  marble 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  of  which  is  resijcctlully  submitted  for  3'our  consideration. 

AITKEN  &  LUCE. 


San  Francisco,  September  22d,  1873. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medal  Awards: 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  enter  my  exhibit  of  oil  pictures  for  the 
gold  metial  to  be  awarded  in  the  art  department,  and  base  my  claims  as 
follows:  For  the  best  collection  of  paintings;  for  the  best  landscape  in 
oil;  foi*  the  best  fruit  piece;  for  the  best  oil  painting;  all  of  which 
received  first  premiums. 

Very  respectfully, 

NOETON  BUSH. 
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RErOIlT  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1873. 


To  the  Gili/ornia  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlkmen:  We  have  tho  honor  to  report  the  result  of  our  examiua- 
tion  and  conclusions,  as  follows: 

GOLD    MEUAL,    FIRST    DEPARTMENT — LIVE    STOCK. 

The  tneilal  in  this  department  was  awarded  to  Carr  i^-  Chapman, 
rtahil.in.  Monterey  County,  California,  for  their  herd  of  short-horned 
I)urham  slock. 

•  D.  M.  IJEAVLS 

E.  C.  si>s\;leterry, 

Committee. 

Seco.nd  Department— To  Tollard  A:  CarviU,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, for  carriages. 

Third  Department— To  Jos.  Green,  Oakland,  California,  for  silk 
ribbon. 

Foi  rtii  Department— To  John  Bruener,  Sacramento,  California,  for 
California  manufactured  furniture. 

Fifth  Department  — Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Su.^ar  Company,  for 
suL'ar.  1      ^' 

Sixth  Department— D.  C.  Younir,  Sonoma,  California,  for  fruit. 
Seventh    Department- To  Aitken   .^  Luce,    Sacramento,  California, 
lor  marble  work. 

E.  B.   KEXYOX, 

H.  M.  LAIJUE, 

AVM.   KHHv, 

D  U  N  C A  X  B  E  A  U  M  0  N  T, 

P.  U.  KLSSELL, 

Committee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sacramento,  September  22d,  1873. 

To   the  Honorable   the   Board   of  State   Agriculture,  per   Kobert   Beck 
Secretary.  ' 

Gentlemen:  Notice  of  your  very  kind  resolution  and  one  hundred 
dollars  for  my  services  during  the  Fair,  have  been  duly  received  by  me, 
for  which  I  return  many  thanlcs.  Your  vole  of  thanks  I  appreciate  and' 
accept.  Inclosed  please  find  the  one  hundred  dollars  which  I  beg  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  society,  and  take  as  much  pleasure  hi  so 
doing  as  you  did  in  presenting  the  same. 

Predicting  for  the  society  many  years  of  success  in  its  noble  under- 
taking, 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  with  much  respect, 

MES.  HOEACE  ADAMS. 


Consulate  OP  Japan  for  California,  U.S.  A.,  | 
San  Francisco,  January  5th,  1874.        '  j 
Eobert  JiECK,  Esq., 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Sacramento,  California: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  making  inquirj-  as  to  the 
quantity  of  stock,  horses,  and  sheep  that  have  been  sent  to  Japan  from 
this  port  during  the  past  two  years. 

Not  having  statistics  of  the  number  shipped  by  other  parties,  I  can 
on  I}'  give  you  a  statement  of  such  animals  as  were  shipped  by  myself 
during  the  period  named,  viz: 

Cows  and  bulls gg 

Horses 22 

Mules 2 

Sheep 274 

Jack 2 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  1  think  there  must  have  been  on  the 
(40)  forty  steamships  sailing  for  Japan  during  the  period  named,  sent 
by  outside  parties,  an  average  of  say  four  horses,  ami  ten  cows  and 
bulls,  in  addition  to  those  siiipped  by  this  Consulate.  There  were  a  very 
few  sheep  and  swine  sent,  also  (probably  not  tifty  head  of  both),  during 
the  same  period. 

23— (•erf) 
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The  domniid  for  hccf  in  Japan  in  fast  reducing  the  native  stock  of 
cattle,  prices  for  which  are  reported  as  being  nearly  douhlc  those  pre- 
vftilinL'  some  two  years  since.  Plans  are  now  heing  made  for  importing 
and  raising  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle  in  Japan,  and  probably  the  pres- 
ent year  will  see  all  the  steamers  running  to  Yokohama  carrying  full 
deck  loads  of  cattle,  say  thirty  head  per  steamer. 

Hoping  the  above  will  answer  the  purpose  you  desire, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HORACE  D.  DUNN, 

Acting  Consul  of  Japan. 


BIENNIAL    REPORT 


SURVEYOR    GENERAL 


DEQEMBER,    1871,    TO    AUGUST,    1878. 


To  llis  Excellcnc}', 

Newton  BooTn, 

Ciovcruor  of  California: 

Sir:  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foUowiniif  report  of  my  offi- 
cial transactious,  IVom  December  Ibiirth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

1  am,  very Tcspect full}',  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  GARDNER, 
Surveyor  (Jeneral  and  ex  officio  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office. 


REPORT. 


The  State  of  California,  commencing  at  about  thirty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  Latitude,  extends  north  to  the  forty-second  parallel, 
having  an  average  width  of  about  four  degrees,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eightj^  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  acres.  vSo  far  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
my  office,  there  are  about  five  thousand  government  townships  in  the 
State  (whole  and  fractional);  of  these,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  have  been  survej^ed  by  the  United  States,  prior  to  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  remainder  being  unsur- 
veyed.  The  State  of  California,  under  the  several  Acts  of  Congress,  is 
granted  the  following  lands: 

First — Under  the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  September  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  State  is  granted  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

Second — Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  September  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  the  State  is  granted  all  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  within  her  border. 

Third — Under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  three,  the  State  is  granted  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  in  each  township,  or  indemnity  therefor  in  cases  where 
the  State  cannot  perfect  her  title,  b}'  reason  of  Spanish  grants  or  prior 
sales  by  the  United  States.  This  grant  comprises  one  eighteenth  (J^) 
of  all  the  land  in  the  State,  or  an  aggregate  area  of  about  six  millions 
of  acres. 

Fourth — Under  section  twelve,  of  the  same  Act,  the  State  is  granted 
seventy-two  sections,  or  I'orty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres,  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning. 

Fifth — Under  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  same  Act,  the  State  is 
granted  ten  sections  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 

Sixth — Under  the  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  Acts  amendator3' thereof,  the  State  is  granted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

In  addition  to  these  grants,  the  State,  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty,  is 
the  owner  of  all  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  within  her  borders. 

GRANT     OF     SIXTEENTH     AND     THIRTY-SIXTH     SECTIONS,    AND     LANDS    IN     LIEU 

THEREOF. 

On  entering  upon  my  off.cial  duties,  the  files  of  my  office  containcii  u 
large  number  of  unapproved  applications  under  this  grant,  made  during 
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tho  inlminist ration  of  iii}"  proilo(.o.Hsor.  An  oxaniination  of  thcHC  jtppli- 
caliuns  ilisilosod  llio  lu'ccssity  ol"  prot-urin:;  from  the  several  United 
Stsitet*  Lauil  ()(lii'es,  cerlirieates  as  to  the  coiiditioii  of  tlie  hinds  apphed 
for.  These  eenitiralcs  were  obLaaied,  and  wlierover  practicuhlo,  tho 
applications  on  tile  were  approved. 

i)urin^  tlie  Iweuty  months  endin::;  August  first,  ci^'htoen  hundreil  and 
seventy-three,  I  have  issued  approvals  of  two  tliousaml  one  huiulred  and 
thirteen  aj>plieations  for  school  lands,  embracinij  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  eight  hundreil  and  nine  acres;  these  lands  being  prin- 
cipally situated  in  the  Counties  of  Los  Angeles,  8au  Bernardino,  .San 
iMego,  Kern,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Mono,  Inyo,  Siskiyou,  Lassen,  Shasta,  and 
Tehama. 

I'avment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  u[)oii  two  hundred  and 
rtfty  nine  thousand  live  hundred  and  twenty-tive  acres  of  the  land,  for 
which  such  approvals  were  issued,  which  ])aymenls,  consisting  of 
twenty  i>er  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  one  years  interest  upon  the 
unpaid  balance,  amoinit  to  about  si-venty  live  tliousand  dollars. 

Applications  embracing  au  area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  huiulred  and  eighty-three  acres,  have  been  forfeited  for 
non  payment,  and  the  land  has  reverted  to  the  State,  as  provided  by 
law.  The  aggregate  of  these  forfeitures  is  large,  but  is  attributable, 
generally,  to  natural  causes.  During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and 
8ixty-eight  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  much  excitement 
existed  upon  all  matters  relating  to  real  estate  in  (.'ulifornia,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  tield  was  open  tor  speculation.  Tiands  wore  applied  for 
indiscriminately,  with  v.-rv  little  regard  to  location,  value,  or  (juality, 
with  the  expectation  of  realizing  largely  ti'om  future  sales  tlicreot'.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  reaction,  and  real  estate,  t'or  speculative  pur- 
poses, has  commaiuled  neither  ready  sale  nor  prices  commensurate  with 
Its  value,  lience,  when  this  large  number  of  approvals  was  made  by  me, 
and  the  a]»i)licants  comjiellcd  t<»  niake  iiaymeiit  lor  the  lands  applieil  lor, 
circumstances  diil  not  seem  to  them  to  justify  the  expenditure,  except  in 
instances  where  laiuls  were  of  known  value.  .N[ost  of  these  Ibrfeited 
lands — except  where  known  to  be  valueless  »^as  in  the  Moliavo  Desort) — 
have  been  reapplied  for,  and,  under  more  fuvorublo  circumstauces,  the 
Slate  will  eventually  realize  from  their  sale. 

There  have  been  tiled  in  my  office,  Irom  Deeomber  iourth,  eighteen 
hundred  ami  seventy-one,  to  August  tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  sovoutj'- 
three,  applications  under  this  grant  for  lands  embracing  an  area  of  seven 
hundred  and  iwenty-lbur  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -eight 
acres.  These  applications  have  (when  jiracticable)  been  approved  by 
me,  and  in  most  instances  payment  made  thereon. 

A  large  number  ol"  contested  cases  which  had  accumulated,  I  have 
disposed  of,  api>roving  some  aiul  rejecting  others.  1  have  rejected  over 
nine  hundred  ai)plications,  from  which  rejections  no  appeals  have  been 
taken,  and  in  which  my  action  has  boon  tinal.  Fifty-six  cusos  of  con- 
flict have  been  certitieil  b}'  me  to  the  proper  Courts  tor  judicial  determi- 
nation. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  General  Land  Office,  at  Washing- 
ton, during  my  term  of  office  and  prior  to  August  tirst,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  lists  embrueing  in  the  aggregate  ninety-nine 
ihousund  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  certiried  by  tho  United  States 
to  the  State  of  California,  in  lieu  of  or  as  iiidemniiy  for  sixteenth  or 
lhirty-^ixth  sections,  which  have  been  lost  to  the  State.     Tho  total  num- 
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ber  of  acres  certified  to  the  State  under  this  ^rant  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  but 
few  applications  for  lands  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  sections 
have  been  made.  This  is  accounted  for  \>y  the  fact  that  applications 
had  been  made  prior  to  that  time  for  an  amount  of  land  nearly  equaling 
in  area  the  lands  lost  to  the  State,  and  for  which  she  would,  under  the 
prevailing  construction  of  the  grant,  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  Also, 
upon  tho.dute  last  mentioiu'd.  section  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
Political  Code  went  into  effect,  providing  that  no  applicant  of  this  class 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  while  before  that  time  there  was  no  limit  or  restriction  as  to 
quantity. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  this  grant, 
which,  as  expressed  by  Congress,  appear  to  me  to  be  absolute  and  posi- 
tive, without  conditions  or  reservations.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
title  to  these  lands  passed  to  and  became  vested  in  the  State  at  the  time 
of  the  grant,  the  subsequent  survey  thereof  by  the  United  States  operat- 
ing merely  as  a  partition  and  segregation  of  State  lands  from  those  of 
the  public  domain.  lam  supported  in  this  opinion  by  judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  highest  ortier,  and  by  logical  conclusions,  having  for  their 
premises  the  terms  of  the  grant  itself.  All  other  grants  made  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States,  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  lands  of  a 
mineral  character,  while  this  grant  does  not.  The  Act  of  Congress,  in 
making  this  grant,  allows  the  State  indemnity  only  for  such  of  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty  sixth  sections  as  have  been  lost  to  the  State  b}'  reason 
of  prior  grants  or  preemption,  but  provides  no  indemnit}'  for  loss  to  the 
State  occasioned  b}-  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  granted.  About 
one  third,  or  two  millions  of  acres  of  this  grant,  is  located  within  the 
mineral  belt,  and  had  Congress  intended  a  reservation  tln;reof,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  the  Act  itself  would  have,  in  terms,  expressed 
it,  and  protected  its  grantee  b}'  providing  indemnity  for  the  loss.  On 
the  part  oi  the  State,  therefore,  submission  by  her  to  any  ruling  of  the 
General  Land  Office  recognizing  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  make 
such  reservation,  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  pecuniary  loss  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  becomes  imperative  that  an}'  such  reservation, 
or  any  action  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office  tending  to  recog- 
nize such  reservation,  be  resisted  with  energy  and  promptness,  and  be 
submitted  lo  only  when  so  decreed  by  the  highest  tribunal.  I  will  i-efer, 
in  support  of  my  position  in  this  behalf,  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in  the  case  of  Sherman  v.  Bate/;,  as,  also,  to 
the  cases  of  Higgins  v.  Houghton,  25  Cal.,  p.  255;  Doll  v.  Meactor,  16  Cal., 
p.  296;  and  Van  Valkenberg  v.  McCloud,  21  Cal.,  p.  330.  The  Suj)reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  also  made  frt-quent  ducisions  tending  to 
the  same  end,  as  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Roberts,  18  Howard,  p.  17;^, 
and  niany  others  of  like  character. 

Admitting  my  position  to  be  correct,  and  the  grant  to  be  as  contended — 
a  grant  "  in  preseuti  " — the  title  passing  to  the  State  at  the  date  of  the 
grant.  State  legislation  is  required  for  the  j)rotection  of  settlers  upon 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  who  have  purchased  from  the  United 
Slates,  and  for  whose  lands  the  Slate  has  received  indemnity.  -\n  Act 
relinquishing  the  right  of  the  State  to  such  lands,  and  granting  them  to 
the  purchasers  thereof  from  the  United  States  (excepting,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  said  land  ho€  been  sold  as  mineral),  would  be  but  equitable, 
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oflfering  every  protection  to  the  settler,  and  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
our  Government. 

GRANT    OF    FIVE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND   ACRES. 

There  has  been  certified  over  to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  for  internal  iinijrovements, 
from  December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven tj'-three,  tliirty-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres,  making  the  total  of  lands  certified  to' 
the  State  under  this  grant,  prior  to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty -three  and  sixty-two  one  hundredths  acres. 

I  have  received  and  filed  twenty-two  warrant  applications  under  this 
grant,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres. 

GRANT   OF    SEVENTY-TWO    SECTIONS. 

There  has  been  certified  over  to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  from 
December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres;  and  the  total  number  of  acres  so  certified  under  this 
grant  prior  to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven tj^-three,  is  forty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  four,  or  very  nearly  all  of  the  grant. 

GRANT    OF    TEN    SECTIONS. 

The  total  number  of  acres  certified  to  the  State  under  this  grant  is 
three  thousand  tw^o  hundred  and  three,  being  about  one  half  of  the 
grant. 

SWAMP   AND   OVERFLOWED   LANDS. 

The  United  States  has  listed  to  the  State  under  this  grant,  from 
December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres;  and  has,  during  the  same 
time,  patented  to  the  State  lands  that  had  been  pi-eviously  listed, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fortj'-three  acres.  The  total  amount  of  this  class  of  land  listed  to  tlie 
State  prior  to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-three,  is  one 
million  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  acres.  And  the  total  amount  of  land  patented  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  previous  to  said  date,  is  one  million  two  hundred  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres — the  patenting  having 
very  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  listing. 

GRANT   OF   ONE   HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY   THOUSAND   ACRES. 

There  has  been  certified  thus  far  to  the  State  under  this  grant,  thirty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twentj^-four  acres.  I  am  unable  to  give 
information  as  to  the  disposition  and  sale  of  lands  under  this  grant,  as 
the  management  of  the  same  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  has  all  been  sold  by  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  such  portions  thereof  as  are  reserved  for 
location  under  outstanding  school  land  warrants.  The  grant  of  seventy- 
two  sections,  and  the  grant  often  sections,  have  all  been  sold. 

PATENTING    OF     LANDS. 

From  December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  there  have  been  issued  to  pur- 
chasers from  the  State,  patents  for  four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six  (413,556)  acres  of  State  lands,  as  follows: 

Grant  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixt^'-three  acres. 

Grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  thirty-six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty -nine  and  twenty-seven  one  hundredths  acres. 

Grant  of  seventy-two  sections,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  and  forty-three  one  hundredths  acres. 

Grant  of  ten  sections,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two  and  ten  one  hundredths  acres. 

Tide  lands,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  and  twenty  one 
hundredths  acres. 

register's    CERTIFICATES. 

I  have  issued  certificates  for  the  return  to  purchasers  ot  moneys  paid 
by  them  to  the  State  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  State  lands,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  ($17,522  16).  Of  this  amount,  fifteen 
thousand  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  seven  cents  (§15,071  07)  being 
])a}  able  out  of  the  School  Land  Fund,  and  two  thousand  fonr  hundred 
and  fifty-one  dollars  and  nine  cents  (§2,451  09)  out  of  the  Swamp  Land 
Funds  of  the  several  counties.  In  the  majority  of"  instances,  these  cer- 
tificates have  been  issued  upon  old  unsurvej'ed  locations  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Land  District,  which  have  since  proved  not  to  be  the  j^roperty  of 
the  State.  These  certificates  are  issued  as  provided  in  section  sixty- 
three  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-eight  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments,  ancl  in  section  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-one  of  the  Political  Code. 

STATE   AGENCY    AT    WASHINGTON. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
passed  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
perfect  title  to  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia," the  Surveyor  General  was  directed  to  a])point  an  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  Stiito  before  the  General  Land  Office  in  procui'ing  the  listing  to 
the  State  by  the  United  Slates  of  the  l.-inds  applied  lor  under  the  sev- 
eral grants.  This  Act  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  Codes,  and  the  State 
has  continuously  been  so  represented  by  its  agent.  At  the  lime  of  the 
passage  of  .said  Act,  the  claims  of  the  State  before  the  Department  of 
the   Interior   were   involved   in  much   confusion,    and   purchasers   were 
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much  harassed  by  long  and  perplexing  delays  in  procuring  title.  Many 
conflicts  existed  b'jtwccn  the  United  States  and  the  State,  and  the  emer- 
gency required,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  personal  representation,  to 
effect  an  adjustment  oi'  her  claims  and  protect  her  interests  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  purchasers  under  her.  At  this  time,  however,  such 
necessity  does  not  appear  to  exist.  Most  eases  of  conflict  have  been 
settled,  the  claims  of  the  State  have  generally  been  adjusted  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  object  of  the  Act  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. Business  of  the  State  before  the  United  States  departments 
meets  with  attention  in  due  course,  without  personal  exertion  on  behalf 
of  the  agent  of  the  State.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  had  upon  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  discontinuance 
of  this  State  agcncj';  especially  so,  as  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  entails 
an  expense  of  two  and  one  half  cents  per  acre  upon  each  purchaser  of 
lands  which  are  procured  to  be  listed  to  the  State.  There  may,  of 
course,  cases  of  conflict  arise  that  would  require  more  thorough  atten- 
tion than  could  consistently  be  expected  from  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  departments,  but,  in  such  emergencies,  the  power  to  employ  a 
special  attorney  would  obviate  the  difficulty,  without  subjecting  pur- 
chasers, whose  lantls  were  not  in  any  manner  involved  in  conflict,  to 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  contests  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

DELINQUENT    PURCHASERS, 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  existing  laws  governing  the 
collection  of  delinquent  interest  upon  sales  of  lands  heretofore  made  by 
the  State,  and  the  annulment  of  title  issued  by  the  State,  for  reason  of 
such  delinquency.  In  this  connection,  I  can  but  endeavor  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  present  mode  of  procedure,  without  remarking  upon  its 
cause,  or  making  suggestions  of  amendment,  for  the  reason  that  the 
question  of  foreclosing,  or  annulling  title  already  vested,  on  account  of 
the  neglect  of  the  grantee  to  perform  the  conditions  upon  Avhich  he 
holds  such  title,  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  that  claims  the  attention  of 
the  highest  legal  and  judicial  ability.  I  am  required  each  3'ear  to  fur- 
nish to  the  District  Attorney'  of  each  county  in  the  State,  a  list  of  delin- 
quents, as  shown  by  the  records  of  mj^  office,  without  being  allowed  any 
disci'etion  in  cases  of  error  or  conflict.  The  annulments  are  subse- 
quently had  thereunder,  and  the  School  Fund  forced  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  all  the  necessary  proceedings.  After  this,  in  every  instance  where 
the  title  of  the  State  has  failed,  foreclosed  purchasers  ask  for  a  return 
of  all  moneys  paid  by  them  on  account  of  their  purchase,  and  under  the 
existing  laws,  and  in  equity,  it  cannot  be  refused  to  them.  The  State 
was  the  party  in  error,  in  issuing  title  for  lands  that  did  not  belong  to 
her,  and  when  the  failure  of  her  title  is  established  the  purchaser  from 
her  must  be  reimbursed.  Many  annulments  of  certificates  of  purchase 
have  been  had  during  my  term  of  office,  and  a  heavy  tax  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  School  Land  Fund  by  reason  thereof;  still,  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  comment,  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  these  proceed- 
ings upon  annulment  liave  been  reviewed  by  the  Courts,  the  decrees  of 
annulment  have  been  set  aside.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  commentary 
upon  the  existing  regulations  concerning  this  question,  and  demonstrates 
fully  the  imperative  necessity  of  judicious  legislation  tending  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  system  that  will  both  entorce  the  payment  of  interest  on 
sales  of  State  lands,  and  (in  cases  of  non-payment),  afford  a  more 
effective  and   less  expensive  mode  of  procedure,  and  give  finality  to 
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decrees  of  foreclosure  when  hafl.  For  the  future,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  best  policy  for  the  State  to  pursue,  would  be  to 
soil  her  lantls  for  cash,  payable  within  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  appro- 
val of  applications.  My  reasons  for  advocating  this  policy  are  numer- 
ous, and  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  The  State  has  sold  most  of  the 
surveyed  lands  belonging  to  her — the  principal  unsold  lands  being  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  in  the  southeastern  portion.  These  unsold  lands  are 
valuable  only  for  grazing  purposes.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  sale  by 
the  State  of  its  lands,  on  an  indefinite  credit,  was  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion and  actual  settlement;  but  this  policy,  when  applied  to  the  lands 
now  remaining  unsold,  is  Avithout  effect,  for  the  reason  that  such  lands, 
in  most  instances,  are  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  offer  no 
inducements  to  settlers,  and  give  very  little  encouragement  to  immigra- 
tion. The  very  small  portion  of  unsold  territory  that  is  adapted  to  such 
use  is  already  in  possession  of  settlers,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
purchase  as  soon  as  it  is  surveyed.  In  fact,  the  settler  in  California  is, 
at  this  day,  always  ahead  of  the  surveyors,  and  when  the  land  he  is  in 
occupation  of  is  in  a  condition  to  be  sold,  he  can  obtain  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  make  his  purchase  on  as  good  terms  from  others  as  will  be 
given  him  by  the  State.  It  may  be  ai-gued  that  the  moneys  received 
from  the  sales  of  State  lands  cannot  be  invested  in  any  manner  that  will 
prove  as  lucrative  as  the  present  credit  system.  Still,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  this  objection  will  fail  when  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
for  the  collection  of  delinquent  interest,  and  of  suits  for  foreclosure,  arc 
taken  into  consideration.  The  United  SiuLes  sells  her  lands  for  cash, 
and  other  States  who  have  abandoned  the  sj^stem  of  credit  sales  and 
adopted  the  same  policy,  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

SWAMP    AND     OVERFLOWED    LANDS. 

Since  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  ofl&ce,  on  December  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  up  to  August  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  there  have  been  sold  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  as  follows: 


County. 


Acres. 


Butte 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Kern 

Sierra 

Plumas 

Marin 

Merced 

Lassen 

Monterey 

Mendocino  .... 


132.60 
1,737.73 
2,467.57 

109.20 
7,221.91 

637.51 
41,966.32 

48U.00 
4,703.94 

407.01 
2,159.87 
3,240.00 

470.89 

120.00 
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SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS — Continued. 


County. 


Acres. 


Napa 

Sacramento.. 

Siskiyou 

San  Mateo... 
San  Joaquin. 

Tulare 

Shasta 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Sutter 

Stanislaus.... 
Santa  Clara. 

Yolo 

Tehama 


2,973.73 

561.85 

1,796.90 

160.00 

1,759.83 

43,609.91 

12,720.00 

;550.81 

1 3,488.83 

1,751.00 

102.38 

19.S.64 

5,539.00 

1,000.00 


Total  acres 152,062.43 


The  conflicting  claims  of  the  State  and  the  United  States,  for  the  past 
ten  3'ear.s,  have  rendered  uncertain  the  title  to  a  large  amount  of  land 
sold  by  the  State  as  swamp  and  overflowed.  During  the  3"ear  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  State  authorities,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  caused  a  segregation  surve}^  to  be  made,  and  maps  pre- 
pared, showing  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  Survej'ors  had  not  established  the  segregation  lines  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  State.  On  December  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rendered  a  decis- 
ion to  the  effect  that,  in  all  townships  survej'ed  jDrior  to  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  land  she  had  segre- 
gated as  swamp  and  overflowed,  and  the  United  States  Surveyor  General 
was  directed  to  construct  and  apj^rove  township  plats  conforming  to  the 
State  segregation  maps,  when  the  same  were  in  accordance  with  the 
rectangular  sj-stem  adopted  in  the  United  States  survej's. 

Under  this  decision,  lists  were  prepared  of  said  lands  and  forwarded 
to  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  his  action  thereupon;  and  if 
the  intent  of  this  ruling  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  carried 
out,  the  claim  of  the  State  to  these  lands  will  be  fully  substantiated, 
and  all  matters  of  conflict  relating  thereto  definitely  settled. 

During  mj  term  of  office,  many  other  decisions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning this  class  of  land,  of  greater  or  less  importance;  all,  however, 
tending  to  an  adjustment  of  conflicts  between  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  or  between  parties  claiming  under  the  State  that  have  long 
incumbered  the  records  of  this  office,  and  operated  as  a  cloud  upon  the 
title  to  these  lands.  During  the  same  period  there  have  been  received, 
and  are  on  file,  survej'S  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  swamp  lauds,  which  have  not  been  approved.  The  delay  in  the  ap- 
proval of  these  surveys  arises  from  various  causes.     The  Government 
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surveys,  made  within  the  lust  few  years,  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  are  hirge  tracts  of  swamp  lands  in  the  valleys  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sieri'a  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  State  had  before 
no  official  knowledge.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  landn  had  been 
claimed  and  occupied  for  years  for  grazing  pur|)oses,  yet  the  occupants 
could  obtain  no  title  to  the  same.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  making  such  settlors  preferred  purchas- 
ers of  the  lands  thus  occupied,  until  the  ex])iration  of  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  official  town.ship  pint,  showing  such  lands 
in  the  local  United  States  Land  Office.  On  making  application  to  the 
United  States  Registers  for  the  date  of  the  filing  of  these  plats.  I  was 
informed,  in  many  instances,  that  they  had  not  been  received.  On  ap- 
plying to  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I 
was  informed  that  the  want  of  sufficient  clerical  foi'ce  in  his  office  had 
caused  the  delay  in  preparing  the  copies  for  the  several  Land  Offices. 
Surveys  for  a  large  amount  of  land,  which  the  State  had  previously 
sold,  have  been  received — the  resurvey  having  been  made  by  the  second 
party,  apparently  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  sale  was  illegal. 
There  are  also  many  conflicts  caused  by  two  or  more  surveys  having 
been  made  for  the  same  tract.  In  such  cases,  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  is 
gcnerall}'  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  contestants.  A  large 
area  of  land  has  also  been  surveyed  and  returned  to  this  office  as  swamp 
and  ovei'flowed,  which  is  not  shown  to  be  such  either  by  State  segrega- 
tions or  by  the  United  States  maps. 

RECLAMATION    OF    SWAMP   AND   OVERFLOWED   LANDS. 

The  past  two  years  has  witnessed  much  activity  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  reclaiming  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  this  State. 
Attention  having  been  called  to  improvements  of  this  character,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  satisfactory  results  in  man}'  instances  attained,  as  of 
the  judicious  legislation  had  upon  the  subject  during  the  last  legislative 
session.  The  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  granting  to  the  State  this 
class  of  land,  is,  that  they  be  received  by  her  as  a  trust;  the  lands  to 
be  sold  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  devoted  to  the  recla- 
mation of  the  lands  sold.  State  legislation  regarding  them  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  details  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  trust.  The  State  realizing  nothing  directly  from  the  sales  made, 
but  anticipating  results  that  will  add  to  her  taxable  property  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  most  fertile  character,  the  subject 
of  reclamation  becomes  of  vital  importance,  especially  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  these  lands,  when  successfully  reclaimed,  become 
at  once  the  garden  spots  of  California.  The  greater  portion  of  them, 
from  their  location  along  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  sloughs,  are 
easy  of  access,  and  offer  to  those  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of 
reclamation,  prospects  of  future  remuneration  which  will  justify  any 
reasonable  expenditure  of  labor.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  regulating  the  organization  of  recla- 
mation districts,  and  the  details  of  procedure  under  such  organizations, 
no  records  were  kept  in  my  office  of  matters  relating  to  works  of  recla- 
mation; such  proceedings  having  been  had  in  the  first  inslantc  before 
the  State  Board  of  Swamp  Land  Commissioners,  and  thereafter  before 
the  several  County  Boards  of  Supervisors.      I  can,  therefore,  giv«  no 
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rolinblo  statiNtics  as  to  the  organization  of  reclamation  <lislrict8  which 
were  organizotl  hefore  the  passage  oC  saiil  Act.  The.  Act  in  question 
requires,  however,  that  all  such  organizations  he  at  once  reported  to 
this  office,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  enuiuerale  the  districts  organized 
tliereunder. 

The  total  nuniher  ol'  districts  so  organized  prior  to  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  is  one  hundi'ed  and  nine  (109^,  ol 
which  sixty-nine  (09)  were  reported  to  this  office  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  my  term  ol"  office,  on  December  fourth,  eighteen  huudreti 
and  seventy-one,  and  are  numbered  and  located  as  follows: 


No. 

County. 

No. 

County. 

61 

San  Joaqui n 

'  101 

Contra  Costu 

67 

Colusa 

102 

Contra  Costa 

68 

Sutter 

103 
104 

Contra  Costa 

69 

Sutter 

Solano 

70 

Sutter 

105 

Solano 

71 

Sacramento 

106 
107 
108 

Contra  Costa 

72 

San  Joaquin 

Sacramento 

Con  tra  Costa 

73 

Yolo 

74 

Sacramento 

109 

San  Joaquin 

75 

Sacramento 

110 

San  Joaquin 

76 

Sacramento 

111 

Kern 

77 

Colusa 

112 

Contra  Costa 

78 

Tulare 

113 

Merced 

79 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Tularo 

Alameda  i 

San  Joaquin 

Solano 

1  114 
1  115 
1  116 
'  117 
118 
119 

Marin 

80 

Colusa 

81 

Kern 

82 

Sacramento 

83 

Contra  Costa 

84 

Lassen 

85 

San    Joaquin 

120 

Kern 

80 

121 

Kern 

87 

Colusa 

122 

Merced 

88 

Fresno 

123 

Solano 

89 

Sacramento 

124 

Colusa 

90 

125 

Fresn  o 

91 

Colusa 

126 

Solano 

92 

i  127 
128 
129 

Solano 

93 

Colusa 

Colusa 

94 

Sacramento 

95 

Santa  ( 'lara 

130 

San  Joaqui n 

90 

131 

Merced 

97 

Lake 

132  , 

Merced 

98 

Fresno 

Con tra  Costa 

133 
134 

Fresno 

99 

Napa 

lOO 
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The  remaining  forty  (40)  of  these  districts  liavo  been  reported  lo  mo 
since  December  fourtli,  eighteen  hundred  ami  seventy-one,  and  are  num- 
bered and  located  as  follows: 


41  I Solano 

53  San  Joaquin 

57  San  Joaquin 

63  i San  Joaquin 

72  San  Joaquin 

135  I Tulare 

136  j Sacramento 

137  ' Solano 


County, 


138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


.Contra  Costa 

Merced 

..San  Joaquin 

Yolo 

..  Sacramento 

San  Diego 

..San  Joaquin 

Solano 

Yolo 

Yolo 

...Sacramento 
...Sacramento 


150   Yolo 

151 Contra  Costa 

152  I Tulare 

153    Tulare 

154   Tulare 

155   Tulare 

156  ! Tulare 

157   San  Joaquin 

158   Tulare 

159  I Tulare 

160   Contra  Costa 

161   Contra  Costji 

162  I San  Joaquin 

163  j San  Joaquin 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


.Contra  Costa 
.Contra  Costa 
.Contra  Costa 

Tulare 

Tulare 

..San  Joaquin 


The  last  Legislature,  having  in  view  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
reclaiming  this  class  of  land,  as  tending  towards  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  State,  directed  its  attention  with  much  earnestness 
towards  the  inauguration  of  measures  that  would  most  speedily  confer 
upon  the  State  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  from  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic reclamation,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  to  purchasers  thereof 
inducements  sufiicient  to  warrant  them  in  undertaking  works  of  such 
magnitude. 

On  the  part  of  the  State,  the  difficulty  to  bo  met,  was  in  arriving  at 
details  of  procedure  that  would  carry  out,  both  in  spirit  and  letter,  the 
Act  of  Congress  donating  these  lands;  that  is,  the  direct  application  of 
the  purchase  money  to  the  reclamation  of  the  lands.  The  tract  books 
of  my  office  were  tilled  with  the  records  of  unconsummated  sales,  and. 
although  reclamation,  in  many  instances,  was  complete,  there  was  no 
practical  mode  provided  by  which  the  State  could  issue  title  and  give 
finality  to  her  sales.  On  the  part  of  purchasers,  the  great  obstacle  was 
the  lack  of  capital  with  which  to  prosecute  plans  of  rechunation.  The 
majority  of  purchasers  were  laboring  under  a  vci'y  onerous  burden  in 
the  payment  of  assessments  for  this  purpose,  and  were  \\ithout,  means 
to  pay  the  State  in  full  for  their  lands.  The  lands  themselves  could  not 
be  hypothecated  until  they  were  patented  by  the  State;  and  the  State 
could  not  issue  patents  until  payment  in  full  was  made.  With  tlieae 
facts  in  view,  the  result  of  legislative  deliberation  was  the  jjas-sage  of 
the  Act  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  handred  and  seventy-two,  creating 
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the  Board  of  Eeclamation  Fund  Commissioners,  and  authorizing  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  bonds,  the  jiroceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to 
reclamation  purposes;  and  the  Act  of  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  which  jjrovides  that  upon  proof  being  made  that  two 
dollars  per  acre  in  gold  coin  had  been  expended  in  works  of  reclama- 
tion, the  purchaser  should  be  credited  with  payment  in  full  for  his  lands, 
and  all  moneys  paid  on  account  of  the  purchase  thereof  be  refunded  to 
him. 

These  two  Acts,  therefore,  each  presented  a  means  by  which  the  diffi- 
culties before  recited  might  be  surmounted;  and  their  provisions  were 
thoroughly  canvassed  throughout  the  State,  with  a  view  of  deciding 
which  of  the  means  presented  afforded  to  the  purchaser  the  most  imme- 
diate and  effective  relief.  The  Act  creating  the  Board  of  Eeclamation 
Fund  Commissioners,  on  account  of  its  cumbersome  machineiy,  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  detail,  and  the  great  expense  attending  its  operation,  has 
met  with  much  disfavor,  owners  of  land  being  disinclined  either  to 
impose  upon  their  lands  an  incumbrance  that  would  exist  for  a  long- 
term  of  years,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  This  Act  has  therefore  been  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  although  with  certain  alterations  and  amendments,  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  of  practical  benefit,  in  its  present  shape,  and  with 
its  present  conditions,  it  is  unwieldy  and  impracticable,  and  as  such  has 
been  generally  repudiated,  land  owners  throughout  the  State  having 
persistently  refused  to  proceed  under  its  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  of  March  sixteenth,  before  referred  to, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  both  practical  and  available,  and  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  with  which  both  the 
sale  and  reclamation  of  these  lands  have  been  surrounded.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  owners  of  lands,  after  expending  two  dollars  per  acre 
for  reclamation  purposes,  or  upon  completion  of  reclamation,  receive 
credit  for  the  payment  in  full  of  the  purchase  price  of  their  lands,  and 
a  return  of  the  moneys  theretofore  paid  by  them  on  account  of  its  pur- 
chase, either  as  principal  or  interest.  They  then  receive  patents  for 
their  lands,  and  their  title  being  perfected,  are  enabled  to  obtain  money 
for  the  uses  of  reclamation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  for  such  period  of 
time  as  may  best  suit  each  individual  owner.  The  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  efficiency  of  this  Act,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  is  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  met,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  land  owners  have  availed  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Thirty-one  reclamation  districts  have  presented  to  my  office  certifi- 
cates as  to  condition  of  reclamation,  as  required  by  said  Act,  and  have 
received  the  benefit  thereof.  The  lands  in  these  districts  have  (with 
few  exceptions)  been  patented  by  the  State  to  the  purchasers,  and  the 
State  consequently  relieved  of  further  care  and  resiDonsibility  on  account 
thereof. 

Twenty-five  of  these  districts  have  received  the  benefits  of  said  Act 
by  virtue  of  the  expenditure  of  two  dollars  per  acre;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  tables,  showing  the  location  and 
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area  of  such  districts,  and  the  amounts  refunded  to  purchasers  of  lands 
therein: 


9^ 

CO     T^ 


County. 


Area. 


Amount 
refunded  to 
purchasers. 


Bemarks. 


53 

57 

63 

130 

140 

157 

163 

71 

73 

74 

76 

89 

117 

129 

148 

105 

126 

137 

70 

107 

118 

124 

108 

101 

165 


San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

San  Joaquin 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Solano 

Solano 

Solano 

Sutter 

Contra  Costa , 

Contra  Costa  and  Alameda 

Colusa 

Colusa  and  Yolo 

Contra  Costa 

Contra  Costa 


8,738.38 

3,803.20 

1,920.00 

5,000.00 

193.50 

3,922.71 

1,628.51 

6,500.00 

174.64 

525.00 

1,967.39 

1,123.00 

3,608.56 

670.00 

8,233.00 

12,056.86 

994.96 

3,528.25 

13,000.00 

21,000.00 

11,440.00 

20,060.00 

74,085.87 

2,594.00 

321.07 


§2,534  85 
3,325  14 
2,071  76 
4,411  20 

191  05 
1,506  75 
1,206  42 
9,871  38 

118  65 

519  83 
1,319  91 
1,870  05 
2,259  89 

702  38 
5,273  97 
2,478  90 

246  47 
1,270  02 
4,831  28 
8,821  15 
6,001  83 
3,071  27 
18,890  52 


Venice  Island. 

.Mandeville  Island. 


.Rough  and  Ready  Island. 


.Twitchell  Island. 
....Grizzly  Island. 


..Order  not  yet  issued. 
..Order  not  yet  issued. 


The  remaining  six  districts  have  received  the  benefit  of  said  Act  by 
virtue  of  complete  reclamation,  and  are  as  follows: 


9^ 


County. 


Area. 


Amount 
refunded  to 
purchasers. 


93  Colusa 

81  Tulare 

154  Tulare 

156  Tulare  and  Fresno 

135  j  Tulare  and  Fresno 

88  Tulare  and  Fresno 


23,440.00 
9,200.00 
1,120.00 
2,360.00 
1,194.37 

12,740.00 


§5.631  30 

9,684  46 

681  35 

666  29 

1,222  34 

16,683  51 


The  total  number  of  acres  embraced  in  these  thirty -one  districts  being 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  and 
twenty-seven  one  hundredths  (257,143  y^j^).  The  total  amount  of  orders 
for  repayment  of  purchase  monc}',  issued  by  me  to  the  several  County 
Treasurers,  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  (8117,303  92),  exclusive  of  the 
orders  for  Districts  Numbers  One  Hundred  and  One  and  One  Hundred 
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jinJ  Sixty-five,  of  Contra  Costa  County,  which   are  not  yet  prepared. 
This  amount  being  apportioned  anion^  the  several  counties  as  follows: 


Counties. 


Amounts. 


San  Joaquin. 
Sacramento.. 

Solano 

Sutter 

Contra  Costa 

Alameda 

Colusa 

Yolo 

Tulare 

Fresno 

Total 


«15,247  17 

21,936  OG 

3,995  39 

4,831  28 

14,669  66 

153  32 

18,731  18 

8,861  91 

14,087  67 

14,850  28 


§117,363  92 


In  addition  to  these  figures,  I  am  creditably  informed  that  District 
Number  Five,  of  Sutter  County,  containing  about  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  is  ready,  and  will,  during  the  month  of  August,  present  to  this 
office  its  certificate  of  the  expenditure  of  two  dollars  per  acre.  In  this 
district,  the  order  for  the  return  of  purchase  money  will  be  the  largest 
yet  drawn,  and  will  amount  to  about  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  Dis- 
tricts "One  Hundred  and  Sixt^'-foui-,"  of  Contra  Costa  Countj',  "Ten," 
of  Solano  County,  and  "Three,"  of  Sacramento  County,  containing  an 
aggregate  of  about  twenty  thousand  acres,  will  also  very  shortly  make 
like  application. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  reclamation 
districts  situated  in  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  gen- 
erally, in  the  instances  cited,  completed  their  work  of  reclamation, 
while  the  districts  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  show  only  an 
expenditure  of  a  specified  sum  per  acre,  and  in  but  one  instance  (that  of 
District  Number  Ninety-three,- of  Colusa  County)  is  the  fact  of  complete 
reclamation  disclosed.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  natural  local 
causes.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State  has  no  large  watercourses 
intersecting  it,  and  the  annual  overflow  is  necessarily  veiy  much  less 
and  much  more  easily  guarded  against  than  in  the  territory  watered  by 
the  Sacramento,  American,  and  Feather  Jiivers.  In  many  instances,  in 
the  more  southern  counties,  an  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
per  acre  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  ettect  a  reclamation  conijdeto 
and  thorough,  while  the  same  amount  per  acre  expended  upon  a  district 
situatetl  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  would  represent  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  necessary  cost  of  reclamation. 
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TIDE   LANDS. 

From  December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  there  have  been  tide  lands 
sold  as  follows: 


County. 


Acres. 


Humboldt 

Marin  

Solano 

Contra  Costa 

Sonoma 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Total 


1,224.46 

559.45 

3,947.51 

54.66 

718.51 

11.05 


6,515.64 


At  its  April  term,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  in  the  case  of  Kimball  v.  Macpherson,  decided  that 
the  shore  of  the  ocean,  between  high  and  low  tide,  is  not  subject  to  sale 
by  the  State,  under  the  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  tide  lands. 

Quite  a  number  of  survej's,  embracing  lands  of  this  class,  were,  at  the 
time  of  said  decision,  on  file  in  my  office,  which  I  had  previously  de- 
clined to  approve.  In  some  cases,  long,  narrow  strips  were  survej'ed 
by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  high  lands,  to  protect  themselves,  but 
often  these  surveys  were  made  in  the  interest  of  parties  who  did  not 
own  any  high  land  in  the  vicinity,  evitlently  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
control  of  the  water  front.  After  said  decision,  I  rejected  all  unap- 
proved tide  land  surveys  of  this  class,  and  returned  them  to  the  County 
Surveyors  from  whom  they  were  received. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject  ot 
tide  lands,  the  ocean  beach  should  be  expressly  reserved  from  sale. 

COUNTY   BOUNDARIES. 

On  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  requiring  the  Surveyor  General  to  survey  and  establish 
that  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Siskiyou  County  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Shasta  and  Lassen  Counties.  I  deputed  VVm. 
Minto,  Esq.,  to  make  the  survey,  and  issued  to  him  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  establishing  the  line.  The  survey  was  made,  and  the  map 
and  field  notes  of  the  same  were  dul}--  returned  to  this  office,  and  ap- 
proved by  me  on  July  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
This  is  the  only  county  boundary  lino  established  by  authority  of  this 
office  during  my  term. 

GENERAL   OFFICE   BUSINESS. 

During  my  term,  the  business  of  this  office  has  been  unusually  large. 
The  large  number  of  approvals  made,  and  the  many  contests  that  have 
been  determined,  have  necessarily  been   followed  by  a  correspondingly 
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Inrijo  issuance  of  title.  The  doliiujiient  list  lor  tho  year  ci£;hteen  hun- 
dred and  sovc'iity-two  occupied,  in  its  jircparation,  much  time,  and  tho 
most  caroful  attention,  from  the  fact  that  my  predecessor  had  not  ])re- 
parcil  any  complete  list  durin<^  tlic  hist  two  years  of  his  administration. 
Tlio  tract  hooks  of  tho  Jiegister's  department,  owini^  to  their  defective 
constructiou,  and  to  long  and  constant  use,  had  hecome  much  distigured 
and  mutihited.  These  tract  books  consist  of  eleven  largo  volumes  of 
written  matter;  and  their  contents,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  tho  title  to 
all  the  lands  sold  b}'  the  State,  are  of  incalculable  value.  To  preserve 
these  recorils,  1  have,  therelbre,  caused  new  and  more  substantial  books 
to  bo  prepared,  and  have  commenced  the  labor  of  rewriting  them  in  full. 
The  Act  of  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  (here- 
before  referred  to  in  this  report),  concerning  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  have  caused  the  issue  of  a  very  large  number  of 
patents,  as  well  as  protracted  and  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the 
organization  of  cacli  reclamation  district  seeking  t'le  benefit  of  said  Act, 
and  careiul  comj)utation  of  the  amounts  paid  in  each  district  on  account 
of  the  purchase  of  lands.  I  have  also  received  over  ten  thousand  busi- 
ness letters  and  communications,  relating  to  transactions  had  in  my 
office,  and  it  being  my  policy  to  furnish  to  every  inquirer  all  informa- 
tion within  my  power  to  give,  these  letters  and  communications  have  all 
been  answered  in  full  and  with  dispatch.  The  pressure  occasioned  by 
these  and  various  other  causes  has  necessitated  the  continuous  employ- 
ment of  a  large  clerical  force  in  both  departments  of  my  office;  and  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  business,  with  its  consequent  confusion  and 
annoyance  to  parties  having  business  to  transact  relative  to  State  lands, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  enij)loy  much  extra  assistance.  1  have,  during 
my  term  of  office,  and  prior  to  August  tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  received  as  fees,  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  tivo 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.  Of  this 
amount  I  have  jniid  to  the  Secretary  of  State  his  fees  upon  patents, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars.  I 
have  also  paid  out  for  majis,  records,  documents,  and  extra  assistance, 
the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 
Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fort^'-tive  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  which  amount  I  have  paid  into 
the  State  Treaaury. 

RESOURCES    OP    CALIFORNIA. 

In  conclusion  of  this  report,  1  present  for  your  consideration  a  table 
of  statistics,  compiled  b}-  me  from  the  reports  of  the  Assessors  of  tho 
several  counties,  exhibiting  the  industries  and  productions  of  California. 
These  statistics  are  not  fully  complete,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  received  reports  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  from  tho 
Counties  of  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Tehama,  and  the  new  County  of  Ven- 
tura, which  fact,  while  it  may  materially  decrease  the  totals  of  tho  Stato 
at  largo,  will  not  materially  aJfect  the  comparative  exhibits  as  between 
counties.  These  reports  of  County  Assessors  are  tho  only  data  pro- 
vided as  the  basis  of  my  report  in  this  connection,  and  perhaps  no  other 
Bystem  would  be  more  adaptable  to  the  collection  of  such  information. 
Still,  I  am  positively  of  the  opinion  that  the  showing  made  in  this  report, 
and  as  previously  made  in  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,  does  not  ex- 
hibit results  which   do   full  justice  to  the  claims  of   California.     Tho 
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details  of  these  statistics  being  furnished  by  property  owners  to  the  As- 
sessor of  his  county,  are  too  generally  placed  at  the  lowest  possible 
estimate,  and  given  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  fearing  their  use  as  a 
basis  of  assessment  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

The  resources  of  the  State  of  California  are  perhaps  more  varied  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Its  very  large  area,  its 
geographical  position,  and  the  high  elevations  of  its  mountain  ranges, 
bestow  upon  it  climatic  advantages  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  State  the  temperature  is  never  so  low  as  to 
necessitate  the  precautions  and  inconveniences  to  which  the  Middle 
States  of  the  Eastern  Slope  are  subjected;  neither  is  the  most  southern 
portion  of  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  ])ropagate  either  the  malaria  of  a 
tropical  country  or  the  lassitude  and  indolence  of  its  inhabitants.  Ever 
swept  through  her  whole  length  and  breadth  by  moderate  winds,  fresh 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
unknown  to  California. 

The  soil  of  California  is  as  prolific  in  its  character  as  it  is  varied  in 
its  adaptations,  producing  with  equal  facility  the  vines  of  continental 
Europe,  the  hardier  cereals  of  northern  America,  and  the  luxuriant 
fruits  and  flowers  incident  to  the  tropics.  Her  mountain  hills  and 
streams  are  the  depositories  of  gold,  silver,  and  valuable  minerals,  in 
quantities  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  Her 
inhabitants  are  the  representatives  of  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe;  an  enterprising,  active  people,  that  have,  in  a  few  years,  erected 
a  prosperous  State  upon  the  most  remote  borders  of  civilization. 

With  these  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  mineral  deposit, 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  California  can  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained. Her  population  is  steadly  increasing;  her  resources  are  each 
year  being  more  completely  developed;  her  immense  area  offers  every 
inducement  to  immigration,  and,  judged  by  the  American  standard  of 
progress,  she  is  destined  not  only  to  maintain  her  past  proud  position 
amongst  her  sister  States,  but  to  attain  a  preeminence  that  shall  be  as 
enviable  as  it  is  deserved. 

As  shown  by  the  statistics,  thirteen  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced 
during  the  year  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  twenty- 
six  million  eight^^-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  bushels 
during  the  year  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  This  result, 
taken  as  correct,  compares  very  favorably  with  the  production  of  other 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated  with  the  yield  in  bushels,  docs  not  correctly  show  the  aver- 
age per  acre,  cither  as  a  gonei'al  average,  or  as  applied  to  any  individual 
county,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  is 
in  California  diverted  from  the  uses  to  w^hich  in  other  localities  it  is 
invariably  devoted;  a  very  large  amount  thereof  being  cut  for  bay, 
and  much  never  cut  at  all,  but  used  on  the  ground  from  which  it  is 
raised,  for  the  fattening  of  hogs.  These  causes,  together  with  the  low 
figures  usually  furnished  to  the  Assessors,  will  warrant  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  is  very  much  larger  than  can  be  exhibited  by  this  report. 
The  Counties  of  Sonoma.  Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  Butte,  and  Stanislaus, 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  grain-producing  counties  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one;  and  the  Counties  of  Stanislaus,  Colusa,  San 
Joaquin,  Monterey,  and  Contra  Costa,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  Together  with  this  yield  of  wheat,  a  largo  (juantity  of 
barley  has  been  raised,  which,  in  this  State,  is  extensively  used  as  asubsti- 
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tutc  for  tho  corn  and  oats  of  tho  I'lastcrn  States.  The  wheat  of  Cali- 
i'oniiii  has  attained  a  worlii-wide  celebrity;  it  commands  always  tho 
highest  market  price,  and,  as  a  crop,  it  is  highly  remunerative.  Much 
of  it  is  rai.seil  for  tho  markets  of  Europe,  and  tho  shipping  advantages 
and  yearly  increasing  foreign  demand,  is  causing  this  crop  each  year  to 
become  more  and  more  the  leading  interest  of  tho  Pacific  Coast.  Grain 
of  many  other  descriptions  is  raised  for  liome  consumption,  and  tho 
supply  of  the  several  varieties  is  limited  only  by  the  demand. 

The  fruit  products  of  this  State  are,  ])crhaps.  of  greater  variety 
than  those  exhibited  by  anj'  other  branch  of  agriculture,  and,  in 
iheir  variety,  arc  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  California 
climale  and  soil,  than  nuy  of  tho  man}'  evidences  that  have  yet  attracted 
public  attention.  All  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  produced  in 
profusion,  and  attain  an  unusual  size  and  flavor.  In  the  more  southern 
counties  many  fruits  incident  to  tropical  climates  are  produced  with 
profit  and  in  abundance.  Oranges,  lemons,  tigs,  pomegranates,  limes, 
and  olives,  are  yearly  figuring  more  extensively  among  California  pro- 
ductions. The  fruits  of  this  State  are  demanded  by  the  epicures  of  the 
East,  and  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  mountains  of  the  Coast  Jiange  and  of  the  Sierra  Ncvadas  are 
covered  with  almost  virgin  forests,  embracing  valuable  timber  of  end- 
less variety,  the  Coast  Eange  producing  an  unlimited  amount  of  the 
redwood  timber  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and  so  truly  valuable  for  its 
self-preserving  qualities,  as  well  as  the  laurel,  now  so  extensively  used 
for  various  ornamental  purposes.  The  large  growth  of  redwood  timber, 
as  well  as  laurel,  is  jjrincipally  confined  to  the  Counties  of  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Millions  upon  millions  of  feet 
of  redwood  lumber  are  each  year  cut  in  these  counties  for  the  supply 
of  home  demand,  and  for  shipment  to  South  American  and  Mexican 
ports,  as  well  as  to  tho  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  pine,  spruce, 
and  fir,  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada  range,  supply  the  large  demand  for  homo 
consumption,  as  well  as  for  the  large  extent  of  untimbered  territory 
lying  along  our  eastern  boundary. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  have  become  thoroughly  identified  with  tho 
interests  of  California.  The  even  temperature  of  climate  at  once  does 
away  with  the  most  serious  obstacles  incident  to  this  branch  of  industry 
in  the  other  Northern  anil  Middle  States.  The  Winters  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  require  protection  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather;  good  feed  is  found  during  all  the  months  of 
the  year;  even  in  tho  driest  periods  of  our  long  Summers,  the  grass, 
that  to  all  appearances  is  withered  and  unfit  for  consumption,  contains 
all  the  nutritious  qualities  of  well  cured  hay,  while  upon  the  first  rains 
of  ^\  inter  the  pasture  is  at  once  covered  with  grass  to  supplv  the  needs 
of  the  succeeding  year.  Much  attention  has  been  of  late  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  tho  breeds  of  cattle,  and  whereas,  but  a  few  years  since 
the  country  was  filled  with  cattle  of  inferior  size  and  quality,  driven 
here  m  times  of  high  prices  from  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  it  has 
now  become  tho  home  of  tho  descendants  of  the  most  valued  domestic 
and  imj.orted  breeds.  The  same  follows  with  sheep  and  goats.  The 
wool  clip  is  annually  becoming  larger  and  of  a  better  quality.  Sheep 
in  Cahtornia  are  sheared  twice  during  the  year,  and  the  product  at  all 
times  commands  remunerative  prices.  Kange  for  these  animals  is 
plenty,  and  sheep  and  wool  growing  in  Calilornia  has  given  it  no  small 
share  ot  its  celebrity.  This  may  prinei]ially  be  attributed  to  the  same 
I  lunatic  causes  that  offer  sueh  inducements  in  the  raising  of  cattle.     By 
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sheep  raisers  here,  it  is  calculated  that  the  flock  will  more  than  double 
itself  in  number  each  year,  and  that  the  returns  from  sales  of  wool  will 
be  in  excess  of  all  expenses  incurred,  thus  leaving  an  annual  profit  of 
the  total  increase  in  number,  amounting  virtually  to  over  one  hundred 
per  cent  upon  the  amount  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  flock.  The 
principal  catlle-raisiug  counties  of  the  State  are  Monterey,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Siskiyou,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Kern,  Fresno,  and  Humboldt, 
and  the  chief  sheep-raising  counties  are  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Fresno,  and  Merced,  the  County  of  Marin  far  exceed- 
ing all  other  localities  in  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

Wine  making,  as  a  general  industry,  is  steadily  pushing  forward  its 
claims  to  attention.  Each  year  proves  the  climate  and  soil  of  California 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Yines  grow  upon  the 
hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  bearing  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  every  conceiv- 
able variety.  California  wines  are  in  constant  demand  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  are  yearly  advancing  in  universal  favor.  Th-e  principal 
wine-producing  counties  are  Los  Angeles,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Sacramento, 
and  El  Dorado. 

Humboldt  County,  in  the  year  A.  D.  eighteen  hunered  and  seventy- 
two,  produced  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of 
potatoes.  San  Mateo  and  Sonoma  Counties  come  next;  San  Mateo  rais- 
ing during  said  year,  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  tons, 
and  Sonoma,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  tons. 

The  deductions  that  I  have  drawn  from  the  reports  of  statistics  are 
necessarilj'  few  and  inadequate,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  figures 
presented  in  the  following  tables,  will  present  information  of  a  valuable 
order,  and  establish  results  highly  eulogistic  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
State  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  the 
hundred  other  branches  of  industry  that  shall  tend  to  make  her  a  great 
State  among  great  States.  The  inducements  held  out  by  her  for  immi- 
gration from  the  over-crowded  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Eastern 
States,  are  many  and  of  great  force.  Here  there  is  room  for  all.  To  the 
thrifty  husbandman,  looking  about  him  for  some  spot  where  he  with  his 
small  means  may  build  for  himself  a  home,  and  make  provision  for  his 
declining  years,  our  State  extends  a  welcome  most  hearty.  To  the 
wealthy,  who  seek  a  land  where  they  may  fully  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
former  labors,  we  offer  a  climate  unsurpassed;  scenery,  the  most  varied 
and  romantic;  society,  both  cultivated  and  refined.  To  the  manufac- 
turer, we  say  that  every  stream  within  our  State  which  flows  from  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  abounds  with  water  powers,  and 
every  requirement  for  the  enterprises  in  which  he  may  desire  to  engage. 
Lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  both  from  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  from  private  parties.  The  extent  of  territory  within  the 
borders  of  California,  gives  promise  that  there  is  room  for  all,  and  the 
State  of  California  cannot,  and  will  not,  in  the  pursuance  of  its  past  and 
present  policy,  fail  to  extend  to  every  new  comer  a  welcome  as  cordial 
as  it  is  sincere,  and  a  protection  as  complete  as  it  is  impartial. 
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ADDITIONAL   STATISTICS. 


[The  statistical  reports  from  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Tehama,  and  Ycn- 
tura  Counties  were  not  received  until  after  the  Surveyor  General's 
Ecport  was  forwarded  to  the  Governor.] 


ADDITIONAL    STATISTICS 


REPORTS    OF    COUNTY    ASSESSORS. 


STATISTICS, 

January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -three,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Assessor  of 
Mariposa  County. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Land  inclosed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  acres.. 
Land  cultivated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  acres. 

Wheat,  acres 

Wheat,  bushels 

Barley,  acres 

Barley,  bushels 

Oats,  acres 

Oats,  bushels 

Kye,  acres 

Eye,  bushels 

Corn,  acres 

Corn,  bushels 

Buckwheat,  acres 

Buckwheat,  bushels 

Peas,  acres 

Peas,  bushels 

Peanuts,  acres 

Peanuts,  pounds 

Beans,  acres 

Beans,  bushels 

Castor  bean s,  acres 

Castor  beans,  pounds 

Potatoes,  acres 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

Sweet  potatoes,  tons 

Onions,  acres 


Number. 


2,350 
6,500 
730 
5,000 
2,000 
6,000 
3,300 


30 


40 
500 


5 
100 


70 
200 


10 
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Agricultural   Products — Continued. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Number. 


Onions,  bushels.... 

Hay,  acres 

Hay,  tons 

Flax,  acres 

Flax,  pounds 

Hops,  acrcb 

Hops,  pounds 

Tobacco,  acres 

Tobacco,  pounds.. 

Cotton,  acres 

Cotton,  pounds 

Sugar  beets,  acres. 
Sugar  beets,  tons.. 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Wool,  pounds , 

Honey,  pounds 


700 

5,000 
4.000 


7,000 

500 

98,000 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Number. 


Apple  trees 

Peach  trees 

Pear  trees 

Plum"  trees 

Cherry  trees 

Nectarine  trees.. 

Quince  trees 

Apricot  trees 

Fig  trees 

Olive  trees 

Prune  trees 

Mulberry  trees... 

Almond  trees 

Walnut  trees 

Grapevines 

Wine,  gallons.... 
Brandy,  gallons. 
Distilleries 

Gallons 

Breweries 

Gallons 


5,000 

7,000 

900 

500 

200 

90 

76 

350 

300 


175 
25 

40 

250,000 

16,000 

1,000 

1 

500 

2 

8,009 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Number. 


Horses 
Mules.., 

Aeses  .. 


Total. 


Cows  (two  years  old  and  over) 

Calves  (under  two  j'ears  old)  

Beef  cattle  (steers  two  years  old  and  over). 
Oxen 


Total  number  of  cattle. 


Sheep  

Cashmere  and  Angora  goats... 
Hogs  (one  j-ear  old  and  over). 
Hives  of  bees 


1,662 

230 

53 

1,945 

2,391 

1,886 

458 

.92 

4,827 

44,663 

49 

2,489 

4 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Number. 


Grist  mills • 

Steam  power 

Run  of  stone 

Water  power 

Eun  of  stone 

Barrels  of  flour  made 

Bushels  of  corn  ground 

Sawmills 

Steam  power 

Water  power 

Lumber  sawed,  feet 

Shingles  made ■ 

Quartz  mills 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed 

Mining  ditches ■ 

Miles  in  length • 

Average  amount  of  water  used  daily,  inches. 
Irrigating  ditches 

Acres  irrigated  (except  small  garden  spots).., 
Woolen  mills 

Pounds  of  wool  used 

Cotton  mills 

Pounds  of  cotton  used 


1,500,000 

150,000 

33 

7,000 

5 

25 


3o6 


Transactions  of  the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Number. 

V*lu«. 

Acres  of  wheat  sown  in  1873 

500 

1,600 

50 

Acres  of  burloj  sown  in  1873 

Acres  of  potatoes  planted  in  1873 

Acres  of  oats  sown  in  1873 

250 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1873 

?445,780  00 
375  8^*3  00 

Assessed  value  of  improvements  on  same 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  1873 
Estimated  total  population  in  1«73 

550,367  00 

4,000 

1,421 

691 

Kegistered  voters  in  1873 

Poll  tax  collected  in  1872 

. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  true  and  correct. 

AVJI.  F.  COFFMAN, 

Assessor  Mariposa  County. 


STATISTICS, 


January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Assessor  of 
Mendocino  County. 


'/ 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Number. 


76,45 1 
18,747 


Land  inclosed  in  1872,  acres 

Land  cultivated  in  1872,  acres 

Wheat,  acres j        4 '?,S5 

Wheat,  bushels ^"V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V."       80,'675 

Jiarley,  acres j        q  950 

' se'eio 

1,231 

31,390 

475 

8,050 


Barley,  buwhels 

Oats,  acres , 

Oats,  bushels , 

Corn,  acres 

Corn,   bushels 

Buckwheat,  acres 

Buckwheat,  bushels.. 

Peas,  acres 

Peas,  bushels 

Peanuts,  acres 

Peanuts,  pounds 

Beans,  acres 

Beans,  bushels 

Castor  beans,  acres... 

Castor  beans,  pounds .\_  ] I 

Potatoes,  acres "  " I gen 

Potatoes,  tons * I  -tor 
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AGRICULTIKAL     I'ltODlTT.S  —  t 'oil  Ll  II II  Oil. 


AGlilCULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Number, 


Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

Sweet  potatoes,  tons 

Onions,  acres 

Onions,  bushels 

llay,  acres 7,340 

Hay,  tons 10,303 

Flax,  acres 

Flax,  pounds 

Hops,  acres j  100 

Hops,  pounds 80,000 

Tobacco,  acres 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Cotton ,  acres 

Cotton,  })Oun(ls 

Butter,  pounds 70,000 

Cheese,  pounds 3,000 

Wool,  pounds 600,000 

Honey,  pounds , 


FKUIT  TKEEa  AND  VINES. 


Number. 


Apple  trees 12,748 

Peach  trees 4,778 

Pear  trees 840 

Plum  trees 1,690 

Cherry  trees '  450 

Nectarine  trees '  350 

Quince  trees 78 

Apricot  trees 175 

Fig  trees '  50 

Lemon  trees ; 

Almond  trees 29 

Walnut  trees 75 

Grapevines  28,668 

Wine,  uallons 

lirandy,  gallons 

Distilleries  (not  in  operation) 2 

Gallons 

Breweries 5 

Gallons IMOO 


33_(a«r1) 


-fn.Q 


Transactions  of  the 


LIVE    STOCK. 


Horses 
iMiilos  .. 

Assos... 


Stock  cattle 

Cows  (two  years  old  and  over) 

Calves  (under  two  j'cars  old) 

Beot'  cattle  (steers  two  years  old  and  ovci'). 
Oxen 


Total  number  of  cattle. 


Number. 


7,052 

74H 

19 


6,600 
4,300 
0,448 
4,400 
357 


Sheep 

Cashmere  and  Angora  goats... 
Jlogs  (one  year  old  and  over), 
llivos  of  bees 


25,195 

106,68(5 

318 

7,432 

304 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Number. 


Grist  mills 7 

Steam  power I  4 

F^un  of  stone '  5 

Water  power j  3 

Hun  of  stone 8 

Jiarrcls  of  flour  made  (not  reported) 

Ijushels  of  corn  ground  (not  reported) 

Sawmills  18 

Steam  power 14 

A  V  a  t  e  r  p  0  w  e  r 4 

Lumber  sawed,  feet  (estimated) 50,000,000 

Shingles  made 2,0(i0,000 

(Quartz  mills 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed 

Mining  ditches 

Miles  in  length • 

Average  amount  of  water  used  dail}',  inches 

Eailroad  ties 500,000 

Irrigating  ditches 

A cres  irrigated 

Woolen  mills 

Pounds  of  wool  used ' 

CottdVi  mills I 

Pounds  of  cotton  used 1 

Tons  of  coal  mined I 
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MISCELLANEOUS.  '  Number.  Valuo. 


Acres  of  wheat  sown  in  1873 1      5,370  I 

Acres  of  barley  sown  in  1873 3,400  ! 

Acres  of  potatoes  planted  in  1873 800  |  

Acres  of  oats  sown  in  1873 4,050    

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1873 i     §2,074,149  00 

Assessed  value  of  improvements  on,  in  1873....  j  890,724  00 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  1873...  i       1,977,250  00 

Estimated  total  population  in  1873 9,000    

Hegistered  voters  in  1873 2,906    

Poll  tax  collected  in  1872 2,622  ; 

Money  assessed 65,310  00 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  true  and  correct. 

J.  H.  DONOHOE, 
Assessor  Mendocino  County. 


STATISTICS. 


January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three,  to  January  firM,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -four,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Assessor  of 
Tehama  County. 

Eed  Bluff,  September  29tb,  1873. 
Hon.  EoBERT  Gardner, 

Surveyor  General: 

Dear  Sir:     Have  been  exceedingly  unwell.     Eeceived,  for  the  first 
time,  your  letter  dated  the  eighth  of  September;  it  has  been  lying  hero. 

Please  excuse  delay.  __    ^^ 

J.  L.  JACKMAN, 

Assessor  of  Tehama  County. 


AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS.  Number. 


Land  inclosed  in  1873,  acres 12o,000 

Land  cultivated  in  1873,  acres I  45,'  00 

Wheat,  acres ^'^'ili'? 

Wheat!  bushels 50«-«f'0 

Barley,  acres J.600 

Barley,  bushels 'onn 

Oats,  acres 2"" 


26(^ 


Transactions  of  the 


AURICULTLUAL    PRODUCTS — L'uUUllUcd. 


AGKICULTUKAL    I'Uui)L' CTS. 


Number. 


8,000 


Outs,  bushels 

Kye,  jicres 

Rye,  bushels 

Corn ,  acres 

Corn,  bushels 

Buck w hciit,  acres 

Buckwheat,  bushels 

Peas,  acres 

Peas,  bushels 

Peanuts,  ac res 

Peanuts,  pounds 

Beans,  acres 

Beans,  bushels 

Castor  beans,  acres 

Castor  bean  s,  pounds 

Potatoes,  acres 

Potatoes,  tons 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

Sweet  potatoes,  tons 

Onions,  acres 

Onions,  bushels 

Hay,  acres 

Hay,  tons 

Flax,  acres 

Flax,  pounds 

Hops,  acres 

Hops,  pounds 

Tobacco,  acres 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Cotton,  acres 

Cotton,  pounds 

Jiccts,  tons 

Turnips,  tons 

Pumpkins  and  squashes,  tons 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds , 

Broomcor n ,  acres [  25 

Butter,  pounds I  10,000 

Cheese,  pounds 1,600 

Wool,  pounds 1,467,900 

Honey,  pounds i  1,200 


100 
2,000 


5 

100 

40 

16,000 

20 

800 


40 

4 

30 

8 

11 

4,000 

4,000 

7,000 


3 

7 
20 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Apple  trees 

Peach  trees 

Pear  trees 

Plum  trees 

Cherry  trees 

Nectarine  trees.. 

Quince  trees 

Apricot  trees 

Fig  trees 

Lemon  trees 

Orange  trees 

Olive  trees 

Prune  trees 

Mulberry  trees.. 

Almond  trecH 

Walnut  trees 

Grapevines 

Wine,  gallons.  .. 
Brandy,  gallons. 
Distilleries 

Gallons 

Breweries 

Gallons 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Cows  (two  years  old  and  over) 

Calves  (under  tAvo  years  old) 

Beef  cattle  (steers  two  years  old  and  over). 
Oxen  


Total  number  of  cattle. 


Sheep  

Cashmere  and  Angora  goats... 
Hogs  (one  year  old  and  over). 
Hives  of  bees 


L'(;2 


Transactions  of  the 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Number. 


3 

12 

7r),00() 

1,700 

G 

4 

G.OGO.OOO 
1,500!000 


Cirist  mills 

Steam  power 

Eun  of  stouc 

Water  power 

Eun  of  stone 

Barrels  of  flour  made 

Bushels  of  corn  ground 

Sawmills 

Stea m  po  wer 

Water  power 

Lumber  sawed,  feet 

vShinglcs  made 

Quartz  mills 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed 

,^^ining  ditches 

Miles  in  length 

Average  amount  of  water  used  daily,  inches 

Irrigating  ditches 

Acres  i rrigated 

Woolen  mills 

Pounds  of  wool  used 

Cotton  mills 

Pounds  of  cotton  used 

Tons  of  coal  mined 

Eailroads .".  .^.  1 

Miles  in  length,  40^;  value $257,940 


12 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Number, 


Value. 


Land  under  cultivation  in  1873,  acres 

Acres  of  wheat  sown  in  1873 

Acres  of  barley  sown  in  1873 

Acres  of  potatoes  planted  in  1873 

Acres  of  oats  sown  in  1873 

Assessed  value  oi"  real  estate  in  1878 

Assessed  value  of  improvements  on  same 
Assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  1873 

Estimated  tottil  population  in  1873 

Jiegistercd  voters   iu  1873 

i'oll  tax  collected  in  1872 


45,000 

23,000 

10,000 

40 

200 


§148.007 
1,277,!)22 
1,106,021 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  true  and  correct. 


J.  L.  JACKMAN, 

Assessor  Tehama  County. 
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STATISTICS, 

January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -three,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Assessor  of  Ven- 
tura County. 

San  Buenaventura,  September  24Ll»,  1873. 

Hon.  EoBERT  Gardner, 

Surveyor  General: 

Dear  Sir:  Having  labored  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  an  order  for  taking  statistics,  and 
as  they  did  not  do  so,  1  began  the  assessment,  and,  in  fact,  completed  it, 
without  complying  with  section  four  thousand  and  eighty-one,  and  then 
had  to  make  a  statistical  tour  throughout  the  county,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  my  great  delay. 

As  Ventura  County  was  only  organized  about  the  hrst  ot  March,  some 
of  the  items  in  my  report  I  could  not  fill. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  my  delay,  I  am,  very  rcspecttuliy,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

JOHN  Z.  BAENETT, 

Assessor  Ventura'County. 


AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS.  Number. 


Land  inclosed  in  1872  (county  not  organized),  aer§8 

Land  cultivated  in  1872  (county  not  organized),  acres .•..._._. 

Wheat,  acres ^^-'Al 

Wheat,  bushels !      "jt'^J. 

Barley,  acres.. j  '"  l^ 

Barley,  bushels |      '^^'^'''- 

Oats,  acres  — 

Oats,  bushels '■ 

Rye,  acres i 

Eye,  bushels "^Ly^ 

Corn,  acres ,-,., ..,,, 

Corn,  bushels ' 

Buckwheat,  acres 

Buckwheat,  bushels i 

Peas,  acres i 

Peas,  bushels 

Peanuts,  acres 

Peanuts,  pounds 

Beans,  acres 

Beans,  bushels *^^ 

Castor  beans,  acres ' 

Castor  beans,  pounds ^J^y^ 

Potatoes,  acres 

Potatoes,  tons 

Sweet  potatoes,  acres 

Sweet  potatoes,  tons 


150 


105» 


264 


TraiNsactions  of  the 


A(ini(  rMiRAi,   I'HcM  <Ts— CoiitiiiiitMl. 


AGinCFLTrKAL    I'lJoDrCTS. 


NuMiber. 


Ouio*is,  acres | 

Onions,  bushels I 

S^^"'  «^^^^ •^■•••;"^^.^"'':"'';;"^:;;:::;::":::'''""i;2o6 

S^^''  ^o"s '330 

rlax,  acres 

Flax,  pounds 

Hops,  acres 

Hops,  pounds 

Tobacco,  pounils .- 

Cotton,  acres .j 

Cotton,  pounds i  -.rq 

Butter,  pounds i  275 

Cheese,  pounds ! 

Wool,  iDounds ...........]^.... ^4  700 

Honey,  pounds '      "  ' 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Number. 


Apple  trees 1        i  119 

Peach  trees '^'^'.'"'.'.'.'.''''..'.''.'^.'.'.'.'. ' 

Pear  trees 

Plum  trees 

Cherry  trees 

Nectarine  trees 

Quince  trees 

Apricot  trees 

Fig  trees '  ' ' 

Lemon  trees 

Orange  trees 

Olive  trees 

Prune  trees 

Mulberry  trees 

Almond  trees 

Walnut  trees ^  ^ 

(iraj)evinos 

Wine,  gallons 

lirandy,  gallons 

JJistilleries 

Gallons 

Breweries 

Gallons 


1,93G 

564 

86 

73 

46 

123 

586 

596 

77 

54 

614 

127 

43 

14,749 

5,335 

178,780 

5,700 

1,210 

2 

6,910 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Number, 


Horses 

Mules 

A sses 

Cows  (two  j^ears  old  and  over) 

Calves  (under  two  years  old) 

Beef  cattle  (steers  two  3'Cars  old  and  over). 
Oxen 


1,917 

143 

3 

889 

(J07 

3,510 

12 


Total  number  of  cattle 


Sheep 

Cashmere  and  Angora  goats.... 
Hogs  (one  year  old  and  over). 
Hives  of  bees 


5,022 
88,508 


4,410 
32 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Number. 


(irist  mills 

Steam  power 

Kun  of  stone 

Water  poAver 

Run  of  stone 

Barrels  of  flour  made 

Bushels  of  corn  ground 

Sawmills 

Steam  power 

Water  power 

Lumber  saw^ed,  feet 

Shingles  made 

(Quartz  mills 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed 

Mining  ditches 

Miles  in  length 

Average  amount  ot  water  used  daily,  inches. 
Irrigating  ditches 

Acres  irrigated 

Value 

Woolen  mills 

Pounds  of  wool  used 

Tons  of  coal  mined 

Railroads 

Miles  in  length 


2,800 
I    615,850 


34_(a«rl) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Number. 


Value. 


Acres  of  wheat  sown  in  1878 

Acres  of  barley  sown  in  1873 

Acres  of  potatoes  planted  in  1873. 
Acres  of  oats  sown  in  1S73 


2,855 

6,315 

150 


81.740,068 


Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1S73 

Assessed  value  of  improvements  on  real  estate  in 

1873 ._.. i        260'2.M 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  1873 i        652,256 

Estimated  total  population  in  1873 !  5,138 

iicgistcrcd  voters  in  1873 

PoU  tax  collected  in   1872  (county  not  organized  , 

until  March,  1873) 


734 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  true  and  correct. 

JOHN  Z.  BAENETT, 

Assessor  Ventura  County. 
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REPORT  OF  RECLAMATION  FUND  COMMISSIONERS. 


This  Coinniission  ori^anized  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Aet  entitled  "An  Aet  to  provide  lor 
funding  the  indebtedness  of  the  lieclaniation  and  Levee  Districts  of  the 
State,"  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'Lvvo. 

The  Act  creating  the  Commission  appears  to  have  been  drawn  with 
considerable  care,  but  in  its  passage  througli  the  Legishiture  was  altered 
in  various  places,  so  that,  as  it  passed,  it  is  lull  of  ambiguities  antl  ditli- 
culties  in  execution,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  indispensable 
that  the  Commission  should  secure  the  assistance  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law  to  interpret  its  meaning,  more  especially  as  at  the  veiy  outset 
the  oj^erations  of  the  Commission  were  impeded  and  retarded  by  opin- 
ions which  had  been  given  by  eminent  counsel  as  to  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  law,  which  culminated  ultimately  in  the  Sujjrenae  Court 
being  appealed  to,  in  the  case  of  Kimball  v.  Reclamation  Fund  Cummis- 
sioners. 

The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Act,  the  Commission  proceeded  to  prepare  the  necessary  blank 
forms,  and  transmitted  copies  to  all  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in 
reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  etc.,  and  received  numerous  letters  irom 
parties  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  requesting  to  be  lurnished  with 
copies  of  the  necessary  forms,  with  the  view  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  leading  the  Commission  to  suppose 
that  a  very  lai'ge  number  of  districts  would  be  reclaimed  under  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Act,  and  induced  them  to  make  j^reparations  for  a  very 
large  amount  of  business  in  connection  therewith;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  district,  viz:  Levee  District  Number  Five,  of  Sutter  County, 
no  district  has  yet. notified  this  Commission  of  its  intention  to  avail  itself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  Levee 
District  Kumbcr  Five,  of  Sutter  County,  forwarded  to  this  Commission 
a  certificate  of  that  date,  certitying  that  the  land  owners  of  that  dis- 
trict, representing  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  and  fitty-cight  one  hundredths  acres,  had  resolved  to  fund  its 
indebtedness,  already  created  to  the  amount  of  one  hundreii  and  forty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars,  and  to  make  fur- 
ther works  of  reclamation,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  dollars,  making  together 
the  sum  of  six  liundred  anil  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars;  and  subsequently,  in  pursuance  thereof,  warrants 
have  from  time  to  time  been- presented  to  this  Board,  and  bonds  issued 
therefor  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  further  bonds  are  expected  to  be  applied  for  shortly,  as  a  large 
number  of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  the  works  of  reclamation  of  the 
land  comprised  in  such  district. 

The  Commission  has   from  time  to  time  received   numerous  letters  of 
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iiujuiry,  I'roin  variouH  panics  in  dilVo'cnt  ptiris  of  the  Slate,  as  to  the 
Duinhcr  of  districts  that  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  and  intimating  an  unwillingness  to  do  so  themselves 
until  more  districts  had  taken  the  initiatory  steps  ibr  that  purpose,  as 
they  were  unwilling  to  bear  the  large  share  of  expenses  they  expected 
to  incur  thereby;  the  consequence  is,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
mIioIc  burtlen  of  expenses  have  had  to  be  sustained  by  Levee  District 
^'uniber  Five,  of  Sutter  County,  an(i,  though  this  Commission  has 
endeavored  to  conduct  its  operations  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  they 
regret  extreme!}'  that  so  hcav}-  a  buidcn  should  have  necessarily  to  be 
borne  by  one  district,  but  are  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  such  a 
result  Avas  produced  by  no  action  of  theirs,  or  anything  that  this  Board 
could  have  prevented.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  afforded  much 
gratification  had  all  the  districts  in  the  State  availed  themselves  of  llie 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  made  the  expenses  very  light  to  all 

One  great  oversight  of  the  Legislature  which  enacted  the  law,  was 
the  omission  to  provide  any  Fund  from  which  the  incidental  exjjenses  of 
the  Commission  could  be  paid.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  not 
only  has  there  been  no  funds  from  which  to  pay  salaries,  but  private 
purses  have  had  to  supply  moneys  with  which  to  ])ay  the  identical 
expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Although  there  are  many  glaring  defects  in  the  Act  creating  this  Com- 
mission, the  Board  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  suggestions 
with  the  view  to  their  amendment,  ])referring  that  such  amendments 
should  emanate  from  parties  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  State,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  the  lieclamation  Fund  Commissioners  desire  to  reiterate 
their  regret  that  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  land  districts  in  the 
State  have  not  seen  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  creating  this  Commission,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and  passage,  there 
being,  as  those  best  informed  in  such  matters  believe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  this  State  needing  reclamation, 
and  which,  if  reclaimed,  Avould  be  among  the  most  prolitic  lands  in  the 
State,  and,  besides  yielding  an  enormous  revenue  to  their  owners,,  be  a 
universal  blessing  to  mankind. 


METEOKOl.OGKUJ.    REPORT. 


By  TilUMAS   M.  LOGAN,  M.  I).,  MoLonrologist  to  the  jjtate  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Compluinoiitul  to  our  lust  report,  the  Ibllowing  tabic  is  8U])cradde(I, 
with  the  udditioiuil  ruiiiiiill  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  for 
ready  reference: 
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1 1  will  1)0  seen,  in  the  abovt-  Lubic,  LluiL  Llioro  has  been  ii  rainfall  of 
11.520  inches  for  the  present  season,  prior  to  January,  eighteen  hundred 
an<l  sevcMty-foui',  the  present  time  of  writiiig. 

FollowinL,^  up  the  theory  advanced  in  our  last  report  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  })recipitaiion  in  the  first  half  of  the  rainy  season, 
so  will  the  rainfall  be  in  the  second  half  ol'  the  season,  we  may  calcu- 
late on  at  least  twice  the  quantity  already  received,  or  about  a  total  of 
twenty-two  inches,  for  reason  of  the  thorougli  saturation  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  this  localit}'.  Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  facts  on 
which  our  theory  is  based.  In  eighteen  liundred  and  seventy-one,  for 
the  lirst  lour  months  of  the  rainy  season,  we  find  a  rainfall  of  12.021 
inches,  followed  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  with  a  fall  of 
11.631  inches.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  autumnal 
rains  were  16.662  inches,  followed  by  16.1U7  inches.  In  eighteen  hun- 
•  li'cd  and  sixty-six,  the  rains  in  Autumn  measured  11.938  inches,  followed 
by  13.367  inches. 

Last  3'ear  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  second  term,  but 
still  the  rule  seemed  to  hold  good.  We  might  push  our  investiga- 
tions further  and  find  similar  results.  Now  this  subject  of  forming 
a  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  is  likely  to  fall  in  the  secoml 
half  of  the  season,  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  first  half,  is  a  very 
important  one  for  our  agricultural  interests,  and  it  is  surprising  that  our 
I'armers  everywhere  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  keeping  of  rain 
records.  If  the}^  would  generally  follow  the  worthy  example  of  Mr.  .1. 
W.  A.  Wright,  of  Turlock,  Stanislaus  County,  we  would  in  due  time  be 
enabled  to  frame  a  table  from  which  generalizations  of  great  value 
might  be  drawn.  We  would  gladly  furnish  the  proper,  uniformly 
printed  forms  for  recording  daily  meteorological  observations,  and,  as 
a  model  for  this  purpose,  we  herewith  copy  from  the  Minituj  and  Scien- 
tific Press  the  valuable  contribution  from  Turlock,  just  referred  to: 

CLIMATE  OK  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

A  farmer's  steady  work  and  busy  thoughts  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  another  crop,  have  delayed  the  preparation  of  a  report  in  full  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of 
our  inland  climate.  But  here  it  is  at  last,  made  out  for  twelve  months, 
on  the  plan  adopted  for  the  past  year.  It  enables  us  to  approximate,  for 
the  first  time,  from  actual  observations  for  this  part  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  average  and  range  of  tem])crature  for  the  year,  as  well  as 
for  our  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  I  any  to  approximate, 
for  we  must  remember,  that  to  arrive  exacti}'  at  such  general  averages 
for  any  climate,  requires  similar  observations  to  be  accurately  made, 
i-ecorded,  and  calculated  for  at  least  ten  years;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the 
work  of  a  lifetime.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  permits  the  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  a  useless  contribution  to  aid  some  future  worker  in  niaUing  out 
the  meteorology  of  our  State.  Wo  have  tried,  by  careful  calculations, 
from  at  least  a  thousand  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at 
or  near  the  hours  indicated,  to  form  an  accurate  and  trustworthy       • 
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TABLE    OF   TEMPERATURE   AND   RAINFALL. 


TEAR   1872. 


Average  temperature. 


7  a,  m. 


2  p.  M.I  9  p.  M. 


s 


5-w 


P  5 


W 


January  .... 
February.. 

March 

April  

3Iay 

June 

July 

August  

September , 

October 

November . 
December  , 


40.20 
44.68 
46.16 
48.iil 
56.4.T 
64.57 
f)S.23 
6tt.68 
63.59 
50.57 
39.68 
36.74 


52.30 

59.11 
:    63.(50 

66.40 
\  78.39 
1  86.86 
!  92.48 
i  91.72 
■    88.25 

77.19 
!  6  ,56 
I   56,77 


46.15 
49.69 
50.40 
50.80 
58.65 
65.25 
71.15 
71.95 
69.37 
57.25 
47.46 
41.57 


46.21 
51.16 
53.38 
55,13 
64,49 
72.23 
77.28 
77.78 
73.74 
61.67 
50,21 
45.02 


61 

67 

70 

77 

90 

110 

104 

110 

101 

94 

72 

63 


27,34 

34.33 

36.34 

36 

40 

52 

61 

59.51 

43..58 

38.58 

23.49 

10.53 


Annual 52.39  1   73,04 


56.64 

60.69 

110 

10 


2.38 
2.42 
1.45 
0.97 
0.00 
0.18 
0.00 
0.04 

sprinkle. 

sprinkle. 
0.28 
4.70 

12.42 


Our  locality,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Press,  is  on  the 
plains  of  Stanislaus  County,  midway  between  the  Sierra  and  Coast 
Eange  Mountains,  and  about  half  wiyy  between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mer- 
ced iviver.s.  As  we  are  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  great  grain- 
producing  region  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valle}'',  our  climate  may  be 
correctly  taken  as  a  tj'pe  of  the  climate  of  the  entire  valley. 

Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  observations,  and  record  results.  It  is  seen 
that  the  table  gives: 

First — The  average  temperature  for  each  month  at  seven,  two,  and 
nine  o'clock;  also,  the  monthly  average. 

Second — The  average  temperature  for  the  year  at  the  same  hours,  as 
well  as  the  annual  average. 

Third — The  highest  and  lowest  temperature  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated eaeh  month  and  for  the  year. 

Fourth — The  amount  of  rain  in  inches  and  hundredths  for  each  month 
and  for  the  year, 

A  few  words  of  explanation  about  the  manner  in  which  these  aver- 
ages were  obtained. 

For  each  month,  all  the  observations  at  seven  A.  M.  were  added  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  tiays  on  which  the  temperature  at  that  hour 
was  noted.  The  same  was  done  for  all  the  observations  at  two  ami  nine 
p.  M.  To  obtain  the  monthly  mean,  these  average  tempiM'alures  for 
seven,  two,  and  nine,  were  added  and  divided  by  three.  For  the  year 
all  the  monthly  means  were  added  and  divided  by  twelve. 

The  rainfall  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  12.42  inches,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  oi"  the  wet  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  which  was  about 
sixteen  inches;  nor  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  which  to  date  of  writing  is  about 
ten  inches.     Also,  our  having  no  rain  in  May  should  be  rememborod  as  a 
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very  uncommon  occurrence.  Eiglit  miles  east  of  us,  on  the  Merced,  and 
Ibrty  miles  soutlieast  along  the  (.howchilla,  more  than  half  an  inch 
fell  that  month.  We  generally  have  as  much  or  more.  But  in  dry 
Si)ring8,  like  the  last,  it  is  usual  for  our  rains  to  come  in  spots  and 
streaks  throughout  the  vallej'. 

Two  points  of  special  interest,  in  such  a  table,  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  attention,  are  the  average  and  range  of  temperature  for  the  year. 
As  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  article,  the  decimals  of  temperature 
are  neeiled  only  for  accuracy  in  calculations  and  con^parisons.  For 
practical  purposes  the}'  may  be  dropped,  and  if  over  one  half,  the  pre- 
ceding degrees  should  be  called  one  greater. 

1.  "The  average  temperature  at  seren  a.  m.  is  seen  to  be  fifty-two 
degrees;  at  two  p,  m.,  seventy-three  degrees;  at  nine  p  m.,  fitty-seven 
degrees;  and  the  annual  average,  sixty-one. 

The  latter  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  entire  table,  as  it  gives 
the  means  of  correct  comparison  with  other  climates  throughout  the 
world. 

By  adding  the  averages  for  the  months  composing  each  season,  and 
dividing  by  three,  we  obtain  the  following  average  temperatures:  For 
Spring,"fifty-eight,  or  one  degree  above  the  average  at  nine  P.  M.,  for  the 
year;  for  Summer,  seventy-six.  or  three  degrees  above  the  average  at 
live  P.  M.;  for  Autumn,  sixty-two,  or  one  degree  above  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  year;  for  Winter,  fortj'-seven,  or  five  degrees  below  the 
average  at  seven  A.  M. 

2.  By  range  of  temperature  is  meant  the  difference  between  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  Fron\  the  table,  this  can  be  obtained  for  each  month 
and  for  the  year.  At  present,  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  the  annual 
range,  one  hundred  degrees. 

The  highest  temperature  recorded  is  one  hundred  and  ten,  in  June 
and  August;  the  lowest,  ten,  in  J)ecember.  This  makes  the  range  for 
the  year  one  hundred  degrees,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  range 
of  temperature  found  to  exist  in  the  central  portion  of  the  cotton  States. 
We  had  the  coldest  weather,  by  six  degrees,  last  December,  that  has 
been  experienced  on  our  plains  for  five  Winters  past.  The  lowest  pre- 
viously observed  was  sixteen  degrees,  in  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine.  Last  Winter  we  had  ice  an  inch  thick.  In  one  instance, 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  the  ice  was  so  thick  on  a  deep 
slough  along  the  Merced  Eiver,  as  to  enable  a  man  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  weight  to  walk  across  it  without  difiiculty.  The  like 
has  not  be  known  in  this  part  of  California  fur  many  years.  More 
than  once  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  were  white  with  snow  for  several 
days  at  a  time. 

Even  in  portions  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  during  one  storm,  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  fell.  This  is  a  great  rarity.  Occasionally  wo  have  had 
a  small  amount  of  fine  hail.  As  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  two  has 
been  rather  a  cool  year,  its  average  temperature  of  60.69,  or  sixt}-  one 
degrees,  will  probably  be  proved,  by  future  observations,  to  be  some- 
what lower  than  the  general  annual  temperature  of  our  climate.  It  is, 
however,  such  a  metlium  temperature  as  we  would  reasonably  expect 
between  the  mean  temperature  at  Sacramento,  to  the  northward,  which 
is  <Tiven  as  59.90,  and  San  Diego,  toward  the  south,  which  is  sixty-two 
dcrees.  B}'^  comparing  our  California  temperature  with  remote  locali- 
ties, in  various  parts  ot  the  world,  we  arrive  at  the  following  general 
results: 

While  the  mean  temperature  of  San  Francisco  is  nearest  to  that  of 
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Bordeaux  (France),  Pckin  (China),  and  New  York,  that  of  our  inland 
valleys,  and  Southern  California,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  South- 
ern France,  CcuUal  Italy,  and  Southern  Ja^jan.  To  the  latter,  we  nii»ht 
also  add  the  Holy  Land  and  that  portion  of  the  Southern  States  along 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  in  North  Alabama,  around  Huntsville  and 
Tuscumbia,  where  the  average  annual  tcnipeniture  is  not  far  from  sixty- 
one  degrees. 

The  following  table  will  show  more  plainly  wherein  these  climates 
agree,  and  how  tliey  differ: 

TEMPERATURBS    OP    VARIOUS    LOCATIONS. 


San  Francisco 

Bordeaux 

Pekin 

New  York 

Sacramento 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Kome 

Marseilles 

Nagasaki 


UKAN  TKMPERATURB. 


Year.        Summer.      Winter 


55.85 
56.48 
54.86 
53.78 
59.90 
60.69 
60.44 
59.00 
60.80 


50.59 
42.08 
26.42 
29.84 
48.46 
47.46 
4r).86 
45.50 
39.38 


58.97 
70.88 
82.58 
79.16 
70.77 
75.75 
75.20 
72.50 
82.94 


c 


I   <   » 


p   3* 


29° 
56° 
49° 
22° 
28° 
29° 
27° 
44° 


37°  47' 
44°  50' 
39°  .54' 
40°  40' 
38°  32' 
37°(about.) 
41°  .53' 
43°  17' 
32°  45' 


The  column  for  range  or  difference  between  the  Summer  and  Winter 
of  respective  climates  has  been  estimated  in  the  table  to  show  that 
though  the  annual  temperature  of  various  places  may  agree  closely, 
their  differences  between  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  may  vary  greatly. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  mark  of  distinction  between  climates.  The 
range  between  Summer  and  Winter  averages  in  San  Francisco  is  only 
eio-ht  degrees,  which  makes  it  as  an  equable  climate  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  In  our  inland  valleys,  in  Bordeaux,  and  in 
Rome,  the  range  is  three  times  as  great;  in  Japan,  five  times;  in  New 
York,  six  times;    and  in  Pekin,  seven  times  as  great. 

The  most  striking  agreement  we  find  is  between  our  temperature  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  that  of  Eome.  Both  the  averages  and  range 
are  almost  identical.  The  remarkable  similarity  between  the  climate 
of  parts  of  California  and  Italy,  which  has  been  so  often  asserted,  is  not 
then  a  dream,  but  is  proved  to  mathematical  certainty  by  the  stubborn 
logic  of  facts. 

For  the  same  purpose  with  wlwch  the  foregoing  observations  respect- 
ing the  climate  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  been  reconled,  as  well  as 
to^apply  a  corrective  to  former  publications,  the  following  table  of  the 
temperature  of  San  Diego,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  is  hero 
inserted.  Ilepresenting  the  coast  climate  of  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  State,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  aflurds  a  strong  contrast,  not  only 
with  the  interior  valley  climates,  of  which  Turlock  affords  an  example, 
but  also  with  the  sierra  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 
The  observations  for  San  Diego  were  taken  by  the  Signal  Service 
Observer  of  the  War  Department  at  the  hours  of  4.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  M., 
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and  8.55  p.  m. — such  being  the  hours  corresponding  with  those  at  which 
the  observations  are  taken  at  Washington,  viz:  7.35  a.  m  .  4  35,  and 
11.35  P.  M. — the  difference  of  time  between  San  Diego  and  Washington 
being  2  h.  40  m. 

War  Department,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  } 

Observer's  Office,  San  Diego,  (Cal.)  J 

TABLE     OF     TEMPERATURE 

Shoicing  the  mean  of  the  4.^5  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  and  8.55  p.  m.,  observations  of 
the  thermometer  for  each  month,  the  monthly  and  yearly  mean,  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature,  extreme  range,  and  maximum  and  minimum 
daily  range  during  the  twelve  months  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  ajid  seventy-two. 
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1871. 

52.10 
51.70 

66.66 
64.51 

56.96 
55.16 

58.57 
57.12 

78. 
81. 

41. 
43. 

37. 

38, 

14 
13 

25 

?7 

3 

December 

5 

1872. 

January , 

46.45 
46.86 

60.64 
61.58 

53.83 
53.45 

58.65 
53.96 

73. 

68. 

38. 
43. 

35. 
25. 

14 
11 

26 
18 

5 

February  

6 

50.74 
50.01 

63.29 
62.66 

50.06 
54.76 

54.69 
55.81 

71. 
74. 

44. 
43. 

27. 
31. 

13 
13 

23 
?3 

6 

April 

3 

May 

5(i.l2 

66.32 

58.67 

60.37 

8;. 

49. 

34. 

10 

?7 

5 

60.03 
63.25 
65.16 

71.50 
73.00 
74.54 

60.14 
64.83 
67.03 

63.89 
67.01 
68.91 

83. 
75. 
86. 

55. 

58. 
60. 

28. 
17. 
26. 

12 

10 

9 

23 
14 
15 

7 

July  

8 

August 

6 

September 

61.13 

73.00 

64.40 

66.17 

80. 

54. 

26. 

r^ 

18 

6 

57.80 

69.09 

60.74 

62.54 

87. 

45. 

42. 

12 
12 

31 
22 

7 

Yearly  mean.... 

55.11 

67.23 

58.35 

60.22 

78,25 

45.5 

30.5 

5.5 

J.  B.  WELLS, 
Observer  Signal  Service,  XJ.  S.  A. 


Santa  Barbara,  that  reveals  so  equable  a  climate.  During  the  year  em- 
braced within  this  record,  the  prevailing  winds  were  Irom  the  north- 
west, and  had  a  mean  daily  velocity  ol"  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
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miles,  ag.fjregatino:  for  the  year  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  The  mean  daily  velocity  of  the  morning  and  night  obser- 
vations was  throe  miles  per  hour,  and  at  mid-day  thirteen  miles  per  hour. 
These  are  interesting  facts,  showing  that  the  force  of  the  wind  is  at  no 

time  unpleasantly  strong — while  it  is  also  strongest  when  most  needed 

when  the  sun  is  crossing  the  meridian.  The  rainfall  during  the  year 
was  six  and  one  half  inches. 


FOEEST   CULTUEE, 


FOREST    CULTURE. 


[From  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1872.] 


THE  FOEESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  has  of  late  been  expressed  so  much  apprehension  of  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  our  forests,  and  of  a  great  scarcit}'  of  timber  at  no 
distant  day,  that  a  statistical  examination  of  the  subject  may  prove 
neither  unimportant  nor  uninteresting.  Fortunately,  data  presumed  to 
approximate  completeness  are  furnished  by  the  census  of  eiglUeen 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  enumeration  includes  only  farm  lands, 
leaving  untouched  the  wild,  or  unoccupied  tracts  of  the  old  Slates,  and 
all  the  lands  in  the  new  States  still  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
wild  lands  of  the  old  States  would  tend  to  increase  the  pi'oportion  of 
forest  lands  of  the  entire  country,  while  the  public  or  unsold  lands  so 
generally  treeless,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  grand  percentage  of  area 
in  woodland.  The  percentage  deducted  from  the  census  returns,  which 
includes  only  the  area  in  farms,  is  thirtj'-nine.  If  the  total  area  of  the 
country  is  included,  the  percentage  will  be  diminished  to  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  before  any  enume- 
ration of  the  forest  lands  was  ever  made,  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  forest  lands  in  the  United  States  appeared  in  the 
monthly  report: 

"The  proportionate  area  of  forests  to  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States  must  be  somewhat  more  than  that  of  JJussia.  Exclusive  of  the 
great  plains,  the  western  prairies,  the  forestless  poi'tions  of  oak 
openings,  the  glades  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  lakes,  and  the  cultivated 
area  of  the  Unitetl  States,  the  forests  are  re<lucetl  quite  as  much  as  is 
compatible  with  ti'ue  public  econonu-  and  safe  and  healthl'ul  clinnitic 
conditions.  West  of  the  Mississijjpi  the  scarcity  of  forests  dc-preciates 
by  unnumbered  millions  the  value  of  that  vast  area.  Eiist  of  that 
river  and  north  of  thirty-eight  degrees  the  forest  areas  cannot  be 
materially  curtailed  without  serious  i-isk,  some  portions  requiring  new 
forest  plantations,  and  others  admitting  of  judicious   thinning  or  clear- 
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ini,'.  In  the  South,  which  is  nearly  covered  with  forests,  some  dim- 
iuulion  of  the  forest  urea  is  admissible,  while  indiscriminate  clearing 
might  occasion  radical  changes  in  climate  and  production,  more  destruc- 
tive in  their  character  than  the  same  decrease  of  forests  in  higher 
latitudes.  Estimating  the  forest  area  in  the  United  States  at  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  and  oiir  population  at  thirt}'  five  million,  the  number  of 
acres  per  head  would  be  eighteen,  thus  exceeding  ever}'  European 
country  except  Norway." 

This  hasty  jump  at  an  estimate — a  leap  almost  wholly  in  the  dark — 
proves  too  high,  if  the  immense  treeless  areas  of  the  Territories  are 
included,  while  it  is  too  low  for  the  States  exclusive  of  the  Territories. 
The  proportion  of  forest  in  our  entire  area  is,  therefore,  exceeded  by 
that  of  Kussia,  as  well  as  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  proportion 
of  (termanj'  may  also  slightly  exceed  that  of  this  country. 

The  following  statement  of  the  proportions  of  land  in  forests  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  German 
writer,  Eeutzsch: 


Countries. 


Acres  per 
head  of  pop. 


Isorwaj' 

Sweden 

Kussia 

Germany 

Belpiiini 

Fraiu'f 

8witz«?rl!ind  .. 

Sardinia 

Isaplt'S 

Holland 

Spain 

Denmark 

Great  Britain 
Portugal 


24.61 

8..^5 

4.28 

0.<i«.38 

0.1  Sti 

0.H766 

O..S<t6 

0.22.3 

0.138 

0.12 

0.291 

0,22 

0.1 

0.182 


In  some  of  the  States  ihe  farm  lands  comprise  nearly  the  entire  area, 
exclusive  of  hikes  and  streams;  in  others,  those  more  recoiitly  settled, 
and  also  some  of  the  original  thirteen,  the  unoccupied  or  wild  lands 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  whole  area.  Thus  Maine 
has  live  million  eight  hundrikl  and  thii-ty-tive  thousand  ami  tift3--eight 
acres  in  farms,  while  her  area  includes  twenty-two  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  and  water.  In  the  table  following,  an 
estimate  of  the  forest  area,  outside  of  that  belonging  to  farms,  is 
added  to  the  total  acreage  of  farm  woodlands,  to  make  the  estimated 
total  area  in  forest.  In  estimating  the  proportion  in  woodland,  the 
amount  of  water  in  lakes  and  streams,  of  prairie,  and  of  ledges  and 
other  wastes  incapable  of  producing  trees,  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Alter  canvassing  the  facts  atfecting  this  proportion  in  the  several 
States,  of  the  area  exclusive  of  farms,  one  half  was  assumed  to  be  in 
forest  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Penns^dvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  six  tenths 
were  taken  tor  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana;  one  third  was  taken  for  31assachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Missouri;  one  fourth  for 
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Texas  and  Oregon;  one  sixth  for  Wisconsin  and  M>nnesota;  one  eighth 
for  Iowa;  one 'tenth  for  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois;  one  twelfth  for  California;  one  twentieth  for  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Nevada.  The  proportion  assumed  respectively  for  the  Territories 
is:  Washington,  thirty-three  per  cent;  Montana,  sixteen;  Idaho,  fif- 
teen; Utah,  ten;  Wyoming  and  Indian,  eight;  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, six;  Dakota,  three.  The  result  of  adding  this  outside  forest  to 
that  of  the  farm  lands  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  percentage  of  ibrest  area  of  States  and  Territories  (second  column) 
in  comparison  with  the  census  percentage,  which  includes  only  the 
official  enumeration  of  farms: 


STATES. 


-.^ 


Maine .... 

Is'ew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

^Ia~?!ichu  ctts  ... 
Ehode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Kew  Yotk 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

3Iaryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mis-;i<sipi)i  

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkan.sas  

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 


38.1 

29 

30.6 

25.8 

33.7 

24.4 

2.5.5 

24 

31.9 

28 

31.8 

45.7 

60.6 

53.2 

54.6 

60 

56 

60.6 

56.9 

41.6 

51.4 

55 

51.1 

48.9 

31.7 

40.7 


46.9 
37.2 
36.5 
29.2 
24.2 
21.2 
27.6 
28.1 
38.9 
29.2 
38.4 
46.8 
60.3 
56.2 
56.6 
50.6 
58.1 
60.2 
59.1 
26.7 
50.3 
53.3 
50.6 
45.4 
28.4 
35.3 


STATES. 


Indiana 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin. 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ... 

Kansas 

Nebraska . 
California. 

Oregon 

Nevada..... 


TERRITORIES. 


Colorado  

Utah 

New  Mexico. 
Washington  .. 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Wyoming 

Indian 

Alaska 


39.6 
19.6 
29.3 
20.6 
16.2 
41.3 
11.2 
10.2 

4.1 
31.8 

6.4 


3.5 
0.1 
12.7 
44.8 
7.4 
0.8 
9.6 


0.8 


c^ 


34.8 

16.9 

20.9 

17.1 

14.1 

37.4 

5.6 

5.2 

7.9 

25.2 

5 


9.9 
9.9 
6 

33.1 
3 

15.9 

14.9 
5.9 
7.9 
7.9 

30 


The  census  percentage  is  increased  in  some  States,  and  diminished  in 
others,  acconliiig  to  circumstances.  In  Maine  scarcely  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  area  is  in  farms;  the  remaining  land  being  covered,  gen- 
erally with  forest  growths,  though  culled  of  valual)lo  timber,  increases 
the  census  percentage  from  38.1  to  46  9,  and  the  increase  would  be  much 


sand  three  hun<lre<l  and  eight  acres  m  farms,  ot  its  eight  Uunarci  ana 
thirty-five  tiiou.sand  eiirht  hundred  and  forty— so  largo  a  proportion  ot 
the  whole  that  nine  tenths  of  the  remainder,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  two  acres,  are  assumed  to  be 
water,  rock,  roads,  etc.,  thus  reducing  the  pcrceiitage  o(  total  area  in 
forest  from  33.7  to  24.2.     New  York  has  nearly  two  thirds  ol  its  area  in 
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farms,  and  so  much  water  throu^'hout  the  State,  cspcrially  the  lakes  of 
the  wcsieni  and  northern  sections,  that  only  one  tliird  of  its  seven 
million  ci^^lit  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres  in  lai  ins  is  assumed  to  be  in  forests.  Florida,  tliough  having  less 
than  one  tenth  of  its  area  in  farms,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  water 
area  that  it  is  not  deemetl  safe  to  estimate  more  than  half  the  unoccu- 
pied surface  in  woods,  which  reduces  the  census  peixcntagc  from  GO  to 
50.6.  Ohio  has  its  availalde  area  nearly  all  occupied  by  farms,  and  its 
percentage  is,  therefore,  reduced  from  31.7  to  28.4.  The  amended  per- 
centage, if  the  estimates  are  accurate,  must  bo  the  true  proportion  for 
the  entire  State,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  nearer  the  actual  percentage 
than  tlie  figures  re])reseuting  only  farm  lands. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  area  in  farms,  that 
outside  of  farms,  the  total  area,  and  the  forest  acreage  in  farms  alone, 
and  the  entire  area  of  each  State  and  Territory: 


STATES 

AND 

TERRITOKIES. 


No.  ncres  in 
farms. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Ishind 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsj'lvania 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

Virginia 

North  Carolina..... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabnnia 

Mississippi i 

Louisiana ; 

Texas ! 

Arkansas ' 

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia ' 

Kentuckv 

Ohio r 

Michigan j 

Indiana I 

Illinois I 

A\'i.-C()n>iM 

Minne.-uta ' 

Iowa ' 

Missouri ' 

Kansa« 

Ni'bra>ka 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 


Total  of  States. 


5,8.^S,0.^8 

3,()0.'),994 

4,528,804 

2,730,283 
602,308 

2,3f)4,416 
22,190,810 

2,989,511 
17,994,200 

1,0.^^2,322 

4,-512,579 
18,145,911 
19,8:5.5,410 
12,105,280 
23.647,941 

2,373,-541 
14,9(il,178 
13,121,113 

7,025,817 
18,39(5,-523 

7,-597,296 
19,-581,214 

8.528.394 
IK, 6(  ,0,106 
21,712,420 
10,019,142 
lH,ll9.(i48 
25,S.S'J,8(il 
11,715,321 

ti.4S3,8liS 
15,-541,793 
21,7(»7,220 

5,656.879 

2,()73,7!S1 
11.427,165 

2,389,2.52 
208,510 


No.acres  not 
in  farms. 


16,-561,942 

2,333,206 

2,006,876 

2,261,717 

333,532 

075,584 

7,889,190 

2,335,289 

11,445,800 

304,478 

2,606,781 

6,399,369 

12,615,1.50 

9,654,720 

13,472,0.59 

35,-5.57,979 

17,500,902 

17,0.58,727 

19,435,623 

157,191,317 

25,809,424 

9,602,780 

6,191,606 

5,4-55,094 

3,864,-540 

26,109,41>8 

3,518,112  ' 

9,-579,539 

22,796,039 

46,976,012 

19,687,007 

20,116,780 

46,386,641 

46,-563,019 

109,-520,735 

58,;586,]08 

71,529,090 


No.  acres  in 
total  area. 


No.  acres  of 
woodland 
in  farms. 


Estimated 
total  area  in 
woodland. 


22,400,000 

5,939,200 

6,535,(i80 

4,992,000 

835,840 

3,040,000 

30,080,000 

5,324,800 

29,440,000 

1,356,800 

7,119,360 

24,545,280 

32,450,560 

21.760,000 

37,120,000 

37,931, .520 

32,462,080 

30.179,840 

26,461.440 

17-5,-587,840 

33,40(),720 

29,184,000 

14,720,000 

24,115,200 

25,-576,960 

36,128,640 

21,637,760 

35.462,400 

34,51 1 ,360 

53,4,59,840 

35.228,800 

41,824,000 

52,043,.520 

48.6-36,800 

120.947,840 

60,975,360 

71,737,600 


2,224,740 

1,(147,(190 

l,;y?(i,9-34 

706,714 

169,399 

577,333 

5.(379,870 

718,335 

5,740,h(>4 

295,1(52 

1,435,!I88 

8,294.7.34 

12,026,894 

6,443,851 

12,928,084 

1,425,786 

8,;>8(t,332 

7,9.59,:',84 

4,003,170 

7,662,294 

3,910,325 

10,771,-396 

4,3(54,405 

9,l.34,()58 

6.883,575 

4,080,146 

7,189,-334 

5,061,-578 

3,437,442 

1.336,299 

2,.524,793 

8,IH!5,229 

63.5.419 

213,374 

477  880 

761,001 

13,415 


10,-50-5,711 

2,213,693 

2,390,372 

1,4(30.619 

202,752 

644,891 

8,309,600 

1,496,764 

11,4(33,764 

39(5,654 

2,739,378 

11,494,418 

19,595,984 

122,36,(i83 

21,011.319 

19,204,775 

18,880,873 

18,194,(520 

15.()t)4,,543 

46,9(50,123 

16,815,037 

15,572,789 

7,460,208 

10,953,022 

7,270,029 

12,783,312 

7,541.145 

6,019,531 

7,236.781 

9,1(55,634 

4,985,668 

15,670,822 

2,9-54,7-51 

2,-541,524 

9,604,007 

15,407,-528 

3,589,869 


405,226,769 


869,932,271 


1,275,159,040       158,807,227      380,639,793 
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STATES 
TERRITUKIES. 


No.  acres  in 
liiruis. 


No.  acres  not 
in  farms. 


No.  acres  in 
total  area. 


TERRITORIKS. 


Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 
Washington., 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Wyoming 

Indian 

Alaska 


320,.S46 

148,8tJl 

8;?8,.=i49 

649,139 

302,376 

139,r)37 

77,139 

21,807 

4,341 


66,559,654 
53,916,682 
76,735,091 
44,147,021 
96,293,752 
91,877,103 
.55,151,021 
72,884,433 
62,640,727 
44,154,240 
369,529,600 


66,880,000 
54,01)5,043 
77,5(i,S,(i40 
44,796,160 
9(),596,r.'8 
92,016,640 
55,228,1(50 
72,906,240 
62,645,0(58 
44,154,240 
369,529,(500 


No.  acres  of 
woodland 
in   farms. 


11,504 
215 

ion,ii«3 

291,206 

22,605 

1,198 

7,476 


Estimated 
total  area  in 
woodland. 


35 


6,667,469 
5,391,883 
4,710,388 

14,8.59,722 
2,911,417 

14,701,534 
8,280,129 
4,373,065 
5,011,293 
3,532,339 
110,858,880 


Total  of  Territories ' 
Grand  total ; 


2,49(5,595  I   1,0.33,889,324  j   1,036,385,919 


440,.522  ;    181,298,119 


407,723,364  i  1,903,821,505 


2,311,544,950       159,307,749  |    561,937,912 


Taking  into  consideration  only  the  farm  lands,  the  proportion  of 
wood  lands  is  smallest  iu  California,  being  i.  1  per  cent.  In  order, 
respecLively,  Ibllow  Nevada,  6.4  per  cent.;  Nebraska,  1).2;  Kansas, 
11.2;  Iowa,  10.2;  Illinois,  19. G.  The  proportion  inereases.  State  hy  State, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  eastward  to  Indiana  (89.0  ])cr  cent.),  and  then 
conies  the  devastation  of  the  axe,  which  reduces  the  percentage  of  Ohio, 
a  region  originally  forest  with  the  exception  of  smull  patches  of  prairie 
mainl}'  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Miami,  to  ;}1.7  per  cent.  Penn- 
sylvania has  about  the  same  proportion,  or  31.9,  and  New  Jersey  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

There   are* only   two    other   Western   States  that  have  percentages 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  viz:  Minnesota,  20.0;  Wisconsin,  29.3.     The 
Eastern  States  (besides  New  Jersey)  which  come  within  the  same  limits, 
are  Connecticut,  21.4:;  New  York,  25.5;  Massachusetts,  25.8;  Delaware, 
twenty-eight;    Now    Hampshire,    twenty-nine;    Vermont,   30.6.     Those 
having   between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent  of  this  farm  area  in  forest 
are:    Pennsjdvania,    Indiana,   named  above;    Oregon,  31.8;    Maryland, 
31.8;  Phode  Island,  33.7;  Maine,  38.1.     The  States  having  between  four 
and  five  tenths  of  their  farm  lands  in  forest  are  thi-ee:     Michigan,  40.7; 
Texas  (the  eastern  portion  generally  wooded;,  41.0;   V'irginia,  45.7.    Th 
southern   belt   is  the   most   heavily  wooded   portion  of  the   country,  a 
the  Slates,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  hiiving  more  tha 
half  their   farm   areas   in   Avoodland,  and   a  larger   jiortion   still    if  th 
wooded  wild  lands  should  be  counted  in  with  the  farm  lands.      The  prt^ 
portion  in  the  occupied  or  farm  areas  is  as  follows:   West  Virginia,  51.1: 
Arkansas,    51.4;   South    Carolina,    53.2;   Cieorgia,    54.0;  Tennessee,   tii'ty- 
five;  Alabama,  fifty-six;  Florida,  sixty;  North  Carolina  and  Mississipp., 
each  00.0  per  cent. 

The  Territories  have  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  respective 
areas  in  farms.  Here  and  there  a  small  survey  has  been  made,  near 
some  town,  along  some  stream,  or  in  the  neighborhooti  of  mining  opera- 
tions. The  areas  in  wood  arc  mainly  among  the  mountains,  the  most 
heavily  wooded  on  northern  slopes  and  in  the  gorges  j)rolected  from  tho 
winds;  the  proportion  given  for  farm  lands  is,  therefore,  in  iA\  proba- 
bili  y,  less  than  the  real  portion  for  the  entire  area  of  a  Territory,  not- 
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-withstanding  the  fact  that  avaihiblo  woo«lliin<l8  in  surveyed  tracts  are 
rapidly  lakt'n  up  by  farmers.  Utah,  one  tenih  of  one  j)er  cent;  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent;  Colorado,  3.5;  Dakota, 
7.-i;  Idaho,  iJ.b;  iS'ew  Mexico,  12.7;   Washington,  4-1.8. 

Most  of  the  States,  in  their  several  counties,  exhibit  great  diversity 
in  the  abundance  of  their  wood  an<l  timber  supplies.     In  the  new  States 
it  is   due  to  the  existence  of  prairies,  or  treeless  plains,  traversed  by 
streams  shaded  by  a  lino  of  forest,  which  characterizo  the  surface  of  all, 
or  a  portion  of  a  State;  in  the  older  States  it  is   simply  the   result  of 
settlement  and  cultivation,  in  the  destruction  of   forests,   by  clearing 
lands  for  farms,  for  supplies  of  wood  for  fuel,  in  obtaining  timber  for 
building  and  for  the  various  uses  of  mechanism.      East  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  land   was  originally  in   forest.     On 
the   ver3'   summit  of  the   Alleghanies  are  comparatively  large  tracts  of 
level   meadows,  or   mountain   prairies,  known   as  "glades,"    which  are 
found  in  undrained  soils  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  trees,   though   this 
mountain-chain  is  generally  wooded,  on   slope  and  summit,  with   as  tine 
and  various  an   arborescent  growth   as  can  be  seen   in  any   part  of  the 
North   American  continent.       West  of  the  mountains,  through  West 
Virginia,   Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  there  was  little  less  than   forest  in   the 
times  of  the  aborigines;    and  in   Northeastern,   Southorn,  and    South- 
western Indiana,  a  wooded   surface   was  the  prevailing  characteristic, 
and  even  now  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  obtaining  black   walnuts  and 
poplars  of  eno'-mou"  size,  and  great  boles  of  oaks,  fit  for  the  masts  ot 
many  a  "mau-of-war."     The  South  was  and  is  a  wooded   region,  with 
very  few  and  small  prairies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and   none 
really  worth  mentioning  until  Central  Texas  is  reached.      In  Northern 
Missouri  are  extensive  prairies,  but  almost  half  the  area  of  the  State  is 
now    covered    with    forest,  notwithstanding   the  extensive    clearing  of 
farm  lands  during  more  than  fifty  years  since  its  settlement;  and   more 
than   half   the  surface  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,   both   >vest  of   the 
Mississippi,  is  now  covered  with  wood.  Meteorological  records  show  that 
the  lines  of  equal  moisture,  in  this  section,  run  northeast  and  south  west, 
through  Western  Kansas,  Eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin;  the 
records  of  the  rainfull  of  any  given  period  correspond  on  that  line, 
rather  than  with  a  lino  through   Kansas   and   Missouri;  so  the  rains  of 
Central  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  in  point  of  time  and  quantity,   corre- 
spond more  nearly  than  those  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa.      As  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  we  tind  the  forest  boundary,  from  Texas  to  Illinois, 
beyond  which  the   prairies   stretch    westward,    running   in    a   general 
direction  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  equal  rainfall.      As  a  result 
(though  the  lack  of  trees  farther  west  cannot  be  attributed  to  insuffi- 
cient rainfall  alone),  we  tind  plains  predominating  in  Western  Texas,  in 
nearly  all  the  Indian  Territory,  in  a  strip  of  Western,  and  nearly  all 
of   NorLhern  Missouri,  in  a   large  portion  of  Illinois,  and  in  W^estern 
and  Norlhcrn  Indiana,  nearly  to  Lake  Erie.     Southern  Illinois  has  an 
average  pr()i)urlion  of  forest.     The  entire  area  of  I'arm  lands  in  Illinois, 
as  reported  by  the  last  census,  is  twenty-five  million  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and   sixty  one  acres,  of  which   five 
million  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres,  or  19.6 
per  cent,   were  reckoned  as  woodland.      The   belt  south  of   the   Ohio 
and  ^fississippi  Hail  road  has  a  percentage  of  43.5,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  Missouri,  and  almost  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.     These  counties 
are  as  follows: 
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COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


Monroe 

AVashiiigton 

"Wiiyne 

Edwards 

AVabash 

Randolph  ... 

Perry 

Franklin 

Hamilton.... 

AVbite 

Gallatin 


47.1 

23.7 
48. 1 
4y.(> 
40.7 

42.1 
02.S 
50.4 
45.5 
56.8 


COUNTIES. 


^ .^ 

Saline 

William.-on 

Jackson 

Union  

Johnson  

PoJK! 

Hardin 

Ma.ssac 

Pulaski  

Ale.xandor  

Jotfcrson 


Per 

cent. 


49.0 
473 
50.9 
50.7 
OO.O 
61.0 
61.3 
S7.0 
39.2 
56.2 
44.2 


The  district  lying  between  this  railroad  and  the  fortieth  parallel  con- 
tains twenty-nine  counties,  and  averages  twenty-five  per  cent  of  wood- 
land, and  is  made  up  as  follows; 


Macoupin  . 

Jersey 

Saint  Clair 

Clinton 

Marion  — 

Clay 

Kichland  .. 
Lawrence  . 
Crawford  . 

Jasper 

Etiingham 
Fayette  .... 

Dotid 

Madison ... 
Greene 


Montgomery 

Shelby 

Cumberland 

Clark 

Coles 

Edgar  

Douglas 

Moultrie 

Christian 

Sangamon  ... 

Morgan 

Pike 

Scott 

Calhoun 


14.8 
18.9 
33.2 
45.1 
17.fi 
19.2 

7.1 
13.6 

7.0 
10.3 
16.9 
34.6 
33.9 
61.0 
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The  northern  counties  between  the  fortieth  parallel  and  the  Wisconsin 
line  make  au  average  of  only  11.4  per  cent. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


Adams 

Brown 

Cas,^ 

!Menard 

Logiin 

31acciri 

Piatt 

Chamiiaign. 
Verniiliiori  . 

Hancock 

McDoiioiigli 

Schuyler 

Pulton 

3Ia5on  

Tazewell 

McLean , 

Ford... 

Iroquois 

LivintT'ton.. 
Wood lo id ... 

Peoria 

Knox 

Warren 

}Iender.son... 

fiercer , 

Hcnrj' 


26, 
30. 
2.'). 
lit. 

5. 

7. 

5. 

3. 
11. 
11. 
1(3. 
34. 
34. 
11. 
15. 

6. 

1. 

5. 

2. 

9. 
21. 
10. 

8. 
18 

l.T 

4 


Stark  

ilar.-hall 

Putnam 

La  Salle 

Grundy  

Kankakee .... 
Will 

Cook    

Du  Page 

Kendall 

Kant! 

DeKalb 

Lee 

Bureau 

Rock  Island. 
White.-<ides  .. 

Carroll 

Ogle 

Lake 

McHenry 

Boone 

Winnebago.. 
Stephenson  ., 
Jo  Daviess ... 
De  Witt 


8.0 

14.3 

29.3 

8.2 

3.0 

3.2 

5.3 

5.0 

9.2 

7.8 

12.5 

4.9 

3.5 

9.1 

15.0 

6.2 

11.9 

11.6 

8.3 

15.5 

17.5 

12.6 

13.8 

28.8 

13.6 


The  influence  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash, 
in  extending  forests,  is  plainly  marked.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  are  eleven  counties,  Alexander,  Union,  Jackson, 
]{andolph,  Monroe,  Saint  Clair,  Madison,  Jerse}',  Calhoun,  Pike,  and 
Adunis,  and  ihey  average  37.3  per  cent;  northward,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Hancock,  Henderson,  Mercer,  Kock  Island,  Whitesides,  Carroll,  and  Jo 
Daviess,  averaging  14.8  i)er  cent.  The  tract  between  the  Saint  Louis 
and  Alton  Itailroad  and  the  Illinois  Eiver,  in  the  prairie  belt,  comprising 
Jersey,  Greene,  Scott,  Morgan,  Cass,  Mason,  Menard,  Tazewell,  Wood- 
ford, Logan,  ^rarsJKill,  Putnam,  Grundy,  Sangamon,  fourteen  counties, 
averages  16  per  cent;  and  the  counties  lietween  that  road  and  the  Chi- 
cago Liraiiuh  of  the  Central,  comprising  Madison,  Bond,  ^facoupin, 'Fay- 
ette, Effingham,  Shelb}-,  Montgomery,  Christian,  Kankakee,  McLean, 
De  Witt.  Maeon,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  Ford,  Will,  and  Livingston,  comprising 
seventeen  counties,  average  13  per  cent. 

In  some  of  tiie  older  States  the  proportion  of  woodland  is  quite  as 
variable  as  in  Illinois.  Pennsylvania  has  an  average  percentage  of  31.9, 
but  Montgomery  County  has  only  7.8,  while  Cameron  has  88.3.  The 
mouniuiii  comitiua  have  high  percentages.  On  the  Delaware,  Wayne  in 
the  northeast  has  50  9,  and  Pike,  76.  The  northern  tier  has  more  than 
an  average  proportion  of  wood,  especially  McKean  and  Warren,  which 
have  respectively  61  and  60.1  per  cent.  The  counties  bordering  on  Ohio 
fall  below  an  aveiagc.  In  the  agricultural  portion  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania the  axe  has  left  only  a  minimum  of  wood,  Cumberland  having  only 
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11.7;  Lancaster,  12.1;  Chester,  14;  Berks,  15;  Delaware,  near  Philadel- 
phia, has  but  10;  Montgomery,  7.8;  and  Bucks,  10.9. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


Adams 

Alleghany.. 
Armstrong- 
Beaver  

Bedford 

Berks 

Blftir 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler. 

Cambiia 

Cameron  .... 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion  , 

Clearfield  ... 

Clinton  

Columbia  ... 
Crawford  .... 
Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Eric 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene ........ 

Huntingdon 

Indiana , 

Jefferson 


Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

fiercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northamjiton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Phibidelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga  

Union 

Venango 

"Warren 

Washington 

"VVayne 

Westmoreland.... 

Wyoming 

York 


North  Carolina  has  a  wealth  of  woodland,  the  percentage  to  fiirni 
area  being  60.6,  one  county,  Brunswick,  having  over  90  per  cent,  and 
no  less  than  eleven  others  between  80  and  90,  viz:  Bladen,' Beaufort, 
Craven,  Cumberland,  Jackson,  Macon,  Mitchell,  Onslow,  Polk.  Transyl- 
vania, and  Watauga.  Some  of  these  are  near  the  ocean,  and  others 
among  the  mountains.  A  difference  in  altitude  of  more  that  six  thou- 
sand feet,  differences  of  latitude,  of  surface,  and  of  soil,  render  this  State 
remarkable  for  the  variety  found  in  its  flora,  which  ranges  from  the  pal- 
metto to  the  pine;  from  semi-tropical  forms,  to  vegetation  almost  alpino 
in  character.  JSone  of  the  States  can  exl)ibit  a  larger  variety  of  lurest 
growth.  The  following  list  of  counties  will  show  an  unusual  proportion 
of  woodland: 


37_(ft«rl^ 
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COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


Alnmanco... 
Alr-xaiidcr... 
Allcglmny... 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick .. 
Buncombe... 

Burke 

CftbaiTus .... 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland ... 
Columbus.... 

Craven  , 

Cumberland 
Currituck .... 

Dare 

Davidson  ... 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe. 

Forsj'th 

Franklin  ..... 

Gaston 

(Jates  

(iranviile  .... 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Hanrtt 

Haywood 

lIondiTson... 

lliMtford 

llvde 

Iredell 


34 

74 
65 
35 

72, 
84. 
68, 
85. 
91. 
7H. 
73. 
37. 
71, 
37. 
03. 
28. 
21. 
48. 
59. 
54. 
7<'. 
49. 
8. 
82. 
85. 
52. 
4(5. 
41. 
39. 
7(). 
52. 
44. 
40. 
52. 
64. 
31 
59 
31 
55. 
79 
69. 
73. 
t)6. 
48. 
43. 


Jackson  

.Iohnstf)n 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mccklenberg. 

Mitchell 

ilontgomery . 

Moore 

Na.-h  

New  Hanovei 
Northnmitton 

Onslow 

Orange 

I'asquotank  .. 
Perquimans .. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond  .... 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan  

Rutherford.... 

Sampson 

Stanley' 

Stokes 

Surry 

Transvlvanin. 

Tyrrell 

LTnion 

Wake 

"VVarren 

Washington.. 

Watauga  

Wayne  

Wilkes  

AVilson 

Yadkin  

Yancey 


89 
66 
73 
54 
47 
85 
78 
73 
46 
39 
80 
61 
73 
69 
78 
47 
80 
37 
44 
53, 
33. 
63. 
80, 
67 
75, 
70. 
45, 
35. 
(4, 
7c>. 
66. 
64. 
74. 
85. 
56. 
,58. 
46. 
47. 
68 
80 
63. 
67 
60. 
49 


The  forest  area  of  Geor<ria  farm  lands  is  still  large— 54.6  per  cent. 
Seven  counties— JiullocU,  Clinch,  Coffee,  Montiromery,  Pierce,  Telfair, 
and  Ware— have  over  nine  tenths  in  woodIands,'tho  latter  97.4  per  cent. 
The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  for  each  count3'  in  Georgia: 
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COUNTIES. 


Appling 

Baker .. 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow  

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Butt:^ 

Calboun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochie 

Chattooga 

Cherokee  

Clark  

Clay 

Clayton  

Clinch 

Cobb 

Cotfee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta  

Crawlbrd  

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Dooly 

Dougherty .... 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham .... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin  

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glasscock 

Gljmn 

Gordon  

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersliam  .. 

Hall  

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 


Per 

cent. 


COUNTIES. 


Per 

cent. 


76.0 

50.5 

25.8 

74.9 

54.2 

65.6 

52.8 

71.7 

79.8 

91.3 

47.0 

36.6 

60.0 

80.2 

61.0 

5.H.9 

62.0 

88.0 

73.5 

43.9 

69.6 

69.3 

21.8 

59.5 

43,8 

91.8 

56.1 

95.0 

72.9 

29.4 

39.8 

43.0 


05.6 
43.3 
63.4 
42.2 
67.2 
27.9 
89.9 
26.2 
9.0 
81.2 
50.7 
63.1 
53.3 
.59.2 
55.2 
.1 
55.4 
77.3 
71.7 
20.6 
46.5 
46.8 
74.4 
28.5 
58. 6 
29.2 
(W.G 
61.7 
48.2 
43.8 
00.0 


Jasper 

Jeflerson.. 
Johnson'.. 

Jones  

Laurens..^ 


Jackson ^^-^ 


Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin  

^laeon  

JIadison 

Marion  

Mcintosh  

Meriwether  ... 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Murray  

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe ... 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

llandolph  

Kichmond 

Schley  

Scriven 

Spaulding 

Stewart 

Sumter  

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tatnall  

Tavlor 

Telfair 

T.-rrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs  

Union 

Up-.n 

WalkiT 

AValton 

"Ware 

I  "NVarrcn  

Washington. 

Wavne 

Webster 

WhiUi 

Wbit.'field.... 

AVilcox 

Wilk<;s  

Wilkinson.... 

Worth 


-I 


19.4 
54.9 
69.4 
28.4 
72.4 
.50.0 
80.6 
22.2 
62.1 
78.2 
50.6 
40.2 
50.1 
69.1 
35.1 
69.5 
52.7 
58.1 
20.7 
93.0 
17.1 
71.6 
36.3 
41.2 
54.0 
65.8 
78.3 
91.2 
45.1 
66.4 
61.8 
17.5 
57.2 
88.3 
55.9 
54.0 
48.1 
70.6 
7.2 
39.7 
50.5 
36.7 
15.4 
5<>3 
67.9 
91.4 
56.8 
64.9 
57.» 
30.1 
44.5 
85.  fl 
51.1 
61. S 
35.3 
97.7 
21.4 
60.9 
52.8 
47.11 

(;;{.i 

67.6 
82.2 
13.7 
40.0 
76.1 
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FOKEST  TIIEE  CULTUKE. 


Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  questions  onfjafjinfj  the 
attention  of  tiio  xVmerican  people  is  that  of  forest  culture.  The  demands 
of  our  rapidly  growing  country  have  for  many  years  so  drawn  upon  the 
resources  of  our  native  forests,  which  at  one  time  seemed  inexhaustible, 
that  we  must  noAV  contem})Iate  their  early  extirpation,  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  conserving  what  forests  we  have  remaining,  and 
providing  new  sources  of  supply. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  so  difficult  is  it  for  us  to 
realize  the  bearing  of  remote  evils,  that  comparatively  very  ^ow  farmers 
or  land  owners  have  yet  seriously  engaged  in  the  work  of  rei)lenishing 
their  woodlands.  The  arguments  for  this  work  are  strong  and  numei-'- 
ous,  and  have  been  cogently  presented  by  many  writers.  Many  facts 
have  been  observed,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  presence  of  forests 
has  much  to  do  with  the  rainfall  and  climate  of  a  country;  thus,  it  is 
said  that  the  extreme  dryness  of  Spain  is  due  to  the  absence  of  trees; 
that  many  districts  in  France  have  been  materially  injured  by  denuda- 
tion; that  Palestine  and  many  other  parts  of  Asia  and 'Northern  Africa, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  the  granaries  of  the  world,  are  now  deserts 
or  infertile  regions  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  forests.  It  is 
also  stated  that  a  beneficial  change  in  climate  and  rainfall  has  in  several 
instances  lol lowed  the  introduction  of  trees  and  plantations  in  regions 
that  were  formerly  destitute  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  in  Lower 
Egypt,  where  anciently  rain  never  fell,  the  introduction  and  cultivation 
of  extensive  plantations  have  been  attended  with  the  fall  of  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  so  that  showers  are  no  rarity,  even  at  Cairo.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  in  New  England  and  other  wooded  sections,  the  clearing  up  of  for- 
ests antl  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  had  the  elfect  of  causing  the  drying 
up  of  many  springs  and  small  streams. 

There  arc  some  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  climatic  influences  of  forests;  but,  as  these  influences  must 
be  of  very  gradual  operation  and  require  observations  over  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  question  may  be  considered  open  for  future  inquiry.  But, 
leaving  that  question  out  of  view,  there  i-emain  abundant  reasons  to 
stimulate  every  landholder  in  our  vast  prairie  regions  to  give  practical 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Trees  are  wanted  for  their  fruits,  for  their  shade,  and  protection 
from  winds,  for  fuel,  for  use  in  building,  fencing,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Some  trees  are  adapted  to  one  of  these  purposes,  and  some  to 
another. 

The  earliest  tree-want  which  is  appreciated  by  farmers  in  a  new  coun- 
try, IS  the  wiuit  of  fruit  trees.  Even  this  practical  and  personal  need 
too  often  fails  to  stimulate  the  farmer  to  immediate  action  toward  the 
formation  of  an  orchard.  Eut  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  cultivation 
of  Iruit  trees  that  we  now  design  to  write. 

What  kinds  of  forest  trees  sl'iall  we  attempt  to  cultivate,  is  a  question 
often  asked,  and  toward  the  solution  of  which  we  propose  to  orter  a  few 
thoughts.  In  an  open  prairie  region  there  is  an  immediate  and  urirent 
want  of  trees  for  shelter  ui.d  wind-breaks.  Both  man  and  the  domestic 
animals  instinctively  seek  the  grateliil  shade  of  trees  during  the  intense 
beat  of  Summer,  and  as  instiiictivrly  seek  their  shelter  from  the  tierce 
winds  of  Winter.  The  intelligent  farmer  also  knows  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  positive  economy,  as  the  absence  of  suitable  shelter  must  be  rep- 
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resented  by  an  increased  consumption  of  food  and  fuel.  Often,  too,  ho 
finds  that  without  some  suitable  wind-breaUs  ho  is  unable  successfully 
to  cultivate  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  He  wishes  to  secure  these 
advantages  of  shade  and  shelter  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and 
hence  he  inquires  for  rapidly  growinii  trees  for  cultivation.  The  great 
cost  of  fencing  on  the  prairie,  leads  him  to  seek  some  suitable  tree  or 
shrub  for  the  growth  of  hedges.  It  is  true  that  many  experiments  in 
this  direction  "have  been  attended  with  failure,  but  we  should  not  be 
deterred  from  continuing  our  experiments  until  a  suitable  hedgeplant  is 
found  for  every  section  of  country.  If  the  osage  orange  fails,  let  us 
try  the  honey  locust,  or  some  of  our  native  thorn  bushes,  crab  apples, 
wild  plums,  viburnums,  or  other  shrubs  or  trees,  until  wo  meet  with 

SU0C6SS. 

The  production  of  wood  for  fuel  and  mechanical  uses  is  an  object 
which,  however  desirable,  has  seemed  so  remote  in  prospect  that  it  has 
been  almost  universally  neglected.  But  even  this  neglect  is  to  a  "great 
extent  based  upon  too  general  and  vague  views  as  to  the  slowness  of  tree 
growth. 

There  are  several  species  of  trees  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  will 
acquire  a  circumference  at  the  trunk  of  eight  to  ten  inches  in  live  years' 
growth,  and  a  few  acres  of  such  trees  would  soon  furnish  a  constant 
supply  of  desirable  fuel  to  farmers  who  now  have  to  haul,  at  great 
expense  of  time  and  labor,  a  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Most  of 
the  rapidly  growing  trees  produce  soft  wood,  which  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  fuel,  but.  for  Summer  use,  when  properly  prejjared,  it  must  be  equal, 
if  not  snperior,  to  the  corn-cobs,  which  are  extensively  used  fur  fuel  in 
the  Western  States.  Many  western  farmers  have  cultivated  their  prai- 
rie  lands  for  twenty  years,  and  hauled  their  fuel  from  a  distance,  when,_ 
duriii"-  that  time,  cottonwood  trees  of  two  leet  diameter,  white  maple  ot 
eighteen  inches,  box  elder  of  twenty  inches,  and  butternut  of  eighteen 
inches,  might  have  grown  upon  their  lands,  with  a  little  labor  and  care. 

The'planting  and  cultivation  of  hard  wood  trees,  suitable  fur  building 
purposes  and  use  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  one  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  in  this  country.  It  is  a  work  which  is  too  commonly 
re-'arded  as  being  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  we  are  slow 
to^realize  that  we  have  any  duties  in  that  direction.  But  the  necessity 
of  entering  upon  this  Avork  is  apparent,  lor  it  is  not  difficult  to  contem- 
plate the  period  when  our  natural  forests  shall  have  disappeared  under 
the  enormous  demands  which  the  progress  of  our  country  makes  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  trees  which,  at  the  present  time  seem  most  deserv- 
ing of  trial  for  the  purposes  named,  we  will  briefly  notice. 

CottonworMl.— in  the  Western  States  and  Territories  the  name  cotton- 
wood  is  applied  to  the  Fopulus  munllifera.  Groves  ot  this  tree  are  com- 
mon  on  the  streams  which  traver.se  the  great  plains  and  praincs.  iNear 
the   base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  as  in   the   i'latte   bottoms, 


are  particularly  recommended  for  wind-breaks  and  shelter  lur  more 
tender  and  slow-growing  trees.  A  belt  of  cotton  woods  around  a  young 
orchard  will  unduuhtediy  save  many  trees  from  loss  by  trusts,  and  con- 
tribute to  their  thrift  an<l  productiveness.  All  the  poplars  are  dia.'CioU8 
and  objectionable  fur  planting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ut  dwellings,  ou 
accouul  of  the  abundant  cottony  down  of  the  seeds,  which  fill*  the  air 
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after  their  maturity.  This  inconvenience  can  bo  avoided,  however,  hy 
propa-^atin,:;  IVoni  eiitlini,^ts  of  the  male  tree  only.  Mr.  Samuel  Preston, 
of  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  writes  to  the  department  that  for  a  wind- 
break he  would  substitute  Lornbardy  poplar  for  cottonvvood,  as  bcin<^ 
more  easily  raised  from  cutting's,  bears  closer  setting,  has  u  more  sightly 
appearance,  has  no  cottony  down  to  fill  the  air,  holds  its  foliage  much 
longer,  and,  therefore,  is  a  much  better  wind-broak  to  an  orchanl.  At 
the  time  of  his  writing  fOctober  14th),  the  cottonwoods  were  bare  of 
leaves,  while  the  Lombardies  were  full  of  foliage,  and  looked  as  fresh 
and  green  as  in  midsummer. 

The  maples. — For  ornamental  culture,  for  usefulness  of  wood,  and  for 
vigor  of  growth,  there  are  few  trees  so  worth}-  of  attention  as  the  silver- 
leaved,  or  white,  and  the  red,  or  swamp  maple.  In  the  Western  States 
the  red  maple  is  comparatively  rare.  The  white  helps  diversify  the  forest 
growth  on  the  bottom  lands  of  most  of  tbe  western  rivers,  and  is  largely 
planted  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  cities.  A  serious  objection  to  its  cultiva- 
tion is,  that  its  long,  slim  branches  are  liable  to  be" broken  by  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow.  This  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  a  judicious  short- 
ening in  of  the  branches.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  it  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  a  borer,  which  penetrates  the  trunk.  The 
red  maple  is  more  compact,  and  somewhat  less  rapid  in  its  growth,  but 
is  deserving  of  large  planting. 

Hard  maple,  or  sugar  maple. — For  beauty  of  form,  for  its  close  and  dense 
foliage,  for  the  value  of  its  wood,  and  of  its  saccharine  juice,  no  culti- 
v;itor  should  neglect  the  sugar  maple.  In  the  whole  family  of  maples, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  this  species  is  without  a  peer.  It  is  a  little 
shy  of  transplanting,  and  for  the  first  few  years  is  of  slow  growth,  but 
when  it  is  established  it  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  Several  foreign 
species  of  maple  are  Cultivated  for  ornament  and  shade  in  the  eastern 
cities,  but  the}-  present  no  atlvantage  over  our  native  ones. 

Box  elder  (Negundo  aceroides). — This  tree  rivals  the  cottonwood  in  rap- 
idity of  growth,  and  is  deserving  of  particular  attention,  combining  not 
only  the  qualities  of  rapid  growth,  of  hardiness,  of  handsome  foliage, 
and  a  good  quality  of  wood,  but  having  also  great  promise  as  a  sugar- 
])roducing  tree.  Some  investigations  made  in  Illinois,  vviih  reference 
to  its  value  for  sugar,  arc  reported  to  decide:  P'irst— That  it  i)roduces 
more  sap  than  the  sugar  maple  of  equal  size,  half  a  gallon  per  day 
being  obtained  from  a  small  tree  of  three  and  one  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  tive  years  old.  Second — That  the  sap  is  richer  in  sugar,  th« 
yield  ot'  dry  sugar  averaging  2  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sap. 
Third — That  the  sugar  ])roduced  is  in  general  whiter  than  that  from 
sugar  majde,  treated  in  the  same  way.  These  facts  should  recommend 
this  tree  to  the  early  attention  of  all   tree  planters,  especially  in  prairie 


retrions. 


Ailanthus. — The  ailanthus  ap))ears  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  trees 
for  cultivation  in  the  West.  It  thrives  well,  even  on  hard  and  stony  soils. 
It  is  -A  native  of  China,  but  has  for  many  years  been  cultivated  iji  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  It  approuc  hes  in  botanical  affinities  nearer  to  the 
wafer  ash,  or  hop  tree  {Ptelea  trifoUata),  than  to  any  other  tree  of  this 
country.  It  produces  flowers  of  two  kinds,  generally  ©n  different  trees. 
The  male  flowers  are  jjroduced  in  large  panicles,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color,  and  very  disagreeable  odor,  which  circumstance  has  made 
it  quite  unpopular  as  a  shade  tree  in  cities.  This,  however,  would  not 
be  a  serious  objection  to  its  cultivation  as  a  forest  tree.  The  wood  is 
hard  ayd  line  grained,  and  well  adapted  to  cabinet  work.     It  is  also 
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good  for  fuel.  In  France  and  Southern  Europe  it  grows  to  a  large  size 
on  cdialky  soils  where  few  other  trees  would  live.  It  has  been  largely- 
planted  on  the  plains  of  Southern  Russia,  to  fix  the  loose,  blowing  sands, 
^'orth  of  latitude  forty  degrees  it  will  probably  be  too  tender  for  ])rofit- 
abie  culture.  It  is  easily  propagated,  either  from  seeds,  suckers,  or  root 
cuttiniTS.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  under  the  name  of  "tree 
of  heaven,"  and  is  indeed  a  beautiful  tree,  when  in  full  foliage. 

Ash.—Wo  have  five  or  six  native  species  of  ash,  all  of  which  are  orna- 
mental and  useful  trees;  but  two  species,  the  white  and  the  blue,  are 
especially  valuable,  and  should   be  among  the  kinds  planted  by  every 
cultivator.     The  timber  of  the  ash  is  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  farming  tools.     On  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  this  timber  for  agricultural  iinplements,  for  carriages, 
and  furniture,  it  is  becoming  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  promises  to  bo 
very  remunerative  at  an  early  day.     The  white  ash  becomes  one  of  our 
largest  forest  trees,  attaining  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with 
sometimes  a  diameter  of  three  feet  at  the  base.     The  wood  is  white,  and 
remarkable  for  its  toughness  and  elasticity.     For  these  qualities  it  is 
used  for  hoops,  pitchfork  and  rake  handles,  and  for  wagon  shafts.    Emer- 
son relates  that  an  ash  tree  in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  was  rived  into 
three  thousand  rake  handles.     It  was  four  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  had  a  shaft  of  seventy  feet  without  a  limb.     The  white  ash  requires 
a  deep,  moist  soil,  for  its  greatest  perfection.     Most  prairie  soils  are  well 
adapted  to  its  growth,     it   bears  transplanting  well,  and  is  remarkably 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects.     The  blue  ash  occurs  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Western  States.     It  may  be  readily  distinguished   by  the 
young  shoots  being  square  or  sharply  four-sided.    The  wood  is  said  to  bo 
inorc^durable  even  than  that  of  the  white  ash,  especially  when  exposed 
to  the  Aveather,  as  for  fence  posts,  stakes,  and  rails.     This  species  has  a 
southern,  and  the  white  ash  a  northern  range.     The  seed  of  either  may 
be  sown  in  the  Fall,  thinly  covered  with  earth,  and  lightly  mulched  with 
straw,  or  it  may  be  sown  in  the  Spring,  after  being  mixed  with  moist 
sand,  and  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  a  warm  sun. 

The  icalnuts.— The  black  walnut  is  a  timber  of  so  much  importance  in 
cabinet  work,  and  is  becoming  so  scarce  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand,  that  no  tree  cultivator  should  neglect  to  give  it  a  place  m  his 
plantation.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  at  an  early  age,  and  the  nuts, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  English  walnut,  are  much  esteemed  by  most 

persons  ,  ,     r.    •    -i       *     * 

The  white  walnut,  or  butternut,  furnishes  a  wood  of  similar  texture, 
li<rht  brown,  fine  grained,  and  easily  worked,  but  not  so  ornamental  as 
the  preceding.  The  walnuts  do  not  tran.splant  well,  and,  therefore,  tho 
nuts  should  Le  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain.  From  the  seed 
they  grow  vigorously,  especially  the  white  walnut,  which  almost  equals 
the  soft  maple  in  thrift. 

The  American  che^tnur.— This  is  one  of  the  finest  in  appearance,  and  ono 
of  the  most  useful,  both  for  the  value  of  its  timber,  and  tor  its  valuable 
fruit,  of  our  native  trees.  The  difficulty  of  transplanting  the  young  trees 
has  hindered  its  cultivation.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  hilly  and  mountainous 
districts,  and  for  successful  cultivation  should  at  least  have  a  dry.  well 
drained  8ub.soil.     Mr.  i'rcston,  of  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  says: 

"It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  chestnut  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  upon  our  prairies.  But  my  experience,  and  that  of  oth- 
ers, proves  it  to  be  a  mistake.  I  have  them  seventeen  years  old  and 
bearing  nuts,  and  some  of  tho  trees  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter.    Ihey 
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ffrow  fnPtor  thmi  (he  Imttcrnut,  Avhicli  I  also  have  of  about  the  same  age. 
I  have  never  siuceeded  in  transplanting  the  chestnut,  while  I  have  trans- 
phinted  the  butterr)ut,  with  a  losa  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent." 
^  The  «>/wt.s'.— Ofour  elms,  tlie  white  and  the  red  arc  the  most  important. 
For  an  ornamental  tree  for  parks,  lawns,  and  streets,  they  have  u  national 
reputation.  They  arc  liardy,  grow  with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  are  read- 
ily tran.splantcd  at  almost  any  age.  'J'he  wood  of  the  white  elm  is  rather 
inferior  in  quality;  that  of  the  red  is  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  is 
much  used  Jor  the  manufacture  of  wagon  hubs,  carriage  wheels,  etc. 

The  white  »v7/o?r.— Notwithstanding' the  prejudice  Avhich  exists  against 
this  tree,  on  account  of  the  extravagant  representations  made  of  it  a  few- 
years  ago,  as  a  hedge  plant,  it  deserves  attention  from  its  rajiid  growth, 
as  well  adapted  for  wind-breaks  and  screens.  It  may  be  planted  in  low 
grounds  which  are  unsuited  for  most  trees,  and  will  thrive  best  in  such 
situations.  Its  light  and  graceful  foliage  affords  an  excellent  contrast 
with  most  other  deciduous  trees,  and  in  places  where  fuel  ts  scarce,  it  is 
deserving  of  cultivation  for  an  early  and  abundant  production  of  wood. 
Evergreens.— \iy  evergreens  is  commonly  understood  the  family  of  conif- 
erous trees,  because  in  northern  latitudes  these  are  the  only  trees  which 
retain  their  foliage  throughout  the  year.  The  deciduous  trees  give  us 
shade  and  shelter  during  the  Summer;  but  in  our  prairie  regions,  during 
the  coldest  half  of  the  year,  they  are  leafless  and  afiord  only  partial 
protection  from  the  fierce  blasts  of  Winter.  This  consideration  alono 
should  recommend  the  cultivation  of  evergreens  to  every  dM-cller  upon 
prairie  soil,  for  not  only  is  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast  concerned,  but 
also  practical  economy,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  abstraction  of  ani- 
mal heat  by  cold  winds  must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increased  supply 
of  food.  But  the  fact  that  these  coniferous  trees  furnish  our  most  val- 
uable building  material,  that  our  native  supply  of  them  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, and  the  market  value  advancing,  alibrds  strong  and  urgent  argu- 
ment for  the  attention  of  tree  growers. 

P<«e.s.— The  white,  Austrian,  and  Scotch  pines,  are  considered  the  best 
for  general  cultivation.     Mr.  Bryant  says  of  the  white  pine: 

"Ko  one  of  our  native  forest  trees  is  more  generally  useful,  and  no 
one  better  merits  careful  preservation  and  extensive  culture.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  it  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  genus.  Its  foli- 
age IS  soft,  its  hue  agreeable,  and  the  whole  api)earauce  of  the  tree 
graceful." 

The  Scotch  pine  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  species,  and  sue- 
coeds  in  very  variable  soils,  being  ])erfectly  hardy,'even  in 'the  most 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  It  bears  transplanting  with  more  facil- 
ity, perhujhs,  than  any  other  species.  Its  thick,  dense  foliage  adapts  it 
well  for  screens  or  belts  for  the  protection  of  orchards.  On'' account  of 
its  raj. 1(1  growth,  its  valuable  wood,  its  hardiness,  and  its  adaptability  to 
dillerent  soils,  it  is  strongly  recommended  for  cultivation.  The  Austrian 
pine  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Scotch,  having  longer  leaves,  of  a 
darker  color.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  from  its  s^tiffness  and  strength 
resists  the  most  violent  winds,  and  does  not  suffer  under  the  heavy  accu- 
mulations of  sleet  and  ice,  which  sometimes  greatly  injure  more  slender 
species.  It  has  been  extensively  i)lanted  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
although  rigid  and  ungraceful  in  habit,  its  dense  and  dark  foliage  iu 
W  inter  renders  it  very  jdeasant  to  look  upon. 

Spruce  or  fir.— 'n^i  white  and  black  spruces,  the  Norway  spruce,  and 
the  Jiemlock,  or  hemlock  spruce,  are  the  most  imi)ortant  s'peeies  of  this 
genus,  Abies.     The  Norway  spruce  in  particular,  has  been  highly  recom- 
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mended  by  several  western  horticultural  societies  as  the  most  suitable 
tree  for  belts  for  the  protection  of  orchards.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  bears 
transplanting,  is  vigorous  in  growth,  and  adapted  to  all  common  soils. 
The  white  and  the  black  spruces  are  among  the  most  valuable  orna- 
mental evergreens,  and  their  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm  house 
or  dwelling  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  taste,  and  adds  materially,  not  only 
to  the  market  value  of  a  place,  but  presents  agreeable  objects  for  the  eye, 
and  relieves  the  dreariness  of  the  Winter  landscape. 

Among  ornamental  evergreens,  perhaps  none  is  more  deserving  of  a 
place  than  the  hemlock.  Its  delicate  light  green  and  silvery  foliage, 
and  slender,  drooping,  graceful  branches,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  stiffor  and  more  rigid  pines  and  spruces.  Perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
commonness  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  vStates,  it  has  been  neglected 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  Mr.  Meehan  says  of  it,  that  it  would  be  no  exag- 
geration to  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  in  cultivation.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  a  screen,  or  ornamental  hedge,  but  for  this 
purpose  there  is  probably  no  evergreen  equal  to  the  arbor  vita).  This 
bears  close  planting,  may  be  pruned  into  any  desired  shape,  and  forms 
a  dense,  compact  wall,  of  the  deepest  green.  The  Siberian  and  Chinese 
arbor  vitas  are  considerably  cultivated,  and  may,  perhaps,  suit  some 
localities  better  than  the  American. 

Hie  larch. — The  larch,  although  not  an  evergreen,  is  a  coniferous  tree, 
possessing  the  same  general  characters  of  structure  and  fructification  as 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  American  and  the  European  are  the  two 
species  which  are  known  in  cultivation.  The  European  larch  has  of  lato 
years  been  very  highly,  perhaps  extravagantly,  recommended  for  gene- 
ral cultivation  as  a  timber  tree  on  the  western  prairies.  It  has,  indeed, 
many  valuable  qualities,  being  a  very  rapid  grower,  possessing  a  pleas- 
ing symmetry  of  form,  and  furnishing  a  wood  of  great  value  and  adapted 
to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Extensive  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed 
in  Scotland,  which  have  i)rovcd  highly  successful.  The  plantations  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  that  country,  are  everywhere  famous,  and  have 
stimulated  to  extensive  planting  of  this  tree  in  other  countries.  It  has 
been  here  tried  sufficiently  to  prove  its  value  as  a  rapid,  vigorous  grower, 
hardy  and  beautiful,  but  the  wood  grown  here  has  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  fully  decide  on  its  merits.  Kecently,  Professor  Matthews,  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  has  thrown  out  some  doubts  about  the 
dui-ability  of  the  wood  grown  upon  the  western  prairies.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  attccted  more  or  less 
by  soil  and  climate.  Loudon  saj's  that  "a  certain  elevation  of  surface, 
coolness  of  climate,  and  inferiority  of  soil,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  the  timber  in  perfection."  On  broken  hills,  blutfs.  and  slopes, 
it  can  proL'ably  be  grown  with  great  profit.  The  American  larch  very 
closely  resembles  the  European,  having  smaller  cones  and  shorter  and 
paler  leaves.  Its  natural  situation  is  in  cold  swamps  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  tamarack,  or  hack- 
matack; but  it  seems  to  succeed  well  on  high  and  dry  soils.  Many  con- 
tradictory statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber,  some 
considering  it  even  superior  to  the  European  species,  others  accounting 
it  of  little  value.     Mr.  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  saj's: 

"  Those  who  desire  to  make  plantations  of  the  larch  should  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  land  to  be  planted;  if  it  be  wet,  then 
the  American  larch  should  be  chosen.     It  is  a  tall,  tjleuder  grower,  with 
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coarso-grained,  durable,  aud  valuable  wood,  wherever  light,  straight  tim- 
ber,  such  as  h»o{)-i)olo8,  is  requiretl." 

The  variety  of  our  Ibrent  trees  is  very  great,  and  uiuloubtedly  there 
are  iwany  other  lojmis  whieh  are  equally  entitled  to  eultivatiou  with  those 
we  have  named.  Forest  culture  is  yel  in  its  infancy  here,  and  we  should 
go  on  experimenting  antl  observing,  until  wo  learu  what  arc  the  most 
profitable  and  useful  kinds. 


FOREST  CULTIVATION  ON   THE  TLA  INS. 

TUE  CLIMATE  AND  CULTIVABLE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  PLAINS  CONSID- 

EKED  iN  EEGAKD  TO  TUE  AMELIORATIONS  POSSIBLE  THKOUGH 

GREATEll  PKOTIiCTlON  BY  FORESTS. 


BY   LORIN    ELODGET. 


The  existence  of  forests  in  a  state  of  nature  ovea*  almost  tho  entire 
aroti  occHpied  by  civilized  nations  is  strong,  if  not  decisive,  proof  that 
they  hold  relations  to  the  soil  aud  surface  that  cannot  safely  be  disre- 
garded. In  such  parts  of  tho  Old  World  as  have  been  wastefuUy  occu- 
pied in  this  respect,  and  where  the  native  forests  have  been  wholly 
removed  and  the  surface  denuded,  there  has  been  a  great  waste  of  tho 
ancient  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  otten  an  exhaustion,  if  not  an  absolute 
destruction,  of  the  nations  that  onco  flourished  in  those  countries.  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  and  various  parts  of  xVsia  Minor,  with  parts  of  Greece, 
and  Turkey-  in  Europe,  are  illustrations  of  this  waste  and  ruin  in  the 
east,  wliile  Spain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sti'iking  example  in  tho  west.  It 
is  indisputable  that  the  powerful  nations  that  lor  centuries  occupied 
those  countries  first  rose  to  strength  on  the  natural  wealth  of  soil  and 
ibrests  which  originally  occupied  the  surface;  and  their  decline  aud 
ei^hnustion  were  at  least  coincident  with  the  waste  and  denudation  of 
the  country.  The  lamls  bcML-ame  l^s  and  less  productive,  and  arid  plains 
only  remained  where  genei'al  cultivation  and  dense  ]>opulations  long 
existed,  until  finally  tiie  exhausted  surface  would  maintain  no  greater 
population  than  we  find  occupying  it  now.  A  long  ])rocess  of  vigorous 
und  constant  effort  to  restore  what  has  been  destroyed,  can  alone  make 
those  countries  what  they  were,  even  within  the  best  known  periods  of 
liistory,  and  this  course  their  enervated  people  are  not  likely  at  any 
early  day  to  attempt. 

The  greater  j)art  of  the  surface  of  tho  United  States  was  originally 
covered  with  a  forest  growth  rcniarkable  for  its  unilbrmity,  for  the  mag- 
nificent size  of  the  trees  themselves,  and  for  its  decisive  influence  on  tho 
local  climate,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  surface  soil.  Lands 
which,  after  clearing  and  cropping  for  thirty  years  or  more,  appear  hard, 
refractory,  and  liable  to  desLruciive  droughts,  were  originally  entirely 
free  from  either  of  these  conditions,  and,  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  »»any  of  thoir  present  occupants,  Avere  amj)ly  supplied  with  moisture, 
as  well  as  loose  and  fertile  in  character  of  surface  for  cultivation.  No 
observaut  porBon  can  fail  to  bo  impressod  with  tho  importance  of  arrest- 
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in<^  the  progress  of  these  changes,  and  most  persons  have  no  hesitation 
in  tracing  these  results  to  the  removal  of  forests.  Careless  cultivation 
has  much  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly,  but  worse  than  that  is  the  loss  of 
the  protection  forests  give,  and  the  steady  supply  of  moisture  to  the  soil 
which  tiieir  presence  secures. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  recently  that  settlements  have  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  vast  ]>rimeval  forest  extending  from  the  Atlantic  nearly  to 
the  MississipjM  iliver.  Within  a  com])ai'ativel3'  few  years  we  have  come 
to  occu])}'  a  surface  quite  novel  to  the  first  experience  of  our  people,  in 
the  jirairies  and  the  plains.  They  have  been  a  problem  to  us  from  the 
beginning,  one  not  easy  of  solution  from  the  point  of  our  previous  knowl- 
edge. As  a  contrast  with  the  forests,  which  were  the  natural  covering 
of  the  surface,  the  ditierence  was  so  great  as  to  imply  essential  differ- 
ences of  both  soil  and  climate,  since  it  could  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  neither  soil  nor  climate  permitted  trees  to  grow. 

But  a  Very  brief  period  of  actual  occupancy  has  put  a  very  different 
construction  on  the  case  as  a  whole,  and  the  partial  incredulity  at  first 
existing  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  forest  trees  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  It  has  been  found  that  neither  of  these  conditions  presents 
any  obstacles  that  cannot  be  promptly''  overcome  on  the  prairies  proper, 
or  the  plains  nearer  the  Mississippi,  which  are  called  by  this  name. 
These  prairies  are,  apparently,  no  more  than  natural  fields  or  clearings, 
preserved  from  growing  uj)  to  timber  chiefly  by  the  annual  fires  and  the 
existing  turf  which  covers  them.  If  once  the  surface  is  broken,  and  the 
fires  are  restrained,  the}'  are  immediately  covered  with  natural  growths 
of  some  form  of  forest  trees,  possibly  not  the  best  or  most  valuable,  but 
such  as  at  least  serve  to  vindicate  their  capacity  to  grow  any  ordinary 
forest  trees. 

The  absolute  origin  of  the  prairies  is  obscure;  it  may  be  simply  the 
constant  invasion  of  the  forest  by  fires  starting  on  the  distant  and  dry 
interior,  and  carried  eastward  b}'  the  prevalent  westerly  winds.  Cer- 
tainly the  great  tertiary  formations  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
were  brought  to  their  present  condition  as  plains,  and  were  undoubtedly 
exposed  to  the  same  general  conditions  of  exposure  they  now  present. 
On  these  the  forests  could  scarcely  get  a  footing  so  strong  as  to  main- 
tain themselves  with  severel}'  trying  winds  sweeping  over  them  from 
the  West.  They  therefore  continued  to  be  the  plains  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  and.  the  districts  bordering  them  at  the  east  were  always 
invaded  b}"  the  destructive  agcncicB  originating  at  those  western  limits. 
The  ageiicj'  of  savages  is  well  known  to  be  as  destructive  in  the  matter 
of  kindling  fires  as  the  presence  of  civilization,  and  for  ages,  therefore, 
the  greater  bod}'  of  lertile  and  well  watered  lands,  now  described  as 
j)rairies,  have  been  swept  of  their  covering  of  vegetation  annually,  as 
far  as  fires  could  effect  its  destruction. 

The  plains  and  prairies  are  in  an  unnatural  condition  of  denu<lation 
and  ex[)osure  if  these  views  are  correct.  The  first  question  is  to  incjuiro 
Avhether  any  agencies  in  our  power  to  control  can  be  employed  to  restore 
what  is  wanting,  and  to  protect  what  we  still  have  from  further  destruo- 
tion.  An  Act  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  forest  trees  is  the 
first  and  most  effective  step  that  is  suggested.  The  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral (jovernment  can,  to  a  great  extent,  control  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lands  may  be  taken  up,  and  this  power,  directed  wisely,  will 
not  be  to  the  jtrejudice  or  injury  of  any  class  of  occupants  of  the  soil. 
The  existing  difiifultics  of  climate  and  surface  are  their  greatest  obsta- 
cle, and  if  general- iniprovemeuts  arepractieabl    through  prompt  legiala- 
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tion  and  unitcii  ofTorts,  the  first  to  receive  the  benefits  will  bo  the  settlers 
themselves.  In  these  views,  a  bill  prej)are(l  Jiy  the  honorable  Coniniis- 
sioner  of  A;,n-iculture,  in  eighteen  himtired  and  seventy  tliree  (H.  II.  No. 
3008,  second  session  Forty-second  Congress),  provided  etfectual  guaran- 
tees; first,  for  the  preservation  of  existing  timber;  second,  for  the 
planting  of  a  certain  proportion  of  all  lands  sold  or  granted  on  which 
such  proportion  does  not  naturally  exist;  and  third,  the  general  jjlanting 
of  tracts  of  unsold  lands,  in  the  least  protected  districts,  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  General  Government.  And  to  afford  settlers  and  occu- 
pants special  inducements  to  such  ])lanting,  lands  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  section  would  be  given  to  a  settler  who  should  plant  and  culti- 
vate so  much  in  forest  for  five  years. 

That  all  these  powers  and  requirements  are  within  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government  to  exercise  and  enforce,  cannot  be  doubted  if 
the  exigency  is  so  general  and  important  as  to  demand  them  as  a  condi- 
tion of  successful  occupancy  of  the  soil  itself.  The  lands  of  the  plains 
generally  certainly-  cannot  be  sold  to  realize  any  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment without  some  such  provision.  If*'  granted  or  conveyed  without 
sale,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  occupied,  and  thus  the  primary 
duty  of  providing  for  their  safe  occupancy  fails  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Government. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  among  the  questions  to  be  considered  is  the 
possibility  of  the  improvement  and  the  ameliorations  proposed  to  be 
effected.  If  tree  planting  is  itself  impossible,  or  if  no  practical  amelio- 
ration of  soil  or  climate  results  from  it,  the  exercise  of  compulsory 
powers  would  at  least  be  of  doubtful  ])ropriety.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
proposed  hero  to  treat  the  question  apart  from  an}-  doubtful  or  disputed 
propositions  on  this  general  subject,  and  to  consider  fairly  whether  por- 
tions which  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  are  not  open  to  question  anywhere, 
do  not  fully  sustain  the  general  principles  of  the  measure  proposed  iu 
the  Commissioner's  bill. 

The  mutual  relations  of  surface  to  climate  cannot  be  disj)Uted,  and 
they  must  be  considered  fairly  in  any  discussion  of  the  modes  of  restor- 
ing better  local  conditions,  or  of  averting  further  deterioration.  The 
greatest?  of  all  agencies  for  the  retention  of  water  on  the  surface,  wher- 
ever falling,  for  promoting  its  absorption  and  penetration  of  the  soil,  and 
for  redilfusing  iis  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  is  what  we  designate  as  the 
native  forest.  Forests  are,  in  nature,  the  growth  of  centuries  under 
conditions  generally  favorable;  and  they  resist,  for  periods  equally  long, 
the  action  of  even  unfavorable  conditions.  When  destroyed,  they  are 
not  readily  restored  through  natural  agencies,  and  the  denuded  surface 
changes  niateriall}'  in  the  direction  of  aridity,  and  in  the  waste  of  nutri- 
tive elements  in  the  soil.  And  the  destructive  power  of  extreme  seasons 
of  drought,  of  lire,  and  of  special  acts  of  man,  in  a  savage  as  well  as  in 
a  civilized  state,  is  such  that  no  conclusions  adverse  to  the  possibility  of 
forest-growth  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  such  growth  on  any 
part  of  the  plains  yet  explored. 

This  last  point  is  so  important  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  that  it 
should  be  further  elucidated.  It  was  an  early  and  common  error  at  the 
first  occupancy  of  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  infer  that  some 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  soil  or  climate  prevented  the  growth  of  forests 
on  them.  Yet  experience  verj'-  soon  proved  that  no  more  prolific  soil,  or 
more  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  existed  in  the  world  to  favor  forest 
growth.  Special  adverse  infiuences,  which  wo  cannot  yet  fully  under- 
stand, alone  prevented  the  growth  of  forests  ou  these  jirairies  originally. 
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Locnl  peculiarities  had,  indeed,  crept  in  which  could  bo  controlled  only 
b}'  the  intervention  of  energetic  efforts  of  men  associated  either  as  indi- 
viduals, or  through  legislative  action.  The  stiff  prairie  soil  was  itself 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  the  annual  firos  had  become  as  inevitable, 
almost,  as  any  feature  of  the  climate.  While  these  continued  no  forests 
could  spring  up  on  the  prairies  and  retain  their  hold  unaided,  however 
perfect  the  adajitation  of  soil  to  forest  growth. 

Passing  westward  from  the  prairie  districts,  as  they  are  generally 
known,  we  enter  b}^  insensible  gradations  on  the  surface  of  tlie  plains. 
The  long  standing  belief  that  great  absolute  change  of  soil,  or  change 
from  soil  to  desert  sands  and  rocks  ensued,  has  been  dissipated,  as  before 
stated.  Anj'where  on  the  road  to  Denver  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
the  most  recent  and  ample  testimony  is  that  water  alone  is  needed  to 
make  the  surface  productive  under  cultivation.  And  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  favorable  facts  developed  is  that  which  shows  that 
sage  brush  and  alkaline  soils  mean  little  or  nothing  more  than  that  the 
requisite  Spring  and  Summer  rains  are  deficient.  With  a  restoration  of 
these  rains,  or  with  irrigation  enough  to  compensate  for  them,  the  sur- 
face, previously  covered  with  saline  efHorescence,  and  having  a  forbid- 
ding aspect  under  a  sparse  and  stubborn  growth  of  sage  or  grease  weed, 
at  once  yields  ample  and  constant  crops  of  wheat  and  every  other  grain. 
It  is  a  gratifying  relief  to  find  these,  and  valle^-s  and  plains,  a  few  only 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  east  of  the  summit  ranges  of  the  Kock}^  Moun- 
tain plateau,  but  which  are  abundant  and  general  in  the  basin  districts  of 
Utah  and  Idaho,  are  all  within  easy  control  of  energetic  settlers,  and  ail 
can  be  turned  into  almost  gardens  of  fcrtdity,  Avhen  irrigating  streams 
are  within  reach. 

But  the  specially  adverse  feature  of  the  plains  is  the  absence  of  for- 
ests and  timber.  All  the  surface  east  of  the  mountains  is  and  has  been 
especially  exposed  to  the  destructive  local  and  general  influences  which 
have  kept  forest  trees  from  the  i>rairies  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  States. 
And  with  this  wholesale  denudation  has  come  an  undoubted  exaggera- 
tion of  all  the  extremes  of  climate  natural  to  the  latitude.  The  winds 
of  the  Spring  and  Summer  sweep  over  vast  stretches  of  surface  which 
afford  little  or  no  evaporation  to  mitigate  their  dryness,  and  they  there- 
fore become  excessively  dry.  The  rains  which  fall,  even  profusely,  at 
certain  seasons,  chiefly  in  the  Spring,  are  thrown  rapidly  off  from  the 
dry  turf  of  the  surface;  and  a  sudden  flood  of  the  upper  rivers  of  the 
plains  ma}'  be  followed  in  twelve  hours  by  winds  entirely  dry,  and  which, 
in  sweeping  over  the  surface,  get  little  or  no  accession  of  moisture  from^ 
the  rain  which  fell  profusely  but  a  day  before.  The  natural  moisture  of 
the  climate  is  therefore  wasted,  and  m  consequence  of  this  waste  is  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  flrst  eflbrts  at  cultivation. 

Under  these  general  views  it  is  clear  that  the  practical  problem  of 
improving  the  plains,  and  even  the  basin  districts  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  opens  very  favorably.  In  one  mode  or  another  it  is  certain 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  can  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  its  val«e  can  be  vastly  enhanced  over  the  ])revious  general  belief  as 
to  such  value.  (Geological  research  has  greatly  enlightened  us  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  strata  whieh  ni:il<e  up  the  general  surface,  and  the  ])lateaux 
and  mesas  are  nowhere  moi-e  forludding  or  harren  than  the  jjlains  or  val- 
leys. In  the  immediate  mountains,  also,  great  numbers  of  instances  ap- 
pear in  which,  as  in  the  Uintah  .Mountains,  the  liigh  lateral  ridges  are 
composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata,  with  a  level  surfaee,  and  the  ri<lgo 
or  declivity  is  wholly  one  of  denudation  through  an  originally  level  nuiss. 
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Grazing  tracts  and  forest  belts  of  singular  luxuriance  lie  along  these 
summits  anil  ranges,  and  these  have  a  great  value  directly  available  in 
the  immediate  occupation  of  the  country. 

The  actual  climate  of  the  plains  and  basin  districts  has  now  been  verr 
closely  determined  by  scientific  observation.  The  most  valuable  agency 
has  been  that  of  the  military  posts,  at  all  of  which  careful  records  are 
kept  of  the  quantity  of  rain  falling,  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  and 
ot\en  of  the  humidity,  winds,  and  other  conditions.  At  the  eastern  bor- 
der, and  at  a  few  localities  further  west,  individuals  have  kept  equally 
valuable  records,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  close  approximation  to  a 
positive  climatology  may  be  deduced.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
rainfall  of  every  season  continues  abundant  as  far  westward  as  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian,  nearly.  In  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  Riv- 
ers, the  dry  surface  begins  soon  after  passing  Council  Grove  and  Abilene, 
and  from  Fort  Zarah  to  Fort  Eeynolds,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  the  country  is  very  dry.  On  the  Kansas  River, 
from  Salina  to  the  sources  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  beyond  these  to 
Denver,  the  deficiency  of  rain  is  considerable,  but  not  so  great  as  on  the 
Arkansas.  On  the  Platte,  from  Fort  Kearney  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  like  deficiency  exists,  but  still  less  than  on  the  Kansas,  the 
degree  of  deficiency  being  less  on  going  northward.  Again,  on  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  River,  at  the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  there  is  less  defi- 
ciency of  rain  than  on  the  Arkansas  at  the  thirty-eighth,  to  whatever 
cause  this  may  be  due.  In  the  •'  Bad  Lands  "  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota, 
and  in  the  valleys  east  and  south  of  the  Black  Hills,  there  is  a  material 
deficiency  of  rain,  but  on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Missouri,  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  other  rivers  northward,  the  deficiency  in  Spring  and  Summer 
is  not  so  great.  The  deficiency  here  spoken  of  is  more  definitely  the 
sensible  deficiency  experienced  in  cultivation  or  shown  in  the  vegetation 
and  surface  evidences  than  the  measured  deficiency  in  quantity  falling. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  actual  quantity  falling,  as  shown  by  the 
rain  gauge,  would,  in  most  climates,  be  considered  ample.  At  Fort 
Kearney,  on  the  Platte,  for  instance,  at  the  very  border  of  the  arid 
region,  as  generally  described,  the  quantity  of  water  falling  in  Spring 
and  Summer  is  one  half  greater  than  that  falling  in  the  same  seasons  on 
the  border  of  Lake  Ontario.  Xew  York. 
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Tears.    Spring.   Summer. 


Fort  Kearney,  90^  west  longitude 

Oswego,  Xew  York 

>»'iagara,  New  York 

Fort  Laramie,  104^47'  west  longitude. 

Fort  Riley,  96^  2.V  west  longitude 

Fort  Randall,  93'  1'2'  wcst  IrtUirilude... 
Denver,  104'  west  longitude ...7 


Inches 

Inches 

11 

9.52 

11.35 

8 

6.18 

7.63 

10 

6.87 

!        9.81 

10 

6.25 

5.09 

ij 

6.48 

0.37 

3 

4.98 

7.16 

o 

5.51 

1.00 

Here  we  see  that  no  western  post  is  greatly  deficient  in  Spring  rains 
as  compared  with  Central  New  York,  &ud  only  Denver  and  Laramie  are 
materiallv  deficient  in  Summer  rains. 
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These  ft\cts  are  very  striking,  and  on  (^Lamination  they  arc  found  to 
characterize  the  entire  area  of  the  plains  at  the  most  critical  season  for 
vegetable  growths,  the  three  months  of  Spring;  and,  in  fact,  the  month 
of  June  is  also  included.  It  has  long  been  known  that  many  of  tho 
rivers  of  the  plains  have  floods  in  May  and  June;  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  Kansas,  which  has  its  rise  in  a  secondary  tract  of  high  lands,  a 
hundred  miles  east  of  Denver,  and  of  the  general  line  of  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Hecent  observation  shows  that  this  tract  is  quite  well 
watered  in  Spring  and  early  Suni^ier,  at  least  in  contrast  with  the  lino 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  with  the  overshadowed  valleys  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  profusion,  that  the  entire 
volume  of  the  Republican  Fork,  Solomon's  Fo;'k,  and  Smoicy  Hill  Fork, 
of  the  Kansas  River,  as  well  as  of  several  tributaries  of  the  Platte  on 
the  north,  and  the  Arkansas  on  the  south,  is  derived  from  this  isolated 
area.  The  water  thrown  off  from  this  tract,  four  degrees  of  longitude 
in  length,  or  from  one  hundred  degrees  to  one  hundred  and  four  degrees 
west  longitude,  and  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  thirty-eight  and 
one  half  degrees  to  fort}'  and  one  half  degrees  north,  is  fully  as  great 
as  the  average  water  drainage  of  an  equal  area  in  Michigan  er  New 
York. 

The  characteristics  belonging  to  it,  undoubtedly,  are  simply  those  of 
profuse  rainfall  and  too  rapid  drainage  to  the  river  beds.  There  being 
no  forests,  and  little  or  no  such  abundance  of  other  vegetation  on  tho 
surface  as  would  serve  to  arrest  and  diffuse  the  rain,  either  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  soil  or  by  retention  in  swamps,  grass,  or  wood  lands  on  tho 
surface,  the  chief  value  derivable  elsewhere  from  such  profusion  hero 
disappeai-*.  In  this  tract,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  plains  of  such  ecctcnt 
as  to  prevent  any  protection  from  prairie  fires,  there  has  really  been  no 
chance  in  a  state  of  nature  to  attain  forest  growths.  The  narrow  lino 
of  cottonwoods  and  willows  at  the  river  borders  was  only  preserved  by 
being  almost  in  the  water,  and  however  adequate  the  natural  rainfall  to 
sustain  forests,  there  was  still  no  chance  tor  them  without  the  protettion 
of  man.  On  this  extension  of  prairie  soils  and  uniform  surface,  whero 
every  acre  is  really  arable  land  in  the  fullest  sense,  would  appear  to  bo 
the  most  favorable  spot  for  initiating  practical  measures  to  intersperse 
forests  with  cultivated  fields.  Two^or  three  great  railroad  lines  trav- 
erse  it,  affording  ample  means  for  communication  and  the  support  of  set- 
tlements. Establishments  on  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  such 
a  tract  are  essential,  an<l  here  they  are  easily  made;  indeed,  they  are 
to  some  considerable  extent  made  already,  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific* 
Kailroad,  and  its  branch  to  Demrer,  being  already  a  line  of  not  distant 
settlements,  and  of  possible  complete  connection  of  protecting  estab- 
lishments. 

The  precise  quantity  of  rain  falling  on  this  district  should  be  ascer- 
tained. To  do  this,  observations  must  be  ta^<en  at  the  sources  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  Forks  of  the  Kansas  Kiver,  about  one  hftn- 
dred  and  three  degrees  west  longitude,  and  also  on  tko  South  Pfatto 
and  its  tributaries.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  territory  intervening 
between  the  Platte  an<l  the  Arkansas  is  better  watered  than  the  imme- 
diate valleys  of  cither  of  these  rivers.  In  attempting  to  determine  tho 
quantity  for  the  i)lains  generally,  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  observa- 
tions in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  tlie  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  all  cases   being  the  profusion  of  rain   from  May  to  July.     Generally, 
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in  Kansas,  tbo  Summer  aggregate  is  greater  than  in  any  locality  or 
State  of  its  latitude  eastward  to  the  seaboard.  This  average  ranges 
from  fifteen  inches  at  the  eastern  to  eleven  inches  at  the  western  border 
of  the  settled  portion,  at  ninety-seven  degrees  west  longitude.  At  Fort 
Kearney,  on  the  Platte,  two  degrees  farther  west,  the  quantity  for  Sum- 
mer is  also  eleven  inches,  with  a  quantity  in  May  even  more  abundant. 
Indeed,  at  all  these  stations,  while  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
are  very  dry,  April  begins  to  be  profuse,  and  May  to  July  are  always 
profuse  in  rainfall.  The  abundance  of  rain  is  simply  attendant  on  the 
advance  of  the  season,  and  in  Northern  Texas,  where  March  and  April 
are  the  growing  months,  the  rains  are  then  most  profuse.  In  the  Indian 
Territory  March  begins  the  season;  in  Southern  Kansas,  April;  and  in 
Nebraska,  May.  The  following  table,  giving  the  best  results  of  observa- 
tion of  rainfall,  may  be  given  here  as  a  more  convenient  place  for  refer- 
ence than  elsewhere: 
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Summer  • 


Spring . 


December.. 
November . 


October. 


September.. 


August. 


July., 


June 


May. 


April . 


March . 


February ... 


January . 
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Transactions  ok  the 


The  aliovc  taMe  anbrds  uncxpecledly  favorable  results,  particularly-  in 
rci^ard  to  the  critical  seasons  of  Spring  and  Summer.  Of  more  than 
twenty  stations  near  or  on  the  plains,  but  two  or  three  show  marked 
deficiency  of  rain,  even  in  Summer;  and  in  Spring,  April  and  May  at 
the  souili,  and  May  and  June  at  the  north,  are  always  marked  by  a  fair 
amount  of  rain. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  need  of  observation  at  a  much  greater  number  of 
places,  and  conducted  for  longer  periods.  A  few  years  more  of  the 
present  fullness  of  observation  will  warrant  more  decisive  judgments 
as  to  the  quantities  anywhere  at  hand  to  be  utilized  in  some  way  more 
than  is  done  at  present.  If,  at  the  localities  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Fort 
Kearney,  and  Fort  Sully,  on  this  side  of  the  plains,  a  Summer  aggre- 
gate of  ten  inches  or  more  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  at  Fort  JjYOU,  Golden 
Cit}',  Laramie,  and  Che3-enne,  five  to  seven  inches  can  be  relied  upon  for 
the  same  season,  the  assurance  is  certain  that  forest  growth  may  be  any- 
where maintained  after  the  first  etiorts  and  dangers  of  planting  are  past. 
Comparing  these  quantities  with  the  records  of  rainfall  in  Europe,  the 
facts  appear  in  a  stili  more  striking  light;  the  whole  interior,  and  indeed 
much  of  the  west  of  Europe,  having  a  small  quantity  of  rain.  The  fol- 
lowing are  condensed  results  by  seasons,  and  generally  derived  from 
long  periods  of  observation : 


LOCALITY. 

Spring.      Summer.     Autumn. 

Winter. 

Year. 

London,  England 

1 
Inches.  1  Inches.      Inches. 
4.09           6.00          6.15 
4.67           2.17           8.00 
5.66           7.21           5.45 
2.89           6.73           5.11 
3,22           6.01           3.40 
3.57          4.99     ,      3.02 

Inches. 
4.45 
5.23 
5.24 
2.93 
2.20 
2.28 

Inches. 
20.69 
20.16 
23.56 
17.65 
14.83 
13.87 

o^Iai'seilles,  France 

Berlin 

St.  Petersburg 

Simferopol,  Crimea 

Lougau,  South  Eussia 

The  whole  central  area  of  Europe  exhibits  like  small  quantities  of 
rain,  and  the  simple  measurements  of  quantitj-  on  the  plains  of  the 
United  States  b}-  no  means  sustain  the  idea  that  such  aridit}'  exists  as 
to  require  irrigation.  Yet  the  small  number  of  rainy  or  cloudy  days, 
and  the  sudden  outflow  of  the  water  in  streams,  as  well  as  its  rapid 
evaporation  in  the  somewhat  caustic  atmosphere  that  sweeps  over  the 
]dains,  reduce  the  practical  value  of  the  rain  falling  to  little  more  than 
lialf  the  quantity  when  deposited  elsew-here.  At  Niagara  and  Eoches- 
tcr,  New  York,  the  quantity  of  rain  in  Spring  is  less  than  seven  inches, 
and  that  of  Summer  eight  and  one  half  to  nine  inches  only.  At  Council 
(irove,  Fort  Eiley,  and  Fort  Atkinson,  positions  reaching  westward  from 
the  settled  border  of  Kansas,  the  quantity  is  fully  equal  to,  or  exceeds, 
that  at  Eochester.  Even  at  Golden  City,  Fort  Lyon,  and  Denver,  it  is 
nearly  eoual  in  Spring,  though  deficient  in  Summer. 

Several  instances  of  especially  favorable  results  in  the  rainfall  of  single 
months  lor  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  are  afforded  at 
the  stations  of  the  War  Department  Signal  Service  on  and  near  the 
plains;  among  which  are  the  following,  showing  very  ample  rains  at 
the  critical  months,  April  to  July  (quantities  in  inches): 
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STATIONS. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Denver 

Corinne 

Cheyenne 

Virginia  City 
Fort  Sully.... 
Fort  Benton. 
Omaha 


2.09 
1.43 
1.61 
0.35 
No  obs'n 
0.67 
3.84 


3.74 
2.66 
1.99 
1.78 
2.98 
0.64 
6.35 


2.07 
0.47 
1.84 
0.74 
2.34 
1.14 
3.91 


2.69 
0.11 
3.90 
2.73 
6.48 
4.62 
6.36 


The  records  at  all  points  of  observation  are  unfortunately  too  brief  to 
afford  any  proper  means  of  determining  whether  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  ten  years  since;  though  great  force  attaches  to 
the  almost  universal  belief  in  such  increase  on  the  part  of  the  more 
intelligent  residents  and  observers  in  the  interior.  The  range  of  non- 
periodic  variation  is  very  great  in  all  parts  of  the  temperate  latitudes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  our  earliest  practical  experience  on  the  plains  was 
in  a  period  characterized  by  a  succession  of  dry  seasons.  In  Utah  it  is 
quite  clear  that  practically  the  warmer  seasons  have  become  far  more 
profuse  in  rainlall  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago;  and  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  mountains,  the  settled  localities,  as  Denver,  and  the  districts 
both  south  and  north  of  the  original  center  of  settlements,  afford  marked 
evidence  of  improvement.  But  there  are  no  statistics  of  measurement 
which  afford  any  positive  evidence;  the  periods  observed  at  the  military 
posts  being  quite  irregular,  and  not  sufficiently  exten-ded  to  establish  any 
law  of  increase. 

On  no  point  of  practical  results  are  both  writers  and  observers  more 
thoroughly  agreed,  than  in  affirming  the  value  of  forests,  as  agents  of 
at  Icas^  local  amelioration  of  climate.  An  essential  condition  of  the 
growth  or  improvement  of  a  soil  by  chemical  decomposition  of  its  ele- 
ments and  by  the  deposit  in  or  on  it  of  vegetable  mold,  is  the  constant 
permeation  of  its  strata  by  the  water  of  rains  and  snows.  These  waters 
bear  more  or  less  ammonia  always  with  them,  which  is  the  chief  agent 
of  rock  decomposition,  and  in  practical  experience  the  forest  soils  of  the 
central  States  are  found  deeply  decomposed  and  fertilized.  They  are 
also  free  in  absorbing  water,  holding  it  long,  and  yielding  it  slowly  by 
subsequent  evaporation  and  by  drainage  through  the  surface  strata  in 
permanent  springs.  The  first  result  of  too  great  and  general  clearings 
of  the  forest  is  to  dry  up  the  springs,  and  next  to  harden  the  surface 
soil,  forminL'-  a  stiff  mass  which  sheds  the  water  of  ordinary  rains,  and 
can'only  be  permeated  by  water  and  by  the  roots  of  plants  when  thor- 
oughly broken  up  and  fertilized  by  artificial  means.  After  long  periods 
of  exposure  the  surface  becomes  so  hard  and  refractory  as  to  bear  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  soft,  moist,  deep  soil  of  the  original  woodland. 
The  denudation  of  the  hills  and  upland  plains  of  any  one  of  the  central 
States  will  show  a  marked  decline  in  productive  capacity,  I'rom  that 
belonging  to  the  original  or  first  occupancy.  At  that  time  the  wealth 
of  the  soU  had  not  been  wasted,  nor  had  the  general  oxposur©  of  the 
surface  deprived  the  crops  of  the  shelter  of  adjacent  woods,  preventing 
the  dry  and  caustic  winds  from  exhausting  the  vitality  of  every  plant 
exposed  to  them. 

The  ordinary  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  sweeps  in  general  pro- 
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gress  eastward,  is  that  of  an  absorbent  of  moisture.  When  rain  is  not 
actually  fallini,^  the  air  is  takins^  up  moisture,  and  if  nothing  is  offered  to 
it  by  ordinary  evaporation  from  the  surface,  the  condition  soon  becomes 
arid,  or  deficient  in  the  quantity  necessary  for  favorable  action  on  vege- 
table growths.  Though  a  desert  surface  intensifies  the  aridity,  yet  an 
ordinarilv  dry  and  denuded  surface  yielding  no  moisture  by  evaporation 
soon  renders  the  surface  atmosphere  unduly  dry  and  caustic.  The  Sum- 
mer winds  may  even  approach  a  sirocco  in  quality,  and  those  of  Winter 
are  piercing  and  destructive.  The  Avater  surface  of  any  one  of  the  great 
lakes  is  quite  suflicient  to  neutralize  either  extreme  for  the  countries 
lying  on  the  line  of  atmospheric  circulation  across  these  lakes;  and 
while  the  actual  rainfall  of  Euftulo,  Niagara,  and  Lockport  is  but  small, 
the  air  is  rarely  or  never  biting  in  its  aridity,  as  when  it  reaches  the 
eastern  and  cultivated  border  of  the  j.lains  after  traversing  hundreds  of 
miles  of  surface  destitute  of  water,  forests,  or  other  moisture-yielding 
conditions. 

The  practical  questiSn  is,  whether,  with  a  general  climate  of  constant 
rainfall,  the  smaller  quantity  of  such  rainfall  can  be  diffused  and  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  sustain  the  constant  vegetation  of  the  central  and  eastern 
States.  What  may  be  accomplished  by  replacing  that  which  we  arc 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  natural  covering  of  the  soil  in  the  forests? 
And  what  further  by  cultivation,  by  special  irrigation,  and  by  shelter 
from  the  present  unrestricted  sweep  of  surface  winds?  In  answer,  it 
may  at  least  be  assumed  that  important  ameliorations  of  the  local  and 
surface  conditions  are  certainly  within  control.  And  the  whole  field  of 
action  is  in  a  climate  especially  mild  as  compared  with  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  denuded  uplands  of  Germany,  the  exposed  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  and  other  localities  of  the  Eastern  Continent  where 
cultivation  struggles  to  reclaim  every  inch  of  surface  that  may  be  made 
to  yield  the  smallest  product  for  human  support,  present  examples  of 
detei'ioration.  The  entire  area  of  the  plains,  and  all  the  plateaus,  mesas, 
and  basins  of  the  interior  need  nothing  but  water  to  make  them  product- 
ive in  valuable  staples.  Everywhere  within  the  United  States  it  is  warm 
enough,  and  the  natural  soil  is  rich  enough.  So  great  is  this  natural 
capacity,  that  every  observer  and  writer  who  has  visited  these  districts 
believes  that  irrigation  would  be  profitable  in  every  case  where  it  would 
be  possible;  the  general  presumption  being  that  many  of  the  valleys  and 
river  bottoms  near  the  mountains  will  continue  to  be  deficient  in  rain, 
and  can  only  be  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  concentration 
of  settlements  in  the  basin  districts  of  Utah  and  Idaho  has  fortunately 
tested  this  capacity  for  profitable  cultivation  by  irrigation  ver}-  thor- 
oughly, and  it  is  pronounced  successful  in  all  cases.  The  mountain 
streams  are  abundant  and  permanent,  showing  a  jn-ofusion  of  Summer 
as  well  as  Winter  rains  on  their  summits.  The  rain  which  would  be 
suflScient,  probably,  if  equally  distributed  over  valleys  as  well  as  moun- 
tains, is  condensed  by  attraction  on  the  higher  ranges,  and  therefore  is 
not  constant  in  the  valleys.  In  short,  it  is^not  the  general  average  sup- 
ply that  is  so  much  at  fault  as  the  local  distribution. 

But  the  districts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  greater  mountain  plateaus 
are  probably  the  most  diflicult  to  deal  M'ith.'  The  great  ranges  have 
exhausted  most  of  the  moisture  of  the  aerial  volumes  from  which  the 
Summer  rains  ftill,  and  until  their  disturbing  influence  has  been  wholly 
exhausted  the  deficiency  of  rain  continues.  Probably  a  belt  at  Denver 
and  near  th«  eastern  foot  of  th«  mountains  has  the  quite  insufficient 
quantity  of  fifteen  inches  of  rain  annually,  and  another,  stretching  two 
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hundred  to  tlirco  hundred  miles  eastward,  has  but  twent}'  to  twenty-four 
inches.  This  is  not  of  itself  decidedly  adverse,  and  cultivation  'miirht 
here  succeed  without  irrigation,  if  adequate  shelter  and  locai  ameliora- 
tions could  he  introduced.  Possibly  a  portion  of  the  drier  belt  could  be 
so  cultivated  ultimately;  but,  for  the  present,  irrigation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  break  up,  permeate,  and  prepare  the  soil. 

The  proportion  of  the  rainfall  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  otherwise 
retained  temporarily  on  the  surface,  must  vary  so  greatly  with  differ- 
ent soils  tind  exposures  as  to  render  calculation  difficult.  It  is  said  that 
a  share  of  the  surface  of  the  plains  near  the  sources  of  the  several  forks 
of  the  Kansas  Kiver  is  somewhat  loose  in  texture,  readily  taking  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  which  subsequently  rises  in  and  near 
the  bed  of  the  several  streams.  In  most  of  these  river  beds  water  is 
readily  found  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  even  Avhen  none  is  visible 
without  digging.  Generally,  however,  the  surfiice  is  hard  and  repel- 
lant,  throwing  ofi'  nine  tenths,  at  least,  of  all  the  water  falling  in  rain 
and  snow.  The  proportion  retained  or  absorbed  should  be  not  less  than 
one  fourth;  and  certainly  in  the  original  woodlands  of  the  central  States 
much  more  than  this  proportion  was  the  permanent  stock  of  the  loose, 
leaf-mulched  surface,  the  ponds  and  the  saturated  strata  of  soil  through 
which  the  water  slowly  made  its  way  to  the  living  springs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  several  natural  agencies  for  dif- 
fusion of  moisture,  the  condition  of  the  country  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  actual  injury  occurring  from  periods  of  extreme  dry  weather  is  less 
in  New  York  and  Canada,  near  this  lake,  and  with  less  than  thirty  inches 
of  annual  rainfall,  than  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  forty-four  inches. 
The  large  forest  and  Avater  surface  lying  west  of  Lake  Ontario  softens 
the  surface  atmosphere  and  increases  the  rainfall  to  some  extent,  while 
accomplishing  far  more  of  benefits  through  general  diffusion  and  utiliz- 
ation of  the  quantity  of  water  that  does  fall.  It  is  possible  that  the 
great  lakes  themselves  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  creating  and  pro- 
serving  the  forests  of  all  the  States  near  their  latitude,  and  that  in  their 
absence  the  open  plains  and  denuded  surface  would  have  stretched  far 
toward  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  regard  to  the  distinctive  question  of  forest  planting,  perhaps  the 
most  important  statement  that  may  be  made  is,  that  it  can  never  be 
unprofitable,  whether  general  consequences  of  value  are  derived  from 
it  or  not.  For  proj)rietors  or  occupants  of  the  soil  in  any  degree,  from 
the  owner  of  a  single  quarter  section  to  the  most  extensive  proprietor- 
ship, the  most  remunerative  return  for  labor  or  investment  would  be  to 
clothe  a  share  of  the  surface  with  a  growth  of  timber.  Kailroad  com- 
panies may  in  this  way  protect  their  lines  of  track  from  drifting  snows, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  largo  advances  in  the  value  of  their  lands 
along  any  great  thoroughfare.  At  either  the  eastern  or  western  border 
of  the  plains  proper  facilities  already  exist  to  prepare  and  plant  at  little 
absolute  cost,  and  the  subsequent  protection  from  fires  and  other  cas- 
ualties can  be  secured  through  systematic  breaking  up  of  the  original 
surface.  Experience  has  everywhere  shown  that  the  growth  of  both 
deciduous  trees  and  evergreens  is  very  rapi<l  on  the  soil  of  the  prairies 
and  plains.  Five  or  six  years  from  the  [jlanting  would  give  a  surplus 
in  thinning  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  removal,  and  eight  or  ten  ysars 
would  give  fencing  material  and  firewood  in  abundance.  The  locust, 
osage  orange,  and  ailanthus  ai'c  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  rapid 
growers;  tliey  are  very  hardy,  and   would  test  the  qaostion  of  growth 
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and  protection  to  the  surface  very  promptly.  On  the  northern  and 
cooler  districts  evergreens  might  be  more  efficient,  especially  m  forming 
protection-belts  against  the  winds.  AVhile  on  the  prairies  almost  any- 
thin"-  will  grow,  practical  experience  is  wanting  as  to  the  question  what 
varieties  of  timber  are  most  available;  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  in  the  general  surface  adverse  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  success.  Localities  will  probably  be  found  on 
which  no  efforts  would  be  successful,  but  of  the  general  capacity  ot  the 
climate  of  the  plains  to  sustain  forests  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  this 
is  also  as  decidedly  true  of  deciduous  trees  of  the  ordinary  class  belong- 
ing to  the  older  forests  of  the  east,  as  it  is  of  evergreens,  cotton Avoods, 
and  poplars.  On  the  northward  slope  of  the  drainage  toward  Hudson  s 
Bay  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  river  borders  in  localities  protected 
against  fire  often  show  fine  clumps  of  elms,  maples,  and  oaks,  not  less 
luxuriant  than  those  of  Michigan  or  Ohio.  On  the  more  distarit  plains 
of  the  Athabasca  and  its  sources,  even  more  abundant  natural  forests  ot 
maples,  oaks,  and  other  deciduous  trees  are  found,  the  single  condition 
necessary  to  their  existence  appearing  to  be  protection  against  fire  and 

casual  destruction.  „  ,.     ^  ^     n      •     i    „ 

At  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  Platte,  with  a  rainfall  of  twenty-five  inches, 
there  cannot  be  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in  planting  forests  than  on 
the  Moose  or  Pembina  Elvers,  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  on  tbe 
same  meridian.  A  narrow  belt  east  of  the  Black  Hills  and  west  ot  the 
Missouri,  embracing  the  "Bad  Lands"  and  the  Missouri  Valley  for  some 
distance  above  Fort  Sully,  appears  to  be  more  decidedly  deficient  m  ram 
at  the  critical  seasons  than  any  part  of  the  country  surrounding  it  on 
either  side,  possibly  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  surplus  moisture  m  the 
season  of  showers  by  the  elevated  mountain  summit  of  the  Black  Hills, 
the  Big  Horn,  and  Wind  Paver  Mountains.  Two  years  of  observauon 
at  Fort  Pierre,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  would  appear  to  support  this  view,  as  also  do  the  general 
and  local  descriptions  of  the  country  by  travelers  and  residents.  Observ- 
ations at  Fort  Sull}^  however,  which  is  very  near  Fort  Pierre,  both  being 
on  the  Missouri  near  the  forty-fourth  parallel  and  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  show  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seveiUy-two  an  abundant  Sum- 
mer rainfall;  while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  there  were  but 
three  and  one  half  inches,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  the 
quantity  was  ten  inches.  The  range  between  the  quantities  in  extreme 
years  is  at  this  point  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  adverse  influence  on 
general  cultivation  mav  be  considerable. 

But  none  of  this  difficulty  exists  after  passing  a  short  distance  west- 
ward at  the  same  latitude.  The  bottoms  of  the  Little  Missouri  Puver 
abound  in  timber  and  grass,  and  all  the  country  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dred  and  third  meridian  appears  to  have  a  favorable  climate,  the  Powder 
Eiver  and  Yellowstone  districts  particularl3^  In  the  more  decided  val- 
leys of  Montana,  near  the  Eocky  Mountains,  local  deficiencies  exist,  and 
irrigation  is  necessary.  Facilities  exist  for  such  irrigation,  however,  in 
abundant  mountain  streams  and  easy  diversion  of  their  waters,  but  far 
the  greater  body  of  open  country  north  of  latitude  forty-four  degrees 
appears  to  need  no  irrigation.  At  Fort  Eandall,  on  the  Missouri,  at 
forty-three  degrees  north  latitude,  and  not  far  below  Forts  Sully  and 
Pierre,  before  referred  to,  there  is  a  reasonable  abundance  of  rain  from 
May  to  September;  and  on  all  the  coteaux,  or  higher  prairies  of  East- 
ern Dakota  and  Western  Minnesota,  there  is  no  material  deficiency. 
The  same  conditions  are  known  to  apply  to  the  Eed  and  Pembina  Eiver 
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districts,  and  to  the  country  on  the  Assiniboinc  and  the  Saskatchawan, 
chiefly  beyond  our  boundary.  As  far  as  surveyed,  the  Upper  Yellow! 
stone  district  is  found  to  be  profusely  watered,  though  the  vicinity  of 
the  new  park  is  too  greatly  elevated  to  be  free  fi-om  Summer  frosts. 

Descending  toward  the  Missouri  the  climate  is  greatly  softened,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  especially  mild  about  Fort  Benton,  where,  also,  thongli 
but  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer rains  are  reasonably  abundant. 

On  all  the  plains   ])roper— and   the  greater  prairies  of  the  western 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota  should  be  classed  as  plains — the  special 
deficiency  of  timber  is  such   that  every  inducement  exists  to  cultivaie 
forests  as  a  source  of  profit.     The  sweep  of  the  tires  by  which  the  native 
forest  has  been  kept  down   needs  only  to  be  averted  to  favor  the  most 
liberal  growth  of  either  deciduous  or  evergreen  trees.     The  value  of  the 
protection   tree  plantations  give  can  at  once  be  realized,  and  while  co- 
operation and   legislative  aid  are  desirable  in  the  highest  degree,  there 
is  still  a  certain  reward  within  reach  of  every  single  and  isolated  planter. 
Protection  against  the  sweep  of  surface  winds,  especially  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  is  a  great  need  of  the  prairies,  even  in  Illinois;  and  a  practical 
comparison  of  their  productiveness  when  partially  sheltered,  as  is  so 
common  through  the  natural  oak  openings  of  Wisconsin,  shows  a  great 
preference  over  the  entirely  naked  rolling  prairie.     Lands  so  sheltered 
can   be  more  profitably  cropped  than   the  unsheltered   rolling  prairies, 
especially  in  wheat.     The  requisite  detail  as  to  modes  of  planting,  and 
to  classes  and  varieties  of  timber  trees,  has   been  clearly  explained  in 
several  publications  by  practical   cultivators.     The  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  an  Act  to  promote  the  growth  of  forest  trees  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  have,  in  their  reports,  thoroughly  treated   the  practical 
questions  of  actual  planting.     Many  other  official  reports  and  private 
publications  have  urged   the  same  general   policy,  and  have  explained 
the  conditions  of  its  opei'atiou  for  different  localities.     All  these  writers 
ascribe  important  modifications  of  the  local  climate  to  the  influence  of 
belts  or  bodies  of  woodland,  and  in  no  case  have  results  been   reportetl 
adverse  to  the  hope  of  such  benefits. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  time  is  particularly  favorable  for  leg- 
islative action,  inciting  or  positively  requiring  tree  planting  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  original  disposal  of  the  public  lands.  Public  opinion  is  so 
favorable  on  the  point  of  anticipation  of  personal  profits  to  every  planter 
that  no  burden  would  be  imposed  by  such  legislation  which  would  not 
be  returned  to  every  land  holder  directly;  the  general  benefit  resulting 
would  be  additional  to  the  personal  benefit.  No  more  favorable  cireun^ 
stances  for  initiating  measures  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government 
could  be  expected  in  any  case. 

In  common  cultivation,  extraordinarily  favorable  effects  are  produced 
by  the  simple  process  of  mulching;  covering  the  surface  with  some  li<'-ht 
loose  mass,  composed  of  vegetable  matter  undergoing  slow  decomposi- 
tion, if  possible,  but  nearl}-  the  same  benefits  are  realized  by  covering 
the  surface  with  material  affording  protection  simply.  Soils  that  would 
otherwise  harden  to  absolute  imperviousness,  and  destroy  the  local  vege- 
tation in  consequence,  are  by  mulching  kept  uniformly  moist  through 
long  periods  of  absence  of  rain.  The  same  principles  apply  to  a  forest- 
covered  surface;  loose  deposits  of  leaves  usually  practically  mulch  the 
actual  surface,  retaining  moisture  for  a  long  time  after  its  abscdutc  loss 
on  open  plains;  and,  in  addition,  the  entire  depth  of  the  forest  is  in  a 
moistened  and  moderated  condition,  holding  more  or  loss  of  the  products 
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of  constant  evaporation,  and  tempering-  the  winds  which  sweep  over  it 
by  absorption  of  heat  and  diffusion  of  humidity.  The  agency  of  forests 
in  such  surface  modification  cannot  fail  to  be  great  in  the  moderate  cli- 
mate of  the  latitudes  of  the  plains.  At  higher  temperatures,  and  with 
an  intrinsically  barren  surface,  the  resulting  influence  might  not  be 
perceptible,  but  cool  as  the  Summers  arc  at  any  point  front  the  thirty- 
eighth  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  the  surface  winds  need  only  slight 
accessions  of  humidity  to  rob  them  of  special  aridity. 

PROPORTION    OP   RAINFALL   THROWN    OFF   IN    SURFACE   DRAINAGE. 

The  actual  jDroportion  of  the  rain  falling  on  any  district,  thrown  off 
in  the  ordinary  surface  drainage,  has  been  calculated  with  care  in  many 
cases  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  works  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  cities.  The  results  are  variously  stated  at  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  annual  fall,  in  average  districts  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
EUet  calculated  the  discharge  of  a  stream  called  Anthony's  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Greenbrier  Eiver  of  Virginia,  by  daily  measurements 
for  one  year,  to  be  seventy  per  cent  of  the  quantity  falling  in  that  year, 
and  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  average  fall  for  a  period  of  years.  In  all 
these  localities  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  and 
also  of  loose  soil  and  cultivated  surface,  would  be  included,  thus  afford- 
ing conditions  much  moi*e  favorable  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  and 
its  absorption  into  the  soil,  than  those  existing  on  the  general  surface 
of  the  plains.  If  the  rainfall  of  Maryland,  at  forty-four  inches,  should 
average  to  throw  off  sixty  per  cent  as  a  basis  of  available  drainage  for 
water  supply  to  reservoirs,  there  would  be  twenty-six  and  one  half 
inches  of  waste,  or  of  ordinary  flow  into  rivers,. and  seventeen  and  one 
half  inches  ^permanently  diverted  by  absorption  and  evaporation.  And 
of  the  quantity  thus  retained  and  resupplied  to  the  air,  some  portion 
would  inevitably  be  redeposited  in  rain;  and  thus  the  primary  rainfall, 
as  it  niay  be  called,  may  at  the  season  of  showers  receive  considerable 
augmentation.  And  this  increase  once  established,  it  becomes  perma- 
nent so  long  as  the  surface  continues  favorable,  increasing  the  humidity 
of  the  local  atmosphere  and  the  cultivable  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Applying  this  analogy  to  the  plains,  a  quantity  of  twenty  inches  now 
found  falling  on  the  dry  surface,  and  of  which  seventy  to  ninety  per 
cent  is  immediately  thrown  off  in  the  streams  and  rivers,  ma}^,  by  cov- 
ering the  surface  with  forests  in  part,  and  by  breaking  up  the  hardened 
turf  in  cultivation,  diminish  the  waste  from  eighty  to  sixty,  or  even  fifty 
per  cent;  retaining,  say,  six  or  eight  inches  of  this  quantity  in  some 
form,  and  at  least  preventing  the  immediate  waste  from  which  no  sec- 
ondary benefits  can  now  be  derived.  The  practical  value  of  the  primary 
water  deposit  cannot  fail,  under  such  change  of  surface,  to  be  equivalent 
to  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent  to  such  original  quantity;  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  secure  important  results,  and  to  obviate  deficiencies  that 
are  now  decisively  advei-se  to  whole  classes  of  crops.  A  further  mea- 
sure ma}^  be  suggested  here,  in  the  construction  of  what  may  be  called 
temporary  reservoirs,  in  which  the  surplus  of  the  profuse  showers 
falling  in  Spring  and  early  Summer  may  be  retained  to  be  distributed 
by  channels  of  irrigation,  or  to  secure  general  benefits  by  simple  reten- 
tion. The  cost  of  such  works  need  not  be  great,  nor  need  they  be  more 
than  such  temporary  obstruction  of  the  smaller  drainage  channels  as  is 
within  the  power  of  a  few  settlers  at  any  locality  to  construct  at  any 
time.     For  these,  as  for  all  preliminary  works  of  the  kind,  the  agency 
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and  means  of  the  railroad  companies  may  be  easily  and 'effcct'ycly  em- 
ployed. Whatever  may  ho  found  practicable  in  this  respect,  it  is  cdear, 
that  ci^'ht  to  ten  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  three  or  four  months  of  most 
rajnd  iTrowth,  can  he  utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  to  permit 
eii,^hty  per  cent  of  the  quantity  to  run  off  at  the  moment  it  falls,  afford- 
m%  no  useful  result,  and  only  hooding  the  valleys  of  the  Kansas  and  its 
tributaries  at  a  time  when  no  surplus  is  wanted  in  these  valleys.  Trav- 
elers and  surveying  parties  have  frequently  found  these  rivers  flooded 
in  May  and  June  from  the  rainfall  of  the  plains  alone,  and  not  from  the 
melting  of  mountain  snows.  The  Platte  has  generally  a  rise  in  June, 
due  to 'its  mountain  supplies,  but  the  Kansas  does  not  receive  any  drain- 
age from  the  mountains  proper;  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Tlatte  cutting  off  the  entire  mountain  drainage,  and  covering 
all  the  district  at  the  immediate  eastern  base. 

There  is  every  encouragement,  indeed,  to  efforts  directed  toward  the 
utilization  and  retention  of  the  actual  rainfall  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  plains,  that  portion  near  and  between  the  existing  Pacific  Kailroad 
lines.  And  the  modes  suggested  are  chiefly  such  as  are  intrinsically 
calculated  to  repay  any  expenditure,  personal  or  general,  Avhether 
expected  general  consequences  shall  be  realized  or  not.  Timber  cul- 
tivation is  in  itself  profitable,  and  its  success  certain,  so  far  as  any 
requirements  of  soil  and  climate  are  concerned.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
undertaken  by  the  isolated  settler,  by  the  colony  where  association  is 
most  readily  accomplished,  by  the  railroad  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
line  and  the  improvement  of  its  own  lands,  and  by  the  States  and  the 
General  Government,  as  a  condition  of  the  original  conveyance  of  title. 
In  either  and  all  these  cases,  the  sufficient  remuneration  for  any  expen- 
diture can  scarcely  fail,  and  the  general  result  will  exhibit  benefits 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  by  which  any  work  may 
be  undertaken. 

To  an  agriculturist,  the  theory  and  the  practical  results  of  mulching 
are  so  constantly  recalled  in  this  connection  that  we  cannot  forbear 
a  further  reference  to  this  point.  On  soils  unbroken  and  hard  in  surface 
even  the  abundance  of  eastern  summer  rains  is  almost  wholly  thrown 
off,  and  they  suffer  from  drought  in  a  climate  with  an  average  annual 
fall  of  four  inches  per  month.  But  the  same  surface,  if  covered  with 
loose  materials,  if  in  forest,  or  if  under  deep  and  thorough  culture, 
scarcely  suffers  at  all  in  the  most  extreme  seasons.  The  moisture  is 
simply  retained  and  utilized,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  only  being 
thrown  off,  as  against  eighty  per  cent  for  the  naked  and  unbroken  field. 
And  the  specifically  mulched  surface  retains  abundant  moisture  always, 
the  surplus  penetrating  deeply,  when  it  falls,  and  capillary  attraction 
slowly  but  steadily  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  so  protected,  for  months 
afterward.  Equally  striking  is  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  wood- 
lands. Every  condition  requisite  to  the  penetration  of  the  earth  by  the 
falling  rain,  and  to  its  subsequent  return  to  the  surface  as  wanted,  is 
more^'decisively  afforded  by  the  dense  forest  than  by  the  most  skillful 
mulching  in  cultivation. 

The  permanence  of  woodland  springs,  and  the  slow  but  steady  flow 
of  forest  streams,  al-e  familiar  facts;  and  the  change  which  absolute 
removal  of  the  forest  makes  on  any  surface  of  the  central  States  is  very 
striking.  Denudation  of  the  uplands  of  central  Kew  York  or  New 
EnglaiiTl  has  already  worked  serious  evils,  greatly  reducing  the  fertility 
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of  exposed  lands.     Similar  results  have  been  felt  in  Germany,  and  efforts 
to  restore  forests  to  these  denuded  tracts  are  found  to  encounter  almost 
insuperable  diflaculties.     The  increased  severity  of  the  winds,  and  the 
caustic  and  absorbent  character  of  these  winds  at  very  low  or  high 
temperatures,  often  destroys  an  incipient  growth  of  forest  trees,  which 
Avould  have  been  safe  if  protected.     Some  such  difficulties  may  very 
hkely  be  encountered  in  planting  on  the  plains,  but  that  they  are  not 
insuperable  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany,  as  in  New 
England,  something  of  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  restoring  forests  to 
tracts  known  to  have  been  originally  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees.     The  growth  of  forests,  m  nature,  is  the  slow  work  of  centuries, 
and  special   causes  of   injury,   resulting   from  man's    agency,  steadily 
invade  and  diminish  these  primeval  growths.     The  most  constant  danger 
on  this  continent  is  from  tires,  and  the  savage  tribes  are  as  destructive 
in  this  respect  as  the  civilized  races,  who  have   some  care  to  restore 
what  is  by  accident  or  intention  destroyed.     In  the  Eastern  and  central 
States  of  the  Union,  the  great  obstacle  to  easy  settlement  was  a  heavy 
forest,  but  at  the  border  of  the  plains  the  new  necessity  is  to  build  up 
what  our  habit  has  been  to   wastefully  cut  away.     But  the  power  of 
associated  effort,  of  legislation,  and  of  public  opinion,  is  fully  equal  to 
the  emergency.     There  is  no  natural  obstacle  so  great  as  to  be  insuper- 
able, and  particularly  in  the  climate  we  find  more  to  favor  than  was 
expected.     In  the  soil  there  is  also  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  adaption 
to  forest  growths,  if  we  can  only  secure  the  presence  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  moisture. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  forests  are  the  order  of  nature  for 
the  amelioration  of  both  soils  and  climates  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
They  distribute  and  retain  the  water  which,  though  it  may  tall  in 
sufficient  profusion,  is  wasted  in  the  sudden  flow  from  a  dry' and  bare 
surface.  They  secure  also  such  permeation  of  the  surface  as  is  essential 
to  the  decomposition  of  its  elements,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  soluble 
products  required  in  the  nutrition  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Forest 
soils  are  always  rich;  in  those  of  the  central  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
States  nothing  could  exceed  the  diversity  of  adaptation  to  valuable 
products  in  cultivation.  Inequality  of  elements  and  irregularitj'  of 
productiveness  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  open  plains; 
and  a  belt  of  heavy  timber  of  deciduous  trees,  even  if  lying  beside  the 
richest  western  prairie,  is  found  by  the  settler  to  exceed  the  prairie  in 
productive  capacity.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  diffusive  and 
permeating  power  of  the  trees  themselves;  not  a  condition  created  by 
original  advantages.  Such  heavy  timber  soils  will  produce  one  half 
more  of  corn  or  wheat,  in  most  cases,  than  the  prairie  soil  lyina-  imme- 
diately beside  them.  On  the  thin  and  sandy  soils  of  the  Atlan'tic  sea- 
board, the  pine  or  other  evergreen  alone  will  grow;  the  intrinsic  defi- 
ciency of  mineral  elements  being  beyond  all  power  of  correction.  But 
even  here  the  surface  soils  were  for  a  time  highly  productive,  when  the 
primeval  growth  of  pines  was  first  cut  away;  and  now  the  only  renova- 
tion possible,  without  undue  expense,  is  through  a  renewed  growth  of 
pines.  No  spot  of  the  plains  so  lar  identified  has  soils  intrinsically  as 
thin,  inferior,  and  deficient  as  many  of  those  that  lie  near  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia. 
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EUCALYPTUS    GLOBULUS, 

ITS    USE    IN    IMPROVING    THE    SALUBKITY    OF    MARSHY    AND 
MALARIAL    DISTRICTS. 


The  many  very  interesting  accounts  which  have  been  published 
with  regard  to  the  Eucalyphis  globulus,  do  not  seem  to  have  exposed 
all  of  its  values.  And  we  find,  in  Comptes  Rendus  of  October  sixth, 
a  note  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Gimbert, 
in  which  he  describes  another  value  equally  as  great  as  those  with 
which  all  are  so  familiar.  From  reports  received  from  various  reliable 
sources,  it  seems  to  have  been  determined  that  in  localities  where  the 
Eucalyptus  flourishes  there  has  been  a  complete  disappearance  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  "A  tree,"  says  the  author,  "  springing  up  with  iiicrodible 
rapidity,  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  soil  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  giving  to  the  atmosphere  aniiscptic 
camphorated  emanations,  should  play  a  very  important  pan  m  improv- 
ing the  health  of  malarious  districts."  It  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
directly  and  rapidly  the  water  of  shallow  marshes,  thus  preventing  the 
fermentations  which  are  produced,  and  paralyzing  the  animal  miasma 
proceeding  from  them  which  might  arise  from  them.  The  predictions 
with  this'^regard,  which  were  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  have  in  all  cases  been  realized.  The  author  furnishes  a  few  of 
the  numerous  results,  which  are  very  interesting. 

The  English  were  the  first  to  experiment  in  their  sanitary  plantations 
in  Cape  Colony,  where  they  were  eminently  successful.  Two  or  three 
years  were  ibiind  sufficient  to  change  the  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  malarious  district  of  their  possessions. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Algerians  took  occasion  to  spread  the  Eucab/pUis 
throughout  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  communicated  by  M.  Trottier: 

"About  twenty  miles  from  Alger,  at  Pondouk,"  he  says,  "I  owned  a 
property  situated  near  the  Kiver  Hamyze,  the  emanations  from  which 
produced  intermittent  fever  among  the  farmers  and  their  servants 
every  year.  In  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  I 
planted  upon  this  farm  thirteen  thousand  plants  of  the  Eucalyphis 
globulus.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  season  in  which  the  fevers  appear, 
the  farmers  were  eompletely  free  from  them.  In  the  meantime  the  trees 
had  scarcely  attained  a  height  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  Since  that 
time  the  settled  population  has  been  entirely  free  from  fevers." 

Fourteen  thousand  Eucalyptus  trees  wore  planted  upon  the  farm  ot 
Ben  Machydlin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantine.  It  has  for  several  years 
past  been  noted  for  its  insalubrity,  being  surrounded  with  marshes 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  trouble  entirely  disai)peared  and  the 
soil  became  perfectly  dry  in  five  years.  The  atmosphere  is  constantly 
char'^'d  with  aromatic  vapors,  the  farmers  are  no  longer  troubled  with 
disea^se,  and  their  children  are  bright  with  health  and  vigor. 
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The  operations  ot  the  manufactory  of  Guo  in  Constantino  were  ren- 
dered wholly  impraeticablo  durinj;  the  Sunnncr,  on  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential emanations  from  the  marshes  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  M. 
t>aulier  conceived  and  put  into  practice  the  idea  of  planting  a  largo 
numher  of  Eucalyptus  trees  in  these  marshes,  and  in  three  years  about 
twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  the  inarshy  soil  were  converted  into  a  mag- 
nificent park.  The  water  completely  disappeai-ed,  and  the  health  of 
the  -workmen  has  since  been  in  goo<l  condition. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  grove  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  on  the  farm 
of  Maison-Carree,  which  is  situated  in  a  district  in  which  the  inhabitants 
formerly  succumbed  to  the  malaria,  similar  hygienic  revolutions  have 
taken  place. 

It  is  stated  by  land  owners  in  Cuba  that  there  also  the  paludal  and 
telluric  diseases  have  disappeared  from  the  malarial  districts  where  the 
Eucalyptus  has  been  cultivated. 

According  to  Eamcl,  Australia  is  very  healthy  where  the  Eucalyptus 
flourishes,  and  unhealthy  where  the  tree  is  not  found. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Var,  near  the  entrance  of  a  railroad  bridge,  is 
situated  a  garrison  house,  near  which  earthworks  were  thrown  up  to 
dam  the  river  in  order  to  build  the  bridge.  The  malaria  arising  from 
it  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  guard  each  3'ear.  Two  years  ago, 
M.  Villard,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  that  section  of  the  road,  i)lanted 
forty  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  and  since  that  time  this  post 
has  been  the  most  healthy  in  the  country. 

These  evidences  fully  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Eucalyptus  globulus 
has  a  good  effect  in  prcventiu^^  the  spread  of  malarial  diseases,  and 
that  it  may  serve  decidedlj^  practical  purposes  in  this  particular. 
Throughout  our  entire  .South  and  Southwest,  many  valuable  enter- 
prises have  been  wholly  impracticable  from  causes  stated  above,  and  if 
the  examples  thus  set  before  us  were  followed  throughout  the  South, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  dismal,  swampy," and  marshy  dis- 
tricts, hitherto  entirely  Avorthless,  may  bo  transformed  into  beautiful, 
pleasant,  and  healthy  sections. 
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[From   the  Alameda  Encinal.] 

THE  EUCALYPTUS  FOREST. 


While  on  our  last  weekly  tour  after  items,  we  visited  the  farm  of  our 
pioneer  forest  planter  on  this  coast,  Mr.  James  T.  Stratton,  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  this  town,  and  were  surprised  at  the  astonishing 
growth  the  trees  on  his  EucahjrAiis  plantation  have  made  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  referred  briefly  to  this  enterprise  several  times, 
but  as  forest  planting  is  largely  engaging  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
at  the  present  time,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  State,  we  think  a  more  extended  description  of  it  would 
be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Until  the  practicability  of  forest  culture  was  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  the  opinion  was  generally  entertained  that  we  would  always 
be  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  distant  points  for  our  supply  of  the 
hard  woods.  The  example  which  has  thus  been  set  will  bo  worth  mil- 
lions to  our  State,  and  already  we  hear  of  several  capitalists  who  are 
contemplating  a  like  venture  on  a  large  scale.  We  learned  from  Mr. 
Stratton  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  forest 
culture  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  while  observing  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  Eucalyptus  or  Australian  gum  tree  at  his  residence 
in  Oakland,  and  having,  in  April  of  that  year,  secured  all  the  seed  he 
could  obtain  from  them,  he  immediately  planted  them  in  a  nursery,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  about  forty  thousand  young  trees,  about  thirty 
thousand  of  which  he  planted,  in  November  and  December  of  that  yeixr 
in  a  permanent  plantation,  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  covering  about 
fifty-four  acres.  These  were  all  of  the  variet}^  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or 
blue  gum  of  Tasmania,  and  are  now  generally  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  from  five  to  nine  inches  in  diameter  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  he  planted  about 
fifty  thousand  more  blue  gum,  covering  about  sixty  acres,  choosing  for 
this  planting  a  high  hill,  the  soil  of  which  is  quite  sandy,  and  is  classed 
by  farmers  among  the  poorest  soils  in  this  vicinit}'.  Every  one  pre- 
dicted a  comjilete  failure  in  this  field,  and  old  practical  farmers  were 
inclined  to  question  the  judgment  of  their  new  competitor  for  agricul- 
tural honors;  but  the  result  shows  that  he  acted  wisely,  as  the  trees  are 
perfectly  at  home,  and  are  making  a  growth  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
first  planting,  which  was  on  rich  valley  land.  A  month  ago  these  trees 
were  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  two  to  lour  inches  in 
diameter,  but  the  proprietor  has  recently  had  them  cut  back  from  four 
to  ten  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  topheavy,  and  hence  liable 
to  be  blown  down  when  tlie  ground  becomes  soft  during  our  long  rains. 
In  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  he  added  to  the  hill 
plantation  about  twenty  thousand  more  trees  of  various  varieties — blue 
gum,  red  gum,  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  etc. — all  of  which  are  doing 
well,  and  looking  as  healthy  as  if  they  were  growing  on  their  native 
Australian  hills. 

Mr.  Stratton  intends  to  add  to  his  plantation   about  thirty  thousand 
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trees  of  different  varieties  of  Eucalyptus,  in  March  and  April  of  the 
j)rosent  year.  This  will  nialco  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivo 
tlioiisami  trees,  coverin<^  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and 
will,  we  believe,  bo  the  lar<;e8t  artificial  forest  on  this  continent.  IIo 
coni?nenced  the  enterprise  with  the  sole  view  of  growini^  the  forest  for 
luel  alone,  which  in  a  few  j'cars  will  become  scarce  in  this  countr}',  and 
of  course  valuable,  believing,  in  common  with  others,  that  wood  of 
such  rapid  growth  would  be  too  soft  to  be  of  any  value  for  mechanical 
uses;  but  experiments  that  he  has  recently  made  to  test  its  value  for 
timber,  satisfies  him  that  it  will  successfully  compete  with  any  of  the 
imported  hard  woods,  hickory  alone  excepted.  An  inch  square  stick  of 
blue  gum,  taken  from  the  sap,  suspended  horizontally  on  supports 
two  feet  and  six  inches  apart,  sustained  on  a  centre  point  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  without  breaking,  being  bent  by  that  weight  only  one 
inch,  showing  a  strength  equal  to  the  average  of  imported  ash.  Its 
specific  gravit}'  is  six  hundred  and  eight}',  that  of  Eastern  ash  and 
maple  being  about  seven  hundred  and  fift}'.  It  is  not,  however,  durable 
under  ground,  as  a  plank  three  feet  long,  two  inches  thick  and  fifteen 
inches  wide,  including  the  heart  as  well  as  the  sap  of  a  tree  ten  ydars 
old,  planted  two  feet  deep,  completely  decayed  in  one  year  beneath  the 
surface,  while  the  part  above  ground  remained  perfectly  sound. 

The  other  varieties  of  the  Eucalypti  are  generally  of  comparatively 
slow  growth,  but  the  timber  is  stronger,  heavier,  and  more  durable,  and 
Mr.  S.  thinks  that  within  twenty  years  we  will  be  able  to  supply,  from 
our  Eucalyptus  forests,  all  the  demand  on  this  coast  for  the  hard  woods. 

Since  the  enterprise  was  started,  the  medicinal  value  of  the  tree  has 
been  discovered,  and  the  hospital  experiments  that  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Coleman,  in  San  Francisco,  indicate  that  the  extract  of  its 
medicinal  properties  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  quinine  as  an  anti-periodic  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  that  it  is  an 
invaluable  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  kidney's,  bladder,  etc.  So  abundant 
is  the  active  medicinal  principle  in  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  as  determined 
by  Dr.  Coleman's  experiments,  that  should  quinine  bo  entirely  sup- 
planted by  the  new  remedy,  Mr.  Stratton  estimates  that  his  Eucalyptus 
forest  alone  could  supply  the  demand  for  the  whole  United- States. 

As  we  stated,  the  trees  of  the  first  planting  are  eight  feet  apart,  those 
subsequently  planted  being  six  by  seven  feet  apart.  It  is  intended  to 
begin  to  cut  out  the  poorer  and  scrubby  trees  when  they  are  about  five 
years  old,  and  a  second  cutting  about  two  years  later,  leaving  about 
one  hun<lrcd  and  fifty  trees  on  an  acre  to  remain  for  timber.  These 
earlier  cuUings  Avill  only  be  useful  for  fuel,  but  will  pa}'  all  the  pre- 
vious cost  of  the  enterprise. 

He  cx])ects  to  begin  cutting  for  timber  at  ten  years  from  the  seed, 
and  thinks  that  he  will  then  be  able  to  show  clear  logs  twelve  feet  long 
and  fitteen  inches  in  diameter,  worth  at  least  five  (loUars  in  tiie  tree, 
and  ihat  in  twenty  years  ho  will  have  trees  one  hundred  feet  high  and 
two  leet  in  diameter;  and  from  our  own  observations  on  the  growth  of 
these  trees  in  difierent  localities,  we  believe  his  expectations  will  be 
realized.  The  disposition  of  the  timber  to  warp  and  twist  while  sea- 
soning will  detract  somewhat  from  its  value,  but  this  can  doubtless  be 
obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  seasoning  it  in  well  ventilated  stacks. 

The  proprietor  informs  us  that  the  actual  cost  of  raising  the  trees 
from  the  seed,  together  with  the  necessary  expenses  to  the  present 
time,  is  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest 
or  the  cost  of  the  land,  which   is  worth  about  eighty  dollars  per  acre. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  the   heavy  expense   attending  the  enterprise,  it 
cannot  fail  in  the  entl  to  be  highl}"  remunerative. 

Mr.  Stratton  is  one  of  our  pioneer  land  survej'ors,  having  arrived  in 
the  State  early  in  eighteen  hundred  and  iiily,  and  having  resided  in  this 
county  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three;  and  he  is  prominently 
known  throughout  the  State,  having  been  connected  with  many  of  the 
most  important  surveys,  and  he  has  hosts  of  friends  who  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  is  making  a  niagnificent  success  in  ti  hitherto  unentered 
field  on  this  coast — a  Eucalyptus  forest. 


BEET    CTJLTUEE. 


41— (««■•') 


THE    OULTIVATIOK 


BEET  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 


Being  a  translation  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  work  of  Louis  Walkhoff,  "The 
Practical  Sugar  Manufacturer  and  Refiner."  (1) 


HISTOEICAL. 


The  use  of  sugar  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  Greeks  and  liomans  mention  "  a  kind  of  honey  upon  the  leaves  of  a 
cane"  (Dioscorides,  A.  D.  41),  the  Indians  "di'ank  the  sweet  sap  of  a 
kind  of  cane,"  and  Humboldt  conjectured  that  the  Chinese  probabl3' 
understood  pressing  sugar  from  the  cane  much  earlier,  for  the  process  is 
represented  on  a  very  old  Chinese  porcelain.  Physicians  of  Nero's  and 
Trajan's  times  (Pliny,  A.  D.  98),  described  sugar  as  "Indian  salt,  in 
hardness  and  color  like  common  salt,  but  tasting  like  honey."  Wo 
find  sugar  at  that  time  in  various  forms,  liquid  and  solid,  as  medicine, 
and  as  a  pleasant,  invigorating  article  of  food,  and  even  now  the  negroes 
in  America  fatten  upon  the  sap  during  the  gathering  of  the  cane. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  sugar,  in  which  nature  has  united  the 
agreeable  with  the  useful,  should  be  in  almost  universal  use  throughout 
the  entire  world;  that  in  many  countries  its  manufacture  has  been  the 
object  of  the  most  extensive  experiments. 

The  advance  of  civilization,  wliich  accustoms  man  involuntarily  to 
new  necessaries  of  life,  and  sets  his  intelligence  and  invention  at  work 
to  supply  them,  htis  matle  sugar  production  so  universal  in  all  countries, 
that  the  civilization  of  a  pooide  can  be  estimated  to-day  with  as  much 
certainty  by  their  consumption  of  sugar,  as  by  their  consumption  of 
Boap. 

(l)"Der  Praktische  Ruhonzucki'rfabrikant  und  Raffinadeur,  ein  Lelir — und  Hulfsbiich 
fur  Rulx^nzuckorfabrikaiiten,  Hctrii'bMiirigcntcn,  etc.,  nach  oigencn  laiifrjahri^'cn  Krl'ah- 
rungen  bearbeitet  von  Louis  Walkiiotl",  i)rHktischem  Rubenzuckerfabrikaiitt-n  aus  Madgo- 
burg."  Vi.M-to  neu  bearbeiteto  und  vermehrto  Auflage.— Braunschweig,  Friodrich 
Vieweg  &  Sohn,  1871. 
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Siifrar  was  introduced  into  Europe  l)y  means  of  the  Crusades,  and 
thus  the  destroying  swortl  has  hecii  iiuide  to  serve,  in  a  reinarkalde  man- 
ner, in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  branch  of  industry  of  a 
most  peaeeful  kind.  Venice,  whose  fleets  crossed  the  seas  and  effected 
the  intercliange  of  commodities,  received  the  first  sugar  in  the  eleventh 
century;  and  again,  it  was  a  Venetian  who  originated  the  art  of  refining 
sugar,  bringing  it  to  a  more  jierfect  form. 

In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight,  sugar-cane  was  planted  in 
Cyprus  and  Sicily,  from  whence  it  spread  over  the  Andalusian  coast, 
then  to  Madeira,* and.  in  fi.teen  humii-ed  and  six,  was  planted  in  the 
"West  Indies.  As  early  as  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  there  was 
a  sugar  refinery  in  Dresden,  and  in  the  licginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sugar  refining,  bj'  the  application  of  lime  water  and  the  white 
of  ei:'^\  wasdescribed  by  Angelus  Sala  in  bis  Saccharologie.  (Knapp.) 
From  the  ?ame  early  time  date  the  first  written  treatises  on  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  a  certain  technical 
skill  in  refining  existed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  name  candy  (as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  it)  was  mentioned  as  earl}*  as  fifteen  hundrc'l  and 
ninety-five,  in  the  Alchimia  of  Libavius.     (Knapp.) 

The  sugar  we  have  been  considering  was  obtained  only  from  the  com- 
mon Indian  sugar-cane  and  its  diflferent  varieties,  and  the  eminent  Ger- 
man chemist,  .Marggraf,  first,  in  the  3-ear  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  published  his  researches  regarding  the  existence  of  sugar 
in  various  roots,  especially  in  the  beet. 

The  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  beet,  which  wo  propose  to  consider 
exclusively  in  the  following  pages,  is.  therefore,  the  child  of  the  cold 
north,  and.  in  fact,  of  German  research.  It  is  not  the  result  of  blind 
chance,  and  does  not  depend  upon  simple  processes,  like  the  discovery 
and  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  whose  sap,  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  tropical  climes,  is  presented  to  the  indolent  population  of  those 
regions  as  an  almost  pure  sugar  solution.  No;  the  production  of  sugar 
from  the  beet  is  the  tedious  but  steadih*  developing  result  of  earnest 
study,  of  stern  diligence,  and  of  northern  thought;  the  power  of  mind, 
counterbalancing  the  inclemency  of  climate. 

This  discovery  was,  however,  not  made  at  once;  but  the  honor  is  due 
to  Alaggraf's  able  pupil,  Franz  Carl  Achard,  of  having  first  experi- 
mented upon  the  possibility  of  a  profitable  production  of  sugar  from  a 
crop  easily  grown  in  all  European  climates.  The  experimental  factory 
built  with  royal  aid  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  on 
the  Cunern  estate,  in  Lower*^ Silesia,  near  S'einau-on  theOder,  had  such 
a  good  result,  for  those  times,  that  the  Baron  von  Koppy  l>uilt  a  second 
factory  at  Krain,  near  Strehlen,  and  Nathusius  a  third  in  Althalden- 
sleben.  In  Bohemia,  sugar  factories  were  begun  as  early  as  eigh- 
teen hundred  ana  two.  In  a  work  entitled  "The  European  Beet-root 
Sugar  Manulacture,"  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  we  find  a  careful  description  of  the  manufacture  at 
that  time,  treated  with  such  copiousness  and  clearness,  especially  re- 
garding the  culture,  soil,  manure,  and  choice  of  the  species  of  beet  for  the 
purpose,  as  cause  us  to  confess  wiih  shame  that,  as  followers  of  Achard, 
we  have  not  made  the  progress  in  these  branches  which  was  possible  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  natural  science — beet-root  sugar  making 
being  even  now  in  its  infancy,  and  far  from  having  attained  that  per- 
Icv  lion  of  which  it  is  capable.  But,  if  we  have  to  honor  the  German 
sc  l:ir  who  was  capable  of  writing  such  a  work  at  that  time,  we  must 
still  more  esteem  the  German  nobleman  who,  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
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states  in  his  Memoirs  (pa^j^e  171),  declined  the  offer  of  fifty  thousand 
thulers  made  him,  anonymously,  from  Enghind,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
beet  Ru^av  manufacture  in  its  infancy,  as  it  were,  through  its  author. 
The  s;imc  illustrious  writer  (the  former  Emperor  of  the  French)  rehites 
further,  that,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  A  chard,  Li>e  founder  of 
beet-root  sugar  making,  was  offered  two  hundre<l  thousand  tlialers  if  he 
would  publish  a  work," in  which  he  should  state  that  his  enthusiasm  had 
carried  him  too  far,  and  that  trials  on  a  large  scale  had  -dearly  shown 
the  experiments  with  small  quantities  to  be  of  no  value.  Aeliard  simply 
declined  these  offers,  not  even  mentioning  them  once  in  Ins  writings. 
Children  of  Germany,  read  and  bo  astonished!  The  heart  swells  with 
pride  to  find  in  the  founder  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  a  man  of  so  much 
learning,  spirit,  and  honor— no  longer  belonging  to  Germany,  but  to  all 

Europe.  ,  .  ,  , , 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  tarrying  so  long  with  so  noble  an 
example;  but  these  traits  of  character,  which  in  foreign  tongues  and 
works,  I  have  found  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
surcly'deserve  to  be  recorded  in  all  histories  of  German  industry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  extension  of  the   beet-sugar  industry,  whose 
earliest  infant  development  caused  so  much  apprehension  to  the  posses- 
sors of  tropical  colonies.     Growing  fast,  like   a  thriving  child   it  soon 
spread  over  France,  Germany,  and   Ilussia.     The   English    understood 
perfectly  the  German  temperament,  and  knew  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  German  pertinacity,  and   dispositions  allied  to  their  own.     After 
the  defeat  of  the  above  mentioned  plan  they  resorted   to  other  means, 
and   induced    Sir   Humphrey   Davy   0)   to   write  a   manual   (rraito   de 
Chimie  Agricole),  in  which   he  stated  that  beet-root  sugar  was  bitter. 
This  learned  manual,  however,  was  of  no  avail;   the  inhabitants  ot  Ger- 
many  France,  and  Kussia  enjoyed  beet  sugar  in  spite  of  the  bitterness 
ascribed  to  it      During  the  infamous  blockade  ordered  by  ^apol©OB,  no 
suf'ar  from  the  tropics  could   be  brought  to  the  countries  of  northern 
Eu'l-ope.     It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  north  to  produce  what  the 
south  had  formerly  supplied,  and  the  aid  which  her  sovereigns  bestowed 
upon  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  was  indeed  magnificent.     Ihere  were 
accordingly,  in  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eleven   thirty-two  thousand  hectares  of  land,  by  imperial  decree, 
devoted  to'the  culture  of  the  beet,  and  one  million  francs  appropriated 
\o  its  encouragement,  (-)  while  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  aided  the  founder  of  this  industry  with   large  presents,     lu 
liussia,  moreover.  Major  General  Blankennagel  bad  a  ready  estab  .shed 
a  factory  at  the  village  of  Akabef,  in  the  province  ot   Ihula  and  not  only 
received  from  the  Imperial  Ciovernment  a  subsidy  ol  (itty  thousand  paper 
roubles,   but  there  was   also  a  ukase  promulgated  by  whicli   land  was 
promised  free  of  cost  to  whomsoever  would  erect  beetsugar  lactones. 

Although  Germany  is  the  real  cradle  of  the  beetsugar  manulacture, 
and  the  first  factories  were  established  in  that  country  one  at  Augs- 
burtr  having  put  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  m  market  m  eighteen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  another  under  systematic  management  having 
been  established  under  Lampadius  at  Buttendorf,  in  Saxony,  in  the  same 
vear  vet  this  branch  of  industry  seems  to  have  been  allo\yed  to  dioop, 
ind  to  France  belongs  the  honor  of  having  adopted  the  neglected  orpliaa 
and  reared  it  with  the  most  brilliant  results.     Under  the  prutectiOD  of 


1)  Louis  Napoleon,  page  171. 
;Z)  Louio  Nupyleon,  pagu  170. 
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the  imperial  eaglo,  the  dcvolopmcnt  of  this  industry  made  its  first  vig- 
orous bejt^'inning,  and  we  may  well  be  tempted  to  call  Napoleon  I  the 
second  lather  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture,  and  to  consecrate  these 
peaceful  laurels  to  his  memory.  Encouragements  of  every  sort  enliv- 
ened the  active  inquiring  spirit  of  the  French  people;  thus,  for  in.slance, 
on  the  second  of  January,  eighteen  hun.lred  and  twelve,  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  success  in  the  beet-sugar  manufacture,  and  the  offer  of  prizes  as 
well  as  favors  of  every  kind  spurred  on  this  industry  in  its  competition 
with  others. 

On  the  third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  Descostils  pub- 
lished in  France  his  work  upon  retiniiig  with  lime  and  the  treatment 
with  spirit— the  latter,  therefore,  it  may  be  remarked,  appears  to  be 
tolerably  old.  Derosne  also  recommended  caustic  lime  and  alum  for 
defecation,  as  well  as  the  purification  of  sugar  with  spirit.  Hermbstiidt 
discarded  alum  and  regarded  the  use  of  lime  as  the  only  true  foun.lation 
of  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet.  Several  works  on  sugar-mak- 
ing appeared  in  France  about  this  time,  in  particular  those  of  i^iyen, 
Chaptal,  Drapiez,  Dubrunfaut,  Bazy,  Dombasle,  etc,  which  essentially 
contributed  to  assist  the  rational  progress  of  this  branch  of  manufacture 
in  that  country,  where  the  beet  sugar  industry  found  its  most  active 
promoters;  and  although  Germany,  up  to  eighteen  huudre.l  and  fifteen, 
as  Doctor  Bley,  writing  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  six  alleges  had 
produced  twenty  nine  works  on  the  beet-sugar  manufacture,  and  the 
first  lactones  had  been  established  in  Germany,  yet  in  the  years  ei'^h- 
teen  hundred  and  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  six,  the  manu- 
facture came  almost  exclusively  under  French  influence.  The  discovery 
of  the  discoloring  power  of  charcoal,  especially  of  animal  charcoal,  and 
Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  produced  a  <n-eat 
improvement  in  the  subsequent  product.  While  formerly  two  pci^cent 
of  sugar  had  often  been  obtained,  and  three  per  cent  was  considered  a 
large  result,  the  product  now  rose  quickly  to  five  and  six  per  cent  The 
importance  of  obtaining  a  good  beet  a])pears  to  have  attracted,  as  was 
natural,  the  earliest  attention;  as  we  see  this  point  made  prominent  in 
all  the  earlier  writings;  later,  the  mechanical  appliances  for  the  reduc- 
tion ol  the  roots  and  the  extraction  of  the  juice  were  rapidly  improved: 
finally,  the  chemical  part  appears  to  have  reached  a  satisfactory  de^a-ee 
of  perfection.  "^       ° 

The  factories  were  built  for  the  most  part  during  the  continental 
blockade;  upon  its  discontinuance  cane  sugar  came  again  into  dan -ser- 
ous competition,  the  high  price  fell,  and  the  manufacturers  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  strive  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugar;  above  all  to 
Bimphfy  the  process  and  to  improve  it,  that  their  enterprise  mi-ht  not 
De  imperiled.  Ihe  elasticity  of  the  human  mind  combated  the  diUiculty 
of  the  situation  and  overcame  it  at  last  by  assiduous  observation  of  the 
phenomena,  happy  combination,  and  persevering  diligenee  in  the  track 
of  rational  progress.  This  is  the  way  that  we  must\o-.lay  contend  to 
escape  new  penis.  In  spite  of  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
great  lall  m  the  pnce  of  sugar,  the  new  industry  so  sustained  itself 
tbat  in  France,  its  production  rose  from  four  million  kilogr.  in  eighteen 
hundre^l  and  twenty-nine,  to  forty  millions  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty. five.  In  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  hfty-eight,  there  were  in  France  six  hundred  factories 
which  produced  lorty-nine  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
and  niuety-one  kdogr.  of  beet  sugar. 
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The  industry  which,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  century,  put  out  its  first 
delicate  germ,  and  to  which  in  its  tender  youth,  as  to  a  sickl}'  hothouse 
plant,  any  future  was  part  pitifully,  part  relentlessly,  denied,  had  even 
attained  its  growth.  It  had  become  a  tree  that  had  already  so  shown 
its  power  of  "resisting  violent  storms  as  to  authorize  greater  expecta- 
tions. Tho  beet  sug-ar  manufacture  stands  to-day  strong  as  a  German 
oak,  which  stretches  its  branches  from  southern  France  even  to  Siberia, 
from  Italy  to  Sweden,  and  is  great  and  powerful  in  conflict  and  in  storm. 

In  consequence  of  the  progress  made  in  this  industrj'  in  France,  the 
attention  of  Germany  was  again  called  to  it.  Dr.  Krause  went  from 
Austria  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  Schubarth  from  Prussia 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  in  order  to  report  intelligently  on 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  manufacture  in  that  country,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  investigations,  and  probably  also  due  partly  to  the 
well  known  publications  of  Zier  and  Hahnewald,  many  new  factories 
again  sprang  into  existence  in  Germany,  and  this  branch  of  industry 
soon  so  increased  in  that  country,  in  spite  of  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, that  it  not  only  ceased  to  be  subsidized,  but  duties  and  taxes 
were  demanded  from  it. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  the  tax  was  one  fourth  silver  groschen 
per  hundred  weight  of  beets;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  one 
half  silver  groschen;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  one  and  one 
half  silver  groschen;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  three  silver  gro- 
schen; in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  six  silver  groschen;  in 
eighteen  hunched  and  fifty-eight,  seven  and  one  half  silver  groschen; 
and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  eight  silver  groschen. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  was  thus  raised  to  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial manufactured,  and  this  high  taxation  compelled  the  exertion  of 
every  energy.  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture in  the  last  decade,  it  has  not  by  a  great  deal  attained  perfection. 
When  we  consider  the  percentage  of  sugar  really  obtained  from  the 
beet,  and  the  amount  analysis  shows  to  exist  in  it,  it  is  evident  how 
much  3'et  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  reduce  this  loss  to  the  smallest 
amount,  to  solve  the  problem  of  obtaining  in  practice  what  theory  has 
shown  as  attainable. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  present  extent  of  the 
beet-sugar  manufacture  in  different  countries,  in  order  to  show  approxi- 
mately how  widely  the  industry  is  now  developed  and  expanded.  Such 
an  exhibit  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Germany  (1) 

France 

Ku.ssia(2).... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sweden  (3)... 


No.  of 
factories. 


296 
434 
300 
212 
108 
18 
4 


1,370 


Weight  in 
centners  of 
roots  Con- 
sumed. 


5l,49.'J.4<MJ^ 

8L',M50.000 
4li,4(K».U00 
42,;!00.0()0 
14,'i(»().0()0 
2,14:i.U0O 
470.000 


230, 158.494  V:; 


Resulting 
quantity  of 
sugar  in  cent- 
ners. 


Average  to 

eac'n 

factory. 


4,319.1)40 
5,800.000 
3,792.000 
3,400.000 
1,< '00.000 
150.000 
61.600 


18,523.240 


172.619 
190.915 
141.;!;!4 
199.530 
131.482 
119.060 
192.500 


172.380 


(1)  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  F.  Riedol. 

(2)  Including  Russian  Poland,  from  inquiries  of  my  own. 

(3)  From  the  latest  private  communicalious  from  imrtics  mtcrcBtca. 
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These  historical  accounts,  which  must  always  be  of  value  to  the  man 
of  culture,  ma}',  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  arouse  the  zealous  emula- 
tion of  all  who  are  eiii^aged  in  the  beet-suyar  manut'aclure.  While  w« 
look  back  over  the  road  that  is  already  passed,  there  seems  to  us  to  be 
but  little  yet  to  be  traversed.  The  increase  of  production  in  each 
establishment  has  hitherto  tended  essentiivlly  to  increase  its  profits,  and 
we  can  assume  the  average  consumption  of  roots  by  the  German 
factories  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  centners,  whereas,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fort3'-eight  the  average  was  only  sixty-eight  thou- 
sarjd  centners.  The  manufacture  has  also  evidently  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  if  in  the  earlier  days  (that  is  up  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six\  the  beet  sugar  industry  found  in  France  its  more  special  en- 
couragement, Germany  has  since  this  time  hastened  to  wipe  out  this 
disgrace  by  so  much  more  zealous  strile  for  the  perfection  of  this 
offspring  of  German  intelligence.  Schatten  and  Schutzenbach  especially, 
unmistakably  im])roved  the  condition  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  in 
their  time.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  the  sugar  manu- 
iacturers  of  ZoUverein  united  in  an  association  having,  among  others, 
the  object,  by  means  of  a  special  trade  journal,  "The  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  ZoUverein,"  of  facilitat- 
ing the  general  interchange  of  ideas,  of  inducing  instructive  communi- 
cations regarding  experiments  and  improvements  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  from  actual  experience,  and  thereby  to  render 
every  novelty  and  improvement  quickly  available  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all  the  associates.  No  nation,  no  language,  possesses  a  similar  work, 
of  such  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  character.  It  proves  that  at 
this  present  time  the  German  ZoUverein  has  again  taken  in  hand  the  in- 
telligent prosecution  of  this  industry. 

This  journal  will  remain  a  monument  of  the  labors  and  investigations 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  the  intelligence  of  the  German 
fatherland,  the  progressive  development  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture. 
What  results  this  mutual  labor  has  etfected  for  the  manufacture,  may 
bo  understood  from  the  notorious  i'act  that  our  German  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry is  in  advance  of  all  other  countries.  The  product  of  sugar  from 
a  given  quantity  of  raw  material,  is  evidently  highest  in  Germany. 
The  machines  and  implements  for  extracting  the  sugar  of  the  beet  are, 
unquestionably,  nowhere  of  such  substantial  and  convenient  construc- 
tion, as  ill  Germany,  and,  it  may  be  added,  nowhere  so  cheap.  The  beet 
sugar  manufacture  in  all  other  countries,  is  in  this  respect  far  less 
favored  than  in  its  very  cradle — Germany. 


THE  CULTUIiE  OF  THE  BEET. 

SOIL    AND    TILLAGE. 

The  soil  in  which  plants  grow,  exercises  an  evident  influence  upon  the 
product,  and  to  such  an  extent  in  the  case  of  many  wild  plants,  that 
by  them  the  prevading  soil-constituents  of  their  place  of  growth  may  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  since  as  these  plants  require  I'or  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  organisms  well  ascertained  chemical  combinations,  these 
combinations  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  soil  in  which  they  find  their 
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nourishment.     Hence,  the  classification,  gypsum,  lime,  and   salt  plants. 
This   will   cause  no  surprise  when  we  conaider  that  by  the   term   soil  ia 
meant   merely  a  combination  of  conditions  necessary  to  the   subsistence 
of  plants;  since   the   soil   not  only  affords  the  material  in  which   they 
extend  and   fasten  themselves   by  their  roots,  but  is  at  the  same  timo 
their  immediate  source  of  nutriment,  and  must  supply  them  all  the  inor- 
ganic  materials  or  elements,  which  they  require  for  their  full   develop- 
ment, such   as  silica,  lime,  potash,  etc.,  and  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  a 
single     necessary    constituent,    the    plant    will    not    attain    its    normal 
development.     In  a  soil  artificially  deprived  of  all  inorganic  material,  no 
plant  grows  to  perfection.     Liebig  states  C)  that  the  mere  transplanting 
of  a  tree  that  formerly  produced   bitter  almonds,  made  it  bear  sweet 
almonds,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  tho 
influence  that  certain  constituents  of  the  soil  have  upon  the  elaboration 
of  the   plant.     The  great  influence  of  the  soil  upon  the  quantity  as  well 
as  the   quality   of  root  crops  is  equally  evident,  and  this   influence   is 
naturally  always  the   prevail:ng  pne.     It  is  known  to   every  practical 
beet  sugar  manufacturer,  that  certain  soils  produce  large  crops  ot  sugar 
beets,  of  good   quality  and  easy  to  manutacture,  while  other  soils  yield 
small'  crops,   but  of  equally  good  quality,  and  others  again   large  crops 
of  beets,    but  so  poor  that  their  manufacture  into  sugar  is   entirely  un- 
profitable.    From  these  considerations   arises  the  important  question 
how   shall  a  soil  be  treated  to  bring  it  into  condition  for  growing  good 
Buo-ar  beets?     The  question  is  easier  than  the  answer,  and  if  not  content 
wiTh  the  reply,  that  the  soil  must  be  of  kindly  nature,  warm,  lively,  freo 
from  stone,  and  friable,  such  as  to  rank  as  a  rich,  first-class  barley  soil, 
the  inquirer  may  examine  in  vam  the  accurate  analyses  made  during  the 
half  century   of  the  existence   of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  to   ascertain 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  beet  soil.     And  yet  it  does  not  seem  to   ba 
altogether  so  difficult  to  solve  the  problem,  because  it  would  be  possible 
to    submit   to    a     thorou£rh     examination    all    those    lands   in    diff-erent 
countries,  which  preeminently  possess  the  property  ot  producing  good 
eu'^ar   beets,  and  to  compare  with  them  those  soils,  which   on  the  other 
band,  produce  beets  that  are  entirely  valueless.     From  such  an  extended 
comparison  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ascertained  what  conditions,  chemical, 
physical,  and  meteorological,  are  essential.  _  ...       - 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  in  a  position  to 
decide  upon  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  growing  beets,  even  from  the  best 
analysis,  and  that  we  can  but  in  one  way  obtain  positive  knowledge  at 
the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  beet  culture— that  is,  by  actual  experiment. 
Grow  the  beets,  and  see  if  they  are  rich  in  sugar. 

The  action  of  the  soil  may  depend  either  on  its  chemical  combination 
or  physical  condition.  The  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  is  ot  great 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  a  great  quantity  of  soluble  salts  may  occur 
in  it,  which  pass  into  the  beet,  and  thereby  render  the  extraction  ot  th* 
8u-ar  from  it  difficult.  It  is  evident  that  the  beet  lakes  out  ot  the  soil 
int%  its  substance  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  saline  matters,  accord- 
ing as  they  occur  in  the  soil  in  a  more  soluble  and  more  or  loss  concon- 

^  The  b^eet  appears  also  to  take  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  otlier  salts  than 
those  essential  to  its  growth,  if  they  are  directly  presented  to  it,  as  lor 
instance,  saltpeter.     In  a  soil  rich  in  saltpeter  tho  beets  also  contam 

(1)  Chemical  Papers,  page  173. 
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saltpeter,  whereas  this  constituent  is  entirely  absent  in  beets  produced 
in  wlial  may  bo  called  a  good  beol  soil.  The  presence  of  amj'i^dalin  in 
the  kcrncds  of  alnionils  presents  a  similar  phonotnonon,  and  this,  in  like 
manner,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  aecideiital  position  of  the  tree.  No 
soil,  therefore,  which  contains  saltpeter  can  be  called  a  good  beet  soil; 
chioriiles  also  have  an  unfavorable  influence. 

Dr.  CJrouven  gives,  as  the  mean  of  eleven  analyses  of  soils,  (')  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  which  represent  a]>proximately  the  proportions  of  tho 
more  important  elements  contained  in  a  good  average  arable  soil.  Tho 
computation  gives,  per  one  thousand  parts: 


Soluble  mineral  salts I  114.88 

Vegetable  matter  (containing  1.55  of  nitrogen)  [  70.37 

Potash I  2.10 

Carbonate  of  soda ■  1.39 

Lime 18.06 

Magnesia j  3.26 

Oxidt'S  of  iron,  and  of  manganese  and  clay 53.69 

Phosphoric  acid i  1.66 

Sul|)h uric  acid , I  0.36 

Chlorine j  0.05 

o  1   II     •           .        f  Mineral  substances ]  0.61 

Soluble  in  water,|y^^^^^^^^^j^ ^ ^^ 


The  same  chemist  analj'zed  soils  from  nine  beet  growing  districts, 
namely:  Schipzig,  Salzniiinde,  (^uitschina,  Besenstedt,  Schwittersdorf, 
Freideburgerhohe,  Galgeubei'g,  lienkeudorf,  and  Dolitz.  Taking  tho 
mean  of  tliese  nine  analyses,  we  tiud  the  following  results  (in  one  thou- 
sand parts): 


Mean. 


Highest.       Lowest. 


Sand  and  clay 

Inorganic  matter 

Organic  matter 

Composition  of  the  inorganic  matter. 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  ol'  niangane.»e 

Alumina 

SulpJiuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Silicic  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

c,  ,   VI     •         ij        .       (Mineral  salt.s 

Soluble  in  cold  water,  ^  (^,^^^,^4^  ^^^^^^ 

Power  of  absorbing  water 

(1)  Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  vol.  xi,  \>.  211 


806.7 
132.0 
3y.08 


5.93 
3.86 

14.67 
5.47 

29.75 
0.92 

42.40 
0.63 
0.76 

43..S7 
6.72 
0.214 


1.025 
0.804 
0.371 
53. 


866.4 
195.4 

48.5 


11.83 
10.14 
31.42 
10.16 
34.59 

1.72 
60.47 

1.54 

1.50 
6.S.75 
20.59 

0.799 


J.  2.^8 
2.018 
0.976 
64.02 


770.08 
99.2 
34.4 


2.33 
0.60 
4.07 
0.69 

22.10 
0.25 

2().08 
0.29 
0.31 

17.49 
0.10 
0.007 


0.780 
0.472 
0.163 
42.07 
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By  the  examination  of  the  hi<^he8t  and  lowest  results,  wo  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  soils  in  which  beets  may  be  grown  with  profit 
may  be  very  variously  constituted,  and  that  the  average  composition  of 
these  soils  is  inferior  to  those  previously  given,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  beet  soil,  from  SchlanstJiilt,  analyzed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  contained  one  hundred  thousand  parts: 


Subsoil. 


Inorganic  matter,  soluble  in  cold  water 

Combu.-tible  matter,  soluble  in  cold  water 

Calcareous  oarth 

Pho.-phoric  acid., 

Cotnbustiblo  (vegetable)  substances 

Nitrogen 


32 


40 
3,690 

63 
3,800 

50 


I  subjoin  the  analysis  of  an  admittedly  fertile,  arable  soil,  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  beet  culture,  and  extends  over  a  great  part  of 
Southern  Russia. 

Blacdv  soil  ('fschcrnosem):  According  to  Demidoff,  it  extends  over  an 
area  of  sixty  thousand  geogi-aphical  miles,  with  a  depth  of  thirty  to  tvvo 
hundred  and  sixty  centimeters  {=  eleven  and  a  half  to  ninety-three 
Vienna  inches.) 

'No.  I.     Manured  black  soil,  on  which  hemj),  opium,  potatoes,  etc., 
had  been  grown. 
No.  II.     Grass  land,  from  a  depth  which  had  not  been  reached  by 

the  roots. 
No.  Ill,     A   manured   soil,  cultivated  so  long  as  known  on   the 
three  course  system. 

■"  Soils  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation  from  various 
depths,  viz:  No.  IV.  Immediately  under  the  sod. 
No.  V.  Eighteen  centimeters  (=  four  Werschoek, 
or  six  and  eight  tenths  Vienna  inches)  deeper.  No. 
VI.  Immediately  above  subsoil.  No.  VII.  Un- 
manured,  arable  laud.  No.  YLiL  No  particulars 
known. 


O    o 

O  o 


+3 

a 

f 
No. 

IV. 

o  _: 
S  ? 

No. 

V. 

?6i 

No. 

VI.  [ 

So 

No. 

VII. 

No. 

VIII. 

O 

I 
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Pktzdoldt. 

Schmidt. 

Paykn. 

I. 

II, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

Loss  by  e 

Nitrogen 

M'U:f  In 

Di.vsolvc'i] 

Notdisso 

vaporation  fit  120°  C. 
contained  in  the  soil 
iiting  to  l'iO° 

18.18 

0.77 
18,15 

81.85 
00.07 
0.26 
0.34 
2.34 
0,82 

9.89 
1.11 
2.32 
0.t<7 

9.48 

0.33 
20.59 

79,41 
0.01 
0.10 
0.18 
4.45 
1.37 

10.79 
1.18 
1.33 
0.i« 

8.28 

0.30 
12.0 

88.0 
0.01 
0.09 
0.18 
0.88 
0.58 

[9.36 

0.63 
0.43 

12.0 

12.16 

0.99 
6.23 

93.77 

8.29 

0.45 
5.94 

94.06 

5.75 

0..33 
5.15 

94.85 

8.62 

0.48 

7.27 

92.73 

6.95 
0.17 

1    Bv      muriatic 

[      acid    of    100 
1      parts  of   the 

Ivcd  1      dried  earth... 
Chlorine    

14.82 
85.22 

H       -^ 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

l,inic 

i 

a    X 

0.07 
0.78 
0.52 

2.86 
1.09 
0.21 
0.08 

0.12 
0.88 
0.56 

3.14 
1.34 
0.25 
0.10 

w      = 

5      ^-^ 

0.49 
0.23 

2.37 
2.39 
0.27 
0.11 



0.24 
0.18 

2.96 
1.80 
0.31 
0.12 

0.88 

1.05 

O.xides   of  iron  and 

6.05 

Clav 

5.41 

Potii>h 

Soda 

1       0.83 

^«               Total 

18.15 

20.59 

6.23 

5.94 

5.15 

7.27 

14.82 

C  o 

Silicic  acid 

70.94 
1.51 
4.72 
0.2« 
0.13 
3.49 
1.44 

72.14 
1.43 
3.96 
0.64 

i.'so 

0.77 

78.18 
1.74 
4.99 
0.48 

""3.08" 
1.58 

[ 



1 

H         «  « 

Clav  

93.77 

94.06  1  94.85 

92.73 

85.22 

«       -^.ii-, 

94         C    ~ 

Mag■^e^ia 



3    c'i 

c3    '-'  p 

Potash 

S,,rl.i  



1 

Total 

81.85 

79.41 

88.0 

93.77 

94.06 

94.85 

92.73 

85.22 
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The  following  are  later  analyses  of  "  the  black  soil,"  by  Dr.  Schmidt, 
of  Dorpat;    100  tbs.  of  air-dried  earth  contained: 


In  thk  G0VERNMENT6  OF — 


Tula. 


Saratof. 


Trubentschino. 


Blagowischtschinsk. 


Water 

Orgranic  matt*^r 

Mineral  conr-tituents. 


Lime,  K  O 

Soda.  NaO 

Limo,  Ca  O 

Magnesia.  Mg  () 

Oxide  of  iron,  F2  03 

Oxide  of  manganese,  Mn2  03 

Clav,  A12  03 

Silicic  acid.  Si  02  (with  a  trace  of  titanic 

acid) 

Sulphuric  acid,  S  03 

Pho-phoric  acid,  P  05 

Quartz  sand 

lion  pyrites,  Fe  S2 

Nitrogen  (in  the  organic  matter) 

Nitrogen— in  100  parts  of  organic  matter.. 


I. 


6.298 

7.-536 

8G.16G 

2.3fi4 
0.1.V2 
0.866 
1.332 
3.99.5  I 
0.008  J 
12.320 

2.5,415 
0.0-14 
0.029 

39.563 
0.013 


II.  I. 


11. 


6.378 
10..542 
83.080 

1.756 
0.266 
1.052 
1.372 

3.880 

Trace 

9.904 

18.756 
0.059 
0.019 

46.004 
0.012 


2.807 
15.176 
82.017 

2.470 
0.720 
1.608 
1.398 
5.514 
Trace 
13.154 

33.414 
0.106 
0.029 

23.601 
0.012 
0.446 
2.939 


2.540 
12.592 
84.868 

2.660 
0.339 
1.407 
1.449 
6.588 
Trace 
12.846 

31.482 
0.089 
0.031) 

27.968 
0.012 
0.363 
2.883 


All  these  analyses,  hou-evcr,  lead  to  no  definite  conclusion,  whether  a 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  beet  culture,  or  entirely  the  reverse;  this 
problem  is  reserved  for  the  future.  A  great  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  in  all  cases,  a  soil  analysis  gives  only  what  the  .soil  contains 
at  the  moment  of  examination,  and  not  the  quantity  in  which  these  con- 
stituents may  be  available  to  the  plant  in  assimilable  torm  during  the 
period  of  growth.  The  important  influence  which  a  greater  or  less  sol- 
ubility of  the  soil  elements  exercises  on  the  growth  of  the  beet,  is 
especially  perceptible  in  what  are  called  wet  seasons,  m  which  the  great 
quantity  of  rain  supplies  more  soil  constituents  to  the  plant  in  a  soluble 
form,  and  therefore  a  larger  quantity  of  salts  are  taken  up  by  the  beets, 
and  their  quality  for  sugar-making  is  thus  materially  impaired.  Ihe 
fact  is  well  known,  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  on  the 
same  soil,  in  wet  and  dry  seasons,  may  vary  from  one  to  one  and  a  hal 
per  cent,  and  yet  chemical  analysis,  in  the  two  cases,  shows  only  a  slight 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  soil.  It  is  likewise  to  be  considered, 
that  a  soil  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  salts  may  yet  produce  beets 
more  largely  impregnate!  with  them  than  a  soil  containing  a  larger 
GUintitv  if  in  the  one,  the  most  easily  soluble  alkaline  sails,  or  instance 
chloride 'of  calcium,  and  in  the  other,  the  less  soluble  alkaline  earths, 
Buch  as  suhdiate  of  lime  (gypsum),  are  most  abundantly  present. 

This  very  important  difference,  arising  from  the  greater  or  less  soln- 
bility  of  the  nutritive  elements  contained  in  the  soil,  presents  an  obstacle 
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to  the  just  discrimination  between  soils  in  regard  to  their  profitable 
adaptation  to  beet  culture,  'vvhich  science,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
not  been  able  to  remove.  This  much  has,  liowever,  been  established, 
that  the  soil  must  contain,  in  abundant  quantity  and  in  soluble  form,  all 
the  mineral  constituents  which  arc  lound  by  analysis  to  be  essential  to 
the  beet,  and  that  the  same  quantity  ol"  them  that  is  abstracted  by  the 
croj)  should  bo  returned  in  nianure. 

"NVhile,  however,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  exercises  an 
influence,  its  physical  or  mechanical  cuiidition  is  an  cquallj-  important 
consideration. 

"VVe  distinguish  in  practice  sandy  soil,  clay  soil,  calcareous  loam,  vege- 
table mold,  etc.,  according  as  quartz  sand,  clay,  loam,  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  humus,  jjredominate. 

Sandy  soil  contains  abuut  ninelj'  per  cent  of  quartz  grains  (according 
to  Schullze  Flceth).  t'la}-  soil  contains  about  sixty  per  cent  and  upward 
of  pure  clay.  Loam  contains  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of  clay.  Sandy 
loam  contains  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  clay.  Light  sand}-  loam  has 
less  than  twent}"  per  cent  of  clay. 

The  three  last,  being  free  loams,  are  to  be  preferred  for  beets,  on 
account  of  their  openness  and  ease  of  tillage,  to  the  heavy  or  tenacious 
clay  soils,  which  are  apt  to  be  cloddy,  aiid  are  not  easily  made  fine; 
Tvhcnce  a  bad  seed  furrow  and  deficient  plant,  as  well  as  usually  an 
interior  quality  of  beets,  maj'  be  expected. 

According  to  Lcplay's  investigations,  beets  taken  from  the  soils  below 
mentioned,  on  the  first  of  October,  contained  in  one  litre  of  juice,  the 
following  quantities  of  sugar,  viz: 

From  clay 114  grammes- 

From  sandy  soil 114  gmmmes. 

From  calcareous  loam 117  <ri-;xj)inies- 

From  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 104  grammes. 

These  are,  unfortunately,  the  only  facts,  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Lime  occurs  mixed  with  cla}'  and  sand  in  most  varied  proportions,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  term  clay  marl,  pure  marl,  sand  marl,  etc.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  marl  is  olien  as  high  as  eight}' per  cent, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  beet  culture,  since  expeiience  teaches 
that  beets  which  are  grown  on  lime  or  maid  soils  are  of  excellent  quality, 
yielding  an  especially  pure  juice,  a  point  which  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  sugar  nianul'acture,  since  the  purer  the  juice  in  its  natural 
state,  the  less  attention,  labor,  material,  etc.,  is  required  in  the  process 
of  defecation. 

Li  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  beets  grown  upon  marl  or  lime  soils, 
are  best  a<la])ted  for  sugar  maUing,  I  may  add  that  the  composition  of 
the  soils  of  the  most  successful  sugar  factories  of  Bohenxia  (')  ;  as 
Czaslau.  Kuttenberg,  Neuhof,  riiillipshof,  IJadbors,  IJonow  (in  ])art), 
Schleb,  Schuschitz,  consist  chiefl}'  of  clays,  rich  loam,  abounding  in 
vegetable  matter,  and  of  free  loams  with  layers  of  marl. 

The  soil  of  the  estate  of  Girna,  where  excellent  sugar  beets  are  grown, 
is  i)rincipally  lime  (rag-stone).  At  Schonhof  the  soil  contains  lime  and 
marl. 

(1)    Bomischcn  Bubenzuckufabricntion,  1858,  p.  22. 
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The  estate  of  Tippeln,  in  East  Prussia,  on  a  marl  soil  under  similar 
conditions,  always  produces  beets  exceedingly  rich  in  sugar. 

At  Sehosnitz,  near  Breslau,  on  the  property  of  my  brother,  the  beets 
upon  a  soil  containing  lime  (marl)  are  always  very  rich  in  sugar. 

The  Smealas  estate,  in  South  Eussia,  was  famous  for  the  production 
of  beets,  exceeding  all  others  in  their  yield  of  sugar  (the  juice  often 
showing  ten  degrees  Bcaume  and  upward),  provided  the  quality  was  not 
impaired  by  recent  manuring.  A  large  quantity  of  lime  occurs  in  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  marl.  Leplay,  also,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  in  his  researches  with  regard  to  France,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  beets  from  lime  soils  commonly  yield  a  juice  richer  in  sugar  than 
from  any  other  soil,  and  that  the  beets  grown  upon  such  land  show  no 
such  variation  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain,  as  frequently  occurs 
upon  other  soils,  upon  which  the  beets,  within  a  small  distance,  often 
vary  from  twenty  to  iorty  per  cent  in  yield  of  sugar,  as  is  known  to 
every  caret\il  observer. 

From  all  these  practical  experiments  and  observations  in  various 
countries,  and  extending  over  many  years,  it  seems  to  result  that  lime, 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  soil  (in  the  shape  of  marl  or  the  like),  is 
conducive  to  the  production  of  a  beet  rich  in  sugar  and  easy  of  manu- 
facture. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  this  fact,  but  without  any- 
definite  conclusion.  Since  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  renders  it 
warmer  and  more  lively,  some,  therefore,  assume  that  the  growth  of  the 
beet  is  thereliy  accelerated,  and  that  these  beets,  in  consequence,  contain 
at  the  time  of  gathering,  a  sweeter  and  purer  juice  than  those  from  a 
soil  deficient  in  lime;  an  assumption  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
is  supported  by  physiological  observations.  Schiibler,  moreover,  alleges 
that  if  we  wish  to  express  in  figures  the  capacity  of  different  kinds  of 
soils  for  retaining  heat,  we  may  call  calcareous  sand,  lUO;  silicious  sand, 
95.6;  calcareous^loam,  74.5;  clay,  GS.4;  garden  mold,  64.8;  vegetable 
mold,  49  (1),  which  certainly  appears  strongly  to  su])port  this  theory. 
Others  again  regard  the  transformation  of  the  organic  matters  and  the 
alkaline  constituents,  as  feldspar,  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  as 
the  cause  of  the  quicker  growth  and  ripening  of  the  beet,  and  so  account 
for  the  greater  purity  of  the  juice;  while  still  others  assert  that  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  lime  performs  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  beet  (as  well  as  of  the  sugar),  or 
assume  that  the  lime  neutralizes,  in  the  soil,  all  the  acids  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  accumulation  of  sugar.  .,       ^ 

Leolay  goes  further,  and  claims  to  have  found  that  the  quantity  ot 
lime  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  beet,  or  of  its  small  fibrous 
roots  showed  a  diminution  of  nine  tenths  as  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  soil  at  a  greater  distance,  and  thence  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  beet  takes  up  these  elements,  and  that  a  close  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  quantity  of  lime  in  a  soil  and  the  accumulation 
of  sugar  in  the  beets  grown  upon  it. 

At  all  events,  this  relation  ought  to  be  very  carefully  studied,  and  it 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  numerous  conij.ara- 
tive  examinations  of  the  yield  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  upon  pure 
clays,  loams,  sands,  and  marls. 

Investigations  of  this  kind  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
important  as  contributing  to  the  explanation  of  these  mysterious  pro- 

(1)    C!osmo8,  eleventh  year,  vol.  20,  No,  26,  p.  7i!4. 
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cesses,  since  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  abundant  formation  of 
•ugar  during  growth,  and  especially  during  what  may  be  called  the 
period  of  ripening,  depends  essentially  on  the  soil,  and  ihat  the  quality, 
moreover,  of  the  beet,  in  general,  varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  on  wliich  it  grows. 

Indeed,  we  often  hear  the  idea  advanced  that  it  is  possible  so  to  alter 
a  soil,  by  cultivation  or  otherwise,  as  to  make  it  i)roduce  beets  of  better 
qualit}',  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  vigetation  may  change  its  char- 
acter in  consequence  of  diminution  of  moisture,  drainage,  or  heavy 
manuring.  I  would  like  to  know,  however,  if  this  be  the  case,  upon 
what  principles  to  proceed  in  order  to  be  certain  to  produce  a  beet 
abounding  in  sugar. 

UnhappiU-,  we  do  not  3-et  know  all  those  essential  conditions  (though 
we  may  some  collateral  ones)  which  wouM  make  it  certain  to  attain 
in  every  case  the  much  desired  result,  which  we  must  regard  as  the 
very  foundation  of  our  beloved  industry—/?  beet  with  the  greatest  abund- 
ance of  sugar  and  the  least  quantity  of  salts.  So  long,  however,  as  these 
conditions  are  not  investigated  and  understood  with  perfect  clearness 
and  certainty,  and  in  all  their  conscquLiices,  so  long  must  an  inquisitive, 
painfully  groping  empiricism  be  the  lingering  and  uncertain  conductress 
of  the  hesitating  oxperimentor,  and  every  establishment  which,  whether 
by  chance  or  by  prudent  choice,  has  a  good  beet  soil  to  work  with,  will 
attain  an  easy  victory  over  those  competitors  who  have  to  contend  with 
an  unfavorable  soil,  requiring  large  outlay  for  its  improvement,  and, 
therefore,  much  more  costly  than  lands  which  already  possess  the  de- 
sired qualities;  while  success  in  such  attempts  at  improVement,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  is  not  even  approached,  still  less  assured,  but  by  the 
utmost  caution  and  exactness 

The  testing  of  a  soil,  as  regards  its  fitness  for  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  remains,  therefore,  resu-icted  to  an  uncertain,  unscientitic  experi- 
ment of  their  culture,  and  a  careful  trial  of  the  product  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  mechanical  working  and  loosening  of  the 
soil,  and,  which  is  of  sj)ecial  importance,  the  porosity  of  the  subsoil,  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  absorbing  heat,  the  degree  of  moisture,  the  cli- 
matic influences  in  general,  are  of  essential  signiticance  in  beet  culture; 
but  these  alone  do  not  sutHee;  the  nature  anil  the  quantitv  of  the  assim- 
ilable plant-supporting  elements  are  points  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  l»e  overrateiJ. 

The  warmth  of  the  soil  very  greatly  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
crystallizable  sugar,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  torrid  with  those  of  the  frigid  zone.  The  sugar  beet, 
therefore,  delights  in  a  warm-bottomed  soil,  and  in  such  grouiTd  grows 
richer  in  6U:.ar  than  in  what  may  be  called  cold  soils,  which  are  notori- 
ous for  producing  beets  with  very  impure  juices.  On  this  account,  also, 
lands  with  a  western  exposure  usually  produce  better  beets  than  those 
situated  otherwise.  Warmth  increases  the  liveliness  of  a  soil;  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  in  plant  growth,  does  not 
begin  at  a  lower  temperature  than  ten  degrees.  Expedients  for  increas- 
ing the  warmth  of  tlie  soil  arc,  therefore,  always  of  importance  in  beet 
culture. 

The  moistncss  of  the  soil  has  also  a  great  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  the  sugar  beet.  The  presence  of  stagnant  water  in  the  subsoil  is 
exceedingly  injurious;  the  main  root,  which  often  penetrates  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  perishes,  the  plant  assumes  a  sickly  appearance,  and  the 
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juice  becomes  watery,  abounding  iu  salts  and  so  much  the  poorer  in 
sugar.  A  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  moist  soil,  on  the  contrary, 
always  produces  rich  juices,  while  too  great  dryness  hinders  growth 
and  causes  a  small  yield. 

The  meteorological  conditions  exercise  nn  unmistakable  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  beet.  The  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  crop 
depend  upon  the  rainfall  and  mean  temperature  of  the  season,  wet  and 
cold  years  producing  beets  of  inferior  quality,  while  warm  and  mod- 
erately dry  weather  (at  least  in  Autumn")  gives  beets  abounding  in  sugar 
and  with  juices  easily  refined.  These  influences  upon  the  products  of 
the  year  are  plainly  perceptible  in  all  countries,  and  frequently  make  a 
difference  of  as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  sugar. 

The  caution  has  been  often  given  not  to  grow  beets  upon  new  land, 
because  the  acids  and  undecoraposed  organic  materials  contained  in  it 
seem  to  work  injuriously  against  the  accumulation  of  the  sugar  in  the 
beet.  This,  however,  can  of  course  only  occur  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  utterly  sour  and,  at  the  same  time,  wet  or  cold  bottomed  soils.  On 
high  lying,  warm  bottomed,  new  land,  in  southern  Eussia,  1  have  found 
very  excellent  sugar  beets,  in  quality  evidently  excelling  those  from 
ground  longer  under  cultivation.  Such  land  must,  therefore,  be  by 
nature  a  favorable  beet  soil,  "a  born  beet  soil,"  as  Fiihling  calls  it. 
Soils  of  this  character  ought  to  be  accurately  experimented  upon,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  perfection  of  a  beet  soil,  producing 
sugar  beets  of  the  best  quality  without  scientific  culture  and  without 
manure  of  any  kind. 

The  surface  soil  must  be  deep  and  strong  enough,  in  order  that  the 
deep  searching  root  of  the  beet  may  find  abundant  nutriment  even  in 
the  lower  layers.  The  tillage  of  the  beet  field  is,  therefore,  often  as 
much  as  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  is  usually  performed  in  Autumn. 
The  beet  requires  in  the  soil  a  quantity  of  soluble  alkalies,  the  field  is, 
therefore,  deeply  plowed  in  Autumn  and  left  lying  in  rough  furrows,  so 
that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  moisture  of  the  rain 
and  snows,  and  the  action  of  the  frost,  may  release  the  undissolved  sili- 
cates in  the  soil,  and  by  this  weathering  process  render  them  available 
in  suitable  form  for  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  This  mechanical 
working  of  the  land — the  tillage — is,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing the  nutritive  material  present  in  the  soil  into  a  condition  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  plants;  and  as  this  end  will  indisputablj'  be  more 
fully  attained  the  better  the  laud  is  tilled,  the  ground  is  plowed  sev- 
eral times  in  Autumn,  and  the  change  of  surface,  the  bringing  of  fresh 
layers  of  soil  in  contact  with  the  air,  have  their  natural  result  in  an 
increased  supply  of  soluble  substances. 

The  first  plowing  of  the  stubble  (if  there  has  been  a  preceding 
crop)  is,  however,  only  shallow,  so  as  to  bring  on  quickly,  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture,  the  reduction  by  putrefaction  of  the  organic  mate- 
rial remaining  to  serve  as  food  for  a  new  growth  of  plants.  This 
so-called  stirring  of  the  stubble  takes  place,  therefore,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  crop,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  time  of  this  process 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  comparatively  high  tempera- 
ture still  prevailing,  to  attam  the  result  with  greater  certainty. 

Late  in  Autumn,  after  the  stubble,  roots,  and  weeds  are  thoroughly 
decomposed,  tbe  land  is  usually  plowed  once  more  as  deep  as  possible. 
This  deep  loosening  up  of  the  soil  cannot   be  too   strongly  commended. 

43— (»«'■') 
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It  appears,  especially  in  beet  culture,  to  insure  the  best  results.  Water 
penetrates  this  loosened  layer,  from  Avhich  it  cannot  readily  escape  by 
ova})oration,  and  thus  forms  a  store  of  moisture  which,  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  is  of  the  most  essential  mlvantage  to  the  beet,  whoso  roots 
draw  from  below  the  supply  which  is  denied  to  it  from  above.  The 
deepened  soil  provides,  therefore,  in  a  measure,  a  reservoir  against  the 
time  of  drought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  u  security  against  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  since,  in  heavy  rains,  it  absorbs  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  ground  plowed  shallow.  We  find,  in  practice,  that  the  deep 
Autumn  tillage  proves  especially  advantageous  in  dry  seasons.  I  have 
seen,  in  such  seasons,  the  crops  upon  the  well  cultivated  lands  of 
Madgeburg  only  five  to  ten  per  cent  deficient,  while  other  districts,  with 
shallow  plowing,  have  had  to  deplore,  in  many  cases,  a  yield  dimin- 
ished by  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent. 

In  districts  whose  soil  is  not  yet  so  deeply  cultivated,  a  subsoil  plow, 
for  loosening  up  the  lower  layers,  is,  on  the  same  account,  to  be  recom- 
mended wherever  the  previous  treatment  has  not  been  such  as  to  admit 
taking  a  furrow  of  proper  depth.  The  furrow  remains  rough  during 
Winter,  whereby  the  frost  is  enabled  to  effect,  at  the  same  time,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  clods,  whose  smallest  interstices  are  filled  by  the 
rain,  which,  expanding  upon  its  conversion  into  ice,  reduces  the  mass  to 
the  utmost  extent.  The  fine,  pulverized,  mellow  surface  thus  obtained 
affords  the  best  possible  seed  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  beet  seed,  the 
earth  particles  in  their  then  dry  condition  lying  closely  about  the  seed 
and  promoting  germination. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  good  judicious  working 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  good  deal  of  nutritive  material  in  the  soil 
soluble,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplies  the  place  of  manure  which 
the  grower  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  purchase. 

A  good  and  properly  worked  field  can,  therefore,  produce  as  much 
with  less  as  an  ill  worked  field  with  more  manure,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  field  treated  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  manure  will  give  a 
larger  return  in  proportion  as  the  Autumn  tillage  has  been  more  judi- 
ciously and  carefully  ])crformcd. 

The  subsoiling  of  the  stubble  in  the  Autumn  gives  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time,  that  porositj'  and  looseness  which  facilitates  the  constant 
penetration  of  air  and  moisture.  The  organic  residue  of  the  preceding 
crop  (or  of  the  manure)  rots  in  the  ground,  and  the  gases  thus  gen- 
erated induce  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  essentiall}'  contributes  to 
the  loosening  of  the  soil.  Every  decayed  or  rotted  stalk  or  plant  fibre 
leaves  behind  it  a  passage,  by  which  the  air  may  penetrate  and  trans- 
mit the  decomposing  process  even  to  the  lower  layers. 

Digging  the  beet  field  was  formerly  very  generally  preferred;  the 
plow,  however,  is  not  only  a  safer  but  also  a  cheaper  implement,  and, 
lor  extensive  culture,  is,  moreover,  the  only  practical  one.  Machinery 
triumj)hs  here,  as  everywhere,  over  the  more  expensive  hand  labor. 
Its  operation  is  such  as  to  attain  the  various  results  desired.  The  plow 
gives  greater  security  as  regards  the  uniform  and  equally  deep  loosening 
up  of  the  ground  than  unskilled  laborers,  and  if  the  field  has  only  been 
worked  with  a  well-made  plow  in  several  diflcrent  directions,  lengthwise 
and  crosswise,  the  mixing  up  of  the  soil  will  be  tolerablj'  uniform 
and  thorough.  The  rapidity  with  which  plowing  can  be  performed 
renders  the  tillage  of  a  larger  surface  possible  in  a  short  time,  which  in 
beet  culture  is  much  to  bo  desired. 

The   working  of  the   land    in    Autumn   is    universally  recognized  as 
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advantageous,  and  commended  by  the  observing  farmer;  the  variety  in 
the  practical  execution  of  it  does  not  affect  the  estimate  of  its  import- 
ance. If,  however,  the  views  of  experts  differ  as  regards  the  judicious- 
ness of  the  deepest  possible  Autumn  plowing,  so  also  their  opinions  as 
regards  the  best  mode  of  Spring  cultivation  are  quite  various.  In  the 
Madiieburg  district  they  oflcn  go  so  far  as  to  give  no  Spring  plowing. 
Theliarrow  and  roller  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed,  and  this  is  done 
with  the  view  of  retaining  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible  in  the  soil. 
This  is,  however,  only  admissible  where  high  tanning  keeps  the  ground 
free  from  weeds.  In  other  districts  the  Winter  furrow  is  leveled  by  the 
drag  or  harrow,  the  clods  of  earth  having  been  first,  where  possible, 
crushed  and  pulverized  by  the  roller,  then  grubbed  and  harrowed; 
sowing  then  proceeds,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  ground  is 
rolled.  In  the  ease  of  fields  that  are  very  foul,  a  shallow  plowing  of 
the  unweeded  ground  is,  however,  required,  as  the  surest  means  for  the 
destruction  of  its  growth,  and  by  which  a  fine  and  mellow  seed  furrow 
may  even  in  such  cases  be  obtained.  It  is  true  that  in  consequence  the 
greater  part  of  the  AVinter  moisture  may  be  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  sharp,  drying,  Spring  winds;  but,  if  the  tillage  be  timely,  rain  soon 
replaces  it,  and  the  earlier  coming  up  of  the  beet  seed  in  advance  of 
the  weeds  conduces  to  the  certainty  of  the  crop.  In  Bohemia,  in  many 
cases,  they  employ  the  cultivator  with  three  or  more  teeth  for  the 
Spring  tillage  of  the  beet  fields,  in  which  a  fine  seed  bed  is  thus  quickly 
obtained. 

In  a  few  districts  only  is  the  seed  furrow  prepared  with  the  spade 
and  rake,  since  the  expense  of  hand  labor  is  too  great  to  be  generally 
profitable. 

As  the  intelligent  farmer,  however,  always  cultivates  his  land,  one 
rule  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  viz:  Work  the  land  as  well  before  as 
during  the  growth  of  the  beets,  but  never  except  in  a  dry  condition. 
All  work  in  wet  ground  injures  more  than  it  benefits;  the  ground  in 
that  case  becomes  sticky  and  compact,  instead  of  remaining  loose  and 
penetrable  by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  in  such  cases  the  young  beet 
plants  cannot  thrive. 

OF   THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   PRECEDING    CROP    AND    ON    MANURING. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  that  I  begin  this  chapter  on  manuring 
with  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  crop.  When  we  consider,  bow- 
ever,  that  what  is  left  of  the  preceding  crop— the  stubble,  for  instance- 
is  plowed  under  in  working  the  soil,  and,  decaying,  aftbrds  nourishment 
for  a  new  generation  of  plants,  we  must,  undoubtedly,  regard  these 
remains  as  a  kind  of  manuring.  The  variable,  but  olten  very  consid- 
erable quantities  which  are  left  behind  by  any  crop,  account  m  part 
for  the  influence  which  the  preceding  growth  exercises  upon  the 
beets  which  follow.  The  more  there  is  left,  so  much  the  more  decaying 
organic  material,  that  is  to  say,  manure,  does  the  land  contain,  and  not 
only  so  but  it  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  open  and  more 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  Ail  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
crop  to  which,  as  regards  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  so  much 
consequence  is  frequently  attributed,  is  not,  however,  thus  to  be  accounted 
for-  it  results  also  from  the  attenuation  of  the  nutritive  material  in  the 
soil  which  it  affects,  and  which  is  beneficial  to  the  beets.  It  has,  tor 
instance,  been  established  in  all  the  various  countries  m  which  the  culti- 
vation of  the  beet  has  been  intelligently  practiced,  that  sugar  beets, 
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after  rye,  were  not  only  rielior  in  m^av  tlian  those  grown  after  wheat 
but  also  contained  u  purer  juice;  that  is  to  say,  freer  froni  foreign  sub- 
stances. Indeed,  it  has  even  been  sought  to  exphvin  this  fact  by  means 
ot  a  theory,  which  I  cite  hero  on  account  of  its  singularit3\  It  is 
asserted  that  all  those  phmts,  which,  as  maize,  contain  sugar,  or,  as 
wheat,  contain  starch,  which  is  chemically  the  same  as  sugar,  in  large 
quantity,  draw  these  substances  from  the  soil,  so  as  to  impoverish  it, 
and  are,  therefore,  hurtful  as  crops  to  precede  the  sugar  beet.  This 
childish  notion,  however,  is  without  any  foundation,  since,  as  is  well 
known,  rye  contains  just  as  great  a  proportion  of  starch  in  the  crop  as 
wheat,  ihe  reason  for  the  beet  being  richer  in  sugar  after  rye,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain 
It  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  crops  which  we  grow  upon  our  fields  require  very  con- 
ceutratcd  and  composite  manures;  others,  quite  the  contrary.  A  sin'^le 
heavy  manuring,  to  suffice  for  several  crops,  appears,  therefore,  justi- 
tal.le  in  practice,  if  we  grow  those  crops  in  the  same  order  of  succession 
in  which  thej-  stand  as  regards  their  requirement  of  manure. 

lhisis,m  iact,  the  usual  practice,  since  wheat  is  commonly  grown 
with  Iresh  manure,  with  the  nutritive  material  available  for  it  in  a 
concentrated  form.  If  beets  were  grown  immediately  after  the  appli- 
cation ot  manure,  they  would  draw  upon  the  powerful  decay  in  <r  dung 
which  IS  strong  in  salts  and  organic  material,  and  so  develop  an  impure 
juice.  Ihe  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  beets  grown  imme- 
diately alter  manuring  contain  large  quantities  of  salts  and  albuminous 
compounds. 

If  beets  are  grown  after  wheat  in  the  second  year  after  manuring  (as 
the  second  crop  of  the  rotation),  the  root  finds  in  the  ground  just  so 
much  less  manure  as  the  wheat  crop  has  appropriated;  the  diminished 
quantity  oi  nutritive  material  distributed  over  an  equal  area  must 
ttieretore,  aflord  a  more  attenuated  nutritive  fluid  to  the  fine  root  fibers 
ot  the  beet;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  osmotic  capacity  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  beet  appropriates  difierent  quantities  of  saline  and 
albuminous  matters  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  (as  indeed 
their  luxuriant  growth  with  fresh  manure  seems  to  prove),  it  must  be 
cone  uded  that  the  juice  of  the  beet  the  second  year  after  manuring 
will  be  purer,  that  is  to  say,  more  free  from  saline  compounds.  Expe 
rience  has  long  since  shown  that  beets  of  the  second  year  from  the 
manure,  are  decidedly  better  for  sugar  making  than  those  of  the  first. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  beets  grown  after  rye  which 
as  IS  known,  requires  less  concentrated  manure.  If,  theretore,  beets 
alter  rye  usually  contain  a  purer  juice  than  after  wheat,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  soil  contains  its  nutritive  material  in  a  less  concentrated  lV,rm; 
since  in  the  first  place  the  rye  is  less  heavily  manured,  to  start  with 
ban  the  wheat,  and  besides  a  larger  proportion  of  this  diminished 
quantity  ot  manure  will  have  been  removed  by  the  rye  crop.  If  this 
explana  ion  has  any  degree  of  truth,  it  must  follow  that  a  field  lightly 
jnanured  lor  wheat  as  the  preceding  crop,  will  give  a  purer  beet  juice 
ban  a  heavily  manured  rye  field,  and  the  quality  of  the  beet  will  not 
d.icctly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  preceding  crop,  as  has  hitherto 
been  commonly  assumed.  Some  observations  seem  to  support  this  view, 
and  to  indicate  that  the  common  notion  as  to  the  peculiar  eftect  of  rye 
as  a  preceding  crop  is  lounded  only  upon  the  custom  of  growing  rye 
upon  land  more  lightly  manured  than  lor  wheat.  We  might,  indeed, 
acting  upon  tbis  theory,  go  to  the   extreme,  and  attempt  to  grow  beeti 
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upon  a  field  in  very  poor  condition,  in  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
views  as  3'et  merely  theoretical. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  beet  always  requires 
a  soil  in  <,'oo(l  condition,  and  that  the  attenuation  of  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment should  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  far  homoeopathic  as  to  bo 
prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  plants,  the  extent  of  whose  roots  is  limited. 
We  may,  indeed,  assume  that  the  beet,  a  potash  plant,  unquestionably 
requires  a  good  deal  of  potash,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  beet 
requires  a  very  strong  potash  solution  for  its  development.  In  like 
manner,  a  potato  crop  withdraws  from  the  soil  more  potash  than  a 
clover  crop,  for  which  the  application  of  potash  manure  is  required, 
while  the  potato  thrives  perfectly  well  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
potash.  We  have  even  yet  not  discovered  the  limit  of  concentration 
within  which  manure  for  the  beet  may  be  most  profitably  supplied,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  a  very  considerable  advance  must  be  made  in  this 
direction  before  we  attain  to  the  production  of  the  beet,  our  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  beet  sugar  manufacture,  of  the  most  suitable  quality  for  this 
purpose. 

Until  the  future  has  more  completely  lifted  the  veil  which  shrouds 
the  mystery  of  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  beet  root,  we  cannot 
question  the  conclusion  founded  on  experience,  that  they  are  best  grown 
after  a  preceding  crop. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  crop  in  beet  culture  presents,  however, 
other  considerations  which  exercise  some  influence. 

The  most  suitable  crop  to  precede  beets  must,  in  fact,  be  that  which 
puts  the  ground  in  the  most  suitable  condition  for  their  culture,  that  is 
to  say,  which  leaves  it  free  from  weeds,  and  in  such  loose,  mellow  con- 
dition as  to  be  eas}^  to  work.  These  conditions  will  apparent  I  \'  be,  in 
general,  best  fulfilled  by  crops  that  are  thick-leaved  and  cover  theground 
well,  such  as  lupins,  peas,  vetches,  and  mixed  or  soiling  crops,  liy  the 
earl}'  cutting  of  the  forage,  the  growth  of  weeds  above  ground  is  removed 
before  the  ripening  of  their  seeds.  An  early  plowing,  for  which  in  this 
case  opportunit}'  is  afforded,  effects  the  destruction  of  their  roots  and 
renders  them  even  of  use  by  their  decay  in  the  ground.  Through  the 
shading  of  the  fields,  by  the  effect  of  rains  and  dew,  and  of  heat,  tlio  soil 
is  put  into  a  clean  friable  condition,  promising  a  favorable  growth  of 
beets  the  following  year,  with  little  labor  in  weeding. 

The  favorable  condition  which  the  thick  shading  of  the  ground  by  the 
preceding  crop  produces,  is  shown  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  crop 
which  follows  a  field  of  clover  or  lucerne,  for  instance,  plowed  in  the 
second  year  after  densely  shading  the  ground,  gives  a  favorable  result; 
whereas,  if  plowed  in  the  third  year  after  depasturing,  the  ground  is 
left  exhausted,  although  in  both  cases  the  quantity  of  roots  left  in  the 
soil  is  the  same. 

In  fact,  all  crops  cut  green,  leave  a  larger  supply  of  manure  in  the 
soil  than  crops  alloweil  to  ripen,  and,  in  consequence,  the  juice  of  the 
beets  of  the  succeeding  crop  ought  not,  accordmg  to  the  theory  above 
stated,  to  be  quite  so  pure  as  after  rye.  This  seems  also  to  be  verified 
in  practice,  and  the  growth  of  green  fodder  as  the  preceding  crop,  ia, 
therefore,  especially  to  be  recommended  on  poor  soils,  provided  we  do 
not  distribute  the  same  quantity  of  nutriment  among  a  large  number  of 
plants  by  having  a  thicker  stand  of  beets. 

But  though  the  annual,  thick-foliaged,  succulent  fodder  plants  are  to 
be  considered  a  favorable  crop  to  precede  beets,  the  more  permanent 
ones,  as  clover,  lucerne,  asparagus,  and  the  like,  arc  not  so  regarded.    It 
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it  aBBcrttd  that  insects  collect  under  the  sheltering  shade  of  these  plants, 
and  pass  thence  to  the  sweeter,  more  palatable  young  beet  plants,  to 
regale  themselves,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  beet  grower,  upon  the 
tender  leaves  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  they  often 
riot  upon  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  devastate  whole  fields.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  beets,  alter  clover  and  lucerne,  are  never  so  rich 
in  8ugar  and  free  from  mineral  and  organic  matters  as  under  other  con- 
ditions. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  rule  laid  down,  in  regard  to  rotation, 
applicable  to  all  cases;  and  this  much  only  certain!}-  results  from  the 
extended  experience  of  all  countries,  that  beets  grown  after  an  annual 
crop,  as  well  as  in  the  second  yoav  from  manuring,  are  fitter  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  than  those  grown  with  fresh  manure.  It  is  reserved 
for  the  future  to  render  the  continuous  growth  of  the  beet  practicable, 
by  means  of  appropriate  manurial  agents;  that  is  to  say,  to  eff"ect,  by 
the  use  of  suitable  manures,  what  we  have  hitherto  sought  to  accom- 
plish by  judicious  rotation. 

AVc  pass  now  to  some  considerations  regarding  manuring,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  maintain  the  existing  fertility  in  soils  that  are  naturally 
good,  or  to  restore  to  the  soil,  though  in  other  form,  those  constituents 
that  are  withdruAvn  from  it  in  the  crop. 

A  soil,  however  rich,  must  finally  become  exhausted  by  the  continu- 
ous abstraction  of  material  in  successive  crops,  and  a  diminution  of 
fertility  must  sooner  or  later  result.  If,  however,  we  restore  these  ele- 
ments to  the  land,  as  we  aim  to  do  in  the  periodical  manuring,  the  equi- 
librium which  has  been  destro3'ed  by  the  removal  of  manj*  substances 
by  the  crop,  may  be  thus  reestablished,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  main- 
tained, provided  the  supply  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  removal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  of  plant  food  (that  is  to  say  manure)  be 
greater,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  yield  of  the  succeeding  crops 
may  be  increased. 

The  nutritive  materials  which  we  supply  for  plants  are  commonly 
designated  as  manure,  b}-  which  term  we  understand  all  those  substances 
which  are  requisite  for  the  normal  development  of  plants.  AVhether 
these  are  supplied  in  an  unmixed  condition,  or  in  combination,  they  after- 
ward undergo  such  a  transformation,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
good  soils,  as  to  fit  them  to  be  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

Since,  however,  manure  is  the  food  of  plants,  its  character  must  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  ])lants  produced.  To  show 
that  this  is  actually  the  case,  I  will  cite,  from  among  many  other  proofs, 
but  one  instance  of  special  interest  to  the  sugar  manufacture,  in  which 
wheat  varied  in  composition  according  to  the  manure,  as  follows  (}): 
One  hundred  pounds  of  grain  f/om  the  same  soil  contained: 

Manured  with  blood,  starch  41  per  cent,  gluten  34  per  cent. 

"  "      sheep  dung,  ''      42         "  "     "  33         " 

"  "      horse  manure,  "      62         "  "  14         " 

"  "      cow  dung,  "      62         "  "  12         " 

"  "      vegetable  manure,     "      60         "  "  18         " 

These  facts  are  of  importance  to  beet  sugar  makers,  since  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  will  vary  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  starch  in 

(1)  CuthbertW.  Johnson;    The^Fertilizers,  page  41. 
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wheat;  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  beet,  just 
as  in  the  wheat,  will  be  dependent  upon  the  manure. 

If,  however,  as  is  plain  from  what  has  preceded,  the  plant  varies  in 
its  constituent  proportions  according  to  the  manure  applied,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  a  certain  proportionate  composition  of  a  plant  demands 
a  priori  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  the  requisite  material;  and  since  the 
ash  of  a  plant  shows  what  mineral  elements  are  required  for. its  devel- 
opment, we  are  thus  naturally  led  to  infer,  from  the  composition  of  the 
plant-ash,  the  nature  of  the  manure  which  we  have  to  employ  for  the 
production  of  that  plant. 

To  apply  this  proposition  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  the  first 
question  is,  what  substances  does  the  beet  contain  ?  Several  chemists 
give  their  composition  as  in  the  following  tables: 

According  to  Bretschneider,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  beets 
upon  a  Madgeburg  morgen  contained,  in  the  crop,  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  mineral  substances: 


Potash 

Chloride  of  lime.. 
Carbonate  of  soda 

Lime 

Magnesia  

Phosphoric  acid  .... 

Silicic  acid 

Oxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid 


Boots. 


,7  lbs. 

,3  " 

.0  " 

,3  " 

,5  " 

.9  " 

.9  " 

.5  " 

.5  " 


128.6  lbs, 


Leaves. 


33.7  lbs. 

17.7  " 

9.7  " 
27.1  " 

24.5  " 

13.6  " 
8.3  " 

1.8  " 
12.4  " 

148.9  lbs, 


Total. 


4  lbs. 
0   " 

,7  " 
.4  " 
,0   " 


207.75  Ibg 
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From  the  figures  here  given,  what  most  strikingly  appears  is  the  great 
diversity  in  the  statements,  from  which  it  must  bo  concluded  that  up  to 
this  time  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  anal3-ses  has  not  been  given  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  definite  results.  The  jirecoding  analyses  are  cer- 
tainly not  all  of  sugar  beets  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
facturer cannot  draw  conclusions  from  statements  based  on  examinations 
of  unsuitable  material.  It  is,  moreover,  not  yd  fully  determined 
whether  it  is  indispensable  that  all  the  substances  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  comparisons  shall  be  present  in  the  proportions  stated.  In 
order  to  solve  this  problem,  it  must  first  be  ascertainetl  what  are  the 
smallest  quantities  of  these  salts  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  su^ar 
beet.  Indeed,  it  is  even  conceivable  that  some  of  the  elementar}'  sub- 
stances above  enumerated  might  be  advantageously  replaced  by  others 
of  a  similar  character,  as,  for  instance,  the  carbonate  of  soda  b}'  potash 
or  the  lime  by  magnesia;  although  the  experiments  in  this  direction 
with  many  plants  have  given  a  negative  result,  or  would  seem  to  shovv 
that  the  substitution  is  only  allowable  with  narrow  limits.  Moreover 
it  is  known  that  analysis  detects  saltpeter  in  some  beets,  while  others 
contain  none,  which  goes  to  prove  that  saltpeter  is  a  non-essential  con- 
stituent of  the  beet,  although  frequently  found  in  it. 

The  number  of  analyses  of  sugar  beets  of  the  best  quality  must  first 
be  multiplied  before  we  can  determine  from  them  the  essential  constitu- 
ents of  the  beet,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  select  the  most  appropriate 
manures. 

But  should  all  these  questions  be  solved,  there  would  still  remain 
many  and  serious  difficulties  in  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  beet 
for  experience  to  remove.  If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  the  crop  of 
beets,  including  the  loaves,  removes  one  hundred  an;l  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  of  mineral  substances  per  Magdeburo- 
morgen,  it  must  next  be  determined  how  much  of  the  manurial  substances 
intended  to  replace  them  is  capable  of  becoming  soluble  in  the  ground 
in  the  course  of  four  months,  so  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  at  the 
right  time,  and  to  become  applicable  to  their  nourisliment.  If,  for 
instance,  the  character  of  the  manure  be  such  that  only  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  mass  will  become  soluble  in  that  time,  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  supply  (4x175)  seven  hundred,  or  (4X--i7)  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pounds,  as  a  dressing,  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

Meteorological  phenomena,  however,  and  especially  the  rainfall, 
greatly  affect  the  question  of  solubility.  If,  for  example,  the  intelligent 
cultivator  has  correctly  computed  how  much  of  the  nutritive  material 
in  the  soil  will  be  dissolved  svith  the  ordinary  quantity  of  rain,  yet  the 
occurrence  of  a  heavier  rainfall  may  dissolve  more,  even  considerably 
more,  of  these  salts,  and  so  cause  more  of  them  to  pass  into  the  beets 
than  is  desired  by  the  sugar  manufacturers,  as  their  frequent  complaints 
in  rainy  seasons  testify.  Largo  quantities  of  manure,  with  an  excess  of 
such  substances  as,  under  ordinary  conditions,  remain  insoluble,  will, 
under  other  circumstances,  part  with  either  loo  much  or  too  little  of 
these  substances  in  solution,  according  as  more  or  less  rain  falls.  Could 
we  supply  the  whole  desired  quantity  of  such  nutritive  suijstances  in 
perfecll}'  dissolved  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in  excess,  for  the 
crops  hereafter  to  be  grown,  then,  indeed,  these  unfortunate  results 
might  cease  to  be  apprehended,  in  so  far  as  the  manuring  may  bo  the 
cause  of  them.     The  perfectly  uniform  intermixture  of  the  manure  in 

44_(*grl-) 
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the  surface  soil  wonld,  however,  even  then  remain  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  than  it  is  now;  and  the  fact  that  plant  food  is  accumulated  in 
the  soifin  (greater  quantit}-  at  one  place  than  in  another  is.  beyond  all 
qucBtion  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  composition  of  individual  speci- 
mens of  beets,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  practice.  More  frequent 
plowin'r  of  the  field  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  as  is  frequently  practiced 
in  the'^Magdeburg  district,  is,  therefore,  to  be  strongly  recommended, 
and  on  this  account  also,  the  second  year  after  manuring  is  preferable 
for  the  beet  crop,  because  the  greater  number  of  plowings  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  intermix  and  distribute  the  manure  more 
uniformly  in  the  soil.  Supposing,  however,  all  this  happily  accom- 
plished the  beet  grower  is  not  even  then  certain  whether  the  substances 
supplied  are  conveyed  actually  or  principally  to  the  beet  roots,  as  the 
product  chiefly  desired,  or  rather  promote  the  growth  of  leaves,  since  it 
appears  proved  by  all  field  experiments,  that  a  large  part  of  the  manure 
employed,   goes  to   increase   the  product  in  leaves  in  a  greater  degree 

than  in  roots.  ,  ,    ,  ^  ■,■,•  -u   a     *i,-4. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  now  upon  the  whole  established,  that 
everythin<T  that  has  been  taken  from  the  soil  must  be  returned  to  it, 
there  yet  remains  the  diverse  effects  of  different  manures  to  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  numerous  practical  experiments  must  still  be  made  with 
the  nutritive  substances  up  to  this  time  recognized  as  essential,  and 
which  we  apply  to  the  soil  as  manure,  before  we  can  regard  this  import- 
ant question  as  solved.  Such  manure  experiments,  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  manufacturer  and  for  his  particular  soil,  are  the  more 
necessary,  since  different  soils  afford  a  greater  or  less  proportion  ot 
prepared  plant  food,  which  directly  contributes  to  the  growth   of  the 

beet.  ~  ,  L     I     •      p 

Taking  the  soil  analyses  given  in  a  former  chapter  as  the  basis  of  our 
observations,  it  appears  from  them  that  one  thousand  parts  of  earth 
contain  99.2  to  195.4  parts  of  possibly  soluble  mineral  substances.  A 
Magdeburg  morgen  (of  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  ruthe)  has  in 
ten  inches  of  depth  about  two  million  pounds  of  soil,  or  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  total  soluble  mineral  substances,  while  a  beet 
crop,  according  to  the  foregoing  analyses,  requires  as  a  maximum  only 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds.  If  of  those  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  (which  may,  perhaps,  be  over-estimated)  only  one  fifth,  or  forty 
thousand  pounds,  come  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  beet  plants, 
there  would  be  more  than  sufficient  nutriment  to  produce  beets  during 
many  years,  provided  these  mineral  substances  could  all  be  put  in  a 
soluble  form.  Since,  however,  the  question  of  the  greater  or  Jess  solu- 
bility of  these  nutritive  materials  in  the  soil  is  not  determined  beforehand, 
and  consequently  the  requisite  quantity  of  soluble  manure  cannot  be 
calculated,  it  must  be  ascertained  by  the  results  of  experiments  in  the 

field.  ^      .     .  ^i.        u 

A  dressing  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano,  for  instance,  though  a 
very  heavy  one,  contains  only  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  say  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances;  four  hundred 
pounds  of  rape  cake,  at  thirty-four  per  cent,  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds,  and  so  on.  That  such  small  quantities,  even  if  they 
were  entirely  soluble,  must  under  all  circumstances  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  compared  with  the  large  quantity,  partly  of  natural  origin 
and  partly  from  previous  manuring  of  mineral  substances  in  the  soil,  is 
very  evident.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  equally  plain  that  the  soil  con- 
trols  the   action    of   the   manure,    since    the    same   dressings    produce 
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different  results  on  different  soils,  or  soils  with  very  dissimilar  quantities 
of  soluble  mineral  substances.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  manure  is  without  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the 
beet'(8ince  an  injudicious  manuring  may,  as  every  practical  man  knows, 
seriously  impair  the  quality^of  the  beets  upon  the  best  soil),  but  only, 
that  we  are  not'to^expect  everything  from  the  manure,  and  that  the  soil 
and  tillage  are  alw'ays  of  more  consequence. 

The  field  experiments,  which  have  been  frequently  made  with  various 
manures  in  the  same  season,  appear  to  me,  however,  to  be  not  yet 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  finally  the  value  of  any  manures. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  very  soluble 
manurial  substances  remaining  from  former  manurings,  the  "old 
strength,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the""soil,  all  exercise  too  great  an  influence, 
not  to  mention  that  of  the  incidental  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
season.  The  results  of  most  experiments  with  manures,  confined  to  a 
single  year,  are,  therefore,  the  product  of  severaf  factors,  of  which  the 
manure  is  but  one.  They  cannot  alone,  therefore,  be  a  sufficient  guide 
in  the  discrimination  of  manures. 

Manures  rich  in  ammonia,  and  nitrogenous  manures  in  general,  have 
a  very  marked  effect  in  beet  culture;  they  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  the  roots,  but,  unfortunately,  with  the  increased  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  the  manure,  an  evident  increase  is  observed  of  nitrogen  in  the  beet. 

According  to  Lawes'  and  Gilbert's  experiments,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  beet  was: 

With  mineral  manure  (mean  of  thirteen  exj)erimcnts) 1.50  per  cent. 

With  mineral  manure  and  rape  cake 1-91  per  cent. 

AVith  mineral  manure  and  salts  of  ammonia 2.86  per  cent. 

In  the  parliamentary  report  on  the  growth  of  sugar  in  Ireland,  it  is 
stated  that  the  influence  of  the  manure  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  beet,  in  the  investigations  directed  to  this  point,  is  very  marked, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  no  good  farmer  should  apply  fresh 
dunc^  to  his  land  for  the  beet  crop.  Bretschneider  confines  himself  to 
the  Simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that,  in  contradiction  to  general 
experience,  beets  containing  much  more  nitrogen  were  produced,  m 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  upon  a  soil  containing  0.164  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  than  upon  a  soil  in  which  only  0.085  per  cent  of  nitrogen  could 

be  found.  ^  ,.    ,      ,      ^  i     • 

Moreover,  since  we  can  enhance  the  product  of  the  beet  crop  only  in 
quantity  by  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  we  should  employ  this  agent  but 
sparingly  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  so  long  as  we  are 
unable  by  means  of  a  quick  separation  of  it  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture to  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of  the  fermenting  agent  which  is 
thus  produced,  or  at  least  augmentel,  in  the  beet  juice.  Animal  charcoal 
acts  but  feebly  as  an  absorbent  of  this  substance,  while  lime,  indeed, 
separates  a  part  of  it,  but  the  residue,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  capable 
of  removal,  although  the  lime  acts  destructively  upon  it  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  manufacture,  as  the  ammonia  smell  of  the  juico 
proves  It  remains  for  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  future  to 
discover  a  process  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  remove  or  to  render 
innocuous,  in  a  quick  and  easy  way,  all  these  nitrogenous  matters  which 
have  a  similar  composition  to  albumen,  blood,  elc,  and  which  we  fre- 
quently designate,  collectively,  by  the  term  proteme  substances. 

So  long  as  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar  manufacture  has  not  accom- 
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plish«d  this  step  in  advance  (which  ought  not  to  be  much  longer 
delajeci),  so  long  nothing  remnins  to  the  beet  grower  but  to  diminish 
the  Ibrniaiion  of  these  constituents,  b}'  means  of  a  suitable  dressing 
with  but  Utile  nitrogen,  in  the  second  year  of  the  rotation,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  yield  of  beets. 

Various  kinds  of  manure,  however,  operate  more  or  less  favorably  as 
regards  the  development  of  fermenting  agents  in  the  plants;  for  instance, 
human  excrement  causes  a  great  accumulation  of  them,  cow  dung  less, 
rape  cake  still  less,  etc. 

Besiiles  the  substances  previously  mentioned,  carbonic  acid  evidently 
performs  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  good  sugar  beets.  The 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  which  constitutes  about  fifteen  one  hundredth  of 
its  weight,  is  absorbed  by  the  loaves,  and  by  the  aid  of  sunlight  is  decom- 
posed, so  that  carbon  remains,  which  in  all  plant  formations  con- 
stitutes the  predominating  element  of  their  bulk.  Direct  investigations 
have  been  made  with  other  plants  upon  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  grape,  for  example,  in  a  vessel  through  which  air  containing  0.00045 
parts  in  volume  of  carbonic  acid  was  conducted,  absorbed  so  much  of  it 
that  the  air,  at  its  exit,  contained  only  0.0001  to  0.0002  parts.  It  would  be 
equally  interesting  as  important,  in  comparison  with  such  experiments 
upon  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  u])on  the  leaves,  to  study  closely 
its  effects  upon  the  underground  part  of  the  plant,  especially  of  the  beet. 
Moreover,  wo  create  in  the  soil  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  supplied  to  the  organs  under  ground  that  correspond  to  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  necessar}'  mineral  substances,  is  employed 
in  the  formation  of  new  constituents  of  the  plant.  In  addition,  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  soil  effects  the  solution  of  various  salts  previously 
insoluble  (especiall}'  the  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid,  according  to 
Dr.  C.  Wolf),  which  in  their  dissolved  condition,  must  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  little  fibrous  beet  roots,  that  seek  their  food  near  at  hand. 
This  important  agent  of  the  plant  growth,  carbonic  acid,  we  can  only 
avail  ourselves  of,  in  the  poi'iodical  manuring,  by  moans  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  decaying  vegetable  substances  in  the  soil;  it  is,  in  almost 
all  applications  of  manures  for  sugar  beets,  regarded  only  as  an 
accessory,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  remains  to  be  decided  by  careful 
experiments. 

All  persons,  however,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  agree,  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  operation  and  profit  of  manuring,  upon  the 
following  maxims,  applicable  to  all  manures  of  equal  cost:  (1)  that  the 
crop  is  increased  in  quantity  by  manuring,  but  that  (2)  the  heaviest  pos- 
sible manuring  does  not  give  the  greatest  net  profit,  and  that  therefore 
(3),  to  ever}- soil  the  quantity  of  manure  required  by  its  condition  as 
ascertained  by  experiment,  and  no  more,  is  to  bo  applied  in  order  to 
manure  with  j)rofit. 

The  proportion  of  weight  of  leaves  and  roots  is  very  remarkable  for 
the  wide  limits  within  which  it  varies,  so  that  even  an  approximately 
correct  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the  beet  f>om  the  strength  of  the 
leaf  growth,  is  rendered  impossible.  The  weight  of  the  leaves  may,  for 
instance,  amount  to  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  that  of  the  root, 
and  since  the  latter  furnishes  the  only  valuable  material  to  the  sugar 
manufacturer,  the  scales  alone  can  dctei-mine  the  magnitude  of  the  crop. 

The  following  field  experiments  of  Laws  and  Gilbert,  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  decrease  of  the  yield  of  beets  from  a  soil 
without  the  application  of  any  manure: 
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H 

•a 

Yield  of  beets  per  hectare,  in  kilogramme*. 

TEAR, 

3. 

5 

A 

3 

o 

c 

«-► 

B 

§ 

c 

9 

Manured  with— 

Superphosphate 
of  lime. 

Superphosphate 
of  lime,  potash, 
soda,  ana  mag- 
nesia. 

1843 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

1 
10.490  i            30.502 
5.541               19,.380 
1  707                 ^1  ■7~'» 

29.741 
14.244 
31.630 

8.791 
14.527 
24.357 

9.214 
23.463 
19.482 

1844 

1845 

1846 

4.758 
18.903 
26  433 

1847 

1848 

1849 

9.392 
28.678 
20,603 

1850 

N.  B.— The  unmanured  field  in  the  fourth  year  gave  a  crop  so  small  that  it  was  not 
worth  weighing. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  producing  beets  rap- 
idly  declines  without  manure,  but  that  fertility  can  be  in  some  degree 
maintained  even  by  such  a  partial  manuring. 

Manures  may  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  in  different  ways;  that  is, 
distributed  either  over  the  whole  ground  or  in  the  rows  close  to  the 
seed. 

Almost  all  dressings  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  soil  as  uniformly  as  possible.  Local  manuring  is,  how- 
ever, rightly  employed  by  some  who  desire  to  supply  a  very  powerful 
aliment,  abundantly  present,  directly  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants, 
by  means  of  which  they  sooner  gain  strength,  more  quickly  throw  out 
luxuriant  leaves,  and  are.  thus  better  prepared  to  draw  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  withstand  successfully  injurious  climatic 
changes.  This  local  manuring,  which  can  be  easily  performed  by  ma- 
chines at  the  time  of  sowing  the  beet  seed,  renders  a  great  economy  of 
concentrated  manures  possible,  since  they  are  beneficial  only  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  young  plants,  and  not  in  the  wide  spaces 
between  the  rows.  Ecpeated  experiments  prove  that  we  can  attam  far 
better  results  in  this  way,  with  half  the  quantity  of  manure  that  the 
distribution  over  the  whole  field  would  require,  than  with  the  whole 
quantity  in  the  other  way. 

Some  precaution  is  required,  however,  as  to  the  way  of  depositing  the 
manure  with  the  seed.  Many  of  the  so-called  artificial  manures  are 
injurious  to  the  germs  (as  guano,  rape  cake,  etc.),  and  it  is,  therefore, 
essential  not  to  bring  the  seed  and  manure  into  direct  contact.  The 
machines,  therefore,  deposit  the  manure,  usually,  deeper;  some  earth, 
then,  falls  upon  it,  and  upon  this  the  seed  drops.  If  this  local  applica- 
tion of  manure  be  only  moderate  in  quantity,  and  not  so  heavy  that  the 
manure,  by  gathering  in  lumps,  may  hinder  the  penetration  of  the  roots, 
and  if,  in  addition,  we  use  only  such  manure  as,  like  bone  dust,  does  not 
aflfect  the  germination  of  the  seed,  this  plan  is  highly  to  be  recoinmc-ndod 
as  truly  profitable.  Small  quantities  of  bone  dust  are  in  this  way  often 
of  considerable  effect,  as  is  shown  by  &  rapid  and  strong  e^rly  growth 
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of  the  plant,  the  advantage  ol'  ^vllic•h  is  well  kjiown  to  the  experienced 
beet-grower,  lor  he  knows  that  ihc  quicker  the  plant  grows  at  the  out- 
set, the  quicker  it  gels  out  of  danger  from  insects,  and  the  more  will  its 
early  developed  leaf  organs  not  only  promote  the  formation  of  sugar  in 
the  beet,  but  also  b}'  their  shade  protect  the  soil  from  drought. 
Solubility  of  the  manure  is  also  in  local  manuring  an  essential  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant.  What  and  how  much  assimilable  manure  the  beet 
requires  for  each  stage  of  its  development  may,  perhaps,  be  learned  from 
analysis  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  growth.  According  to  Bretschueider, 
beets  contained  per  Magdeburg  morgeu  as  follows: 


Compounds 
containing 
nitrogen. .. 

a 

£. 

o 

Sugar 

Ash 

Totftl 

Other    con- 
stituents.. 

Pfd. 

Pfd. 

Pfd. 

Pfd. 

Pfd. 

Pfd. 

On  July  20th 

39.86 

1                  ' 
22.49           86.68         15.66 
75.12  ■       355.26         57.73 

49.52 
135.67 
206.05 
207.44 
232.13 
339.24 

214.20 

On  August  9th 

141.82 

759.60 

On  Augu'^t  31«t 

267.28  1       147.31       1,035.96  1    118.20 

1,774.80 

On  Septembev  15th 

On  September  30th 

On  October  16th 

342.79  ,        193.96       1,464.60 
403.40  !       215.32  1    1,921.67 
431.27  1       215.64  1    2.244.01 

116.75(?) 

125.48 

128.64 

2,325.60 
2,898.00 
3,358.80 

1 

In  the  same  proportions  in  which  the  beet  takes  up  these  substances, 
they  must  consequently  have  been  present  in  the  soil  in  solution.  Of  the 
inorganic  constituents,'  for  instance,  almost  the  whole  had  been  already 
taken  up  by  the  end  of  August,  by  which  the  opinion  already  expressed 
is  confirmed,  namely:  that  a  large  quantity  of  soluble,  assimilable, 
nutritive  material,  present  at  the  very  first  in  the  soil,  greatly  accel- 
erates and  invigorates  the  otherwise  very  tardy  early  growth  of  the 
beet,  and  that  in  consequence  a  better  quality  of  beets  may,  perhaps,  be 
produced,  since  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  when  young  may  be 
considered  equivalent,  in  its  general  effect,  to  lengthening  the  growing 
season. 

That  the  substances  required  for  the  growth  of  the  beet  plant  should 
likewise  be  supplied  in  those  combinations  in  which  they  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  process  of  manufacture,  follows  from  the  very  object  of 
the  beet  grower— the  production  of  sugar.  The  beet  grower,  there- 
fore, prefers  to  supply  the  potash,  for  instance,  not  as  saltpeter,  or  in  the 
form  of  muriate,  but  in  combination  with  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid, 
as  can  very  easily  be  done,  and  whereby  he  essentially  contributes  to 
the  easier  working  of  the  juice,  and  also  to  a  frequently  not  inconsider- 
able increase  of  the  return  in  sugar. 

The  substances  applied  to  the  land  as  manure  vary  very  much,  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions.  We  may  here  briefly  consider  the  most  common 
of  them. 

Green  manuring  appears  earliest  known  and  employed.  Nature  sug- 
gested it,  so  to  speak,  in  her  woods  and  meads.  The  ancient  Ivomans,  it  is 
said,  plowed  in  lucerne,  in  the  second  year,  for  manure.  In  China  and 
North  America,  it  is  said,  red  clover  is  not  cut,  but  plowed  in  for  manure. 
In  some  districts  of  North  America,  they  are  said  to  grow  Indian  corn  two 
or  three  times  in  one  season,  on  the  same  exhausLetl  land,  and  each  time 
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immediately  plow  in  again  the  green,  thick-leaved  plants  to  supply  more 
manure  to  the  soil.  In  England,  Germany,  and  France,  buckwheat, 
Winter  tares  or  fodder,  rape,  clover  in  its  after-growth,  lupines,  aspara- 
gus, etc.,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  plowing  in  of  these 
plants  takes  place  when  thej-  are  beginning  to  blossom,  when  the 
warmth  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  promotes  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
juicy  vegetable  matter,  which,  distributed  over  the  whole  soil  more  uni- 
formly than  any  other  manure,  supplies  to  the  ground,  by  its  decay,  a 
mass  of  organic  nutriment,  three  fourths  of  which,  as  is  assumed,  is  de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere. 

The  decomposition  of  these  green  plants  in  the  soil  itself,  imparts  to 
it  almost  entirely  the  resulting  gaseous  products,  such  as  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc.,  whereas  the  decomposition  of  all  other  kinds  of  manure 
is  usually  attended  with  considerable  loss. 

Green  manuring  appears  especially  to  be  recommended  for  its  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  sugar  beet,  since  it  has  no  heating  effect  and  does 
not  impart  to  the  beet  any  excess  of  those  substances,  whether  of  organic 
or  inorganic  origin,  which  afterward  so  much  impede  the  crj^stallization 
of  the  sugar.  In  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  a  beet  grown  with 
green  manure  is,  therefore,  more  desirable  than  one  produced  by  the  aid 
of  other  manures. 

Whether  a  green  manuring  is  profitable  to  the  farmer  must  be  decided 
with  reference  to  the  locality.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  of  consider- 
able profit  in  those  sparsely  populated  countries,  like  Hungary,  liussia, 
etc.,  where  rent  is  cheap  and  labor  dear.  It  saves  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  carrying  the  crop,  and  the  subsequent  spreading  of  the  manure,  be- 
sides which  artificial  manures,  in  such  countries,  are  usually  rendered 
much  more  expensive  by  imperfect  communication.  Moreover,  in  south- 
ern countries  a  broad  leaved  crop  can  be  grown  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  harvest,  and  plowed  under  late  in  the  Autumn.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  a  poor  soil  for 
the  best  crop  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

The  eftect  of  green  manure  may  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  such 
a  quantity  of  cattle  manure  as  would  be  produced  by  three  times  as 
much  green  food. 

Stable  dung  is,  in  all  countries,  altogether  the  most  usual  kind  of 
manure.  It  contains  almost  all  the  constituents  required  by  the  plants 
in  ordinary  cultivation,  and  which  ordinary  crops  remove.  The  use  of 
fresh  stable  manure,  however,  produces,  indeed,  a  greater  quantity  of 
beets,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  impure  juice,  abounding  in  extraneous 
organic  and  inorganic  matters,  and  from  which,  consequently,  less 
crystallized  sugar  is  obtained,  under  the  present  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, by  which  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  separate  these  foreign  matters 
perfectly. 

Although  the  composition  of  the  beets  grown  with  fresh  manure,  and 
their  value  for  sugar  making,  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  soil,  yet  in  most  cases,  as  already  remarked, 
the  growth  of  beets  with  fresh  manure  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  unprofitable.  All  intelligent  manufacturers  in  beet-sugar  j)roducing 
countries  agree  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  the  beets  the  second 
year  after  manuring,  after  a  crop  allowed  to  ripen  has  taken  from 
about  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  manure  and  left  the  decomposed 
manure  in  the  soil  in  a  less  concentrated  condition. 

Beets  grown  in  this  way,  with  older  or  less  powerful  manure,  are 
preferable  to  those  grown  with  fresh  manure,  with  which,  it  is  usually 
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to  bo  apprehended,  that  the  abundant  fermenting  agents  in  tho  juice 
may  atl'oct  tlie  ^sugar  and  induce  an  imperfect  separation.  On  account 
of  tho  great  purii}-  of  tho  juice  of  tho  boots  grown  tho  second  year,  a 
more  perfect  separation  of  tho  saccharine  matter  is  accomplished  in 
their  manufacture,  and  a  higher  yield  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  them 
than  from  beets  grown  with  fresh  manui-c,  in  whoso  juice  a  quantit}'  of 
salts  anil  proteine  suhstances  obstinately  remains,  even  after  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  approved  processes,  the  crj'stallization  of  a  lai*ge  part 
of  the  sugar  being  thus  pi'evonted,  and  tho  resulting  percentage  of  hard 
sugar  much  diminished. 

The  composition  of  stable  manure,  of  course,  varies  according  to  tho 
litter  with  which  it  is  mixed,  according  to  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  food  8U])plicd  to  the  stock,  and  even  according  to  the  breeds  of 
the  animals,  and  its  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  kept. 

One  hundred  parts  of  tolerably  old  horse  manure,  according  to  Colbeck 
and  Eichardsou,  contain,  approximately: 


Carbon 

Hydrotren  

13.21^ 

1.8G 

0  62 

9.02 

0.33' 

0.29 

0.99 

0  19 

0.21 

0.81 

0.33 

0.52 

033 

2.78 

3.28 

>    Organic  matter 

Nitrogen 

24.71 

-    Unorganic  substance... 

Oxvsren 

Potash 

Carbonate  of  soda  

Lime 

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

10.06 

Muriatic  acid 

Silica 

Sand 

Water 

64.96 

99.73 

Tho  manure  may  again  be  composed  of  tho  solid  and  fluid  excrements 
of  domestic  animals  used  separately.  liogier  gives  the  composition  of 
tho  solid  excrements  of  tho  animals  below  mentioned,  as  follows: 
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100  parts  of  fresh  manure  contained 
water 

100  parts  of  diy  substance  gave  of 
ash 


100  parts  of  ash  contained: 

Potash 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Lime  

Magnesia 

Piio>phoric  acid , 

ISulpnuric  acid 

Carl)onic  acid , 

Silicic  acid , 

Sesquioxide  of  mangagese 

Sand 


Pig  dung, 
percent. 


77.13 
37.17 


3.60 
3.44 
0.S9 

10.55 
2.03 
2.24 
0.4' 
0.90 
0.60 

13.19 


Cow  dung, 
per  cent. 


85.45 
15.28 


2.91 
0.'I8 
0.23 
8.93 
5.71 
19.47 
4.76 
1.75 


62.54 


61.37 


Sheep  dung,  I  Horse  dung, 
per  cent.        per  cent. 


56.47 
13.49 


8. .32 
3.28 
0.14 
3.98 
18.15 
5.45 
7.52 
2.69 


50.11 


77.25 
13.36 


11.30 
1.98 
0.03 
2.73 
4.63 
3.84 
8.93 
1.86 


62.40 
2.13 


From  this  comparison  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  different  manures 
produce  different  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Cow  dung  and  horse  dung  give  experimentally  better  sugar  beets, 
than  pig  or  sheep  dung.  In  the  two  last  there  is  accordingly  a  de- 
cidedly larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  so  much  impedes 
the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  than  in  the  two  others,  and  on  the  other 
hand  less  phosphoric  acid,  which  in  practice  is  found  to  favor  the  early 
growth  of  the  beet. 

The  fluid  excrements  abound  in  easily  assimilated  substances,  and  arc 
an  excellent  fertilizer.  Paycn  found  in  the  urine  of  cows  1.5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  In  that  of  horses,  according  to  Boussingault,  there  are 
1.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen;  and  in  human  urine,  1.5  per  cent.  A  given 
weight  of  urine  should,  therefore,  produce  a  larger  yield  than  five 
times  the  weight  of  stable  manure.  Sugar  manufacturers  use  their 
coal  or  i^eat  dust  or  rubbish  to  the  best  advantage,  as  an  absorbent  of 
urine,  thus  obtaining  a  pulverized  manure  very  valuable  for  sugar  beets, 
and  also  inodorous. 

Bones,  when  ground,  have  a  special  value  for  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  since  experience  has  everywhere  proved  that  beets  from  fields 
manured  with  bones  are  much  more  solid,  keep  better  in  Winter,  and 
are  easier  to  manufacture,  than  those  produced  with  other  manures. 

They  contain: 


Phosphate  of  lime !  51  to  58  per  cent. 


Carbonate  of  lime  (and  magnesia). 

Organic  matter 

(With  four  to  six  per  cent  of  nitrogen.) 


6  to    8  ])er  cent. 
24  to  58  per  cent. 


That  the  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  bones  are  often  twice  as  rich  as 
guano,  is  the  esscniially  effective  component  of  them,  is  shown  by  the 
evident  efl'uct  upon  some  soils,  which  probably  were  very  deficient  ia 
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phosplioric  acid,  of  calcined  bones,  wliieh  could  not  develop  any 
anuuoniii.  .Steamed  and  finely  ground  bones,  moreover,  produce  a 
quicker  and  better  effect  than  unsteamed  crushed  bones,  although  the 
JaUer  contain  mure  lime  (as  well  as  substances  yicMing  ammonia). 

The  usual  quantity  of  bone  meal  as  a  dressing  is  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pounds  per  ^fagdcburg  morgen.  Too  large  a  quantit}' 
appears  not  to  etiect  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  crop.  In  order  to 
•promote  its'  solubility  in  the  soil,  it  is  frequently  dissolved  b^-  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  one  lialf  of  the  lime  to  form  a  sul- 
phate, while  the  remainder  is  converted  into  bi-phosphato  in  a  form 
easil}'  assimilated  by  plants.  The  treatment  wnth  muriatic  acid  appears 
to  me  less  to  be  recommended.  The  least  expensive,  and,  perhaps,  most 
latioual  preparation  of  the  very  finest  bone  meal  is,  however,  to  moisten 
it  with  suds  after  having  mixed  and  covered  it  with  mold  or  straw 
^chaff.  In  this  waj',  to  bones  which  contain  but  one  third  as  much 
nitrogen  as  guano,  such  a  quantitj-  of  nitrogen  may  be  supplied  as  to 
make  them  equal  to  the  best  fertilizers.  A  fermentation  or  putrefaction 
is,  moreover,  by  these  means  brought  about,  by  which  the  bone  meal  is 
dissolved  and  so  converted  into  a  readily  soluble  nutriment  for  the 
plants. 

The  use  of  pure  ground  bones,  in  connection  with  stable  manure,  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  Even  quite  large  pieces  of  bone  will  be- 
come decomposed  if  mixed  with  horse  manure  and  left  for  some  time  to 
ferment  in  the  heap.  The  result  of  mixed  manuring  is  in  all  cases  more 
certain. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  Wolf,  there  were  produced: 


By  one  hundred  kilos,  of  bone  dust  (mean  of 
thirty-five    experiments) 

By  one  hundred  kilos,  of  bone  dust  with  sul- 
phuric   acid  (thirteen  experiments) 

By  one  hundred  kilos,  of  bone  dust  with  muriatic 
acid  (four  experiments) 

By  one  hundred  kilos,  of  calcined  bones  (fifteen 
experiments) 

By  one  hundred  kilos,  of  calcined  bones  with 
sulphuric  acid  (three  experiments) 


1.952  kilos,  of  beets. 
8.229  kilos,  of  beets. 
10.224  kilos,  of  beets. 
2.107  kilos,  of  beets. 
7.782  kilos,  of  beets. 


In  England  they  consider  sixteen  bushels  (of  forty-seven  pounds) 
of  bones  per  acre  a  very  heavy  dressing,  and  eight  bushels,  if  mixed 
with  other  manure.  (•) 

Guano  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  beets,  since  it  is  suited  to  all  soils, 
easy  to  transport  and  certain  in  its  effect.  It  is  mixed  with  earth  in  a 
moist  condition,  spread  by  hand  and  lightly  covered. 

Its  composition  varies  very  much.     Different  qualities  contain: 


(1)  There  has  lately  been  brought  to  market  a  yellowish  white  or  gray  mineral  under  the 
name  of  sombrero  phoi-jjliute,  containing  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and,  when  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  furnishing  a  substitute  for  bones. 
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Water 

Combinjitions  of  ammonia  (three  to  seventeen   per 

cent  of  nitrogen) 

Earthy  phosphate 


6  to  40  per  cent. 

20  to  66  per  cent. 
16  to  70  per  cent. 


Its  value  is  greater  the  more  ammoniacal  and  phosphoric  combinations 
it  contains,  and  the  less  it  has  been  exposed  to  rain.  It  is  especially 
eftectivo  irj  wet  weather,  but  acts  \evy  injuriously  upon  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  with  which  it  should,  therefore,  never  be  brought  in  direct 
contact;  when  added  to  other  manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  morgen,  it  always  gives  a  surer  crop;  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  bonedust,  it  is  very  much  to  be  recommended  for  sugar  beets, 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  ready  solubility  of  its  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, it  supplies  the  necessary  nutriment  to  the  beets  when  young, 
and,  during  the  time  of  ripening,  does  not  act  so  powerfully.  Beets 
grown  with  a  mixture  of  guano  and  other  fertilizers  are  less  difficult  to 
manufacture,  when  the  quantity  of  guano  is  not  too  largo. 

Eape  cake  is  composed  of: 


Hulls  and  woody  fiber 

Sugar,  dextrine  and  pectin e 

^Nitrogenous  substances 

Oil 

Water 

Ash  and  sand  


25.0 
17.7 
20.8 
12.8 
14.9 


100.0 


Eape  cake  is  a  very  quickly  acting,  easily  transported  manure,  which 
should  be  plowed  under  about  three  inches  in  depth,  in  Spring,  some 
days  before  sowing,  since,  when  fresh  and  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  seed,  it  is  injurious  to  the  germ.  From  the  ease  with  which  it 
decomposes,  it  affords  an  appropriate  nutriment  to  the  young  plants  in 
the  early  stage  of  their  growth,  without  the  salts  which  are  injurious 
in  the  manufacture.  It  is  particularly  effective  in  wet  seasons  or  after 
rain,  but  docs  not  show  its  effect  so  perceptibly  in  dry  years. 

The  quantity  employed  as  a  dressing  for  beets  is  from  two  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  Magdeburg  morgen,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land.  It  should,  however,  bo  observed  that  rape  cake  has 
a  strong  effect  in  attracting  insects  to  the  beet  field,  and  sometimes  does 
harm  in  this  way. 

The  use  of  bono  dust  gives  the  best  results  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  beet  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  its  general  use  appears  thus 
fully  justified.  The  sugar  manufactory  at  Czakowitz,  in  Bohemia,  hag 
employed  this  fertilizer  to  the  greatest  extent,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
and  tlicreby  firmly  established  a  system  of  beet  culture  which  may  be 
taken  for  a  model. 

Ashes  cannot  properly  bo  considered  as  a  complete  manure,  since  they 
consist  entirely  of  mineral  substances,  and  the  supply  of  these  alone 
cannot   aftbrd   a   sufficiency  of  the   nutriment   required    by  the  sugar 
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beet.  Their  use  can  only  be  advised  in  small  quantity  as  an  auxiliary 
in  beet  culture;  in  liir^e  quantities  they  produce  beets  containing  such 
an  amount  of  salts  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  nianul'acture. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  beech  (firewood)  is  given  by  Dr. 
G.  ne3'er  as  follows: 


Oxide  of  iron 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

Calcareous  earth 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Silicic  acid 

Phot^phoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid '. 

Chlorine , 

Carbonic  acid 


0.5 

0.9 

39.7 

10.0 

13.2 

3.0 

6.2 

6.0 

0.5 

0.06 

19.6 


Lime  often  produces  quite  an  excellent  effect  on  sugar  beets,  although 
it  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  direct  fertilizer.  It  not  only  combines 
with  sucn  free  acids  as  there  may  be  in  the  soil,  and  thus  renders  them 
innocuous,  but  operates,  also,  b}'  decomposing  the  slowly  soluble  organic 
and  mineral  compounds  which  the  soil  holds  in  store,  ami  convening 
them  into  solub'e  plant  food;  it  thus  renders  this  wealth  lying  dormant 
in  the  soil  active  and  available,  and  it  promotes,  also,  the  quick  turning 
of  capital,  a  matter  which  the  mercantile  world  of  the  present  day 
considers  of  the  utmost  importance.  Lime  is,  therefore,  often  a  very 
valuable  agent  for  the  sugar  manufacturer,  who  must  have  beets,  and, 
in  fact,  good  beets,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  and  it  is  only  liable  to 
act  injuriously  when  applied  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  develop  more 
ammonia  from  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  than  it  is  able  to  retain. 
The  proverb,  "Lime  makes  rich  fathers  and  poor  sons,"  is  not  true  in 
the  case  of  sugar  manufacturers,  for  the  son  must  of  necessity  be  rich 
if  the  father  is;  and  the  effect  of  lime  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  but 
rather  as  bringing  into  active  employment  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
dead  capital. 

Lime  is  evidently  of  no  value,  except  where  many  undecomposed 
mineral  and  organic  matters  exist  in  the  soil,  and  where  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  lively  and  warm  enough  lor  these  valuable  substances  to 
become  effective  of  themselves  without  a  stimulant.  Lime  is,  therefore, 
only  a  means  of  rendering  fertilizers  available  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  often  atlded  to  the  compost  heap. 

I  have  often  found  the  quality  of  beets,  as  regards  sugar  making,  very 
much  improved  by  the  application  of  lime;  as,  also,  that  beets  froni  all 
soils,  naturally  rich  in  lime,  contain  a  very  pure  juice. 

The  various  matters  constituting  the  refuse  of  the  beet  sugar  manu- 
facture form  valuable  fertilizers,  since  they  return  to  the  land  at  least  a 
part  of  the  nutriment  taken  from  it. 

Jjricd  scum  contains,  according  to  Doctor  Hoffman,  in  one  hundred 
parts: 
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Water 4.45 

Mineral  substances 50.7 

Organic  substances 44.85 


Carbonate  of  lime 16.60  100.00 

Lime 17.36 

Mat^nesia  1.90 

Clay  and  oxide  of  iron 8.00 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  potash 0.39 

Chlorine  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 0.05 

Phosphoric  acid 1.60 

Ori^anic  matter 44.85^   .J,     ^     n'nnn 

°  (Aloumen 9.995 

Water 4.45 

Loss 4.50 


100.00 


In  different  factories,  however,  this  composition  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  beets,  the  quantity  of  lime  used,  the 
method  of  separation,  etc.  One  hundred  pounds  of  beets  give  at  the 
most  two  to  three  pounds  of  moist  scum,  or  of  dry  (with  about  four  per 
cent  of  water),  about  one  and  a  half  pounds.  As  a  fertilizer  it  has  am 
excellent  effect. 

The  residuum  of  the  saturation  process  is  even  more  insignificant, 
being  about  eighteen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Doctor  Hoffman,  is: 


Carbonate  of  lime 59.09  "1 

Lime 3.16 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.68 

Oxide  of  iron  (clay) 3.75 

Organic  matter 27.32 

Kesidue  insoluble  in  muri,  acid...  1.00 

Water 5.00 


*  Nitrogen 0.65 


100.00 


The  molasses  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  beets  and  the  method  of 
manufacture.  It  gives  about  nine  and  a  lialf  to  ten  per  cent  of  ash,  of 
which  alkalies  constitute  ninety  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
is  given  by  Doctor  Bretschneidor,  as  follows: 

Silicic  acid 0.32 

Oxide  of  iron 0.08 

Lime  0.29 

Magnesia 0.78 

Chloride  of  sodium 22. 81^)  2'>81 

P«t;-h 57.96    ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  ,-33 

Carbonate  of  soda 9.42  J 

Phosphoric  acid 0.85  

Sulphuric  acid 1.59  90.19  alkalies. 

100.00 
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The  quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  molasses  varies 
considerably,  from  an  inappreciable  quantity  up  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
to  this  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  various  values  assigned  to  it  as  a 
fertilizer  in  diflereut  districts.  It  certainly  cannot  be  without  any  fer- 
tilizing value,  since  it  contains  various  alkalies  which,  partly  as  direct, 
but  especially  as  indirect,  aliment,  exert  a  very  beneficial  effect,  whether 
applied  in  concentrated  solution  or  in  the  form  of  ash,  in  liberating  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter.  One  hundred  pounds  of  beets  give  about  two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  molasses. 

I  give  here  the  following  table,  from  Fiihling's  Practical  Beet  Grower, 
showing  the  quantities  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  a 
number  of  fertilizers: 


KIND    OF    MANURE. 


Peruvian  guano 

Rape  cake 

Bone  dust 

Bone  dust  steamed 

Bone  dust  with  sulphuric  acid 

Solid  human  excrement,  V*  per  cent  water. 

Grood  poudrctte 3 


Mean  Contents  of  100  Pounds  of 
Manure. 


Nitrogen. 


15. 
4.5 
5. 
4.5 
3. 
1. 


Good  alrat  *. 

Good  blood  manure 

Ashes,  beech  or  oak  wood 

Flesh  (according  to  Johnson). 
Stable  manure 


10. 
10. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  (?) 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


5.5 
.0.4 


lbs. 
lbs. 


Potash. 


3. 
1.5 


lbs. 
lbs. 


0.5 
3. 
8. 
4. 
13. 
0.5 
0.5 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.(8.4) 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
2  lbs. 

lbs. 
,  lbs. 
,  lbs. 
,  lbs. (3.5) 
,  lbs. 
,21bs.to0.6 


*  The  translators  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  substance  is  intended  by  the  term 
alrat.  > 

As  to  how  much  of  these  several  fertilizers  to  apply  to  the  land  in 
order  to  maintain  its  fertility,  we  can  only  advance  hypotheses,  whose 
correctness  and  value  are  only  to  be  established  by  practical  experi- 
ment.  The  opinion  that,  in  a  sugar  factory,  only  sugar,  or  a  substance 
free  from  all  nitrogenous  and  inorganic  matters,  is  produced  and  taken 
from  the  beets,  and  that,  therefore,  all  their  nutritive  material  must  be 
retained  in  the  residue,  is  incorrect,  since,  in  the  refining,  the  steaming 
and  boiling  of  the  juice,  ammonia  constantly  escapes,  which  we  sugar 
manufacturers,  who  so  frequently  pride  ourselves  on  our  intelligence,  do 
not  intercept.  Many  salts  (potash,  etc.)  are  taken  up  by  the  bone  char- 
coal, and  these  too  we  do  not  return  to  the  soil;  and,  finally,  part  only 
of  the  residue,  after  extracting  the  juice,  is  made  use  of  for  manure, 
since  it  is  first  used  as  fodder.  The  practical  rule,  for  each  morgen 
of  beets  to  feed  fifteen  centners  more  of  hay  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
manure,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  fully  justified. 

The  following  table  shows:  First — How  much  fertilizing  material 
one  hundred  and  fifty  centners  of  beets  remove  from  the  soil;  Second — 
What  proportion  of  these  is  regained  in  the  manufacture  of  this  quantity 
of  beets-    and,  Third — The  loss  resulting  from  the  manufacture,  which 
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ought  to  bo  made  good  to  the  land.  One  huhdred  and  fifty  ccntncrB  of 
beets,  at  ninety  per  cent  of  juice  extracted,  and  ten  per  cent  of  pressed 
pulp,  give  fifteen  centners  of  pulp,  containing  about  four  centners  of 
dry  substance,  which,  used  as  fodder,  should  give  (4Xlf)  seven  cent- 
ners  of  stable  manure: 


FERTILIZING  SUB- 
STANCES. 


«  Cbf?»2  ss.<i 


'<5  = 


5-3 


■o  ^3 


St  2-3 


CD    <r^  O 

2  :^.3 

o  o  ^ 

:   ^  3 

"53   3- 

!  .r3 

*  g  <= 

:   3  » 

:   A  y' 

.     o)   O 

•    1    1 

3 

3  g  2.S--I- 
»  3  2.;i — 


^'ns  ^-3'"* 
"  "  o  c;  =* 

c        3^  <! 
P        3        ;o 

ff  o*    3  S" 


•id 

B' 

SL 

•-1 

3 

^ 

— • 

•^ 

N 

O 

O 

c 

3 

lyj 

n 

O 

Ct> 

=! 

3 

3. 

rota!;h,lbs 

Carbonate  of  soda,  lbs  .. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  lbs 

Oxide  of  iron,  lbs 

Lime,  lbs 

Magnesia,  lbs 

Phosphoric  acid,  lbs 

Sulphuric  acid,  lbs 

Silitic  acid,  lb? 

Oxide  magnesia,  lbs 

Nitrogen,  lbs 


11.30 
1.98 
0.03 
2.73 
4.63 
S.84 
8.93 
1.86 

62.40 
2.15 
7.00 


1.00 

19.32 

.S.14 

7.51 
0.04 

20.00 

66.00 

3.09 

4.20 

0.26 

4.70 

0.2.T 

0.10 

0..53 

1.00 

0.10 

3.60 

3.00 

31.62 
5.12 
7.54 

22.77 

73.72 
8.30 

13.88 
2.49 

63.50 
2.15 

13.60 


75.00 
15.30 


43.38 
10.18 


3.25 
20.00 
13.00 
23.88 

8.49 
15.00 


39.00 


4.70 

10.00 
6.00 


25.40 


In  order  to  return  to  the  soil  all  that  has  been  taken  from  it  by  the 
beets  during  their  growth,  there  must  still  be  added,  per  morgen,  to  the 
residuum  of  the  manufacture,  in  soluble  form,  at  least  43.4  pounds  pot- 
a'^h,  10.  pounds  carbonate  of  soda,  4.7  pounds  magnesia  (?),  10.  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  6.  pounds  sulphuric  acid,  25.4  pounds  nitrogen. 

The  substances  here  mentioned  are  those  of  which  the  greatest  defi- 
ciency occurs,  and  which  have  usually  a  decided  effect  upon  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  beet  crop.  The  foregoing  statement,  however, 
makes  no  claim  to  perfect  accuracy;  it  gives  only  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  proportions. 

PLANTING. 

What  we  call  the  seed,  is  the  immediate  and  most  usual  organ  of 
reproduction,  or  plant  egg,  containing  the  germ  which  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  plant  of  the  same  species.  AVe  distinguish  in  it  the  seed-cover- 
ing  and  the  kernel.  i    u    n 

The  so-called  seed  of  the  beet  consists  of  a  capsule,  or  rough  hull, 
containing  from  three  to  five  separate  seeds  capable  of  germination. 
The  seed  itself  contains  the  actual  germ,  and  a  portion  of  substapco  pro- 
vided  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  shoot.  As  soon  as  the  sc-ed- 
case  is  sufficiently  ponetratod  by  moisture,  and  the  shell  sottened  so 
that  the  moisture  reaches  the  seed  itself,  it  begins  to  swell,  bursts  the 
restraining  envelope,  and  the  development  of  the  young  plant  from  the 
irerm  begins.  By  a  chemical  process,  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the 
starch  grains,  etc.,  contained  in  the  kernel,  undergo  a  translorniation 
and  are  made  fit  to  servo  as  a  store  of  nutriment  for  the  young  plant 
until  it  becomes  able  to  provide  for  itself  otherwise,  by  the  increused 
LM-owth  of  its  rootlets.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  close  to  the  tirat 
pair  of  leaves,  a  little  radicle  immediately  forms,  which  always,  entirely 
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regardless  of  the  diflferent  positions  in  which  the  seed  may  happen  to  lie 
in  the  ground,  penetrates  directly  down  into  the  earth.  When  we 
examine  a  sj)routed  beet  seed  whose  two  first  little  leaves  are  just  break- 
ing  through  the  ground,  we  find  even  then  a  proportionately  long  though 
delicate  rootlet  irom  one  to  one  and  a  halt  inches  in  length.  The  root 
formation  goes  on  moreover,  with  the  greatest  vigor,  until,  after  one  or 
two  weeks,  the  leaf-organs  also  become  stronger,  and  begin  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  further  development  of  the  plant. 

The  conditions  under  which  all  sound  seeds  germinate  consist  in  the 
supply  of  air,  moiwiure,  and  heat,  and  these  three  agents  must  come 
into  operation  in  the  right  proportion,  and  simultaneously,  if  a  strong 
and  sound  germ  is  to  result;  if  any  one  of  them  be  deHcient,  a  perfect 
plant  formation  will  not  occur,  but  the  consequence  will  be  a  more  or 
less  morbid  organization. 

Atmospheric  air  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  germination  of  any 
plant,  and  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  in  fact  the  active  agent,  since  the 
seed,  in  the  process  of  germination,  absorbs  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
develops  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  (Saussure).  Germination, 
like  breathing,  is  impossible  without  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  since  the 
transformation  of  the  starch  grains,  contained  in  the  seed,  into  soluble 
subslances  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant  (gum  and 
sugar),  is,  in  all  cases,  brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  proteiiie  substances  in  the  seed,  and  although  beet  seeds  can  be  made 
to  germinate  in  water,  it  is.  nevertheless,  the  air  contained  in  the  water 
which  effects  the  result.  If  the  water  be  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling, 
a  normal  germination  does  not  take  place;  and  in  like  manner,  only'li 
sickly  beginning  of  germination  occurs  in  vacuo,  in  carbonic  acid,  or 
nitrogen,  etc. 

Moisture  is  likewise  a  decidedly  important  agent,  acting  in  the  first 
place  to  distend  and  soften  the  cellular  tissue  and  so  to  facilitate  the 
rupture  or  bursting  of  the  hull,  and  being  further  essential  in  inducing 
the  chemical  activity  of  the  two  other  agents.  The  supply,  however^ 
must  not  be  excessive.  The  seed,  in  the  'Spring,  takes  up  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  water  (sometimes,  however,  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent),  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  absorb  more;  and  a 
greater  quantity  is  not  only  useless,  but  may  be  injurious  if  its  action 
be  long  continued.  The  beet  seed  absorbs  this  quantitv  of  water  in 
from  two  to  three  days,  al'ler  which  it  should  be  ])ut  into  little  heaps; 
and  only  watered  enough  to  prevent  any  considerable  loss  of  moisture! 

Heat,  too,  is  a  condition  of  germination,  of  which  it  is  also  a  result. 
Germination  cannot  take  place  without  sufficient  heat  (in  the  cold  of 
"Winter  all  seeds  lie  dormant  in  the  earth,  though  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture),  and  in  like  manner  an  increase  of  temperature  within 
certain  limits  greatly  accelerates  germination  and  promotes  the  rapid 
development  of  the  young  plant  if  the  necessary  moisture  be  present. 
In  too  high  a  temperature,  however,  for  instance,  40°  R.  and  upward 
the  germ  would  dry  up  and  perish.  ' 

As  regards  the  influence  of  light,  opinions  differ.  In  germinatin-^ 
barley  for  the  preparation  of  malt,  we  try  carefully  to  exclude  the 
light,  and  so  in  the  ground  the  first  shoot  is  secluded  from  it.  Many 
would  thence  infer  that  light  is  absolutely  injurious  to  the  process  of 
germination,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  although  light  may  at 
first  somewhat  retard  germination,  in  so  Air  as  the  higher  temperature 
which  usually  accompanies  it  may  partially  dry  the  seed.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  seed  in  the  ground  is  actually  removed  from   the  influence  of 
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light,  the  discussion  of  this  question  has  no  special  interest  to  the  prac- 
tical beet  grower,  to  whom  the  effect  of  light  can  only  be  of  importance 
when  the  germ  has  developed  into  a  plant  and  the  first  young  leaves 
make  their  appearance  above  ground.  Light  is  from  this  time  unde- 
niabl}'  necessary  to  growth,  since  it  induces  the  interchange  of  the 
various  gases,  as  well  as  the  transposition  and  transformation  of  the 
various  combinations  continually  forming  in  the  organism  of  the  plant. 
While  all  plants  grown  in  the  shade  attain  onl}^  a  scanty,  defective 
development,  so  beets,  if  grown  even  in  partial  shade,  are  always  defi- 
cient in  sugar. 

If  we  put  away  ripe,  air-dried  seeds  in  a  dry  place,  their  power  of 
germination  is  suspended,  since  moisture,  one  of  the  three  conditions  of 
their  development,  is  wanting.  The  vitality  of  various  seeds  is,  how- 
ever, of  very  unequal  permanence;  with  some,  like  those  of  the  beet, 
it  is  not  fully  retained  after  two  or  three  years,  while  with  others,  of 
■which  the  mummy  wheat  is  an  example,  it  is  maintained  for  thousands 
of  years  unimpaired. 

From  this  short  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  germination,  we 
pass  to  the  sowing  of  the  beet  seed;  first,  however,  considering  the 
Spnng  tillage  of  the  soil,  which,  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,^ 
and.  as  it  were,  to  be  the  medium  for  supplying  all  the  conditions  of 
germination  and  growth,  exercises  an  essential  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  crop. 

Since  the  process  of  germination  and  the  newly  developed  beet  plants 
require  moisture  in  the  soil,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  places  to  put  the 
seed  upon  ground  which  has  been  deeply  plowed  in  Autumn,  still  thor- 
oughly moist,  and  which  has  previousl}'  been  only  harrowed.  In  this 
■way  the  moisture  required  by  the  seeds  and  the  young  plants  is  most 
certainly  supplied,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plowing  cannot  be  done  in 
Spring  without  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  strong  drying  effect  of 
the  Spring  winds,  and  thus  occasioning  the  loss  from  the  soil,  by  evap- 
oration, of  a  quantity  of  water  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  surface 
exposed.  Moreover,  since  the  soil  lying  in  rou«-h  Winter  furrows  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost,  it  is  in  its  upper  layers  so  broken 
up  and  divided  in  all  directions,  by  the  powerful  expansion  of  the  water 
wlien  converted  into  ice,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  great- 
est possible  fineness,  recognized  and  so  much  desired  by  the  farmer 
under  the  term  mellowness.  It  has  consequently  attained  that  degree  of 
pulverization  and  porosity  which,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture, 
affords  a  solid  standing  ground  for  the  young  plants,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  enough  air  for  the  development  of  the  germ  can  penetrate  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  in  the  upper  layers  nutritive  material  for  the  young  plants, 
dissolved  by  the  moisture  of  Winter,  is  probably  already  present. 

It  seems  therefore,  quite  in  accordance  with  reason,  not  to  plow  the 
ground  at  all  in  the  Spring  (and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  trodden  by  horses 
an<l  oxen,  who  always  do  injury  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  houfs), 
but  to  put  in  the  beet  seed  without  further  preparation  than  a  previous 
(hand)  harrowing.  In  Magdeburg  this  niethod  has  in  practice  proJueed 
very  favorable  results.  It  i.i  not  possible,  however,  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  as  to  the  best  method  for  Spring  tillage;  as  to  this,  local 
conditions  must  always  decide,  especially  the  greater  or  less  tenacity  of 
the  soil,  climatic  and  meteorological  influences,  the  agricultural  con- 
dition  of  the  land,  the  laboring  force  at  command,  etc. 

If  the  land  be  somewhat  foul  or  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  the  pro- 
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ceding  method  has  this  inconvenience,  that  the  weeds  in  the  Spring 
shoot  up  very  quicklj' and  luxuriantly,  and  thus  frequently  either  greatly 
retard  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  or  at  least  entail  a  very  thorough 
an^l  a  difficult,  and  therefore  expensive  first  hoeing,  by  which  all  its 
advantages  are  neutralized. 

If  the  soil  be  very  tenacious  and  Avct,  on  the  one  band,  insects  are 
thus  very  much  sheltered,  and  so  get  the  upper  hand  and  inflict  serious 
injury — grubs,  for  instance,  cannot  be  collected,  as  can  easily  be  done 
after  the  plow;  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  case,  a  crust  is  very  a])t  to 
form,  especially  in  case  of  rain,  which  impedes  the  access  of  air  to  the 
young  germ  leaves,  and  either  thus  chokes  them  or  mechanically  j)rc- 
vents  their  coming  up.  This  crust  must  then  be  quickly  broken  up  with 
a  harrow  or  spike  roller,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  satisfactory 
coming  up  of  the  plants  can  thus  be  efi'ccted  in  all  cases. 

Many  farmers  prefer  therefore  to  break  up  and  pulverize  the  land  in 
Spring  by  means  of  a  cultivator,  without  exposing  too  great  a  surface  to 
the  wind,  by  which  it  would  be  drietl  up.  For  this  purpose  also  the 
seed  harrow,  as  it  is  called,  or  Horsky's  gang-plow,  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  accomplishes  a  good  deal  with  light  draught,  and 
turns  over  and  pulverizes  only  the  uppermost  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  according  as  the  progress  of  the  sowing  requires. 

Still  heavier  ground  must,  however,  be  prepared  in  Spring  by  plowing, 
whereby  the  upper  portion  is  rendered  dry  and  sufficientl}'  mellow  to 
give  a  suitable  seed-bed.  Mr.  Lynes,  of  England,  particularly  recom- 
mends, for  this  purpose,  Hancock's  patent  pulverizer  plow,  which  is  of 
extraordinary  efficiency,  and  reduces  the  heaviest  soil  to  a  fine  crumbly 
condition. 

The  treatment  of  the  land  in  Spring  depends,  as  has  been  already  said, 
entirely  on  condition;  light,  mellow,  and  even  mucky  soils  may  be  pre- 
pared with  less  outlay  of  time  and  labor  than  heavier  ones.  But,  how- 
ever various  the  views  of  beet  growers  may  be  on  this  point,  that  is  to 
say,  as  regards  the  means  to  the  end,  all  agree  upon  this,  that  the  con- 
ditions for  a  favorable  plant  and  for  the  future  growth  of  the  beet  must 
be  secured,  namely:  a  deep  loosening  of  the  soil,  which  admits  of  a  deep 
reaching,  unobstructed  growth  of  roots,  and  a  proper  degree  of  fineness 
and  looseness  of  the  surface  soil,  which  permits  the  access  of  sufficient 
air  and  moisture  to  sujiply  the  requisite  nutriment  to  the  young  plants. 
It  is  therefore  in<lispensable,  efipecially  in  hot  climates,  to  let  the  harrow 
follow  immediately  after  the  implement  employed  for  loosening  the  soil, 
and  if  possible  to  attach  it  to  the  plow  or  cultivator,  and  furthermore,  to 
deposit  the  seed  immediately  on  the  freshly  prepared  grounil,  the  sow- 
ing  machine  following  immediately  after  the  cultivator.  The  roller 
comes  next,  and  presses  the  earth  on  the  seed  and  levels  the  surface. 
The  seed  is  thus  put  into  the  ground  while  still  moist,  and  it  is  prevented 
from  drying  up.  Should  the  ground  be  left  unharrowed  and  only  rolled, 
a  very  lai-ge  surface,  in  consequence  of  its  inequalities,  would  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  it  wo\ild  dry  quickly,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be, 
at  the  least,  a  verj'  much  retarded  and  scanty  coming  up  of  the  seed. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  sowing. 

Upon  this  point  the  most  various  opinions  prevail  among  farmers. 
That  is,  indisputably,  the  most  suitable  time  which  effects  the  quickest 
possible  coming  up  of  the  seed  ami  insures  the  strong  subsequent  growth 
of  the  young  jdant.  On  this  subject  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  ground 
is  first  to  be  considered. 

Without  moisture  the  seed  cannot  come  up  at  all,  but  while  some  are 
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anxious  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  upper  surface  «oi;.  ^«^^^^^/.^^f^i?,' 
much  as  possible,  others  positively  insist  upon  PjtU"?  f «  ^f^;^?  ^'th 
drv  earth      The  latter  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  dij  ea  m 
arranges  itself  better  aroSud  and  upon  the  seeds  th-  -oist  Uxn^  ^^ 
and  60  immediately  affords  standing  ground  for  the  >o^"g    ,°^^^'^^^J 
dry  seed  bed  is  moreover  preferable  in  case  ""F^P^'^,^^'^.^ ^.?;//^7,  ,f; 
which  will  lie  without  injury  and  without  ^^rminatrng  until  '  ""  «^^»;«^ 
and  then  will  come  up  uniformly;  whereas,  such  seed  '^^^^^  f  ^'\"^^ 
would  indeed  begin  to  germinate,  but  not  f  r^^g^^ ^"^"^^^'.^^^^^^^^^ 
case   of  lonff  continued  heat  ensuing,  would  run   great  risk,  eitbei    oi 
som^rng  altogether,  or  of  coming  up  stunted.     If,  however  the  seed  ha^ 
been  n^epared   in   a  way  which  we  shall     ust  now  describe,  so  that  it 
will  come  up  under  all  circumstances  within  a  few  days,  a  somewhat 
^ofst^ruHaci;  sc^ilseems  to   me  to   deserve  ^he  preference  beca^s^^ 
cannot   even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  diy  "P  f^^^^"^ 
aXat  depth  but  that  the   little  roots,  which  m  a  few  days  go  doxvn  as 
LSch  as  tlvo  inches  into  the  soil,  may  find,  in  the  T-t-e  wh  c^^^^ 
rontiins  the  assurance  of  a  prosperous  growth.     Ihis  di>ing  "P  °^"/*^ 
aCay    be  confined  to  the  surlace  and  will  be  in  exact  P-POJ^-n  to  the 
lnn<«.no8s  of  the  soil      The  more  solid  and  even  the  surface,  the  IcbS 
Liofs\r;e^4pott:s.-and  since,  under  the  best  ^-^^^-;-^' ^^IZ^ 
is  always  rolled  after  sowing  the  beets,  there  is  but  little  opportunity 

^^  ThVTempl'rat^re  of  the  earth  and  air  has  also,  evidently,  a  great 
influtceTtbe  moisture  of  the  -ih  Since  the  mean  tj.peratuieoi 
our  country  (Germany)  is  between  8°  and  10°  11.,  wbiic  tne  mcau 
?emperaturJof  the  soil  somewhat  lower  or  higher,  according  o  its 
mXnic'l  condition,  is  usually  some  degrees  ^;^^^:^^^jl 
the  ground  does  not  proceed  very  rapidly.  According  to  the  Gar c^^^^^^^^^ 
U.|Hde  (December. ghtoentuna.^^^^^^ 

^et^rovaVmTdrtTe'a^slday;  on  the  --nd  day  tbee.n.  became 
dry  to  the  depth  of  one  tenth  ot  an  moh,  and  the  deeper  it    """"o^y 

18°  E.,  which  never  occurs  in  Spimg,  at  a  aepm  o ^  ^  ^  trround 

inches      With  the  temperature  usually  prevailing  in  Spung  the  giouna 

below.  The  whole  question,  as  ?^^^^;^j^^^^^,7^f  J.V'^f '.^  prepared  that 
for  the  seed.  ^-"%",n,  ^^  ,,^I^^Uain  a  depth' of  two  inches,  m  from 
the  young  root  of  the  P  f"^f '^^'^^^^^.^i,,  the  alhrmative,  we  may  safely 
eight  to  ten  days?     It  this  ^^,2"''^'*:''  .V.-eo  soil  plows  up  mellow  and 

The  degree  of  mo.sture  of  '^•'.-"''^Xrees  bo  power  of  ubsorhing 
■'''^rr^Dr  thK"le:fh'fou,:!^"a;;«h:j;:.'t'  o  J'or  of  d,.ferent  Uiud, 
rfTanJ,  a:oM.osI,d  to  the  evaporation  from  them,  to  bo  a.  loUo«». 
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Percentage  of 
water  ab- 
sorbed. 


Percentage  of 
water  evapo- 
rated in  four 
hours  at  18.7 
deg.  C. 


Sharp  .«nnd 

Coarser  or  calcareous  sand 
Light  loam 

Medium  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay 

Pine  calcareous  earth 

Mucky  soil  (humus) 


25 
29 
40 


88.4 
75.y 
52 


50 


fil 
70 


85 
90 


45.7 


34.9 
31.3 


28 
20.5 


The  evaporation   thus   shows  plainly  an   inverse   proportion   to  the 
absorbing  power.  ^ 

The  time  of  sowing  depends,  therefore,  in  great  degree,  on  the  char- 
aeter  of  soil;  a  sandy  or  ligl.t  friable  soil  dries  more  quickly  and  is  also 
easierto  work  than  a  heavier  one— for  instance,  a  clay  soil.  In  such  a  soil 
there  is  in  dry  weather  frequently  a  bad  stand,  since  it  becomes  lumpy 
and  the  seed  is  not  brought  sufficiently  into  contact  with  the  earth 
^  In  the  second  place,  the  air  contained  in  the  soil  exercises  an  essential 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  seed,  since  it  is  contained  in  apprecia- 
ble quantity  in  the  ground,  penetrates  all  its  interstices,  and  is  there 
available  to  the  seed. 

It  has  been  found  that  one  quarter  of  the  space  of  the  cultivated  sur- 
^ce  ,8  filled  with  air  A  cubic  foot  of  pulverized  soil,  which  at  least  is 
-within  the  reach  of  the  beet  plant,  contains,  therefore,  one  quarter  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  air,  and  one  morgen,  plowed  twelve  inches  deep,  contains 
BIX  thousand  throe  hundred  and  ninety  cubic  feet  of  air.  Should  the 
soil  not  be  m  a  finely  pulverized  condition,  it  will  contain  too  much  air 
ui  which  the  root,  whose  natural  position  is  in  the  ground,  finds  no 
nourishment,  and  starves.  Moreover,  the  finer  the  soil  is  pulverized 
the  better  does  it  protect  the  seed  from  extreme  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  by  the  same  means  is  the  radiation  of  too  much  heat  pre- 
vented Dr.  Grouven  narrates  an  interesting  experiment  (in  the  Joiir- 
Pnlt  vV'f  ^'^^ooof'^l.^^'  V^^  Promotion  of  ihe  Beet  Sugar  Induntry, 
rart  ACI  p.  328)  which  shows  that  the  strongest  and  finest  plants 
were  pi-oduced  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  loosened  to  the 
aepth  of  an  inch  (as  by  hoeing)  every  three  days. 

Finally,  the  air  and  the  ground  must  contain 'suflScient  heat  for  the 
seeds  to  germinate.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  begin  the  cultivation 
Whenever  the  soil  in  Spring  has  attained  a  steady  degree  of  heat  Ko 
Other  rule  can  be  given,  since  the  quality  of  the  land,  its  position,  the 
met^'orological  conditions,  etc.,  in  every  locality,  must  control.  The 
beet  grower  must  carefully  observe  nature  and  learn  her  rules 
.«r?i"i  ^.•P^«^'-^';«'^3,  on  his  extensive  estates  in  Southern  Kussia,  has 
established  the  rule  that  beet  sowing  shall  begin  on  the  day  on  which 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  heat,  obtained  by  daily  noting  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  layer  of  soil,  from  the  time  of  the  ground  attain- 
ing  a  temperature  above  P  11,  amounts  to  80°  R.  For  this  purpose  a 
thermometer,   which   is   buried   in   the  ground   to  the   depth  of  four 
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werschock  (seven  inches),  is  observed  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 

ttie  reading  recorded. 

Figure  1  gives  a  graphical  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth  for 

four  years.     The  figures  at  the  top  indicate  the  day  of  the  month,  tlios© 

at  the  left  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  Hoaumur's  scale: 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  fig- 
ure, that  the  cultivation  had 
begun  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, in  the  years  eighteen 
hundred  and  fiftj^-six  to  eigh- 
teen hundi'ed  and  fift^'-nine, 
00  the  twentj'-second,  eigh- 
teenth, twenty-sixth,  and 
twenty-first  of  April.  The 
drawing  shows  also  an  almost 
constant  increase  of  the 
warmth  of  the  ground  after 
1°  R.,  which  proves  that,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  sowing 
may  begin  by  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  frequently  even  by 
the  fourteenth,  as  experience 
has  proved.  A  similar  course 
of  observation  ought  surely  to 
commend  itself  to  every  re- 
flecting farmer,  as  likely  to 
give  efficient  aid  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  appear  to  me,  however, 
to  be  in  this  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  favorable 
seed  time  two  points  not  nutfi- 
ciently  explained,  namely: 
First,  why  precisely  80'  of 
heat  was  taken  as  the  rule, 
whereas,  experience,  wliich  is 
here  alone  to  decide,  requires 
not  so  much  the  attainment  of 
this  total,  but  rather  a  con- 
stant increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  successful  seeding; 
and  secondly,  why  the  ther- 
mometer is  sunk  seven  inches 
in  the  ground.  The  warmth 
of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of 
seven  inches  seems  to  me  to 
have  very  little  relation  to 
heat  affecting  the  seed  in  tiie 
firrtt  days  of  its  growth,  since 
the  seed  lies  only  thi-ee  ft)urth8 
of  an  inch  below  the  surlaco, 
and  the  young  plant  rt-quires 
__^ several   dayb  before  its  roots 

reach  such  a  depth. 
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II  tlio  thermometer  bo  put  in  the  pronnd  only  two  or  three  inches, 
the  diplh  iillairRMl  l.y  the  root  alter  ei;jjht  days  of  growth,  it  would  bo 
BAfvY  to  heiriii  sowini;  when  the  nicun  temperature  has  attained  to  about 
5°  or  6°  R.  of  constant  grounrl  heat.  If,  however,  tho  temperature  of 
the  soil  in  tho  morninpj  is  uh)ne  to  be  taken  as  the  tost,  tlie  samo 
remarl<ublo  circumstance  might  then  occur,  which  I  myself  actually 
oxporienced  in  18(51,  the  boot  seed  germinating  and  the  plants  coming 
u)>,  although  the  temjteraturo  of  tho  earth  at  0  A.  M.  was  0°  or  even  1° 
below,  at  which  no  ]>lant  can  grow.  In  this  case,  however,  the  young 
plant  grow  only  under  tho  induenco  of  the  day's  heat  which  was  im- 
parteti  to  the  soil;  during  the  low  temperature  of  the  night  its  growth 
stood  still,  until  the  soil  was  again  warmed  by  tho  rising  sun.  It  is 
nocessar}'  thoreforo  to  base  all  such  observations  on  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  tho  earth  obtained  in  a  more  judicious  way.  Tho  mean  tem- 
])oraiuro  will  bo  ascertained  if  wo  add  together  the  temperatures  of 
eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  two  in  tho  afternoon,  and  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  divide  the  sura  by  three.  For  example,  let  the  morning 
reailing  of  the  thermometer  be  0°  li.,  of  the  afternoon  10°,  and  of  tho 
evening  8°,  tho  sum  1^°  divided  by  three  gives  6°  as  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test.  If  this  mean  tempera- 
ture be  constant,  the  soil  will  usually  have  attained  a  condition  in 
which  it  may  easily  bo  plowed  and  cultivated  Under  such  circum- 
stances tillage  would  begin  some  days  earlier  than  the  table  indicates; 
and  since  early  planting  is  not  only  an  essential  condition  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  beet  crop,  but  also  by  tho  early  growth  of  the  young 
plant  and  its  subsequent  healthy  development  warrants  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  better  quality  of  product,  earlier  sowing  is  for  these  reasons 
strongly  to  be  recommended,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 

Heat  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  germination.  By  tho  heat- 
giving  power  of  the  sun's  rays  the  whole  vegetable  world  is  awakened 
in  .Spring  to  new  life  and  new  activity;  everywhere  the  sap  of  the  plant 
wells  up  and  rises  and  pushes  forth  germs  and  leaves,  buds  and  blos- 
soms. Even  tho  earth-worm  is  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  his 
Winter  sleep  and  attraeted  to  tho  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  magical 
crtoct  of  warmth.  So  iloes  heat  exercise  a  magic  power  over  every- 
thing; antl  by  it  moisture  and  air,  whoso  powers  seemed  before  to  slum- 
ber, arc  roused  to  vigorous  activity.  Tho  question  occurs,  whether  the 
beet  grower  might  not  be  aided  in  his  efforts,  to  attain  quickly  and  in 
all  cases  a  good  start  for  his  seed,  by  means  of  artificial  heat. 

Wo  sow  good  beet  seed  in  Spring,  and  it  remains  usually'  from  ten  to 
cloven  days  at  a  ground  temperature  of  from  9*^  to  10°  R.  before  coming 
up.  It  requires  thoreforo  in  general  (10x10—)  100  up  to  (11x10=) 
110"*  aggregate  temperature  (';  to  develop  naturally.  If  we  can,  how- 
ever, let  a  part  of  this  heat,  in  connection  with  tho  necessary  moisture, 
take  clb'ct  on  the  beet  seed  before  sowing,  we  may  almost  conclude  that 
we  can  to  tho  same  extent  accelerate  its  coming  up.  Beet  seeds,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  a  heat  of  10^  K.  in  the  presence  of  moisture  during  five 
days,  and  then  immediately  sown,  should  come  up  in  five  days  in- 
stead of  ten,  provided  that  tho  earth  also  has  a  temperature  of  10". 
Hastening  the  coming  up  of  tho  seed  is  of  great  advantage,  since 
the  young  beet  plants  grow  quickly  in  advance  of  the  weeds,  and  this 
very  much  lightens  the  labor  of  keeping  the  fields  clean,  since  their 


time 


(1)  The  term  a^jrrogato  tr>mporaturo  (Warmemenffen)  indicates  the  product  of  heat  and 
ne  --^  degrees  ol  the  iberrnumetcr  x  day.-. 
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fresh  green  rows  show  plainly  on  the  land  while  still  free  from  weeds. 
A  similar  result  will  be  attained  by  keeping  the  seeds,  moistened,  for 
three  days  at  a  temperature  of  17°  R.,  since  the  time  and  temperature 
of  germination  are  always  in  inverse  proportion;  a  diminution  of  the 
time  occupied  in  germination  involves  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
heat  supplied.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  time  of  germination  has  its  limit 
in  practice;  that  we  must  always  onlj^  supply  such  a  measure  of  heat 
in  the  time  required  as  is  consistent  with  the  conditions  ol'  plant  life. 
The  product  of  time  and  temperature  must  always  be  about  100  to  110" 
E.,  the  aggregate  temperature  which  the  seed  requires,  conformably  to 
the  positive  results  of  experiment,  in  order  to  the  normal  development 
of  the  plant;  and  it  is  likewise  established,  that  we  may  safely  apply 
one  half  of  this  aggregate  temperature  to  the  seed,  out  of  the  ground 
before  sowing. 

Having  now  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  time  of  sowing,  we 
must  consider  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Seeds,  under  the  agencies  that 
we  have  been  considering,  develop  germs;  in  the  germ,  however,  the 
plant  is  contained  from  the  very  beginning,  the  different  kinds  of  cells 
are  already  formed;  seeds  of  the  same  kind  must  therefore  produce  the 
same  or  similar  plants.  A  good  seed  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  a  good  sugar  beet.  The  seed  of  a  turnip  reproduces  a  turnip 
plant;  in  the  seed  of  a  fodder  beet  is  contained  the  embryo  of  a  plant, 
which  will  yield  but  little  sugar;  and  so  the  seed  of  a  beet,  itself  rich 
in  sugar,  will  transmit  the  properties  of  the  parent  plant,  and  special 
care  should  therefore  be  given  by  sugar  manufacturers,  to  obtaining 
seeds  from  beets  abounding  in  sugar,  although  many  will  not  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  of  such  hereditary  transmission. 

To  those  sugar  manufacturers  who  deny  this  fact,  I  would  remark, 
that  very  many  kinds  of  beets  evidently  exist,  every  one  of  which  has 
retained  its  characteristic  properties  for  centuries.  The  fodder  beet  is 
always  but  slightly  saccharine,  even  upon  the  best  sugar  beet  soil.  The 
apple  furnishes  a  convincing  proof  of  the  wide  differences  that  may 
occur  in  the  vaiieties  of  the  same  species  of  plant  reproduced  by  seed, 
for  its  juice  usually  contains  from  ten  to  eleven  per  cent  of  sugar,  and 
yet  one  variety  in  the  same  climate  may  contain  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  an  amount  thus  about  fifty  per  cent  higher;    and  yet 

it  is  still  an  apple.  ,        ,         ,      •         ^  j 

In  this,  I  by  no  means  desire  to  maintain  that  the  selection  ot  a  good 
seed  will'  under  all  circumstances,  insure  a  good  sugary  beet,  since  this 
indeed  depends  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  manuring,  the 
course  of  cropping,  and  the  influence  of  climate;  but  I  consider  it 
important  to  commend  the  point  to  closer  attention,  since  I  believe  it 
necessarily  to  result,  from  comparative  trials  directed  to  this  question 
and  extending  over  many  years,  that  the  best  seed  always  produces  the 
best  beets.  Extensive  experiments  have  indeed  shown  me  that  bad  beets 
may  be  produced  even  from  good  seed,  if  the  soil  and  the  manure  be  not 
adapted  to  sugar  beets,  and  that  indifferent  seed  may  produce  better 
beets  from  a  better  soil.  From  this  it  has  been  sought  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  seed  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  quality  ot  the 
beets  produced,  but  in  my  opinion  such  an  inference  is  <=^^\\^-^jy  [^cor- 
rect  because  the  conditions  wore  not  the  same,  and  that  all  that  can 
fairly  be  held  to  follow  is  that  the  land,  or  its  chemical  and  physical 
condition,  together  with  the  manure,  are  the  most  influential  agcnt«;  and 
that  even  the  best  varieties  may  degenerate  under  adverse  influences. 
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Lot,  then,  c.ich  manufaotiircr,  to  whom  it  is  of  importftnce  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  his  soil  upon  the  different  vjirieties  of  beets,  make 
the  experimefjt  "with  ilifferent  kinds  of  seed  in  the  same  field,  deposit  the 
seed  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  depth,  cultivate  precisely  alike,  and 
at  harvest  make  an  accurate  examination  of  fitly  beets  of  equal  size  of 
each  variety,  so  as  to  obtain  a  mean  average  result  from  which  to  decide 
as  to  the  iicst  variety  for  his  localit}-.  This  is  a  simple,  practical  way 
to  accom])li8h  the  desired  result  without  expense. 

I  may  further  remark  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  test  the  vitality 
of  the  soed  in  deciding  as  to  its  quality.  Two-year-old  seed,  for  example, 
germinates  much  more  slowly  than  that  only  one  year  obi;  ami  if  wo 
should  have  a  mixtuic  of  the  two,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
seed  would  como  up  very  unequally.  B}'  trying  a  few  seeds  it  may  easily 
be  determined. 

The  size  of  the  seed  seems,  also,  to  be  not  without  influence;  the 
bigger  the  seed  the  stronger  the  young  plant.  Seed  which  has  not 
attained  its  full  development  is  not  likely  to  pro<luce  perfect  plants. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  vegetables;  and  in  the  animal  kingdom,  also, 
the  parents  transmit  their  characteristics  to  their  offspring. 

The  so-called  seed  of  the  beet  has  a  peculiar  rough  appearance,  and 
consists  of  a  shell,  or  thick  capsule,  in  which  are  contained  several  (from 
three  to  five)  little  separate  kernels  covered  with  a  brown  skin;  and 
from  each  of  which  a  plant  is  developed.  Nature  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  provided  that,  in  all  cases,  at  least  one  beet  shall  spring  up  when- 
ever one  of  these  seed  capsules  falls  into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  germinates,  a  scale  conies  oft'  iVom  the  capsule,  and  permits  the 
root  to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  leaf  germ  to  grow 
upward,  in  doing  which  it  frequently,  if  very  lightly  covered,  raisi-s  the 
shell  with  it  from  the  earth.  We  sometimes  suppl}-  the  rvquisitis  for 
gorniination  to  the  seed  in  Spring,  before  putting  it  into  the  ground,  in 
order  to  induce  its  coming  u[i  more  quickly  and  certainly.  We  supply 
to  the  seed  the  necessary  moisture  and  heat  b}"  soaking  it  in  water,  or 
b}'  moistening  it  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  10*  to  lb"  R.  It  is 
evident  that  the  seed  requires  this  moisture,  for  it  takes  up  the  equiva- 
lent of  its  own  weight  of  water  (that  is,  one  hundred  per  cent,  some- 
times, indeed,  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent.)  We  can  even 
cfl'ect,  in  this  way,  supplying  also  the  requisite  heat,  the  complete  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  without  putting  it  in  earth.  Soaking  in  plain 
water  entails,  however,  certain  disadvantages.  If  we  examine  the  water 
in  which  the  seed  is  soaked,  we  find  that  it  soon  becomes  brown;  the 
water  has,  therefore,  dissolved  some  substances  from  the  seed — has 
actually  macerated  it.  If  we  jionr  off  this  brown  water  and  let  it  stand 
exposed  to  heat,  it  soon  gives  off  the  smell  of  ammonia,  proving  that  the 
wafer  has  soaked  out  nitrogenous  matter,  which  nature  has  evidently 
stored  in  the  seeil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  germ.  This  seems 
to  prove  at  least  its  being  easily  soluble.  The  3'oung  jilant  will,  more- 
over, be  correspondingly  wtuker,  and  of  a  paler  color,  from  seed  that  has 
been  soaked  in  water;  and  the  longer  the  action  of  the  water  has  con- 
tinued, the  more  evideiitl}-  will  this  he  the  case.  After  soaking  three  or 
four  days  the  diflerence  is  plainly  seen.  I  know  of  many  experiments 
where  almost  an  entire  failure  of  growth  was  brought  about  by  repeated 
soaking  of  the  seed,  and  consequent  extraction  of  its  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. There  is,  also,  another  objection,  fVom  the  fact  that  seeds  soaked 
in  water  very  quickly  dry,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water  leaves  them 
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even  dryer  than  before.     Such  seeds,  therefore,  frequontlv  perish  in  dry 
soil  or  lu  a  continuance  of  warm  weather.  ^ 

The  evils  which  ensue  from  soakin^r  in  p„ro  water  may  easily  be 
avoided  by  moistening  the  seed  witii  liquid  manure  or  urine  Liquid 
manure,  m  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  salts  wliich  it  contains,  can 
dissolve  but  httle  trom  the  seed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  completely  im- 
pre<;nate8  it  with  its  fertilizin<,^  material,  so  that  the  youni,'  plants  from 
seeds  so  treated  appear  decidedly  stronger  and  darker  in  color  More 
over,  the  seed  is  not  rendered  liable  to  dry  up  by  this  steep,  but  in  con- 
sequence ot  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  saline  substances  which 
It  contains,  always  continues  moist.  Experience  seems,  therefore  to 
show  that  soaking  for  two  or  three  days,  at  16°  E  best  pro 
motes  the  coming  up  of  the  seed.  In  experiments,  seeds' soaked  two 
and  three  days  came  up,  under  unfavorable  conditions,  on  the  seventh 
day,  while  those  soaked  four,  five,  and  six  days  did  not  come  up  until 
the  eighth  and  ninth  day. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  this  plan  of  soaking,  that  it  is  un- 
natural. To  those  who  are  inclined  to  maintain  this  opiliion,  I  will  only 
suggest  that  the  beet  seed  upon  the  plant  becomes  ripe  in  Autumn  and 
in  Its  natural  state,  growing  wild,  then  falls  off,  and,  lying  in  the  'n-'ound 
during  the  Winter,  takes  up  the  necessary  moisture  to  enable  it  to  grow 
strongly  in  the  Spring.  Nature  shows  this  on  the  beet  seed  field  that 
has  been  lett  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  what  do  we  do?  We  gather 
the  seed  and  lay  it  up  in  a  dry  place  until  Spring.  It  is  evident  it  must 
become  dry,  and  I  ask,  therefore,  is  it  unnatural  to  supply  to  the  seed 
the  moisture  of  which  it  has  been  deprived?  The  only  question,  then, 
is  as  to  the  choice  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is  to  be  moistened,  and  the 
liquid  manure  is  to  he  recommended  because  it  is  the  most  suitable  which 
the  farmer  has  at  command,  and  in  my  experiments,  proved  superior  to 
all  artificial  preparations. 

In  Dr.  Grouven's  experiments,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-sevea 
the  best  results  were  obtained  by  a  use  of  the  following,  out  of  a  lar^-e 
number  of  materials:  * 

Guano  (used  for  drying  the  seeds  after  soaking  in  water). 

Nitric  acid  (1  part  in  100  of  water). 

Strong  liquid  manure,  especially  by  the  use  of  saltpeter,  for  coatino- 
the  seed  after  soaking.  * 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  I  experimented,  with  the  foUowino- 
results:  * 

I  rine  and  water  equal  parts.  One  hundre<l  per  cent  germinated. 
Seven  days  after  sowing,  the  plants  were  stronger  and  darker  colored 
than  those  steeped  in  water. 

Solution  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  of  a  strength  of  2°  Beaume. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  came  up  in  seven  days. 

Nitric  acid  (1  part  to  100  of  water).  Twenty-five  per  cent  came  upi, 
weaker,  in  nine  daj's. 

Saltpeter  solution  (5  to  100).  Eightj'-five  per  cent  came  up,  stronger, 
in  seven  days. 

I  would,  however,  further  observe,  that  the  seed  in  the  saline  sola- 
tions  employed  sank  on  the  third  day,  while  those  in  jjure  water  con- 
tinued to  float — a  plain  proof  that  they  had  in  this  time  absorbed  a 
large  portion  of  the  specifically  heavier  salts. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  which  the  seed  absorbs  depends  also  on  the 

47— («^) 
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temperaturo.     Iliiberlandt  states  that  the  seed,  after  twenty-four  hours 
itccping,  absorbed  water  as  follows: 

At    3.76°  R 69  percent. 

At     8.3G°  R ''1   percent. 

At  1240°  Jv ^5  percent. 

At  14.08°  J{ 3'  percent. 

Coating  the  seed  steeped  in  manure  water  may  prove  beneficial  if  sub- 
stances are  employed  which  are  not  too  powerful,  and,  therefore,  inju- 
rious to  germination.  Saltpeter  gives  good  results;  and  pulverized  limo 
has  also  proved  beneficial,  especially  in  destroying  insects. 

I  soweil,  on  May  sixteenth,  six  seed  grains  which  had  been  steeped 
twenty-four  hours  in  urine,  and  then  coated  with  charcoal  dust;  and  the 
same  number  similarly  steeped,  but  not  dried  with  charcoal  dust.  From 
the  former,  on  May  twenty-first,  nine  plants  had  come  up;  on  the 
twenty-second,  thirteen;  and,  on  the  twenty-third,  two  more,  making 
fifteen  in  all.  From  the  latter  there  were,  on  the  twenty-first,  five 
plants;  on  the  twenty-second,  eight;  on  the  twenty-third,  thirteen.  It 
thence  follows  that  the  seed  kernels  treated  with  charcoal  dust  pro- 
duced more  and  stronger  plants  than  witliout.  That  fifteen  plants 
Bhould  be  produced  from  six  kernels  (planted  one  fourth  inch  deep)  is 
in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  capsules.  A  large  seed  capsule  may 
produce  five  plants;  onlj'  a  single  plant  sprouts  from  a  very  small  one. 

Tliat   manuring   the   seed   by   means  of  steeping  effects   a   decidedly 
quicker  and  stronger  growth  of  the  young  plant  in  the  first  fourteen 
days  is  certain,  and  easil}-  to  be  proved  by  experiments.    The  advantage 
thus  gained  is  not  inconsiderable.     The  young  plant  quickly  outgrows 
dangers  from  insects,  and,  at  the  very  beginning,  lays  a  sure  foundation 
for  its  subsequent  growth   since  its  organs  for  absorbing  nutriment  de- 
velop   earlier  and  stronger.      Its  infauc}'  is  the  critical  period;  if  the 
young  beet  plant  once  i)asses  that,  the  battle  is  half  won.     The  most 
advantageous  method  in  practice  is,  therefore,  to  steep  the  seed  one  or 
two  days  in    manure   water;  then   to  keep  them  moistened   for  two  or 
three  days  in  thin  layers,  four  inches  deep,  in  bags  for  instance,  so  that 
an  aggregate  temperature  of  50°  R.,  by  exjtosure  for  five  days  at  a  tem- 
jKi-ature  of  10°,  or  four  days  at  a  tenij)erature  of  12°,  may  be  attained 
without  heating,     llow  important   such    treatment  is  for  effecting  the 
quick  as  well  as  certain  germination  of  the  see<l,  is  proved  by  a  com- 
parative trial  which  I  made  in  eighteen   hundred  and  sixt}-,  in  which  I 
planted,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  seeds  which  were  unprepared,  and  on 
the  eighteenth  seeds  treated  according  to  the  above  directions,  otherwise 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  side  by  side,  in  the  field.     The  un- 
prepared seed  came  up  >ray  second;  the  prepared  seed  as  soon  as  April 
twenty-sixth.     There  were  thus  twelve  days  gained  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant  by  this  treatment  of  the  seed.     If  rainy  weather  should  pre- 
vent sowing,  the  prepared  seed  may  be  kept  without  injury  as   long  as 
desired  in  cold  water  (cooled   with   ice).     The   practical   inconveniences 
are,  therefore,  not  insurmountable. 

Especial  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  seeds,  after  having  been  steeped, 
and  while  l^ing  in  small  heaps,  do  not  become  lieated,  since  this  eleva- 
tion of  temj)erature  would  impair  its  vitality.  Instead  of  steeping,  it  is 
fre(]uently  jireferred  to  spread  the  seeds  in  thin  layers,  and  to  sprinkle 
or  water  them,  in  order  to  induce  a  more  gradual,  natural  effect  on  the 
embryo.      In  this  case,  also,  the  temperature  must  not  rise  too  high. 
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The  sprinkling  may  then  bo  frequently  repeated  or  continued  during 
several  daj-s. 

Whichever  of  these  niethods  the  manufacturer  prefers,  at  all  events 
the  long  continued  practice  of  many  other  countries  sets  the  example  of 
a  similar  preparation  of  the  seed.  Humboldt,  for  instance  (Travels  in 
Equatorial  Regions,  vol.  2,  p.  2:U),  states  "that  in  America  they  leave 
the  seeds  of  the  coffee  tree,  or  the  bean  with  part  of  the  pulp  still  ad- 
hering, to  germinate  in  heaps  between  banana  leaves  for  a  space  of  five 
days,  and  do  not  plant  the  seeds  until  germinated.  Plants  reared  in  this 
way  will  stand  the  heat  of  the  sun  better  than  those  grown  bv  planting 
in  the  ordinary  wa3\" 

The  pulp,  the  berry,  and  the  banana  leaves  are  here  evidently  to  be 
considered  as  a  source  of  fertilizing  material,  which,  under  this  treat- 
ment, promotes  a  more  vigorous  growth.  The  seeds  of  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane  {sorghum  saccharatum  are  also  steejied  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  to  advantage  before  planting.  (Navara,  Travels  Around  the 
World). 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  more  importance  should  be  assigned  to  seed 
manuring  than  has  been,  commonly,  hitherto.  Seed  manuring  supplies 
directly  to  the  young  plant  the  nutritive  substances  which  it  requires 
for  its  vigorous  development,  at  the  time  it  is  just  beginning  to  grow 
and  while  its  organs  are  yet  unfit  to  seek  its  nutriment  over  u  wide 
range  of  soil.  The  vigorous  development  of  the  plant  while  young  is, 
moreover,  a  sure  guaranty  of  its  full  perfection  and  ripening,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  I  specially  refer  to  it.  An  experiment  which  1  made,  of 
covering  with  charcoal  powder  seeds  that  had  been  steeped  in  manure 
water,  gave  very  surprising  results.  It  is  known  that  charcoal  has  the 
property  of  accumulating  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  its  pores,  and 
can  thus  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  to  young  plants.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  other  substances  ma}'  prove  still  better;  and 
it  remains  a  task  for  the  agricultural  experimental  stations  to  determine 
which  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  this  purpose,  and  to  publish  the  result. 
In  order  to  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  fertilizing  material  to  adhere  to 
the  seeds,  there  might  be  a  kind  of  fluid  mucilage  made  from  potatoes, 
the  seed  kernels  sprinkled  with  it,  and  then  shoveled  over  with  fertiliz- 
ing substances.  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  seed  manuring,  as  applied  to 
beet  seeds,  seems  to  me  not  yet  to  have  been  sufficiently  tested,  and 
these  observations  are  designed  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Having  now  considered  how  the  seed  may  best  be  prepared,  let  us 
inquire  as  to  the  necessary  quantity  for  sowing  a  given  area. 

A  Prussian  morgen,  (')  according  to  its  quality,  is  set  with  beet  plants 
at  distances  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  each  way.  There  are, 
therefore,  on  one  morgen: 

At    12   inches  apart  =  111  square    inches  to  a  plant,  25,5G0    plants. 

13  "  "  =  169  "  "  "  "  21,780  " 

14  "  "  =   19G  "  "  "  "  18,000  " 

15  "  "  =  225  "  "  "  "  10,5G0  " 

16  "  "  =  256  "  "  "  "  14,580  " 

17  "  "  =  289  "  "  "  "  12,960  " 

18  "  "  =  324  "  "  "  "  11,520  " 

(1)  The  morgan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  context,  =  2.5,5(50  .«qimrn  fivt,  and  i\w  Prussinn 
foot  being  1.02972  foot  Engli-ih  (or  squared  =  about  1.06)  makes  one  morgen  —  .6219  of  aa 
English  acre.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may  theroforo  bo  called  Hve  oiglilhs  of  an 
acre,  or  eight  morgen  =  live  acres. — 2Va/w. 
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If  we  take  even  the  largest  number,  that  is,  25,560  plants  per  morgen, 
it  will  require  a  corresponding  number  of  seeds,  capable  of  producing 
two  to  four  plants  each.  And  since  it  takes  tifteen  to  sixteen  thousand 
seeds  to  weigh  a  pound,  we  shduld  require,  at  the  most,  two  pounds,  it 
the  theoretical  quantity  would  suffice. 

In  practice,  we  take  ten  pounds  of  seed  to  the  morgen,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  grains,  which,  at  only  two  plants  to  each 
seed,  would  give  three  hundred  thousand  plants,  which,  at  twelve  inches 
apart,  is  ten  times  more  than  theoretically  necessary,  and  at  sixteen 
inches  apart,  as  much  as  twenty  times  more. 

The  reason  for  using  so  much  seed  is,  briefly,  that  part  of  the  seeds 
have  lost  their  vitality,  and  part  are  not  planted  at  a  proper  depth  in 
the  ground;  a  point  of  great  importance,  which  we  shall  consider  here- 

iifter.  ,,  ,  ,  .      I      i 

The  seed  also  frequently  suffers,  as  well  as  the  tender,  sweet  plant 
germs,  from  insects  in  the  ground;  for  we  find  the  fewest  plants  m  those 
cases  in  which  the  seed  comes  up  late,  having  been  retarded  by  unfavor- 
able weather,  and  the  largest  number  when  the  seed  is  most  quickly 
developed  into  a  vigorous  plant.  _  -i      f  +i 

In  France  they  steep  the  seed  on  this  account,  m  the  oil  ot  tlie 
camelina  sativa  (gold  of  pleasure),  the  smell  of  which  protects  the  seed 
as  well  as  the  plants  from  the  ravages  of  insects.     (Cosmos,  part   -o, 

page  085.)  ,  -j.       v       a 

The  o-reatest  reason  for  the  employment  of  so  large  a  quantity  ot  seed 
in  practice,  is  however,  that  by  sowing  thickly  in  clusters,  there  not 
only  seems  to  be  a  strong  growth,  but  it  gives  also  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  seeds  and  young  plants  for  insects  to  prey  upon,  as  even 
these  greedy  creatures  are  not  able  to  devour  entirely;  whereas,  it  we 
fcow  more  sparingly,  many  missed  places  in  the  field  may  be  expected 

Although  it  would  accordingly  seem,  as  far  as  now  known,  to  be  the 
best  economy  to  waste  the  beet  seed  to  a  certain  extent,  still  this  does 
not  prevent  attempting  to  attain  the  same  results  by  simpler  means. 
There  is  here  certainly  sufficient  employment  for  a  calculating  mind. 

The  time  required  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  bears,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  temperature;  it  is  shorter 
in  bio-her,  longer  in  lower  temperatures.  But  an  exact  proportion 
between  these  two  factors  never  appears  in  practice,  since  the  product 
of  time  and  degrees  of  mean  temperature,  the  aggregate  temperature 
required  for  germination,  is  a  very  variable  number.  For  example, 
accordinir  to  Friedrich  Haberhmdt,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  3°./G  it., 
b.ct  seed  germinated  in  twenty-two  days;  whereas,  germination  was 
equally  advanced  at  8°.36,  in  nine  days,  at  12°.49,  in  three  and  three 
quarter  days,  and  at  14°.80,  in  three  and  three  quarter  days;  from  which 
are  obtained  aggregate  temperatures,  differing  very  much  in  amount, 
viz:  82°.72,  75°.24,  4G°.8,  and  55°.8,  respectively. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  unequal  depth  at  which  the  beet  seeds  are 
deposited  in  the  earth,  greatly  affects  their  coming  up,  and  that  we  are, 
in  consequence,  compelled  to  use  an  excessive  quantity  of  seed.  The 
many  missed  places  in  the  field,  amounting  to  from  five  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  appear  very  frequently  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  too  deep  deposit  of  the  seed.  The  following  examples  furnish  a  key 
to  the  determination  of  the  most  proper  depth  for  sowing: 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1860,  at  2  p.  xM.,  at  a  temperature  of  12° E.,  twenty 
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beet  seeds  were  planted  at  each  of  the  depths  stated  in   tlio   following- 
table:  "^ 


DATE. 


>.  UMBER  OF  Plants  that  had  comk  up  at  the 

SEVKKAL    DATES,  KROM    TWENTY    SEEDS   PLANTED, 
AT  EACH  OF  THE  DEPTHS  STATED. 


14   inch. 


March  31. 
April      1 . 


]4  inch. 


9. 
10. 


1 
1 
3 
14 
39 
51 
62 
53 
53 


6 
13 
26 
32 
40 
50 
62 
69 
71 
71 
71 


%   inch. 


10 
17 
30 
40 
44 
47 
49 
54 
57 
57 
57 


1  inch. 


17 
30 
37 
41 
45 
54 
56 
56 
57 
CO 


VA  inch. 


2 
8 
16 
19 
24 
30 
32 
37 
40 
42 


Remark.— The  plants  from  the  K  inch  .mowing,  were  very  small,  and  those  from  \\4 
inch,  poor  and  >K-kly  The  plants  from  the  K  inch  sowing,  were  the  finest  and  strongest. 
Ihose  Irom  %  and  1  mch,  were  nearly  as  fine. 


Dr, 
exDer 


Grouven  made,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  two,  the  following 
iments  on  the  depth  of  sowing,  which  entirely  agree  with  my  pre- 
vious experiments,  and  prove  that  from  the  same  quantity  of  beet  seed, 
the  more  numerous  and  stronger  |. hints  will  be  produced,  the  less  the 
depth  at  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  earth. 


DEPTH   OF  SOWING. 

No.  of  days 
to  the  ap- 
pearance 
of  the  first 
plant. 

Number  of  Plants  that 
had  come  up— 

In 

8  days. 

In 
12  days. 

In 

16  days. 

1  Centimetre 

5 

5M 

5K 
6K 

%-A 
10 

19 
14 
15 
15 

8 
4 

1 

23 
20 
22 
16 
17 
12 
5 

24 
21 
23 
17 
18 
14 

2  Ceiitirnetn; 

3  Centimetre 

4  Centimetre 

5  Centimetre 

7  Centimetre 

9  Centimetre  

From  the  first  table  it  appears  that  from  one  grain  of  seed  there  were 
produced  from — 


The  depth  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch.... 

The  depth  of  one  half  an  inch 

The  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  de|)lh  of  one  inch. 


2.G5  j)lants. 
3.5.")  phmts. 
2.8G  ].lant3. 
8.       plants. 


The  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half. I   2.10  plants 
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From  Dr.  Grouvon's  experiments,  that  one  grain  of  seed  planted— 


1  centimetre  deep  produced 3  p  ants. 

5  tciitMnolre  deep  produced i   -  1'  ants. 

8  ccntiuietro  deep  produced i   ^  pli^ut. 


The  plants  from  the  deptli  of  one  to  three  centimetres  (=  ^  to  IJ 
inches)  were  always  the  most  vigorous.  (^') 

The  decidedly  most  proj.er  depth  is,  therefore,  between  one  halt  and 
one  inch,  although  in  excei.tional  cases  the  condition  ol'  the  soil  may 
sliirhlly  alter  the  result.  ,    ,       ,  ,       .  i 

At  the  same  lime  1  would  observe  that  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
too  shallow;  since  the  ditlerent  smaller  seed  kernels,  of  which  one  beet 
seed  incloses  fiom  three  to  live,  do  not  germinate  at  the  same  tmie.  If 
only  one  of  them  germinates  and  pushes  its  root  into  the  earth,  the 
opposite  end  then,  on  iis  side,  rises  as  a  result  of  a  development  of  the 
leaf,  and,  if  it  be  too  lightly  covered,  lifts  the  wbol.e  seed  vessel  out  ot 
the  ui-ound;  and  in  this  case  the  other  seeds,  in  the  remaining  cavities 
of  the  same  seed  vesstd,  are  naturally  prevented  from  germinating,  or, 
at  least,  from  developing  any  more  plants. 

Tpon  a  close  examination  of  my  table  (in  which  the  different  figures 
are  the  uniform  results  of  several  experiments),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
individual  plants  come  up  at  very  different  times;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  time  of  the  general 
coming  up  of  the  seed.  If  we  agree  to  call  the  time  of  coming  up  of 
the  se'ed,  that  at  which  as  many  plants  have  come  up  as  seeds  were 
sown,  the  seeds  then  required  to  bring  them  up — 

If  sown  \  inch  deep,  13  days  or  (13  X  12)  150°  aggregate  temperature. 
If  sown  i  inch  deep,  9  days  or  (9  X  12)  108°  aggregate  temperature. 
If  sown  3  inches  deep,  9  days  or  (9  X  12)  l(i8°  aggregate  temperature. 
If  sown  1  inch  deep,  9  days  or  (9  X  12)  108°  aggregate  temperature. 
If  sown  Id  inches  deep,  12  days  or  (12  X  12j  1 14°  aggregate  temperature. 

In  Stevens'  cxiteriment  there  came  ui»  from  forty  seeds  (rutabagas), 
at  a  temperature  of  19°  II.:  r        • 

rianted  one  inch  deep,  thirty-one  jilants  —  to  77  per  cent,  after  lour 
days  and  twelve  hours  =  85°.5  aggregate  temperature. 

i'lanted  two  inches  deep,  twenty-nine  plants  =  72  per  cent,  after  five 
days  and  eighteen  hours  =  108°.3  aggregate  tenii)erature. 

i'lanted  three  inches  deep,  twenty  plants  =  50  i)cr  cent,  after  six  days 
and  twenty-one  liours  =  13U°  aggregate  temperature. 

Planted  four  inches  deep,  ten  plants  —  25  ])er  cent,  after  eight  days 
and  eighteen  hours  =  150°  aggregate  temperature. 

The  quicker  or  more  protracted  vegetation  of  beet  seed  appears  to 
me  thereiore,  very  evidently  to  depend  upon  the  dejtth,  so  that,  in  ease 
ot  depositing  the  seed  too  deep,  it  may  not  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
break  through  the  earth.  Therefore,  when  Stevens  states  that  the 
power  develoj>ed  in  the  germination  of  a  single  seed  is  sufficient  to  lift 
two  hundred  pounds,  it  seems  to  me,  as  regards  beet  seed,  to  be  a  little 


(1)  Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  No.  91,  p.  331. 
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exaggerated.  A  layer  of  earth  four  inches  thick  and  one  foot  square 
weighs  less  than  twenty  pounds,  and  therefore  a  crust  formed  upon  stiff 
Boil  by  heavy  rain  ought  to  be  quite  easily  broken  through  just  in  one 
place  by  a  force  of  only  twenty  pounds,  which,  however,  the  germi- 
nating seed  cannot  accomplish,  although  the  soil  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  (one  quarter  of  its  bulk)  to  support  the  germ  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  Let  us,  as  practical  men,  not  rely  too  much  upon  such 
fabulous  powers. 

As  has  alreadj'  been  said,  a  uniform  depth  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  is  the  most  Axvorablc  for  the  quick  coming  up  of  the  seed,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  experience  the  uniform  depth  of  machine  sowing 
has  the  preference  over  hand  sowing,  in  which  the  seed  is  always  put 
in  at  unequal  depth. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  farmer  can  only  count  upon  seventy 
to  ninety  per  cent,  according  to  his  care  in  sowing,  the  weather,  etc., 
of  the  plant  places  that  shall  actually  produce  beets,  a  circumstance 
which  diminishes  the  j'ield  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  beets  that  a  soil  can  produce  depends,  of  course,  upon 
its  strength.  A  strong  soil  can  support  a  larger  number  of  plants  than 
one  which  possesses  less  assimilable  plant  food.  Since,  however,  the 
sugar  manufacturer,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  should  try  to  avoid  large 
sized  beets,  which  alwa3's  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  sugar,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  plant  more  closeU'  upon  a  rich  soil.  We 
therefore  give  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  square  inches  to  each 
plant,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that  a  corresponding  increase  of  weight  will  result  from  in- 
creasing the  space  allotted  to  each  beet,  for  the  beet,  not  having  long, 
fibrous  roots,  must  obtain  its  food  within  a  limited  space.  The  beet  is  a 
plant  which  goes  deeply  into  the  ground  (I  have  traced  the  roots  as  much 
as  four  feet,  at  wliich  depth  they  entered  drain  pipes),  and  feeds  within 
a  narrow  circle,  though  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  nutritive  fluids 
contained  in  the  soil  ma}'  indeed  pass  from  the  more  remote  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  beet,  so  as  to  be  ot  benefit  when  this  circle 
has  become  more  or  less  exhausted  of  them;  but  the  beet  is  neverthe- 
less not  capable  of  utilizing  the  whole  horizontal  space  assigned  to  it. 
If  it  could  do  so,  it  would  follow  that  a  beet,  having,  for  instance,  three 
hundred  square  inches  of  soil  to  draw  upon,  must  necessarily  become 
three  times  as  large  as  one  occupying  onl}'  one  hundre<l  square  inches 
of  soil  of  the  same  quality.  In  proof  that  the  weight  of  the  beet  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  soil  available,  I  give  the  result 
of  nine  experiments: 


Is  umber  of  experiments. 

Space  occupied  by  each  plant 
in  square  inches. 

Averajje  weiRht  of  plants  m 
pounds. 

3 
3 
3 

100 
200 
300 

9.67 
0.73 
0.96 

Hence,  it  appears  quite  evident  that  the  size  of  the  beets  did  increase 
with  the  increase  of  the  area  which  they  were  allowed  to  occup}-;  but  the 
increase  of  the  average  weight  was   under  filty  per  cent,  whereas  the 
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increase  of  the  area  was  two  liiiii(lio<l  por  criit.  It  tliiis  appears  to  bo 
decidedly  uiijirufitalde  to  the  beet-^rowiii;,'  Hii;.'ar  nianut'aelurer  to  iii- 
•rcawe  the  Hjtaees  between  the  beet.s  above  tlurteen  or  fourteen  inches 
each  wuy.  I  may  mention,  as  one  out  of  many  pi-actical  re8ults,  that  an 
experienced  and  ingenious  manager  (Mr.  Bronsch,  of  Buhikieja),  in- 
creased the  phmt  spaces  on  Ids  biiiil  about  one  tifth,  or  twenty  pel"  cent, 
«Dd  in  this  way  obtained  deciilodly  birger  returns;  a  result  which  is  in 
strict  accordance  wiih  theory.  Of  course,  more  is  removed  from  the 
Boil  by  a  larger  crop,  and  what  is  thus  consumed  must  be  returned  to  ihe 
lantl;  but  the  soil  is  nunle  to  yield  an  increased  return,  to  accomplish 
"whicii  is  the  most  important  and  primary  object  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture; anil  the  chief  aim  of  the  beet  grower,  which  is  to  produce  aa 
many  and  as  good  bci-ts  as  possible  from  the  smallest  area,  is  thus 
attained.  If  the  manufacturer  have  too  many  beets,  which,  however, 
ean  but  seldom  be  the  case,  he  may  cultivate  less  land,  and  so  diminish 
the  cost  of  production;  but  if  he  have  not  beets  enough  for  his  factory, 
increasing  the  spaces  between  the  iilanls  remiers  it  possiLile  to  produce 
more. 

The  manner  of  disposing  the  jdants  upon  the  surface  appears  to  be  of 

much  less  importance  than  the  sjiace  allotted  to  the  beet  for  its  8Uj)port. 

Beets  are  planted  either  in  squares  (rectangular  parallelogran)Sj,  fig. 

2,  or  in  rhomboids  (oblique-angled  parallelograms), fig.  3,  or  in  rows,  fig. 

4.  The  rectangular  form  consitlerably  di- 
minishes the  labor  of  suju'rvision  and 
arrangement.  The  rhomboidal  has  the 
same  advantage,  but  utilizes  the  area  decid- 
edly better,  since  in  the  rhomboidal  method 
of  sowing,  while  each  beet  stands  as  far 
from  the  next  as  in  the  rectangular,  there 
are,  as  is  evident  from  the  accompanying 
figure,  moi"c  beets  on  the  same  extent  of 
ground.  It'  we  assume  that  the  beet  draws 
for  its  nutriment  upon  the  surrounding 
soil  in  ail  directions  equally,  consequently 
that  it  is  restricted  to  a  circle  as  its  feeding 
range,  then  the  spaces,  a,  a,  intervening 
between  these  circles,  are  to  be  considered 
as  unutilized;  and  it  I'ollows  that  these  un- 
Mse«l  s))ace8,  a,  a,  are  much  larger  in  the 
rectangular  (fig.  2)  arrangement  then  in 
lie  rhoniboidal  (fig.  3).  Acharil,  even  in 
lis  day,  advised  j)lanting  in  this  way;  and 
it  is  now  the  rather  to  be  recommended, 
since  we  have  been  enabled  to  acconijdish 
this  ari'angement  in  planting,  b}'  which 
we  obtain  more  plants  IVorn  the  same 
ground  without  inctii-ring  additional  ex- 
pense, by  the  use  of  machines,  if  only  care 
is  taken  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  row. 
The  method  of  planting  in  rows  must 
frequently  bo  adopted  in  districts  where 
the  sujtply  of  labor  is  deficient,  or  where 
the  extent  of  the  crop  renders  cultivation  by  horse  power,  and,  conse- 
quently, planting  in  rows,  ;i  matter  of  necessity. 
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It  would  seem  that  planting  in  rhoml»s  must  give  the  largest  3-ieM.  A 
few  experiments,  however,  on  a  small  scale  (which  of  course  cannot  be 
conclusive),  gave  the  following  results,  which  I  append  for  comparison. 

I  repeat,  no  exact  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments; 
the  rhomboidal  arrangement,  however,  has  certainlj'  much  iu  its  favor: 

At  one  hundred  square  inches  to  each  plant. 


No.  OF  Plants. 

Wkigiit. 

Pkrckntagk  of 

SUGAB. 

MA.NXER  OF 

ARKANGK- 

UENT. 

There  were  ac- 
tually  

There    should 
have  been 

Per  cent  of  spa- 
ces occupied... 

0 
<ti 

0 

0 

< 

1= 

3^ 

=  3 

3  £. 
2  f» 

S  3. 
:    P 

.0 
c 
0 

3 

I  

II 

Ill 

Average 

52 

63 

63 

178 

39 

49 

38 

126 

75 
77.7 
60 
70.8 

27 
26 
31 

84 

22 
17 
22 
61 

85 
65.4 
70 
72.6 

12.9 
13.5 
12.8 
13 

8.95 

10.10 

8.80 

9.25 

69 
75 
68 
71 

Squares. 

Rhomb.s. 

Rows  16  X  6.3  inches. 

1  plant=0.67  pounds. 

At  two  hundred  square  inches  to  each  plant. 


I 

II 

Ill 

Average 


30 

23 

70.6 

12 

10 

36 

27 

75 

22 

15 

32 

31 

96.5 

25 

20 

98 

81 

82.6 

59 

45 

83 

12.9 

9.8 

76 

70 

12. 

8.4 

70 

80 

12.35 

9.3 

75.3 

77.7 

12.4 

9.17 

74 

Squares. 

Rhombs. 

Rows  16.\r2.2  inches. 

1  planl=0.73  pounds. 


At  three  hundred  square  inches  to  each  plant. 


I 

II 

Ill 

Average 


19 

18 

94 

20 

15 

100 

12.4 

8.7 

70 

24 

24 

100 

15 

75 

12.1 

8..S4 

69 

18 

]5 

83 

20 

13 

65 

12.3 

8.61 

70 

61 

57 

93.4 

55 

43 

78 

12.3 

8.55 

69.3 

Souares.     ^ 

Rliombs. 

Rows  16x20.3  inches. 

1  plant=0.96  pounds. 


Whatever  arrangement  be  adopted,  it  is  always  of  great  importance 
that  ihe  beets  stand  in  straight  rows,  since  those  assist  the  view  and 
promote  thoroughness  in  working. 

Dilforent  means  are  employed  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the  ground. 
Some  pi-efer  sowing  by  hand,  others  the  employment  of  machine's. 

In  Alagdoburg,  sowing  bv  hand  is  preferi'ed.  There  are  theiX',  how- 
ever, many  circumstances  which  favor  it;  small,  ill  divideil  Holds,  on 
whifdi  macdiines  cannot  work  to  the  best  advantage;  an  intelligent  class 
of  laborers,  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  work,  and  perfoi'rn  it 
well  and  cheaply;  and,  finally,  hand  sowing  receives  the  preference 
from  long  custom.  There  arc  two  waj's  of  proceeding.  In  the  first 
the  ground  is  marked;  that  is,  lines  arc  drawn  with  tlie  marker,  or  a 
slatted  roller,  over  the  field,  crossing  each  other  at  right  or  acute  angles, 
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the  points  of  intersection  indicating  the  places  for  the  seeds.  In  the 
other  method,  two  parjiUel  cords  are  stretched,  the  knots  in  which  mark 
the  distance  apart  lor  the  beets;  between  tliese  two  parallel  lines 
another  cord  is  stretched  at  rii^ht  angles,  and  is  also  knotted  at  rei^iilar 
distances;  at  the  places  thus  imlicated,  the  laborer,  after  making  a 
depression  with  a  trowel  or  hoe,  deposits  in  it  five  or  six  seeds  by  means 


of  a  little  spoon,  then  covers  with  earth  and  presses  down.  Upon  tho 
coming  up  of  the  seed,  strong  clusters  of  young  beets  stand  out  in 
handsome,  regular  squares.  Tins  mode  of  sowing,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  sowing  in  rows,  is  called  '•  (dusterwisc  sowing,"  and  has  this  in  its 
favor,  that  the  beet  seeds,  when  many  together,  come  up  more  quickly, 
since  heat  is  developeil  during  germination,  which  promotes  a  quicker 
growth,   and   that  these    little   clusters   of  young  plants  endure   night 
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frosts  that  ma}-  occur  better  than  those  sown  in  rows,  and  afford  such 
an  abundant  repast  to  the  insects  that  some  sound  grains  of  seed  always 
remain,  which  consequently  preserves  the  crop,  or  at  least  makes  it 
more  sure.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  an  important  consideration  that  the 
exact  place  is  indicated  to  the  laborer,  at  which  he  is  to  leave  a  beet 
standing  at  the  time  of  singling;  whereas,  sowing  in  rows  gives  an 
opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  slovenliness.  A  quicker  germination  and 
growth  of  thej'Oung  plants  is  undeniable;  on  the  other  hand,  the  little 
root  fibers  twine  about  each  other,  and  the}-  often  suffer  more  in  thin- 
ning than  beets  standing  singly  in  rows. 


The  sowing  machines  offer  all  the  advantages  in  sowing  that  have 
been  mentioned,  and  these  are  so  many  that  the  .iisadvantages  which 
always  attend  the  use  of  them  appear  inconsi.lerable.  Above  all, 
machine  sowing  affords  the  great  advantage  that  the  seeds  are  all  jdacod 
at  the  same  depth,  whereas,  in  hand  sowing,  more  or  less  variation  is 
inevitable.  We  have  already  seen  how  important  the  uniform  deplh  of 
the  seed  in  the  ground  is.     Since,  then,  machine  sowing  is  in  addition 
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decidcdij  olicapcr,  no  intelligent  person  can  be  in  favor  of  hand 
Bowing.  Ecgarding  tho  sugar  niaiiufaelure  the  world  over,  we  find 
machine  sowing  very  decidedl}'  more  prevalent.  In  Austria,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Hungary  it  is  for  the  most  part  adopted,  and  is  absolutely 
necessar}'  wherever  extensive  areas  require  quick  preparation.  The 
objection  that  machines  cannot  be  used  on  all  ground  is  an  exaggerated 
one,  or  at  least  ill  considered.  With  the  present  perfection  of  beet 
Bowing  machines,  it  is  possible  to  sow  up  and  down  considerable  hills 
Avithout  missing,  and  when  the  ground  is  too  difficult,  then  it  is  not  in 
general  of  particular  advantage  to  establish  extensive  beet  sugar  facto- 
ries. The  thing  looks  worse  than  it  is.  Only  begin;  try  it  with  deter- 
mination and  it  will  succeed. 

As  machines  adapted  for  the  cluster  sowing,  those  of  Sack,  of  Loben, 
and  of  Kutzer,  of  i)iirnkrut,  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  sowing  in  rows,  the  well  known  Garrett  or  Hornsb}^  drill  is  best 
adapted.  Figure  5  shows  one  of  these  tnachines,  complete,  and  with 
Hornsbj^'s  peculiar  steering  apparatus.  It  will  be  understood  without 
special  explanation.  This  machine  is  now  altered  by  Count  A.  Bob- 
rinsky  for  beet  culture,  so  that  wet  or  moist  seed  can  be  sown  with 
it,  which  is  sometimes  of  essential  benefit.  His  arrangement  (figures 
6  and  7)  consists  of  a  shaft,  a,  which  goes  through  the  seed  boxes,  6  6, 

Pig.  7. 


and,  in  turning,  carries  the  little  pins,  a  a,  around  with  it,  by  which  tho 
seed  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  and  pushed  forward,  so  that  the 
scoop,  c,  must  necessarily  take  it  up.  Further,  in  order  to  cause  the 
moist  seed  to  fall  out  of  the  scoops,  pins,  d  d,  are  placed,  supported  at 
one  end  in  a  seat,  and  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  scoops  as  they  revolve  with 
the  other  part  of  the  machinery.  A  counterpoise  on  the  outside  so 
increases  the  force  of  the  blow  that  the  wet  seed  always  falls  out  of 
the  scoops;  the  seeds  caught  b^'  the  scoops  then  fall  through  the  mov- 
able conductors  down  into  the  seed  drills,  opened  to  the  depth  of  three 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  are  immediately  covered  with  earth  b}'  the  drag. 
The  newest  construction  of  sowing  machines  is  that  made  by  Sieder- 
sleben,  at  Bernburg  on  the  Saale,  under  the  name  of  the  "Germania 
Dibble  Machine."  The  accompanjMng  figure  (figure  8)  is  a  view  of 
it;  and  it  will  bo  seen  at  once,  without  particular  description  of  the 
parts,  that  it  sows  eight  rows  at  a  time,  and  thus  possesses  very  con- 
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siderable  capacity  of  work,  estimated  at  tbirty-fivo  to  forty  morgcna 
a  day.     A  further  merit  of  this  machine  is  that  it  dibbles;  that  is,  puts 

the  beet  seeds  in  clusters  at  exact 
distances.  In  this  way  the  beets 
not  only  come  up  quicker,  but 
sin^lin^-  is  <^reatly  facilitated  by 
the  exactness  of  Llie  spaces.  This 
machine  has  particular  advanta- 
ges; especiali}*  that  it  can  be  used 
for  gruin  of  all  kinds,  which,  with 
others,  as  liobrinsky's,  lor  in- 
stariee,  is  not  the  case. 

Another  kind  of  sowing  ma- 
chine, which  sows  in  clusters,  is 
that  designed  by  Mr.  Kutzer,  of 
Dlirnkrui,  with  regard  to  the 
efficiencj''  of  which  there  are 
many  favorable  testimonials. 
This  machine  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  worthy  of  approval,  since 
it  pos&esses  the  advantages  of 
hand  sowing,  depositing  the  seed 
in  clusters,  at  exact  distances, 
without  having  the  disadvantages 
of  unevenness  of  depth,  etc. 

It  i.s  represented  in  the  accom- 
panj'ing  drawiiig  (figure  9).  The 
purls  marked  a  are  iron  wheels, 
which  have  recesses  at  even  dis- 
|i  tances,  which,  as  they  turn,  re- 
ceive the  desired  quantity  of  seed 
from  />,  and,  turning  further,  let 
it  fall  into  the  ground.  The 
irons,  c,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  seed,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  by  d.  Through  e 
and/,  the  wheels  a  receive  mo- 
tion from  the  wheel  g;  h  is  the 
easily  swaying  fore  wheels,  by 
which  the  machine  is  guided. 

Willi  whatever  machine  the 
sowii:g  may  have  been  done,  it  is 
always  essential  to  roll  after- 
ward, as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
suilabl}'  dry  (usually  on  the  next 
day).  The  upper  layer  of  soil  is 
thus  made  tiucr,  and,  consequent- 
ly, lies  bettor  about  the  seed 
(which  essentially  contributes  to 
their  favorable  coming  up  and 
growth),  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  sulliciontly  evident 
to  every    reflecting   and    careful 
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farmer,  since  it  insures  the  distribution  of  the  seeds  and  th'cir 
coming  up  properly  separated.  The  rollers  behind  the  sowin^^  ma- 
chine are,  therefore,  to  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  a  separate  roller, 
since   it  is    then   not  necessary   to  delay  sowing   until   the  ground   is 


perfectly  dry;  and,  in  addition,  the  seed,  by  the  subsequent  rolling  is 
brought  into  more  perfect  contact  with  the  dry,  pulverized  soil.  The 
roller  in  three  parts,  the  position  of  which  in  relation   to  each  other  is 
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shown  in  figure  10,  is  especially  to  bo  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Pig.  10.  Two  separate  rollers  go  in  front,  and  a 

single  one  follows  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones.  A  roller  so  constructed 
leaves  no  strip  of  earth  untouched,  adapts 

2  itself,  in  consequence  of  iho  shortness  of 

the  cyiuiders,  very  easily  Lu  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and,  there- 
fore, works  more  perfectly  than  a  long  roller. 

Figure  11  shows  the  construction  of  the  whole  roller;  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  holes  in  the  guides  for  the  roller  gud- 
geons should  be  cut  oval,  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  play  to  each 
separate  roller. 

Fig.  11. 


CULTIVATION. 

The  facts  observed,  on  the  application  of  the  human  mind  to  the 
closer  study  of  the  general  phenomena  of  plant  growth,  soon  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  individual  species  requires  a  definite  time  for  the 
formation  and  development  of  its  organs.  In  the  case  of  many  species 
of  plants,  the  time  at  which  they  will  come  up,  bloom,  and  bear  seed, 
may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty;  and  when  we  reflect  how, 
during  the  progressive  development  of  the  plant,  its  composition  and  its 
vital  functions  frequently  so  change  that  entirely  different  substances 
are  formed  in  the  plant  in  the  early  and  in  the  final  stages— that  the 
beet,  for  instance,  does  not  store  away  in  its  cells  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  its  sugar  until  near  the  end  of  its  growth,  it  becomes  evident 
that  time  is  an  element  of  great  moment  as  regards  the  perfection  of 
the  plant.  Time  alone,  however,  considered  without  regard  to  temper- 
ature, is  often  deceptive  and  insufficient  for  the  determination  of  the 
problem,  since  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  is  frequently 
"•reatly  delayed  by  a  diminished  temperature.  How  often  docs  a  cold 
Spring  blast  the  hope  of  a  seasonable  harvest,  and  how  often  do  we  see 
the  qliality  of  products  of  every  kind  varying  in  different  seasons, 
although  the  same  soil,  similar  tillage,  the  employment  of  the  same 
kind  of  manure,  in  the  same  form,  etc.,  should  bring  about  a  uniiorm 

result.  . 

In  nothing  does  this  variation  according  to  season  show  itself  more 
plainly  than'^in  wine,  that  drink  of  the  gods,  the  product  of  which,  in  a 
favorable  season,  may  be  of  the  most  delicious  aroma  and  of  the  finest 
flavor,  and  enlivening  and  inspiring  in  its  effect;  while  the  same  plant, 
on  the  same  ground,  may  in  the  next  year,  under  other  meteorological 
conditions,  yiehl  a  product  entirely  different  tYom  that  of  a  good  season, 
and  rather  a  depressing  than  an  inspiring  beverage. 
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80  it  is  with  the  heet;  its  quality  is  as  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
influences  of  weather,  as  wo  arc  unable  to  control  those  influences.  I 
can  call  to  mind  unfavorable  seasons,  in  which  whole  counties  suff'ered 
b}'  the  failure  of  the  crop,  and  good  ones  ai^ain  in  which  sugar  was 
obtained  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality,  by  the  same  appa- 
ratus, and  by  the  sanae  mcthoils;  seasons  in  which  a  kind  Providence 
caused  the  ground  to  i)roduce  sugar  in  such  abundance,  and  so  free  from 
foreign  substances,  that  the  manufacturer  received  the  generous  bounty 
almost  in  astonishment;  and  every  experienced  manufacturer  well 
remembers  how  the  product  of  raw  sugar  has  varied  in  the  same 
factories,  but  in  diff'erent  seasons,  from  seven  up  to  nine  per  cent. 

These  facts  should  lead  to  very  serious  reflection,  and  seem  to  me  to 
compel  the  conclusion  that  time  and  heat  must  act  in  constant  correla- 
tion, in  order  to  pi'oduce  a  good  result  as  regards  the  beet  crop. 

In  the  case  of  other  field  crops  this  coi-relation  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. We  are  accustomed  at  the  present  daj',  in  general,  to  consider 
the  prevailing  tem])eraiure  as  well  as  the  time  required  for  their  growth, 
observing  the  moan  temperature  each  day  from  planting  time  to  harvest, 
and  at  the  end  of  growth,  adding  up  all  the  observations.  This  total  of 
degrees  of  temperature,  being  the  product  of  heat  and  time  (the  number 
of  days  being  the  multiplier),  serves  under  the  name  of  "  aggregate  tem- 
perature" as  a  measure  of  heat,  as  a  term  to  denote  the  combined  work- 
ing of  heat  and  time  during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  a  scientific 
inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  growth  of  a  plant,  the  question  always 
first  arises:  What  aggregate  temj>erature  does  it  require?  As  regards 
several  crops  cultivated  with  us,  as  for  instance  wheat,  we  have  experi- 
mentally cxacth'  determined  the  aggregate  temperature  they  require. 

The  experimental  stations  also  have  recently  carefully  observed  the 
meteorological  facts  in  the  comiuct  of  their  experiments  in  beet  culture, 
and  of  all  these  observations,  those  regarding  the  influence  of  heat  are 
far  the  most  interesting,  since  its  efl:ect  on  the  formation  of  sugar  is 
quite  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  in  general  eas}'  to  be  recognized. 

Tlie  warmth  of  southern  countries  greatly  promotes  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  fruits,  and  many  crops  do  not  grow  in  the  northern  zone,  only 
because  a  few  degrees  of  heat  are  wanting.  The  Turkish  wheat  (Kucu- 
rutz),  for  instance,  ripens  admirably  in  Hungai-y,  but  in  north  Germany 
it  does  not  alwa3'S  ripen,  and  never  so  earlj-. 

Good  sugar  beets  appear  to  be  produced  in  all  seasons  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  daily  mean  temperatures  amounts  to  2500°  R.  This  aggre- 
gate temperature  is  divided  among  the  several  months  approximately 
as  follows: 


I 

April  '   180°  E.  =  405°  F. 

iMay I  380°  li.  =  855°  F. 

June  ^  444°  K.  =  "999°  F. 

July 440°  E.  =  990°  F. 

August 450°  E.  ==  1,012°  F. 

September [  354°  E.  =  796°  F. 

October i  215°  E.  =  4S4°  F. 


Total  |2,463°  5,541° 
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In  the  years  in  which  I  observed  a  smaller  aggregate  temperature, 
the  beet  juice  was  usually  of  inferior  quality.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
sugar  had  not  had  time  to  accumulate,  an  assumption  which  would  seem 
to  be  eonfi^rmed  by  facts  since  supplied.  In  years  in  which  not  more 
inan  z,I.4o  K.  aggregate  temperature  were  obtained  (as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table),  the  beets  were  poor  in  sugar  and  the  juice 
impure.  j    ^« 

Water  serves  as  a  solvent  of  the  fertilizing  material  that  may  be 
present,  and  becomes  the  vehicle  by  which  this  is  conveyed  to  the  plant 
presenting  to  it  in  a  digestible  form  the  nutriment  that  there  is  in  the 
soil.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  rain,  especially  early  in  Summer,  when 
the  young  beet  plants  especially  require  substances  of  both  mineral  and 
organic  origin  in  soluble  form  as  nutriment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
otherwise  effective  manures  do  not  afford  sufficient  food  in  solution  and 
therefore  fail  greatly  to  promote  the  development  of  the  beet.  It  is  on 
this  very  account  that  there  are  so  many  different  opinions  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  manures,  especially  those  classed  as  artificial;  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  correct  decision  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  repeat  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  during  several  years,  if  possible,  on  the  same  land 
and  accompanied  by  meteorological  record.  In  wet  years,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  surplus  of  dissolved  fertilizing  material  is  presented  to  the  beet 
and  taken  up  by  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  its  juice,  which  i» 
thus,  as  long  experience  has  established,  made  to  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  salts  and  proteine  compounds,  and   at  the  same  time  less 


suijar. 


The  dilution  which  the  beet  juice  suffers  by  taking  up  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  from  the  soil,  in  the  case  of  a  large  rainfall,  and  which  imme- 
diately after  rain  frequently  amounts  to  two  per  cent  (Ballinir),  makes 
its  percentage  of  sugar,  of  course,  less,  since  the  whole  sugar  of  the 
beet  is  combined  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  With  the  water, 
however,  there  is  conveyed  to  the  root  an  abundant  supply  of  fertilizing 
material  in  solution,  which  more  particularly  promotes  the  enlargement 
of  its  substance  and  the  formation  of  leaves,  while  the  quieter  process 
of  accumulating  sugar  is  not  promoted  at  the  same  time  with  this  rapid 
formation  of  new  organs  of  vegetation.  If  the  rains  be  rrequent,  the 
tendency  to  produce  new  leaves  predominates;  and  since  the  accumula- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  beet,  as  seems  plain  from  the  subjoined  analysis, 
does  not  take  place  until  after  the  full  development  of  the  leaves,  the 
smaller  quantity  of  sugar  that  beets  in  such  cases  contain  is  easy  of 
explanation.  The  hygromctric  condition  of  the  air  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  as  well  as  the  mean  temperature,  should  therefore  be  noted  in 
every  experiment  in  beet  culture,  as  indeed  is  now  done  at  most  of  the 
existing  experimental  stations.  I  give  below  a  table  which  I  made  upon 
this  plan  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}-,  and  in  which  I  only 
regret  not  having  noted,  also,  the  hygromctric  condition  of  the  air, 
which  is  certainly  of  great  importance. 
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Transactions  op  thb 


Number     of     the     leaves 
(green)  


ApgroRftte  tfniiKTftture  (=- 
diiy»  of  growth  x  mt-nn 
ti'inncrRtiire  at  7"  in  the 
eartli.) 


Number  of  rainy  days.. 


Rainfall  in  inches  from  the 
lime  of  sowing 


«  irt  CI  X  't' 

n  c«  —  '-^rl 

I     I     I     1     I 

oc  o  ac  c-i  oD 


Days  of  growth. 


Quotient      denoting 
purity* 


Sugar. 


•ql  ■^  ir.  irt  «  n  ■><  ^ 


CI  oc  M      -^      i^ 

ci  CC  M  ©  C'l  c  CC  30 

la  iS  I-  I- 1-  <c  «  » 


u  t^  c^  t~- 'O  •^      "^oo 


Balling 


o  t^  c^  o^  e^  i-~      <^.  "^ 
t."  !C  r^  cc  irt  X  n  c'  -< 


PQ 


Of   the  leaves 
of  one  beet... 


Of  one  root. 


^     Of  the  leaves. 


Of  the  roots. 


t^OOi-i'^W'ftXCl 

1-1  eo  c?i  f-H  --I 


Number  of  beets  ex- 
amined   


?^ 


2i    C    O    «  fo 

•-5 '-S  T<  cc  a:  c«  C 


O  1- 

•»*<  ©  t^  to  M  CO 
r-1  pH  rl         C^  C^ 

o© 

o  o 

eoeo 

O  iM  5C  ©  ©  © 
CC  ifl  1^  »ff  ©  00 
$  X  ?^  Tf  w.  C3 

C  O  03  X  1-  '-=  ^  CO 

®,  R.  ^.  -,*,  =<^  "^  "I. 

©«»e*oooio»o 

M 
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The  beets  were  planted  April  twenty-second;  they  were  thinned  May 
twenty-fourth. 

This  table  of  course  presents  no  such  rc<,'ularly  increasing  numbers 
and  results  as  many  other  similar  compariBons.  I  believed,  however, 
that  I  ought  to  set  down  exactly  what  I  found,  without  regarding 
whether  it  agreed  with  our  present  opinions  and  with  prevailing  theories 
or  not.  At  any  rate,  it  most  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  the  rainfall. 
On  the  fourth  of  September,  the  juice  contained  13.4  per  cent  of  sugar 
and  72.4  parts  of  sugar  in  lUU  parts  of  its  dry  substance.  By  a  very  con- 
siderable rainfall  the  sugar  was  reduced  to  seven  per  cent,  and  in  100 
parts  of  dry  substance  only  60  parts  of  sugar.  There  must  thus  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  beet  juice  by  the  ram  a  quantity  of  foreign  sub- 
stances corresponding  to'  tiiis  ditt'erence.  The  number  of  leaves  also 
began  to  increase  rapidly;  in  consequence  thejurther  development  of 
sugar  was  very  slow  aiid  the  juice  continued  impure.  Wo  shall,  here- 
after, return  to  the  consideration  of  the  results  sliown  by  this  table. 

Bretschneider  (Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry, 'Vol.  2,  p.  570), 
found  in  the  beets  of  different  seasons  the  following  proportions: 

In  the  year  1857,  sugar  10.95  per  cent,  nitrogen  0.363  per  cent,  a?h  0.715  per  cent. 

"  1858,      "       10.63         "  "         0.377         "  "    0.815 

"  1S60,      "       10,42         "  "         0.219         "  "    0.703         " 

"  1861,      "       12.78         "  "         0.168         "  "    0.755 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  differences  between  the  beets 
of  ditfei'ent  seasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  weather,  since  soil, 
manure,  tillage,  and  seed  in  the  same  district  are  not  liable  to  vary  to 
such  an  extent. 

Finally,  among  the  influences  commoiily  affecting  the  growth  of 
plants,  that  of  light  is  to  be  reckoned.  In  the  dark  a  vigorous  growth 
is  impossible;  the  leaves  remain  pale.  Beets  grown  in  the  shade  always 
contain  less  sugar  than  specimens  from  clear  places,  always  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sunlight. 

Passing  from  these  general  to  the  consideration  of  more  special  points, 
as  regards  the  growth  of  the  beet,  fir^t  of  all  stands  the  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  the  germ  leaves  and  the  first  rootlets.  Since  the  parts  of  the 
plant  that  are  first  developed  contain  all  the  organs  for  the  I'cccption  of 
its  food,  it  is  plain  that  the  young  plant  can  take  up  and  assimilate  more, 
and,  therefore,  grow  more  luxuriantly,  the  more  vigorous,  under  con- 
ditions otherwise  similar,  the  viiviy  development  of  these  organs  is. 
The  stronger  the  fibi'ous  roots,  the  larger  is  the  surface  by  which  they 
draw  nutriment  from  the  soil;  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  of  the  first 
leaves  of  the  plant,  the  more  nutritive  material  can  they  absorb  from 
the  atmo.sphere,  A  plant  that  has  become  sickly  in  its  early  growth 
will  never  afterward  attain  a  perfect,  or,  at  least,  a  normal  development. 
Upon  this  account  seed  manuring  has  already  been  recommended,  from 
its  admirable  effect  in  producing  an  early,  vigorous  growth. 

The  numerous  enemies  of  the  young  beet  render  it  particularly  desir- 
able to  accelerate  its  growth  when  young  as  much  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  more  eflectivo  than  u  fertilizer  decomposing  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  especially  one  containing  the  elements  which  the 
beet  requires  at  this  period  of  its  growth.  Moreover,  since  the  beet 
is  a  potash  plant,  and  since  urine  is  known  to  contain  a  largo  quantity 
of  alkalies  in  soluble  form,  as  phosphates  and  sulphates,  it  would  ai)i)ear 
to  be  the  material  best  adapted  for  seed  manuring,  as  has  actually  been 
proved  in  my  experiments. 
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Youn^'  ])I:uit.s  usually  ;,'ro\v  better  from  seeils  wliich  have  been  sown 
a  number  iu  u  jtlaee  (elusier  sowin;^)  tliaii  when  sown  in  rows;  and 
the  reason  lias  been  assigned  tliut  the  heat,  produced  in  the  unlohJing 
of  tile  germ  and  its  further  develojiment,  is  more  concentrated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contiguity  of  the  seeds,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
thereLiy  promoted.  At  an}'  rate,  plants  in  stuut  bunches  afford,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  a  lai'gcr  gu])pl3"  of  food  for  injurious  insects; 
and  there  is,  therefore,  more  j)robability  of  one  uninjured  plant  remain- 
ing than  in  the  rows,  in  which  the  plants  standing  separately  sooner 
succumb  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  to  whom,  also,  the  row  of  plants 
points  out  an  easy  road  to  their  food;  whereas,  in  the  method  of 
cluster  sowing  the  bare  ground  from  bunch  to  bunch  is  not  crossed  so 
quickly  or  so  easily.  The  stout  bunches  of  beet  phmts  are,  moreover, 
not  so  much  injured  l>y  any  night  frost  that  may  occur;  and,  finally, 
they  are  better  able  to  break  througii  any  crust  that  niay  be  formed  by 
heavy  rain  and  strung  wind  after  it. 

This  crust  on  heavy  soils  is  often  so  hard  that  all  the  bunches  are 
unable  to  break  through  it,  and  the  crop  is  often  much  diminished  liy 
their  failure.  Mi-.  Kutzer,  of  Diirnkrut,  has  constructed  a  sort  of  small 
spike  roller,  which,  in  such  cases,  ma}'  be  i)assed  over  the  crust  so  as  to 
break  it  up  without  irijury  to  the  sprouting  beets.  The  accompanj-ing 
sketch  (fig.  12)  sutiicientlj-  explains  this  machine. 

I'ig.  12. 


The  strength  and  clasticit}'  of  the  J'oung  plant  lift  it  from  the  bent 
position  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  seed,  and  two  virgin  leaves  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  rosy  light  and  sunn}'  sky  which  called  them  forth. 
This  growth  is  attained  under  favorable  circumstances  in  fifteen  days, 
and  tiie  length  of  stem  anti  root  is  then  about  two  inches.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  may  be  seen  nicely,  the  first  hoeins;  is  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds  immediately  while  still 
young,  and  !•}•  loosening  the  soil  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  beet 
]»lant.  This  first  hoeing,  which,  in  Magdeburg,  is  considered  of  great 
importance,  is  usually  neglected  in  other  countries  from  motives  of 
economy;  not  reflecting  that,  by  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow,  not  only 
is  nuLnm^'nt  with  Iraw  from  the  soil  and  from  the  beets,  but  the  whole 
subsequent  growth  of  the  plant  is  affected  injuriously. 

As  soon  as  the  beets  have  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  so  that  they 
may  be  conveniently  taken  hold  of,  they  are  thinned  or  singled.  The 
strongest  and  the  most  vigorous  plant  is  held  with  one  hand,  and  the 
rest  are  pulled  out  with  the  other. 

"When  the  plants  are  in  clusters  it  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  that  the 
tender  roots  are  intertwined,  so  that  tearing  out  the  others  very  much 
disturbs  the  one   plant  that  is  to  remain,  and   checks  it  in  its   growth. 
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This  evil  is  avoided  by  sowing  in  rows,  in  which  the  phints,  from  the 
very  beginning,  stand  so  far  apart  that  they  are  not  atfcctcd  by  the 
pulling  out  of  tiiose  nearest  them.  They  grow  on  undisturbed  and 
unchecked;  whereas,  the  plants  left  out  of  the  bunches  usually  fall 
over  after  singling  and  do  not  straighten  up  until  the  next  day,  and, 
indeed,  may  not  entirelj'  recover  until  some  time  after. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  formation  of  tlie  green  head  of  the 
beet  is  caused  in  this  way,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  root  remaining 
uncovered  by  earth  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  thinning  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  since  the  plant 
grows  decidedl}'  faster  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  soil  is  devoted 
to  it,  instead  of  being  shared  among  a  whole  clivjter.  If  the  plants 
remain  long  unthinned  the  leaves  grow  long  and  assume  a  yellow  color; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  thinned  at  the  proper  time  have  a  dark, 
green  leaf  of  the  natural  shape.  Early  thinning  is  therefore  decidedly 
to  be  recommended,  and  most  growers  maintain  that  beets  thinned 
early  are  heavier  and  richer  in  sugar.  Wet  weather  is  preferred  for 
the  operation,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  day  on  which  the  beets 
are  thinned  always  has  an  effect  upon  the  subsequent  growth. 

The  labor  required  for  singling  varies  according  to  the  aptitude  and 
experience  of  the  laborer;  the  work  is  usually  done  by  children,  who 
are  better  adapted  to  it,  because  they  do  not  have  to  stoop  so  low,  and 
four  or  five  days'  work  are  allowed  for  singling  a  morgen.  For  each 
hoeing,  which  may  be  an  easy  or  arduous  task,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  weeds  and  the  condition  of  the  beets  and  the  weather,  four  or 
six  hands  per  morgen  are  usually  reckoned;  the  hoeing  is  usually 
easier  afterward  than  at  the  beginning. 

A  second  hoeing  quickly  follows  thinning;  the  soil  is  thus  loosened, 
the  air  penetrates  the  ground  and  fresh  nutriment  is  supplied  to  the 
rootlets  of  the  plant.  This,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  weeds,  is 
the  object  of  hoeing. 

On  this  account,  hoeing  produces  a  verj'  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  plant;  and  the  sayings,  "the  beet  requires  much  hoeing" 
and  "hoeing  makes  sugar,"  are  generallj'  recognized  as  correct;  nor 
must  we  regard  the  effect  of  hoeing  on  the  formation  of  sugar  as  alto- 
gether indirect.  By  loosening  the  Burl'ace  soil,  hoeing  increases  its 
hygrometric  capacit}',  which,  especially  in  Summer,  it  should  be  sought 
to  promote,  because  at  this  hot  season  the  beet  requires  the  largest 
supply  of  moisture.  Moreover,  by  the  wise  provision  of  the  Almighty 
Creator,  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  in  Summer  at  its  highest;  a  largo 
quantity  of  moisture  thus  penetrates  with  the  air  through  the  surround- 
ing surt'ace  occupied  by  the  beet,  loosened  and  enlarged  by  the  use  of 
the  hoe,  into  the  circle  from  which  the  beet  derives  its  nutriment;  and  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  is  the  result.  Since,  however,  hoeing  promotes 
the  earlier  formation  of  the  leaf  organs  of  the  beet,  it  becomes  in  this 
way  the  indirect  cause  of  an  early  and  more  copious  formation  of  sugar, 
since  it  is  only  after  the  attainment  of  a  vigorous  leaf  growth  that  the 
beet  begins  the  process  of  forming  sugar;  and  the  earlier  this  occurs 
the  more  sugar  will  in  general  be  produced.  That  the  beet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  its  growth  forms  chiefiy  solid  substance,  and  especially  its  leaf 
organs,  and  only  afterward  developcs  sugar  in  ilisproporlionately 
high  quant  ty,  is  shown  by  the  table  previously  given,  from  which 
it  further  appears  that  up  to  the  middle  of  July  there  is  a  greater 
growth  (by  weight)  of  leaves  than  of  beets.  Even  on  the  second  of 
July   the   average  weight  of  root   was  one  hundred   and  seventy-four 
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LTuinmos  a-'ftinst  two  hundred  ttud  forty  five  grammes  of  leaves,  aud  in 
June  tlie  i>roi)ortion  was  still  more  remarkable,  for  on  the  twenty  second 
of  June  there  were  fifty  grammes  of  llie  root  to  one  imndrcd  and  eighty- 
five  of  leaves.  It  thus  appears  that  in  tlie  early  growth  of  the  beet  the 
tendency  is  first  to  form  leaves,  and  that  we  therefore  ought  to  assist 
tliis  etlort  of  nature  by  means  of  hoeing.  This  observation  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  beet  is  by  no  means  uiisup})orted. 

Leplay  found,  in  France,  'that  the  haves,  up  to  the  fifteenth  ot 
Au.'ust,  were  heavier  than  the  roots;  that  so  long  as  the  leaves  grew, 
Ibe^roots  increased  proportionately  little,  and  did  not  begin  to  grow 
until  after  the  complete  development  of  the  leaves;  as  also  that  the 
percentage  of  sugar  began  to  increase  very  remarkably  and  diapropor- 
tionatelywith  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  root." 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  iu  the  full-grown  beet  the 
leaves  have  very  various  proportions  to  the  root,  according  to  soil, 
manuring,  and  culture.  Thus,  in  Zoller's  experiments,  there  were  Iroiu 
seventy-four  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  six  parts  leaf  to  one  hundred 
of  beet,  so  that  the  leaf  growth  of  the  beet  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
approximate  indication  of  the  crop  up  to  the  beginning  of  July. 

My  experiments,  reported  above,  were  made  in  southern  Eussia,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Dr.  Paul  Bretscbneider  reported 
his  experiments  in  Germany,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Journal  ot  the 
Association  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  (page  578),  as  in  the  following 
table; 


DATE    OF    THE    EX- 
AMINATION. 


(Thinned)  June  IJth 

Juno  21st 

Julv  1st 

Jul V  nth  

Juiv  ItitJi 

Jufvi::'..! 

July'-ntth 

August  8lli 

(Rain)        August  lUth 

Augu.-t  17th 

August  2()th 

Scptcmbi-r  4th.... 

JS.Mit.-rnh.T  14th... 

Siptt-mher  I'Jth... 

hfi.t.-mh.T  ltith...| 

S.'jitemher  l<Uh...l 

S.-ptomhur  nnh...' 

Scptciiihiir  I'Jth... 

8fpti;mh.T  I'.Hh.  . 

Sfpti'mhiT  linh... 

October  10th 


it- 


374 
1<5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

tj 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


0.2005 

r..3 
3i:.5 

78.3 
10i».6 

82.0 
KiH.O 
124.0 
221.0 
2;>8.0 
228.0 
300.0 
2,i7.0 
58»i.O 
32.?.0 
214.0 
188.0 
14H.0 
2(14.0 
IfiU.O 
437.0 
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22t) 

n;s 

224 

107 

lt)2 

ltJ.5 

121 

170 

139 

340 

94 

fi4 

(?.■> 

72 

50 

38 

T 


S*  — 3 


STT 


? 

2.13 

? 

9 

4.78 

? 

? 

3.12 

? 

1  iS.fJf) 

4.99 

? 

1 :2  06 

8.S6 

? 

1 :2.04 

10.24 

12.16 

1:1.S4 

? 

13.28 

1  :(t.r)6 

11.27 

14.44 

1:0.73 

9.42 

12.72 

1:0.69 

10.13 

12.92 

1 :0.53 

10.52 

12.16 

1 :0.n6 

12.84 

14.88 

1 :o.:a 

11.23 

14.20 

1:0.59 

11.    . 

12.16 

1 :0.29 

11.68 

14.20 

1 :0.:U) 

11.70 

13.76 

1 :0.34 

13.04 

15.86 

1 :0.50 

11.27 

? 

1 :0.25 

13.15 

14.88 

1 :0.22 

10.80 

13.40 

? 

12.03 

13.56 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  well  established  by  observations  in  three 
countries,  differing  so  much  in  climate,  that  the  early  periods  of  growth 
of  the  beet  are  specially  devoted  to  the  formation  of  leaves,  the  organs 
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of  vegetation  below  ground — the  roots — on  the  other  hand,  developing 
more  slowly,  whereas,  in  the  latter  periods,  the  case  is  reversed. 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  further  appears  that  the  time  most  favor- 
able for  hoeing  is  up  to  the  last  of  July  (or  eighth  of  August).  By  this 
time  all  woridng  among  the  beets  should  come  to  an  end,  since  the  object 
of  hoeing — to  hasten  and  strengthen  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  the 
air-convej'ing,  breathing  organs  of  the  plant,  whereby  the  root  is  en- 
abled to  begin  its  sugar-forming  operations  as  easil}^  as  possible — is 
accomplished;  the  leaves  are  now  sufficientl}'  developed  to  cooperate 
efFectively,  according  to  their  function,  in  the  process  of  sugar  forma- 
tion in  the  root.  The  beet  must  now  be  allowed  rest,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
dispose  and  concentrate  its  powers  for  the  process  of  sugar  formation  in 
its  interior  that  novv  begins  to  take  place,  and  it  should  not  be  again 
diverted  by  hoeing,  to  the  now  superfluous,  because  already  completed, 
leaf  formation.  If  the  soil  about  the  beet  be  much  loosened  after  this 
time,  the  growth  of  leaves  would  indeed  yet  be  induced,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  beet,  since  it  appears  undeniable 
from  mj'  experiments  that  the  excessive  formation  of  leaves  impairs  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  juice.  In  the  maxim  of  the  beet  grower,  "the 
root  must  have  rest,"  lies,  therefore,  a  generally  recognized  truth,  which, 
indeed,  is  founded  not  upon  exact  principles  of  plant  physiology,  but 
upon  the  experience  of  many  years. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  frequently  hoeing  should  be  done  uj)  to 
this  prescribed  time.  In  Madgeburg,  where  the  interest  of  the  beet 
growing  sugar  manufacturer  is  well  understood,  it  is  repeated  at  least 
three  times,  frequently  even  five  times;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  one 
cause  of  the  Magdeburg  beets  being  generally  very  rich  in  sugar,  and 
their  juice  very  easy  to  manufacture.  The  beet  growers  of  other  coun- 
tries save  the  expense  of  this  repeated  hoeing,  partly  from  false  econ- 
omy, partly  from  lack  of  a  sufficient,  or  a  sufficiently  cheap,  supply  of 
labor,  and  content  themselves  in  many  cases  with  hoeing  twice.  No 
wonder  if  unsatisfactory  results,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  ensue. 
Frequently  repeated  hoeing  is,  perhaps,  only  disadvantageous  when 
a  soil  of  slight  retentive  capacity,  as,  for  instance,  sand,  is  used  in  very 
hot  and  dry  climates  for  growing  beets.  In  such  extreme  cases  I  have 
even  found  that  the  beets  withered  in  the  ground,  and  could  be  drawn 
out  with  great  ease,  so  large  was  the  evaporation.  In  such  cases,  much 
loosening^ot  the  soil  would  only  promote  the  evaporation  of  its  moist- 
ure; and  in  such  countries  (Hungary  and  southern  Kus.sia)  we  should 
rather  advise  means  to  check  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  such 
as  planting  hedges  and  trees.  "  Trees,"  says  Humboldt,  "  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  their  evaporation  and  the  radiation  of  their 
leaves,  surrounded,  in  spite  of  a  continually  cloudless  sky,  with  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere.  They  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  springs;  not  because,  as  was  long  believed,  they  attract  the 
vapor  ditt'used  in  the  air,  but  because  they  protect  the  grouml  Irom  the 
direct  eftect  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  diminish  the  evaporation  of  rain 
water.  If  the  forests  are  destroyed,  as  was  done  with  inconsiderate 
haste  by  the  European  settlers  in  America  (and,  1  may  a-ld,  not  mily  in 
America),  the  springs  dry  up,  or,  at  least,  greatly  diminish."  This 
remark  can  be  as  truly  applie<l  to  southern  Kussia,  where  the  hot  wind* 
pass  over  plains  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  cause  the  moisture  to 
evaporate  with  incredible  rapi«lity.  How  considerable  the  evajjorating 
power  of  the  wind  is,  and  how,  in  this  respect,  it  sur|>a3se8  even  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Churnock, 
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who  cxporimcntallj  established  that  the  sun  and  wind  evaporated  33.6 
to  34.2  inches  of  water,  while  water,  shaded  from  the  sun  and  exposed 
only  to  the  wind,  lost  22.5  to  22.7  inches;  that  is  to  say,  ahoiit  two 
thirds  as  niuch.(')  This  drying  power  of  the  wind  is  general!}'  recog- 
nized in  liaily  life;  for  every  washerwoman  hangs  the  clothes  in  the 
wind,  or  draught,  to  dry.  Trees  and  hedges  do  not  j)crmit  iho  wind  to 
pass  with  the  same  velocity  directly  over  the  ground  in  the  .same. direc- 
tion. It  would,  perhaps,  be  of  great  Ijenefit  to  intermix  some  hygro- 
metric  substance,  not  prejudicial  to  the  extraction  of  sugar,  with  the 
surface  soil  of  the  beet  field,  i^artly  in  order  to  attract  to  the  soil  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  volume  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  make  it  available 
to  the  oi"gans  of  the  root,  partly  to  recover  the  moisture  exhaled  by  tho 
beet  leaves,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  lost  in  tho  air.  From  the  largo 
surface  of  the  beet  leaves  this  exhalation  must  be  quite  considerable; 
for  it  amounted,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  to  2.01  grains  of  water  daily 
to  each  square  inch  of  leaf  surface  in  the  pol3'anthu3.  (•') 

The  cases  in  which  the  repeated  working  of  the  ground  between  tho 
beets  can  be  injurious  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  do  not  occur  in 
climates  favorable  to  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  hoe  is,  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  a  very  important  instrument  in  beet  culture;  anil 
a  frequent  use  of  it  is  very  advisable.  It  is  a  good  plan  frequently  to 
sharpen  these  implements,  which  are  continually  getting  dulled  by  tho 
sand  contained  in  the  soil.  Wheelbarrows  with  grindstones  for  the 
constant  sharpening  of  the  hoes  in  the  tield  are,  therefore,  highly  to  bo 
recommended,  because  sharp  tools  are  better  for  cutting  up  and  destroy- 
ing weeils;  and,  besides,  they  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  thus 
more  perfectly  accomplishing  the  loosening  up  of  the  soil.  Care  is, 
however,  always  to  be  taken  in  hoeing,  and  especially  the  tii-st  time,  that 
the  beets  are  entirel}'  covered  with  earth,  and  the  upper  })art  not  left 
exposed  to  the  air;  otherwise,  what  are  called  "green  heads"  are 
formed,  which  alwa3"s  contain  an  impure  and  slightly  saccharine  juice. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  a 
point  requiring  particular  attention  is  that  none  of  the  leaves  be  injured 
in  hoeing  the  beets.  The  leaves  are  vital  organs.  Through  thom  nutri- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  atmosj)here,  and  they  effect  i,he  interchange  of 
gases.  In  their  formation  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  root  and  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  it.  By  breaking 
them  off,  the  means  to  this  end  are  so  much  impaired. 

Hoeing  is  also  often  done  by  machines;  and  opinions  are  divide<l,  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  as  to  whether  this  methoil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  hand  labor,  or  the  reverse.  It  must  be  conceded,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  machine  cannot  entirely  replace  hand  labor  in  beet  cul- 
ture, since  the  machine  can  never  be  run  close  to  the  beets,  from  the 
fear  of  injuring  them.  It  can  thus  only  be  usetl  upon  that  part  of  tho 
field  between  tho  beet  rows,  lying  about  an  inch  from  the  beets  on 
either  side. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  how  can  this  part  of  the  ground  be  most 
quickly  and  cheaply  cleared  of  weeds  and  loosened,  the  decision  is 
always  in  favor  of  machine  work;  since  machines,  ilrawn  by  horses, 
do  the  work  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by  hand  labor,  which  is 
also  often  diflicult  to  procure. 

la  very  extensive  culture  the   machine  is  indispensable,  since  it  is 


(1)  Farmer's  Mnpnzine,  1861,  vol.  I'J,  p.  101, 

(2)  (Juthb^rt  W.  Johnson.     Farmer's  Magazine,  18G1,  vol.  19,  p.  101. 
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almost  impossible  to  have  at  command  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  for 
a  hirge  surface  for  a  short  but  fixed  lime,  and  only  smulier  i^rowors  in 
populous  districts  can  supply  themselves  with  a  sufficient  force  within 
a  short  space  of  time.  The  largo  farmers  are  almost  compelled,  for  an 
extensive  beet  crop,  to  call  the  machine  to  their  aid;  for  others,  it  is  a 
matter  of  time,  because,  even  in  thickly  populated  districts,  the  expense 
of  hand  labor  exceeds  that  of  the  machine. 

A  weeding  machine  in  very  general  use  is  that  of  Garret,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  given  (fig.  13);  it  cuts  the  weeds  between  the  rows  by  means 

Fig.  18. 


-'^'^'i-'i/ //''/ Til 

of  two  knives,  and  cleans  four  or  more  spaces  at  once.  The  arrange- 
ment for  lifting  the  knives,  by  which  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  beets  is 
diminished,  is  so  simple  and  ingenious  that  the  workman  very  soon  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  machine,  and  can  guiile  it  successfully  through 
the  beet  field. 

This  machine  will  hoe  even  roundedup  lands,  and,  generally  uneven 
surfaces,  if  the  hoe  blades  are  arranged  accordingly,  as  shown  in  fig.  14. 

I  Fig.  14. 

\ 


ih« 


The  only   dis;ui\  :thtai;  ■    ilns   iiiiniiine   has   is   that,  in  j'oung  beets,  the 
plants  are  apt  to  be  buried  by  the  knives  digging  up  and  displacing  the 

earth. 

50— C'K'-i-) 
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Mr.  SicdcrBlobcn  has  romediod  this  by  applying,  which  ho  was  first  to 
do,  a  shield,  the  protecting'  disks  a  a  (fig.  15),  which  can  bo  used  for  the 

I'ig.  15. 


benefit  of  the  young  beet  plants  shortly  after  their  coming  up,  and  by 
which  the  earth  is  prevented  from  covering  the  plants. 

The  capacity  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  about  twelve  raorgens  a 
day.  This  is  of  so  much  the  more  consequence  in  beet  culture,  because 
the  weeds  begin  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  on  all  fields 
in  Spring;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  destroy  them  at  this 
very  moment,  in  order  that  the  beets  may  not  be  retarded,  "allowed  to 
choke,"  as  we  say.  With  regard  to  this,  1  may,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gest that,  in  consequence  ofsimultaneous  sowing,  the  thinning,  also, 
and  the  hoeing  of  the  beets  are  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time; 
whence  arises  the  difticulty  of  finding  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose. 
It  is,  thorctbre,  to  be  recommended  to  sow  the  beets  at  different  times, 
and  by  this  means  to  divide,  also,  the  time  of  thinning  and  hoeing  more. 
If  the  intervals  between  the  rows  have  been  cleaned  by  tiie  machine, 
there  remains  to  be  worked  with  the  hoe  on  I}'  a  small  strip  of  a  few 
inches  immediately  by  the  beet  plants;  the  weeding  which  may  be 
easily  taken  care  of  with  a  few  hands. 

Another  machine,  by  IJansome,  called  a  horse-hoe,  is  shown  (fig.  16). 
It  is  used,  also,  for  cleaning  and  loosening  the  ground  between  two  rows 

I\g.  16. 


of  beets,  is  easily  adjusted  for  different  distances,  and  is  very  effective. 
The  irons  which  hold  the  knives  in  the  ground  and  connect  them  with 
the  frame,  should  be  round,  because  weeds  fall  back  more  easily  from  a 
round  iron  than  from  an  angular  one;  and  by  having  the  irons  always 
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clean,  the  work  is  considerably  expedited.  It  is,  of  course,  understood, 
that  all  machines  are  only  to  be  used  in  dry  weather.  The  ground 
should  by  no  means  be  worked  while  wet. 

Having  now  studied  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth,  let  us  consider  more  closely  its  structural  and  chemical  com- 
position, as  well  as  the  effects  resulting  therefrom  upon  the  subsequent 
growth.  The  beet  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  in  which  a  light- 
colored  juice  is  contained.  The  number  of  cells  amounts  to  one  and  a 
half  millions  to  the  cubic  inch;  and  when  we  reflect  that  this  consti- 
tutes no  more  than  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beet,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  delicacy  of  these  structures.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  vcr}^  strong,  for  the  juice  which  they  contain  can  only  be  extracted, 
and  with  diftieulty,  by  breaking  up  the  cell  walls.  The  cell  walls 
consist  of  cellulose,  upon  which  pectine,  a  gelatinizing  substance,  is  de- 
posited. 

The  juice  of  beets  is  a  solution  in  water  of  solid  substances,  consisting 
of  sugar,  salts,  nitrogenous  matters  (proteine  substances)  and  a  compound 
substimce  of  undefined  chemical  character  and  of  organic  origin,  con- 
stituting the  solid  matter  extracted.  The  percentage  of  water  in  the 
beet  varies  in  diflerent  seasons,  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry,  as  well  as 
in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth;  the  young  be^ts  always  contain- 
iug  more. 

Dr.  Bretschneider  determined  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  juice  at 
different  periods,  as  follows: 


July  20 

August  9 

August  31 

September  1... 
September  30. 
October  16 


88.78  per  cent. 
88.99  per  cent. 
86.62  per  cent. 
85.46  per  cent. 
82.19  per  cent. 
82.19  per  cent. 


The  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  solid  substances  and  of  the 
BucrnY  in  the  juice,  is  usually  expressed  by  what  ia  called  the  "sugar  per- 
centage  quotient"  of  Balling;  that  is  to  say,  a  number  which  denotes 
how  much  sugar  is  contained  in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  solid  substance 
of  the  juice.  This  number  directly  expresses  the  relative  value  of  the 
juice  for  manufacture,  and  we  shall  frequently  recur  to  it  hereafter 
under  the  term  "relative  percentage  of  sugar."  All  the  other  solid 
substances,  except  sugar,  are  grouped  together  under  the  collective 
term  "foreign  substances,"  or  "  not  sugar." 

A  horizontal  section  of  the  beet  shows  it  to  bo  composed  of  numerous 
concentric  rings.  The  breadth  of  these  rings  has  remarkable  and  actual, 
thou<4i  as  yet  unexplained,  relation  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
juicet  a  greater  breadth  of  concentric  rings  corresponding  to  a  les-s  sac- 
chari'ne,  and  a  less  breadth,  in  most  cases,  to  a  more  concentrated  juico, 
in  which  more  sugar  is  contained.  t^     „  i      • 

The  concentric  rings,  which,  according  to  Schacht  and  Dr.  Bretschnei- 
der are  arranged  about  a  central  skein  of  vascular  fibers,  are  in  direct 
structural  relation  with  the  several  leaf  circles,  and  connect  the  oldest, 
outermost  leaves  with  the  oldest  innermost  rings;  the  youngest  inner- 
most  leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  youngest  outermost  rings.     >>  e 
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hence  conclude  that  the  nutrition  of  the  several  rings  is  dependent  upon 
the  correspuiitlent  leuf  cii'cles. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  opinion,  Dr.  Brctschnoider  determined  the 
proportionate  development  of  leaves  and  rin.«,'s  in  the  heet  at  the  different 
periods  of  their  growth,  in  researches  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious 
and  instructive.     He  gives  the  following  results: 


Developed 

leaves. 


July  20th I  9  to  12 

August  9th I  15  to  18 

Augu8t3li5t j  18  to  28 

Septemher  15th [  18  to  28 

September  30th '  18  to  28 

October  16th 18  to  28 


Concentric 

rings  of  the 

beet. 

4 

5 

to 

7 

7 

to 

8 

7 

to 

8 

7 

to 

9 

8 

to 

9 

Many  leaves  al- 
read}'  yellow  and 
partly  fallen  off. 


The  outermost  ring  of  a  beet  well  advanced  in  growth  must,  however, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  i))nermost  smallleaves,  often  not  devel- 
oped until  late  in  the  season  after  rain  and  of  slight  capacity  of  growth, 
contain  less  sugar  than  the  inner  rings  of  the  beet,  communicatiiii;-  with 
the  usually  larger  outer  leaves. 

In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  Doctor  Bretschneider  found  the 
outermost  ring  to  contain  the  least  sugar,  in  his  examination  made  on 
August  seventeenth  of  the  encircling  rings  of  the  beet,  separatelv,  with 
reference  to  their  percentage  of  sugar.     They  contained  as  follows: 


Head  

Sixth  ring  (outside  one) 

Fifth  ring 

Fourth  ring 

Third  ring^ 

Second  ring 

First  ring  (inside  one)... 
Root  end 


Percent. 


9.38 
9.38 
12.31 
11  78 
11.07 
10.93 
10.15 
9.95 


From  this  he  concludes,  with  Schacht,  that  the  older,  full  groion  green 
leaves  are  indispensable  for  the  production  of  sugar;  that  they  represent  the 
actual  organs  of  sugar  formation. 

The  leaves  seem  at  the  beginning  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the 
nutriment  derived  Irom  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  but,  alter  attaining  a 
certain  size  and  surface,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the 
rings  with  which  they  belong,  in  order  finally  lo  devote  their  ener<ry 
exclusively  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  some  highly  interesting  experiments 
made  by  Schacht.     On  August  fourteenth  he  caused  all  the  full-grown 
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leaves  to  be  removed  from  six  beets,  whose  juice  contained  8.6  and  8.34 
per  cent  of  sugar,  and  left  only  the  j'oung  undeveloped  leaves  in  tho 
middle  of  the  crown.  On  September  fifteenth,  these  beets  wore  again 
in  full  leaf,  and  distinguishable  only  b}' the  fresh  green  of  their  leaves 
and  the  absence  of  withered  ones.  The  new  leaf  formation  was  again 
almost  entirely  removed,  and  was  fully  renewed  a  second  time  by  Octo- 
ber fifteenth.  At  harvest,  October  Lhirty-firat,  these  b<»cts  that  had  been 
twice  stripped  of  their  leaves,  contained  a  juice  of  only  twelve  per  cent 
Balling  and  8.34  per  cent  sugar,  while  tho  beets  that  had  not  been  strip- 
ped, but  were  left  undisturbed,  produced  a  juice  of  sixteen  per  cent 
Balling  and  with  13.72  per  cent  of  sugar.  A  second  experiment  o£  the 
same  kind,  on  manured  land,  resulted  as  follows;  (*) 

Beets  not  stripped 14  per  cent  Balling,  9.96  per  cent  sugar. 

Beets  stripped 9  per  cent  Balling,  5.34  per  cent  sugar. 

The  beets  that  had  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  were,  however,  not 
inferior  to  the  others  in  their  aggregate  weight,  and  from  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  perfectly  developed  green  leaves,  though  they  cotitribute  no 
further  to  the  increase  of  the  beet  in  weight,  have  nevertheless  the  i^ower  oj 
essentially  promoting  the  production  of  sugar. 

A  condition  of  weather  which  hinders  the  formation  of  leaves  must 
cause  also  a  deficiency  in  the  product  of  sugar.  The  table  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  beets  in  Rus- 
sia, shows  13.4  per  cent  of  sugar  on  September  fourth,  being  the  highest 
during  the  season,  and  in  October  only  7.8  per  cent.  The  dry  weather 
had  caused  the  leaves,  up  to  September  fourth,  to  wither  and  fall  off; 
heav}'  rain  ensuing,  had  the  effect  indeed  of  developing  a  quantity  ot 
new  leaves,  but  too  small  for  a  vigorous  performance  of  their  proper 
functions,  and  the  beet,  therefore,  was  enabled  to  increase  in  size  and 
weight,  but  not  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  it  contained.  A  hot,  dry  Sum- 
mer, with  rain  in  Autumn,  never  produces  a  beet  crop  the  manutacture 
of  which  can  be  satisfactory,  since  the  time  of  the  most  abundant  form- 
ation of  green  leaves  should  not  be  simultaneous  with  that  of  ripening. 
In  such  cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  lay  the  beets,  immediately  after 
lifting,  in  heaps,  with  the  leaves  on  the  outside,  in  order  to  give  the 
leaves,  after  taking  the  beets  from  the  ground,  a  sufficient  time  to  carry 
out  an<l  complete  their  office  of  accumulating  sugar,  and  in  this  way  an 
excess  of  injurious  matter  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  beet  may  also 
be  avoided  Damage  to  the  leaves  during  growth,  by  hail,  insects,  etc., 
must  likewise  result  in  a  diminished  product  of  sugar.  As  early  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  Achard  held  the  same  view  that  we  do 
now  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  tho  leaves  on  the  formation  of  sugar, 
remarking,  "  that  by  removal  of  the  leaves  the  conversion,  refining,  and 
elaboration  of  the  coarser  matters,  which  the  plant  by  means  of  its  root 
extracts  from  the  soil,  will  be  impeded." 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  sugar  contained  in  the  boot 
depends  altogether  upon  the  leaves,  their  size,  and  their  number.  If  so, 
bow  could  wo  explain  the  fact  first  observed  by  Leplay,  that  beets  on 
soils  abounding  in  lime  have  leaves  less  in  size  and  number,  but  contain 
more   sugar,  than   the   large   leaved    beets  grown  on   other  soils.     As 


(1)  Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  vol.  xi,  p.  133. 
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regards  tho  production  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  soil,  and  the  nutriment 
■which  it  affords,  must  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  the  leaves. 

Beets  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  not  only  in  different  periods 
of  their  growth,  but  also  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  ground.  We 
frequently  find  considerable  difference,  in  the  quantit}'  of  sugar  which 
they  contain,  between  two  beets  growing  side  by  side:  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, always  necessary  to  examine  a  number  of  beets  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  field,  in  order  to  judge  the  value  of  the  crop.  Since  tho 
beet,  by  reason  of  its  shape,  derives  its  nutriment  from  a  very  small 
circle,  it  may  easily  happen  that,  from  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  manure,  entirely  different  nutriment  may  be  supplied  on  different 
spots,   thus  tVequenlly  causing  great  variation  in  qualily. 

Ever}'  beet  has  two  indentations,  on  o])posite  sides,  which  frequently 
run  spirally,  but  in  many  cases  almost  directly  downward.  The  poorer 
the  soil,  the  longer  and  stronger  are  these  small  siiie  roots;  for  the  beet  is 
then  compelled  to  seek  at  a  distance  what  it  does  not  find  close  at  hand, 
and  so  frequently  throws  out  rootlets  from  its  entire  surface.  If,  how- 
ever, a  sufKcient  quantit}^  of  fertilizing  material  be  present  in  the  soil, 
these  fibrous  roots  are  small  but  often  occur  in  large  numbers,  especially 
in  case  of  abundance  of  rain.  The  subsoil  appears  also  to  influence  the 
formation  of  the  root,  its  looser,  moister,  and  more  fertile  character 
inducing  a  deep  penetration  of  the  small  fibres  of  tho  main  root. 
Schacht  states  that  they  penetrate  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  feet.  At 
CzaUowitz  they  were  found  at  tho  depth  of  five  feet,  where  they  grew 
into  the  drain  pipes.  Penetrating  so  deeply,  the  plant  supported  itself 
prinoipall}'  from  the  subsoil  by  means  of  its  small  but  proportionately 
more  numerous  fibrous  roots. 

As  is  evident  from  all  the  tables  above  given,  the  beet  has  a  constant 
increase  in  weight  during  tho  whole  time  of  its  growth;  in  this,  all 
experiments  agree. 

Balling,  for  example  (Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  vol.  9), 
gives  the  total  weight  of  thirty  beets,  examined  at  various  dates,  aa 
follows: 

August  29 51  Ihs.  H  oz.    =  average  1  tb.    llj  ozs. 

September  15 60  tbs.  5*  ozs.  =  average  2  ttjs.      i  ozs. 

September  30 68  tbs.  7^  ozs.  =r=  average  2  lbs.    4J  ozs. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  beets,  upon  an  average,  gained  one 
quarter  of  a  i)ound  in  fifteen  days. 

If,  novv,  we  sow  at  fourteen  inches  apart,  which  gives  eighteen  thou- 
sand plant  spaces  per  morgen,  of  which  seventy  per  cent,  or  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred,  are  occupied  by  beet  plants,  the  weight  of  the 
crop,  at  one  pound  per  beet,  on — 

September  15,  will  be 12,600  fts. 

September  30,  will  be (12,600  +  i-^fAO)   15,750  fts. 

October  15,  will  be (15,750 -|- J^f^)  16,900  lbs. 
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Dr.  Brctschneider  states  that  in  his  experiments  (Journal  of  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry,  vol.  10,  p.  155), 


The  nvcrage 
weight  i)f  the 
beets  was — 
pounds. 


The  proportion- 
ate yield  per 
morgen  would 
thiMeforo  b« — 
pounds. 


July  20 

August    9 

August  31 1 

September  15 

Septem ber  30 

October  16 


0.086 
0.311 
0.599 
0.723 
0.735 
0.852 


1,908 
6,894 
13,266 
16,002 
16,272 
18,864 


The  slight  increase  in  weight,  in  the  interval  between  September  fif- 
teenth and  thirtieth,  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  usual  pro- 
gress of  growth,  since  the  weights  of  single  beets  only  were  taken;  and 
in  this  way  the  weight  of  the  bulk  can  bo  ascertained  only  approxi- 
mately. 

Every  practical  beet  grower  knows  from  experience  of  how  much 
importance,  as  regards  the  yield,  is  the  prolongation  of  the  growing 
season  of  the  beet.  Of  even  greater  importance,  however,  to  the  manu- 
facturer, is  the  increase  of  sugar  in  the  beet  in  the  last  daj-s  of  growth. 

Balling  found  in  his  experiments  in  Bohemia,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  juice  increased  as 
follows: 


I  In  the  solid 
^     ,     .   .  .substance 

In  the  juice.        ^f        tj^g 

juice. 


August  29  .... 
September  15, 
September  30 


Brctschneider,  in  Germany,  found  the  percentage  of  sugar,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  to  be  as  follows: 


In  the  solid 
substance 
of  the 
boot*. 


July  20 

August    9 

August  31 

September  15. 
September  30. 
October  16...  . 
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My  oxporinients  in  Russia,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj'-nine,  gave 
tlio  lollowiii<r  retjull8; 


In  100  Partb 
ov  Solid 
Matter  oi 


Sugar. 


1859,  in  the  first  year , 

July  27 

August  12 

August  27 

September  12 

Heavj-  thunder  storm 

September  26 

18G0,  in  the  second  year(*) 
April  28 
June  20 


13 
15.8 
15 
16.2 


9.41 
11.83 
11.83 
14.17 


14.G 


11.83 


72.4 
75 

78.3 

87.4 


81 


(*)  It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  beet  diminishes  io 
the  second  year,  just  as  it  increases  in  the  first  year. 

These  experiments  show  a  constant  increase  of  sugar  in  the  juice, 
corresponding  to  the  progress  of  the  growtli  of  the  beet,  and  a  larger 
ratio  of  increase  of  sugar  than  of  the  other  solid  substances  in  the 
juice.  In  seasons  which  admit  of  a  later  gathering  of  the  beets,  the 
manufacturer  obtains  a  raw  material  not  only  richer  in  sugar  but  also 
])urer;  that  is  to  sa3',  a  juice  containing  in  one  hundred  parts  of  its  solid 
substance  less  of  sails  and  proteine  substances,  and  therefore  more  easily 
purifie*.!,  or  yielding  more  crystallizuble  sugar,  at  less  expense  in  the 
removal  of  these  substances.  This  latter  very  im])ortant  circumstance 
goes  to  explain  why  late  sowed  beets  often  work  badly  in  the  factory, 
and  teaches  us  to  hasten  the  time  of  sowing. 

I  made  the  following  comparative  experiment,  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  time  of  sowing  upon  the  character  of  the  juice,  at  Smela,  in  south- 
ern Eussia,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  beets  were  all 
examined  on  October  tenth: 


Day  of 
sowing. 


The  beet  juice  contained — 


April  12....    11.2  Balling,  8  5  sugar,  76  sugar  in  100  parts  of  solid  matter 
April  28....    11.;")  Hailing,  8.3  sugar,  72  sugar  in  100  parts  of  solid  matter 


May  12. 


11.7  Balling,  8.3  sugar,  71  sugar  in  100  parts  of  solid  matter 


The  disadvantage  of  late  sowing  is  here  shown  very  plainly  in  the 
unfavorable  composition  of  the  juice  of  late  sown  beets.  On  the 
examination  in  the  polarization  tube  the  juice  of  the  beets  sown  on 
April   twenty-eighth    and   May   twelfth   very  quickly   became   clof;.dy, 
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while  that  of  the  beets  sown  on  April  twelfth  remained  clear.     Experi 
ence  teaches,   however,   that  beets,   the  juice  of   which   when    under 

raeZltZ  Z'''%}'''T''  ^i^"'^ '  "°^^  "^^^'y  -  manufacturing    : 
f«^L  irequently  observed  during  my  tour  among  the  Bohemian 

factories  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-Seven  and  eighte'en  hundred  and 
fifty-eight),  and  from  this  it  plainly  follows  that,  under  similar  ctrcum 
fltances,  early  sowed  and  fully  developed  beets  are  always  easierTo 
manufacture  and  yield  more  merchantable  sugar  than  those  sowed  late 

Marchand  published  in  the  ''Annals  of  A|ricuku^.e'  the  r^^^^^^^^^ 
similar  experiments,  which  he  grouped  together  as  follows 


DATE  OP  SOWING. 


Density  of 
the  juice. 


May  5.. 
May  10 
May  25 
June  5.. 


16 
15 
13.6 
12.6 


Percentage 
of  sugar. 


Other  solid 
substances. 


12.5 

11.5 

10.5 

8.9 


7.3 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 


Percentage 
of  water. 


80.2 
82.8 
83.9 
85.4 


The  same  injurious  effect  results  in  wet  seasons,  in  which  the  rain 
continually  induces  new  growth,  which  impairs  the  purity  of  the 
juice,  as  IS  shown  in  my  tables  given  on  previous  pages,  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  juices  on  the  twelfth  and  twenty-sixth  of  September 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  Heavy  rains,  as  well  as  the  withering  and 
tailing  off  of  the  leaves  during  extreme  heat,  also  frequently  clause 
during  growth,  a  certain  diminution  and  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar.  Dr.  Bretschneider,  who  established  this  fact  bv 
exact  observations  (Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  vol  2  p  58o( 
very  properly  bases  upon  it  the  repetition  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  meteorological  records. 

All  these  facts  regarding  the  favorable  effect  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  growing  season  are  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  in  his 
comments  upon  the  analyses  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Beet  Su^^ar 
Industry,  vol.  10,  p.  160,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  formation  of  the 
solid  organic,  and  inorganic  constituents  of  the  beet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sugar,  is  always  lessened  during  the  later  stages  of  growth  so 
that  analysis  always  shows  a  smaller  percentage  of  them,  as  in  the 
following  table: 


DATE  OF  ANALYSIS. 


July  20 

August    9 

August  31 

September  15 

September  30 

October  16 

■ '•■  i  .1  ..■ I  .  ■■•    •' : _i 

51— (a«rl) 


Percentage 
Percentage  :  of 

of  ash.       j  nitrogenoui 
compouoda. 


18.61 
18.67 
15.06 
14.74 
13.92 
12.84 
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The  niincrnl  constituents  of  the  beet  were  thus  mostly  reduced  to 
hnlf  ihcir  oripjinal  quantity,  the  protcine  substances  to  two  thirds.  If  it 
ueie  rossiLlo  to  ellVct  u  simihir  improvement  of  the  juice,  if  only  in  a 
sn.all  decree  by  means  of  a  prolongation  of  growth  after  gathering  and 
removal  of  tiicm  from  the  ground,  ly  mean?  of  the  "after  ripening,  as 
it  is  called  of  the  beet,  which  is  promoted  by  allowing  the  beets  to  he 
with  the  leaves  unremoved,  much  would  be  gained  in  the  interest  of  tho 
manufacturer.  At  all  events,  this  idea  deserves,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  to  be  more  closely  tested  in  actual  practice. 

As  the  more  mature  and  more  fully  developed  beets  excel  the  younger 
ones  in  their  larger  percentage  of  sugar  and  less  proportion  of  injurious 
eulstances.  so  likewise  among  beets  otherwise  similar;  oi.Torence  in  size 
appears  in  most  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  a  diflerenco  in  quality,  small 
beets  usually  containing  more  sugar  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sulino 
constituents'than  large  ones.     Herrmann  found: 


In  Silesian  beets. 

Siberian  beets. 

11.4       9.4 

1 
1 

9.5 

7.4 

5.9    '      5.1 

"Weight  of  beets  in  ounces 

6 

13 

23 

45 

16          40 

i 

Knapp  states  that  in  Eussia,  up  to  50°  of  north  latitude: 

Beets  weighing     4  to     8  ounces  contain  10  to  13  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Beets  weighing     8  to  16  ounces  contain     9  to  12  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Beets  weighing  10  to  32  ounces  contain 
Beets  weighing  32  to  64  ounces  contain 


8  to  II  per  cent  of  sugar. 
7  to  10  per  cent  of  sugar. 


In  the  Parliamentarj'  report  on  the  Irish  sugar  production  (Journal 
of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  vol.  3,  p.  32),  it  is  stated  "that  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  beet." 

From  all  the  published  examinations  (by  the  Balling  saccharometcr) 
of  Bohemian  sugar  beets,  I  have  compiled  the  lollowiDg  table: 


■WEIGHT  OF  BEETS, 

rou^Ds. 


No.  ofe.xperi- 

ments  of  whiih 

the  average  is 

taken. 


Perccntnpe  of 

sugar  in  the 

juice. 


Percentage  of 

fiipnr  in  the 

golicT  !-ul)fliince 

of  the  juice. 


0.5  to  1.5 
1.5  to  2 
2     to  2.5 
2  5  to  5 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  average  of  the  results  of  these  one 
hundred  and  two  cxaminationB,  by  the  only  investigator,  who  has  care- 
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fill  I J  recorded  during  a  series  of  years,  the  weight  of  the  beets  examined, 
that,  in  general,  beets  of  less  weight  contain  a  juice  richer  in  sugar,  and 
wi'th  less  injurious  matters,  and  therefore  purer  than  that  of  the  heavier 
beets. 

The  rule  is,  however,  by  no  means  without  exception,  and  moreover, 
does  not  hold  good  when  wo  compare  beets,  which  may  bo  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  but  only  with  such  as  are  of  equal  age  and  similar 
degree  of  development.  Thus,  further  examinations  on  August  twenty- 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  showed  in  beets  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  10.2  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  juice, 
seventy-three  per  cent,  and  in  beets  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
seven  per  cent.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  beets  weighing  two  pounds 
August  twent^'-ninth,  contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
October  beets  of  three  pounds  weight  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Large  beets,  with  an  equally  high  percentage  of  sugar,  as  in  small 
ones,  occasionally  occur  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  these  one 
hundred  and  two  experiments,  for  instance,  the  highest  percentage  of 
sugar  (15.16)  occurred  in  beets  of  over  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the 
smallest  (seven  per  cent)  in  beets  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
Such  occasional  phenomena  cannot,  however,  invalidate  the  well 
established  fact  now  recognized  in  all  countries,  as  by  Leplay,  who,  from 
his  examination  of  the  French  beets,  declares  that  "the  small  beets  are 
commonly  richer  in  sugar."  The  beet-grower  may  hence  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  profitable  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  beets,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  close  planting.  The  stand  should  always  be  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  fertility  of  the  land;  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  assimilable 
substances  contained  in  the  soil,  the  wider  the  intervals  at  which  the 
beets  should  be  grown.  If  the  soil  be  rich  in  nutritive  substances,  such 
as  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphates,  very  close  planting  is  advisable. 

Covering  tho  crowns  of  the  beets  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  hilling  them,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  is  highly  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  yield  of  sugar,  if  only  it  be  fully  completed  by  the  middle  of 
August.  Many  manufacturers  invariably  have  their  beets  hilled  in 
growing;  and  rightly,  since  in  beet  culture  every  means  should  be 
employed  to  induce  the  growth  of  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  root 
out  of  the  ground,  as  that  part  is  always  of  less  value  for  manufactur- 
ing, than  that  which  grows  below  ground.  And  if  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  root  necessitates  the  formation  of  a  head,  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  object  of  cultivation  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
enlargement  of  this  part,  and  to  retain  in  the  greatest  degree  its  natural 
subterraneous  character. 

One  of  the  not  uncommon  modes  of  gi'owing  beets,  as  distinguished 
from  flat  culture,  consists  in  planting  on  ridges,  that  is,  on  strips  of 
earth  thrown  up  or  raised.  This  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  beet 
will  thus  bo  furnished  a  largo  quantity  of  fertile  soil  and  of  available 
nutriment;  that,  in  addition,  the  sun  imparts  more  heat  to  these  ridges, 
and  that  growth  is  accelerated;  and  finally,  that  in  wet  seasons,  or  in 
moist  situations,  the  water  is  absorbed  quickly,  and  the  beets  are  thus 
preserved  from  injury  by  excess  of  moisture.  This  latter  beneficial  effect 
of  ridge  culture,  proves  of  value,  however,  in  the  improved  quality  of 
the  beets,  only  upon  low  lands;  on  high-lying  soils,  with  permeable  sub- 
soils, equally  good  results,  under  conditions  otherwise  similar,  are 
attained  by  flat  culture.  I  examined,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj*- 
one,  beets  grown  at  Kozaro,  in  southern  Eussia,  upon  high-lying  ground, 
under   both  methods  of  cultivation.     In  both  cases  the  juice  contained, 
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upon  the  average,  14.8  per  cent  Balling,  and  11  per  cent  sugar,  and  there- 
fore 74  parts  of  sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  solid  matter.  The  results  of 
the  two  methods  of  cultivation  upon  a  low-lying  (acid)  peat  soil,  were 
entirch'  different.  Flat  culture  produced  a  juice  of  11.7  per  cent  Ball- 
ing, and  G.7  per  cent  sugar,  and  therefore  having  in  100  parts  of  its  solid 
substance  50  parts  of  sugar;  ridge  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a 
juice  of  15  per  cent  Balling,  and  10.9  per  cent  sugar,  thus  containing 
75  parts  in  100  of  the  solid  substance.  In  such  soils,  therefore,  ridge 
culture  may  be  productive  of  very  good  results. 

W,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  avo  glance  backward  over  the 
whole  routine  of  beet  culture,  we  must,  after  all,  confess  that  wo  have, 
as  yet,  discovered  very  few  of  the  conditions  which  are  effective,  under 
all  circumstances,  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets  containing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sugar  and  the  least  of  saline  constituents.  Beets 
containing  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  sugar  must  still  be  classed 
as  exceptions.  But  Avhy  should  not  the  exceptions  at  last  become  the 
rule?  To  insure  the  production  of  such  beets,  independent  of  accidental 
circumstances,  by  accurate  investigation  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  their  growth,  ahd  thus  to  remove  the  difficult  point  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  is  the  first  problem  of  the  beet-sugar  industry;  and  for  its 
solution,  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction  have  only  recently  been 
taken. 

The  other  problem  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  remaining  to  be  dis- 
cussed, that  of  converting  into  merchandif-e  the  sugar  produced  in  the 
beets  by  cultivation,  is  much  simpler;  and  we  are  very  much  nearer  its 
solution,  since  the  conditions  of  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  have  been 
studied  longer  and  more  thoroughly,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more 
generally  recognized  and  applied  than  those  affecting  the  production  of 
sugar  from  the  soil. 

ON   JUDGING    OF     BEETS,    AND    THEIR   VALUE    DEPENDING    UPON    THEIR    COM- 
POSITION. 

To  an  expert,  a  slender,  pear-shaped  form  is  the  very  first  indication 
of  a  good  beet;  although  Leplay  affirms  that  forked  beets  are  usually 
richer  in  sugar(?).  The  leaves  often  differ  very  much,  and  many  expe- 
rienced persons  claim  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  beet  by 
the  character  of  the  outer  leaves;  while  they  consider  crisp  and  in- 
dented inner  leaves  an  especially  favorable  indication.  I  have,  indeed, 
often  seen  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  judging  proved  correct;  but  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  beet  grows,  and  can  certainly  afford  no  indication  by  which 
inexperienced  persons  may  be  enabled  to  determine  its  quality.  The 
size  of  the  "  head,"  or  green  part  of  the  beet  above  the  ground,  also 
affects  its  value  for  sugar  manufacture.  This  part  not  only  contains 
less  sugar,  but,  also,  a  less  pure  juice,  of  such  qualitj'  that  its  dimin. 
ished  yield  of  sugar  is  extracted  at  greater  expense,  because  it  not  only 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  substances,  but,  also,  foreign  sub- 
stances of  a  different  character.  It  is  known  that  the  head  of  the  beet 
contains,  besides  potash,  a  larger  proportion  of  soda  than  the  other 
parts  of  it.  A  fine  white  skin,  narrowness  of  the  concentric  rings 
(which,  according  to  Schacht,  should  have  a  width  of  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch),  solid,  white  flesh,  a  taste  but  slightly  saline,  or  the 
evident  prepoudei'ance  of  sweetness,  afford  other  perceptible  indications 
by  which  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quality  may  be  formed.     For 
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an  accurate  determination  of  value,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine full}',  by  scientific  methods,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  heets, 
as  well  as  the  sugar  contained  in  them,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  foreign  substances  present  with  it. 

If  beet  juice  were  a  simple  solution  of  sugar,  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar  from  it  would  be  equally  simple  and  inexpensive;  for  the  mere 
evaporation  of  the  saccharine  solution,  practicable  in  any  household, 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required  to  ctfect  the  crystallization  of  the 
sugar;  and  we  should,  in  this  case,  scarcely  need  the  large  and  expensive 
establishments,  in  which  the  employment  of  much  intelligence  and  capi- 
tal is  necessary  for  the  separation  from  the  juice  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stances; that  is.  of  all  the  solid  substances  that  it  contains  which  are 
not  sugar,  in  order  that  they  may  not  prevent  crystallization.  What  a 
decided  effect  these  salts  have  in  preventing  crj-stallizatiou  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  part,  by  weight,  of  caustic  potash  prevents  the  crys- 
tallization of  nine  times  its  weight  of  sugar.  Nitrogenous  substances 
in  the  juice  are  even  more  injurious;  because,  by  promoting  fermenta- 
tion of  a  viscous  and  frequently  vinous,  or  lactic,  character,  they  induce 
the  conversion  of  crystallizable  sugar  into  grape  sugar. 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  value  of  beets  is,  in  general,  determined 
not  only  b}'  the  absolute  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  them,  that  is, 
by  the  sugar  contained  in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  juice,  but,  also,  by 
the  relative  proportion  of  sugar;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the  juice.  The 
latter  result  is  what  is  known  as  the  Balling's  sugar  quotient. 

The  absolute  percentage  of  sugar  is  determined  by  the  polarization 
process;  the  relative,  by  the  proportion  which  this  result  bears  to  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  saccharometer.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter 
in  the  juice  is  ascertained  by  the  immersion  of  the  tube  of  the  saccha- 
rometer (Balling's  or  Brix's),  which  gives  the  percentage,  perhaps  not 
with  absolute  correctness,  but  without  any  material  error. 

The  Balling's  sugar  quotient  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  If  we 
have  a  juice  of  a  densit}^  of  15.2  per  cent  by  Balling's  saccharometer; 
that  is,  containing  15.2  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  as  against  11.8  as  the 
result  of  the  polarization  process,  there  are,  then,  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  solid  matter  (15.2:  11  8::  100:  77)  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  sugar  and 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  foreign  substances.  The  number  seventj'-seven 
is  the  Balling's  sugar  quotient,  or  quotient  of  purity,  directly  expressed, 
without  the  one  hundred  by  the  fraction  ||:  |  z=  0.77. 

This  number,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  beet,  refers  always  to  one  hundred  parts 
of  juice,  not  one  hundred  parts  of  beets.  The  quantity  of  juice  in  beets 
amounts,  usually,  to  ninety-iive  or  ninety-six  per  cent  of  their  weight, 
and  is  easily  ascertained  by  lixiviating  a  weighed  quantity  of  finely 
sliced  beets  with  sufiicient  water,  and  weighing  them  again  after  drying. 
Experience  has  shown  that  beet  juice  must  have  an  average  purity  of  at 
least  seventy-five,  in'order  to  be  profitably  manufactured  under  existing 
conditions.  It  varies  in  practice  from  ninety  to  sixty-six,  and  lower. 
From  these  may  be  seen  the  importance  of  this  quotient  as  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  juice;  since,  for  example,  with  a  juice  containing  ten  per 
cent  of  sugar  and  of  eighty-seven  purity,  the  value  of  the  beets  is  five 
silver  groschen,  ten  pfennigs;  whereas,  with  a  juice  containing  the  same 
percentage  of  sugar,  but  only  seventy  pure,  the  actual  value  is  only 
one  silver  groschen,  eight  pfennigs,  under  conditions  otherwise  similar. 
Since,  therefore,  the  beet  juice  in  the  first  place  tested  6.4°  Beaume,  and 
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in  the  second  8°,  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  beet  juice  is  never  to 
be  estimated  bv  its  density,  tlint  is,  by  the  quantity  ot  solid  matter  it 
contains.  1  have  known  cases  in  Avhich,  from  a  juice  of  9°  Eeaume,  less 
hard  suffar  was  obtained  than  from  a  juice  of  7°  Beaume,  on  account  ot 
the  former  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  foreign  substances 
On  lands  imperfectly  tilled  (in  Eussia  and  Hungary,  for  example),  such 
cases  are  not  infrequent.  .  ... 

To  find  the  purity  of  beet  juices,  and  of  saccharine  solutions  in  gen- 
eral by  the  polarization  instrument,  there  should  be  provided  a  tube  ot 
twelve  per  cent  B.  =  1.0488  specific  gravity  (which  Schniidt,  of  Berhn, 
and  Lenoir,  of  Vienna,  supply  of  sufficient  accuracy).  The  beet  juice 
to  be  tested  is  to  be  diluted  to  exactly  the  same  specific  grav'^^'  Tv 
then  (after  treatment  with  acetate  of  lead,  on  account  of  which  an  addi- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  is  to  be  made  to  the  results  obtained)  subjected  to 
examination  in  the  polarization  instrument.  Pure,  refined  sugar  at  a 
density  of  1.0488  (the  half  of  1.1  Ventzke),  causes  a  deviation  of  50 
equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  or  absolute  purity,  in  a  solution  of  double 
density  The  less  the  deviation  the  less  the  proportion  ot  sugar  in  the 
solid  matter.  Molasses,  for  example,  shows  22^  deviation,  which  X  2 
=  45  per  cent  of  sugar  as  its  quotient.  This  method  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  beet  iuice  in  the  various  stages  of  its  treatment  in  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  result  obtained  by  it  is  termed  "  Ventzke  s  sugar  in 
100  solid  parts."  ,  .  ^  , 

The  method  first  described  for  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  sugai, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sugar  in  one  hundred  parts  indicated  by  the  sac^ha- 
rometer,  is  in  no  case  entirely  accurate;  since  the  readings  of  the  Bnx 
and  Balling  saccharometers  indicate  the  percentage  ot  sugar  in  pure 
solutions  only;  and  thus,  on  account  of  their  higher  specific  gravity, 
indicate  a  larger  percentage  for  the  salts  contained  in  the  juice  than  the 
actual  amount  warrants.  The  following  readings  of  the  saccharometer, 
due  to  one  per  cent  of  the  several  salts  and  acids  mentioned,  were  ob- 
tained in  experiments  made  by  Gerlach  and  myself: 
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SOLUTION  OF  ONE  PAKT  OF  EACH 
SUBSTANCE  IN  NINETY-NINE  PARTS 
OF  WATER. 


One  per  cent  curbonate  of  potash 

One  per  cent  caustic  potash ••••• 

One  per  cent  caustic  potash,  neutralized  by  mu-  I 
riatic  acid ■.••••": •, 

One  per  cent  caustic  potash,  neutralized  by  phos- 
phoric acid '     ^-^ 

One  per  cent  nitrate  of  potash 

One  Iter  cent  caustic  potash,  neutralized  by  citric 
acid 

One  per  cent  sulnhate  of  potash • 

One  per  cent  carbonate  of  soda  (of  commerce) 

One  per  cent  jjhospiiate  of  soda 

One  )ier  cent  common  salt 

One  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda • 

One  per  cent  sulphate  of  soda  (of  commerce) 

One  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 

One  per  cent  oxalic  acid 

One  per  cent  maj;nesia 

One  per  cent  saltpeter 

One  per  cent  chloride  of  lime... 

One  per  cent  chloride  of  potassium 

One  per  cent  sal  ammoniac • 

One  per  cent  chloride  of  magnesium 

One  per  cent  tartaric  acid 


According  to 
Gerlach. 
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2.285 


1.55 


2.75 

2 

2.1 

1.1 

1.75 

1.57 

1.00 

1.00 

0.96 

1.1 

1.58 


1.0104 

1.0156 
1.00C2 

1.0110 
1.0080 
1.0084 
1.0044 
1.0070 
1.0063 
1.0040 
1.0040 
1.0038 
1.0044 
1.00635 


1.00914 


1.002 


2.050 
2.625 


1.01050* 


1.812 


1.00725 


2.277 * 


0.98 

2.517 

1.6 

2.131 

1.625 

0.787 

2.112 

1.000 


1.00641 


♦  Pure. 


The  saccharometer,  therefore,  with  most  acids,  indicates  a  larger  per- 
centaire  of  solid  matter  than  the  solution  actually  contains.  The  ditter- 
ence  of  3  4  per  cent  (between  15.2  and  11.8)  resulting  in  our  example  ot 
determining  the  foreign  matter  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  smaller  actual  content  in  order  to  indicate  the  real 
quantity  of  foreign  matter. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  I  assume  that,  upon  the  average.  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  saccharometer  correspond  to  one  per  cent  ot  salt  actually 
present  in  the  solution.  Since,  however,  besides  salts,  nitrogenous  sub- 
Btan^cs  are  also  contained  in  beet  juice,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  in  which  1 
am  confirmed  by  actual  experiments  made  in  1858  (see  my''lSoto3ot 
Travel")  that  1.25  per  cent  to  1,  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  formula  ot 
reduction  Badal  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever to  establish  a  formula  absolutely  correct  in  all  cases,  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  foreign  substances  contained  in  different  beets; 
and  we  can  only  ascertain  the  actual  quantity  of  matter  (that  is,  the 
resulting  dry  residuum)  contained  in  beet  juice  by  evaporating  a  quan- 
tity of  juice  previously  weighed  (Otto  Badal). 

If  we  assume  that  during  this  evaporation  no  dccomjiosition  ot  the 
beet  juice  takes  place,  the  entire  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in 
the  juice,  in  this  case  14.75  per  cent  (instead  of  15.2)  will  be  ascer- 
tained more   accurately  than   by  the  saccharometer,  and  this  beet  juice 
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would  thus  have  an  actual  purity  of  11.8x106-4-14.75=80  parts  of  sugar 
in  100  parts  solid  matter,  whereas  that  first  obtained,  the  "apparent" 
purity,  was  seventy-seven  in   100.     Notwithstanding  it  being  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  we  shall  in  this  work  take  the  apparent  purity  as 
a  basis  of  all  our  calculations,  since  it  is  the  usual  custom  simply  to 
ascertain  this  and  to  calculate  by  it.     Having,  then,  calculated  cor- 
rectly the   quantity  of  foreign   substances,  we  next  inquire  how  much 
of  this  is  nitrogenous  matter,  how  much   saline,  and  what  are  these 
saline   substances.     The  proportionate   quantities   of  saline  and  nitro- 
genous matters  are  more  easily  ascertained  approximately  by  methods 
to  be  hereafter  described,  than  the  character  of  the  salts,  the  qualitative 
determination  of  which  always  requires  an  accurate  chemical  analysis. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the   kind  of  salts  contained  in  solution  is  of 
great  importance  in  practice,  since,  according  as  they  vary  in  composi- 
tion, they  ai-e  absorbed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  animal  charcoal,  as 
I  first  showed  in  eighteen   hundred  and  sixty-one.     Some  salts,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  absorbed  at  all,  while  of  others  as  much  as  thirty  per 
cent  may  be  sejDarated  from  the  animal  charcoal;  the  former  are  there- 
fore of  far  more  injurious   effect  in   the  i^rocess  of  manufacture,  and 
should  be  more  carefully  avoided  than  the  latter.     The  value  of  beets 
is  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the  quantity  of  the  saline  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  juice,  but  even  in  a  greater  degree  by  their  quality, 
just  as  the  value  of  a  manure  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
salts,  which  by  its  means  are  supplied  to  the  beet,  but  upon  their  char- 
acter, whether  readily  or  with  difficulty  to   be  taken   up  by  the  root. 
Thus  Dr.   Paul   Bretschneider   maintains   (Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar 
Industry,  vol.  xi,  page  576-)  "that  with  regard  to  the  ash  of  beets,  first, 
stable  manure  and  next  phosphate  of  lime,  produced  beets  yielding  the 
most  ash,  while  nitrate  of  soda,  which   has  always  been  in  bad  repute 
with  sugar  manufacturers  as  having  the  etfect  of  producing  beets  that 
were  difficult  to  work,  gave  beets   with  the  least  quantity  of  ash.     If 
we  examine  further  the  numerous  different  combinations  which  result 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  these 
give  no  confirmation  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  manufacturers 
with  regard  to  beets  that  have  been  manured  with  soda." 

Dr.  Bretschneider  undoubtedly  judges  correctly  as  a  beet  grower; 
the  manufacturer,  however,  will  not  agree  with  this  usually  very  accu- 
rate author,  and  for  this  reason,  that  of  the  0.726  per  cent  of  salts  pres- 
ent in  the  juice,  principally  in  the  form  of  combinations  of  soda,  he  is 
unable  to  remove  any  part,  either  by  clarification  with  lime  or  by  filtra- 
tion, and  in  consequence  the  beets  are  very  difficult  to  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  remove,  partly  by  lime,  partly  and  to  a 
great  extent  by  filtration,  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  0.782  per  cent  of 
salts  occurring  in  the  beet  in  consequence  of  manuring  with  phosphate 
of  lime.  There  is  left,  therefore,  only  (70x0.782=)  0.547  per  cent  to 
give  any  trouble,  decidedly  less  than  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
the  manufacturer  rightly  considers  the  beet  juice  of  good  quality. 

The  injurious  effect  of  this  0.7  per  cent  of  salt  is,  however,  greater 
or  less,  according  as  it  contains  more  of  soda  or  more  of  potash.  Pot- 
ash is  estimated  to  render  four  parts  of  sugar  uncrystallizable,  and  soda 
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eleven  parts.     If  we  assume,  then,  that  in  the  0.7  per  cent  of  ash  there 
is  0.4  per  cent  of  potash  and  0.1  per  cent  of  soda,  there  will  then  be: 

0.4X  4=1.6  and 
0.1X11=1.1 

Total,  2.7  parts  of  sugar  rendered  uncrystallizable.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ash  contained  0.2  per  cent  of  potash  and  0.3  per  cent  of  soda, 
there  would  then  be: 

0.2X  4=1.8  and 
0.3x11=3.3 

Total,  4.1  parts  of  sugar  uncrystallizable.  And  in  most  cases  the 
soda  will  preponderate  in  beets  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  according 
to  the  quantity  applied. 

Such  facts,  if  only  approximately  correct,  clearly  indicate  to  the  beet 
grower  the  necessity  of  applying,  as  fertilizers,  only  such  compounds 
as  do  not  prevent  the  crystallization  of  sugar.  And  by  frequent  trials 
he  may  assure  himself  of  the  effect  of  different  salts,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  value  of  the  beets,  according  as  one  or  other  of  them  occurs 
in  the  largest  proportion. 

Dr.  Grouvens,  in  his  "  Contribution  to  the  Science  of  Manuring " 
(part  87  of  the  Journal  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  page  64),  a  work 
which  in  other  respects  it  is  difficult  to  value  too  highly,  asks:  "  Who, 
then,  of  the  sugar  boilers,  who  are  so  ready  to  form  an  opinion,  can 
usually,  or  in  any  case,  determine  the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  a 
juice  with  the  exactness  necessary  to  a  judgment  of  its  valuer?  "  And 
this  question  is  characteristic  of  the  position  of  those  who  take  into 
consideration  only  the  quantity  of  salts,  or  rather  of  ash.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  percentage  of  salts  that  is  alone  of  consequence,  but  also 
the  proportion  of  them  that  may  be  separated.  This  the  agricultural 
chemist,  who  engages  in  experiments  with  reference  to  beet  culture, 
should  never  forget;  and  so  long  as  this  is  not  taken  into  account,  it  is 
but  right  that  he  should  pay  some  respect  to  the  experience  of  the 
sugar  refiners,  when  they  say,  for  example,  that  such  beets  as  contain 
nitrates  work  badly. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  beet  in 
its  details.  And  so  various  is  it,  as  is  well  known,  from  a  difference  of 
seed,  soil,  cultivation,  manuring,  productiveness,  and  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate, that  the  juice  may  in  some  cases  yield  quite  white  sugar  by  simple 
evaporation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  justifies  the  saying, 
that  "a  bad  beet  is  too  dear  if  it  costs  nothing." 

The  principal  constituent  of  beet  juice  is  sugar,  varying  in  quantity 
from  nine  to  eighteen  per  cent,  and  easily  to  be  determined  by  the 
polarization  and  other  processes.  No  intelligent  manufacturer  of  the 
present  day  neglects  these  indispensable  aids.  The  saline  constituents 
of  the  beet,  the  alkalies  (potash  and  soda),  the  alkaline  earths  (lime  and 
magnesia),  the  metallic  oxides  and  refractory  acids  which  it  contains, 
can  best  be  determined  by  evaporating  one  thousand  grains  of  beet 
juice  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  heating  the  residue  until  the 
incineration  is  complete.  In  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  bo  careful 
not  to  raise  the  temperature  too  quickly  to  the  melting  point.    Fresenius 
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rccommondH  placing  a  common  lampglass  over  the  capsule  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  current  of  nir.  Balling  successfully  employed  a  constant 
genlle  current  of  air,  produced  by  water  pressure.  An  occasional 
Bpriiikiin"-  with  distilled  water  promotes  the  rapidity  of  the  incinera- 
tion but  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  spill  over  and  so  render  the  result  doubtful.  The  ash  thus 
obtained,  varies  from  0.5  to  1.2  per  cent  of  the  beet  juice,  but  affords 
only  an  approximate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  salts  that  it  actually 
contained.  The  bases  contained  in  the  ash  arc,  in  the  jnicc,  combined 
partly  with  organic,  partly  with  inorganic  acids  to  forn^  salts.  The 
or<Tauie  acids  are  consumed  daring  the  process,  and  so  torm  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  for  the  most  part,  passes  into  combina- 
tion with  the  alkalies. 

Since,  however,  the  vegetable  acids  constitute  a  larger  portion  by 
wei'^it  than  the  carbonic  acid— since,  moreover,  the  alkaline  bases  that 
wci^  combined  with  the  vegetable  acids  weigh  less  in  the  fred  condition 
in  which  they  partly  remain  after  incineration  than  while  in  combina- 
tion with  acids— the  Aveight  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  beet  juice  is 
always  greater  than  that  of  the  ash  obtained  from  it.  The  two  weights, 
however,  bear  to  each  other  a  proportion  more  or  less  constant,  so  that 
it  is  possible  from  the  quantity  of  ash  obtained  to  infer  the  quantity  of 

salts  in  the  juice.  ,         ,    ,  • 

What  quantitative  proportion,  however,  the  ash  bears  in  any  case  to 
the  saline  constituents,  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  Otto  has  contrib- 
uted several  papers  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  states  that  for  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  neutral  citrate  of  potash  in  the  juice,  fil^ty  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  for  one  hundred  parts  of  oxalate  of  potash  eighty-three  of 
carbonate  occur  in  the  ash. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  evaporate  the  juice,  to  char  the  residue, 
and  afterwards,  to  lixiviate  with  distilled  water,  to  evaporate  the  fluid 
extract  and  incinerate  the  dry  substance.  Surer  and  more  accurate 
results  may  thus  be  obtained.  Another  plan  is  to  make  this  extract, 
which  contains  all  the  saline  matters  in  the  juice,  equal  in  volume  to 
the  quantity  of  juice  taken  for  examination,  and  to  test  it  by  Balling's 
or  Brix's  saccharometer.  It  may  thus  be  ascertained  directly  in  each 
case  how  much  of  the  percentage  indicated  by  the  saccharometer  for 
the  juice  is  due  to  the  salts  contained  in  it,  and  the  difference  can  bo 
computed  as  due  to  the  proteiue  and  extractive  matters  (as  well  as 
finally  for  the  organic  acids  of  those  salts  which,  by  the  charring  pro- 
cess, have  been  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates).  If,  for  instance, 
v?e  have  for  a  sample  of  beet  juice: 

15.2  per  cent  Bg.  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  and 
11.8  per  cent  has  been  ascertained  to  be  sugar,  then 
3.4  per  cent  of  the    saccharometer   is   due   to   foreign   substances   of 
organic  and  inorganic  origin,  and  if  then  the   extract 
obtained  by  the  above  method  should,  for  instance,  show 
2.2  per  cent  as  due  to  saline  matters,  tliere  would  remain 
L2  per  cent  for  ihe  proteine  and  extractive  substances  (assuming  that 
the  organic  acids  in  combination  remain  undecomposed). 

This  process  would  be  very  simple  if  the  charring  of  the  evaporated 
juice  could  be  effected  without  decomposition  of  the  salts  whose  acids 
are  of  organic  origin.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  salts  will,  dur- 
iuo-  the  charring  process,  bo  for  the  most  part  transformed  into  alkaline 
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carbonates,  and  that,  therefore,  the  indication  of  the  saccharomctor  -will 
be  too  email.  In  any  case,  this  method  can  only  give  appioximately 
correct  results,  when  the  charring  has  been  performed  with  the  greatest 
possible  ]irecaution,  avoiding  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the  charred 
mass  has  been  completely  lixiviated  without  loss. 

The  ash  of  beet  juice  contains  from  seventy  to  eighty  parts  in  one 
hundred  soluble  in  water,  which  represent  the  alkalies  that  have  been 
or  still  are  combined  with  various  acids;  the  insoluble  residue  consists 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  etc. 
(Hochstetter. ) 

Balling  has  reduced  the  percentage  of  ash,  as  compared  with  that  ot 
sugar  in  the  juice,  to  a  numerical  proportion,  which  he  calls  "the  salt 
percentage  quotient."  Good  beets  give  three  parts  of  ash  to  one  hun- 
dred of  sugar;  if  there  are  ten  parts  of  ash  to  one  hundred  of  sugar, 
the  beets  are  very  bad  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Proteine  substances,  albuminous  nitrogenous  nuittors.  seera  to  occur  in 
beets  in  very  varying  proportions.  According  to  Michaelis  they  amount 
to  from  four  to  five  thousandths  parts  of  the  juice,  while  Payen,  Peligot, 
Hochstetter  and  others  found  in  it  more  than  one  per  cent. 

Hochstetter  classifies  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  beet  juice  as 
follows: 

1.  Vegetable  albumen,  of  which  more  than  sixty  per  cent  coagu- 
lated by  heating,  but  was  somewhat  dissolved  again  by  free  alkalies. 

2.  A  nitrogenous  compound  (turning  black,  according  to  Michaelis), 
which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  appears  as  a  black  substance. 
By  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  lime,  for  instance  chloride  of  calcium,  this 
matter  may  be  removed  from  the  raw  juice. 

3.  A  nitrogenous  glutinous  substance,  removable  by  lime  water. 

4.  A  nitrogenous  substance,  removable  by  acetate  of  lead. 

5.  Substances  removable  bj'  bi-nitrate  of  mercury. 

On  account  of  the  exti-aordinary  facility  with  which  these  substances 
decompose,  they  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  sugar  manufacture,  as 
being  promoters  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  which  changes  the  nature 
of  the  sugar,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  diminishes  and  deteriorates  the 
product.  A  quick  and  easy  method  of  determining  their  quantity 
becomes  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  manufacture,  since  by  it  we  could  ascertain,  in  advance,  the 
quantity  of  these  hindrances  to  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  and  apply 
accordingly  the  necessary  means  for  their  immediate  control.  Such  a 
process  is,  however,  as  yet  wanting,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in  what  fol- 
lows, attempt  to  make  the  quantitative  determination  of  them  easier  in 
practice. 

Proteine  substances,  as  is  well  known,  form  insoluble  combinations 
with  tannic  acid.  It  is  therefore  possible,  by  means  of  solutions  of 
substances  such  as  tannin,  catechu,  or  nutgalls,  containing  tannic  acid, 
easily  to  separate  the  proteine  substances  contained  in  beet  juice,  and  to 
ascertain  their  quantity ;  and  upon  this  property  of  these  substances  I 
base  my  method. 

For  this  determination  wo  require  only  a  normal  solution  of  ono 
gramme  of  pure  tannin  in  one  thousand  grammes  of  distilled  water 
(ono  litre).  We  may,  also,  employ  a  solution  of  ten  grammes  to  ono 
thousand,  or  of  ten  to  one  hundred;  but  the  weaker  solution  is  pre- 
ferable, because  it  effects  an  easier  and  quicker  sepai-ation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. This  solution  of  one  to  one  thousand  is  to  bo  dropped,  littio 
by  little,  into  a  mixture  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  (or  one  cubic  centi- 
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metre)  of  beet  juice,  with  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled 
water  and  ton  cubic  centimetres  (or  one  cubic  centimetre)  of  a  solution 
of  alum,  warmed  in  an  earthorn  vessel  over  a  spirit  lamp,  shaking  it 
before  each  successive  addition,  so  as  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of 
the  precipitate.  The  tannin  very  quickly  causes  a  clouding,  which,  by 
means  of  the  alum,  is  rapidly  collected  in  flakes,  which,  in  the  weak 
solution,  quicklj-  separate.  Usually,  so  long  as  there  are  proteine  sub- 
stances in  the  juice  the  tannin  will  enter  into  insoluble  combinations 
with  them  in  the  form  of  flakes;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  entirely  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  the  tannin  a  further  addition  of  the  tannin  solution 
will  show  itself  in  excess;  and  the  question  is  to  acertain  the  point  at 
which  this  separation  is  complete.  This  point  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  property  of  the  tannin  of  producing,  with  salts 
of  iron,  a  dark  blue  color.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  add,  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  fine  pointed  pipeUe,  a  drop  from  the  clear  solution 
undergoing  separation  in  the  earthern  vessel  to  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron.  If  no  tint  appears  we  must  continue  to  add  the 
tannin  solution.  Should  a  color  appear,  however,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  tannin  is  already  present  in  excess,  and  that  the  proteine  sub- 
stances are,  therefore,  entirely  separated. 

Since  it  is  important  not  to  take,  for  the  purpose  of  this  test,  any  of 
the  flaky  precipitate  (which  contains  tannin),  we  may,  for  greater  cer- 
tainty, as  soon  as  the  tinge  appears,  filter  a  little  of  the  diluted  juice, 
and  test  the  filtrate  again  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  the  tannin  of  the  precipitate,  but  that  present 
in  the  solution  that  produces  the  color.  The  operation  is  in  the  highest 
degree  simple  and  quickly  performed.  The  computation  is  likewise 
quickly  made.  Assuming  that  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  raw  beet 
juice  we  have  added  six  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution  containing  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  tannin,  this  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  same  tannin  solution  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
beet  juice.  One  thousand  grammes  of  this  solution  contain  one  gramme 
of  tannin;  therefore  six  thousand  seven  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
(=  grammes)  contain  6.7  grammes,  the  quantity  we  have  found  neces- 
sary for  the  separation  of  the  proteine  substances  from  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  juice;  and  since  six  parts  of  dry  tannin  precipi- 
tate one  part  of  albumen  (reckoned  dry),  there  have  been  at  least 
(6:  6.7  =^  1:  x)  1.11  per  cent  of  albumen  in  the  juice,  or  a  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  substance  nearly  equivalent  to  this  quantity  of  albumen. 

Even  if  the  tannin  solution  does  not.  perhaps,  precipitate  all  the  nitro- 
genous combinations,  it  is  yet  safe  to  assume  that  the  nitrogen  in 
beet  juices  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  tannin  employed  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  proteine  substances;  and  that  the  more  tannin 
juice  requires  for  the  precipitation  of  its  nitrogenous  constituents,  the 
worse  it  will  be  to  work. 

Although  we  have,  in  what  has  iireccded,  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the 
more  important  among  the  various  substances  in  beet  juice,  their  peculiar 
properties  still  remain  undefined;  and  a  thorough  scientific  estimation  of 
the  value  of  beets,  as  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  is  possible 
only  when  based  u])on  accurate,  minute  analysis;  which,  however,  in 
practice  involve  far  too  much  detail,  and  are,  therefore,  unadvisable.  We, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  simple  tests,  which,  with  the  help  of 
formulas  deduced  from  experience,  quickly  lead  to  an  approximately 
safe  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  of  merchantable  product. 
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The  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  obtained  from  beets  was  formerly  esti- 
mated according  to  the  quantity  the  beets  contained.  Schatten,  for 
example,  at  an  early  day,  founded  his  formulas,  which  are  well  known 
to  many  readers,  upon  this  assumption,  and  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers still  hold  it;  because  it  has  been  confirmed  by  their  experience, 
acquired  under  similar  local  conditions,  and  they  have  consequently 
been  led  to  the  adoption  of  similar  theories.  This  apparent!}'  reason- 
able supposition,  moreover,  held  good  in  certain  prescribed  districts,  in 
which  the  beet  was  of  a  uniformly  good  quality,  that  varied  but  slightly 
in  different  seasons.  Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  different 
countries  proved,  however,  that  even  under  precisely  similar  methods 
the  conclusions  were  not  always  correct,  and  that  for  a  just  estimate  of 
the  yield  to  be  obtained,  still  other  factors,  which  evidently  largely  in- 
fluence the  manufacture,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  dift'erence  in 
the  product  did  not  appear  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  condensed  juice 
(at  the  point  of  crystallization)  as  in  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  hard  sugar  and  that  of  the  molasses  contained  in  it,  for  the  con- 
densed juices  of  beets  having  the  same  percentage  of  sugar,  were  fre- 
quently found  to  contain  these  substances,  so  unequal  in  their  value,  in 
very  diflferent  proportions.  I  therefore  conjectured  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  matters — that  is,  of  saline  and  proteine  substances — must  in  every 
case  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  an  estimate  of  the  product 
in  hard  sugar,  and  that  the  quantity  of  molasses  resulting  in  any  case  would 
be  in  an  approximately  determinable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  foreign 
matters  in  the  raw  beet  juice,  although  the  character  also  of  these  foreign 
matters  may  cause  a  decided  difference  in  the  product  of  molasses,  as 
has  already  been  established  by  experience,  although  the  connection  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed  and  explained  by  accurate  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

In  order  to  determine  in  advance  the  yield  of  sugar  from  one  hundred 
beets,  I  first  calculated  the  quantity  of  condensed  juice  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  from  this  the  quantity  of  molasses  which  must  neces- 
sarily result,  due  to  the  percentage  of  foreign  substances  (which 
have  also  been  appropriately  called  molasses-makers)  contained  in  the 
juice.  The  product  of  the  molasses  had  formerly  (as  Schatten's  tables 
prove)  been  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  juice.  I  determined  it  without  regard  to  this,  but  simply  by  the 
extent  of  the  causes  inducing  its  formation.  I  published  my  first  com- 
putations in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Beet  Sugar  Industry  (volume  viii),  and  in  my  Travels  in  Bohemia,  pub- 
lished at  Prague,  in  that  year,  and  from  these  they  wore  transferred  to 
other  publications  without  acknowledgment.  The  essential  part  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  substances  in  the  beet  juices  may  evidently, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  be  ascertained  by  the  difference  between 
the  indication  of  the  saccharometer  and  the  actual  percentage  of  sugar. 
From  this  difference  wo  may  compute  approximately  the  actual  weight 
of  the  foreign  substances,  by  means  of  a  formula,  to  bo  accertained  in 
accordance  with  the  local  conditions  existing  in  the  case,  as  for  instance, 
1.25:  1. 

For  example 15-2  percent  Balling. 

minus  11.8  per  cent  sugar. 

leaves    3.4  per  cent  difference. 
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This  3.4  per  cent  excess  by  the  saccharometcr,  at  the  rate  of  1.25:  1, 
is  equivalcMit  to  2.72  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  juice,  which  is 
not  sugar,  but  comes  under  the  head  of  solid  substances. 

Otto  recommended  lor  the  reduction  of  the  saccharometev  percentage 
to  the  actual  percentage  of  solid  substance  other  than  sugar,  to  multiply 
the  former  b}'  0.8,  which,  in  our  example,  gives  the  same  result,  2  72  per 
cent,  the  two  methods  being  the  same,  division  by  1.25  being  equivalent 
to  multiplication  b}'  0.8. 

The  ratio  will,  liowevcr,  vary  greatl}"  for  beets  of  dissimilar  composi- 
tion, and  it  will  be  neccssar}'-  to  have  numerous  quantitative  analyses  in 
which  all  the  constituents  of  the  juice  shall  be  determined,  before  a  rule 
can  be  established  of  general  validity  and  correct  in  all  cases,  as  to  the 
proportionate  quantit}'  of  sugar  anil  substances  other  than  sugar  in  the 
beet  juice,  as  well  as  for  the  proportion  between  the  saline  and  protcine 
substances  constituting  the  latter.  In  equal  quantities  of  solid  matter, 
other  than  sugar  obtained  from  different  beets,  it  is  probable  that  these 
constituents  will  occur  in  vevy  different  proportions,  and  the  importance 
of  ascertaining  these  cannot  but  be  recognized,  if  we  consider  how  fre- 
quently' a  given  percentage  of  saline  matters  will  cause  an  entirely 
different  product  of  molai^scs  fi-om  that  due  to  a  considerably  larger 
percentage  of  protcine  substances. 

The  tables  which  follow  give  no  indication  of  their  separate  action, 
but  icdicate  on\y  the  percentage  of  foreign  substances  in  the  juice,  and 
their  united  effect  upon  the  product  of  tlie  manufacture  in  sugar  and 
molasses: 


If  the  diiference  by  the 
Saccharometer  to  be  taken 
for  computing  the  I'oreign 


The  corresponding  differ- 
ence  for    100    parts    of 


"Wliich,  reduced  at  1.25:   1, 
will  give  ns  the  actual  per- 


juice,  be: 

ucets    wjji    uc; 

ceiiiage  iii  lue  uet:ii>. 

1.5 

1.44 

1.152 

2 

1.92 

1.536 

2.5 

2.40 

1.920 

3 

2.88 

2.300 

3.5 

3.33 

2.G88 

4 

3.84 

3.072 

4.5 

4.32 

3.464 

As  these  differences  have  actually  been  observed  in  practice,  it  is 
therefore  important  that  beet  growers  should  bear  in  mind  how  small  a 
quantit}'  of  saline  and  protcine  substances  occur  in  beets  in  some  places; 
how  little,  moreover,  these  seem  to  be  promotive  of  their  growth;  while 
in  other  places  twice  and  three  times  the  quantity  of  these  substances 
have  been  found  in  beets. 

Still  more  impoitant  will  the  consideration  of  these  figures  appear 
•when  we  examine  the  following  table,  in  which  wo  find,  approximately 
expressed  in  figures,  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  foreign  substances 
in  beets  exercises  upon  the  product  of  sugar. 
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Tnking  the  jn'eld  of  juice  at  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  its  percentage 
of  sugar  as  the  same  in  all  cases: 


Whkn      The 
Shows  the 
ING  Pkrce> 
Balling's 

Juice 

FOLLOW- 
TAOES  HY 

Saccha- 

PUE        TO 
SUBSTAN- 

The  Actual 
OF   Foreign 
WILL  be: 

1 
Percentages    ' 
Substances 

Percentage  of  i 
sugar      lost  j 
or  unobtain-  i 
able. 

1 

Perec 
ofi 
ses 
ed. 

>ntago 
nolas- 
I'ovm- 

KOMKTKR, 

Foreign 

CES. 

In  the  juice. 

In  the  condens-  ! 
ed  juice.          { 

1 

1  5   

1.013 
1.350 
1.689 
2.027 
2.265 
2.703 
3.048 

0.608 
0.810 
l.OU 
1.216 
1.419 
1.621 
1.829 

0.536 
0.820 
1.105 
1.389 
1.672 
•  1.455 
2.246 

M 

2    

1.7 

25 

2.2 

3 

2.8 

35         

3.4 

4          

4 

4  5 

4.6 



From  the  consideration  of  these  figures  it  becomes  evident  how 
important  it  is  that  the  beet  grower  should  aim  at  the  production  of 
beets  containing  but  little  saline  matter,  since  from  such  roots  a  larger 
quantity  of  crystaliizable  sugar,  and  less  molasses  in  proportion,  are 
obtained,  and  that  Avith  less  difficulty  and  expense;  while  the  outlay  lor 
animal  charcoal  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  are  both  decidedly  less  when 
the  juice  contains  less  of  these  substances. 

Indeed  many  factories  have  established  a  reputation  simply  because 
thcv  have  had  a  supply  of  beets  of  particularly  good  quality;  and  it.  is 
certain  that  with  equal  skill  in  method  and  intelligence  in  direction,  but 
with  inferior  material,  the  results  would  be  entirely  different. 

When  we  further  consider  that  juices  containing  the  same  percentage 
of  su-ar  may  contain  such  different  amounts  of  foreign  substances  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  how  it  is  that,  in  practice,  such  different  yields 
of  su<rar  in  merchantable  form  may  be,  and,  necessarily,  must  be 
obtained  from  juices  containing  precisely  the  same  percentage  of  sugar, 
60  Ion-  as  the  art  has  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  us  to  effect  the 
complete  separation  of  the  foreign  substances  w'thout  the  loss  ot  crys- 
taliizable sugar.  As  an  indication  of  the  value  o  bee  ju.ccs,  however, 
the  quantitj'of  foreign  substances  agrees  exactly  with  their  Ballings 
..6u.^ar  percentage  qtiotient,"  or  -quotient  of  puntjV'  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  tables,  which,  along  with  the  yield  o  condensed  ju.co, 
express  in  exact  numbers  the  effect  of  the  foreign  substances  upon  the 
nroduct  of  sugar  and  molasses.  rxi      i      ^  i 

^  These  tables  show  at  the  same  time  the  actual  value  of  the  beets;  and 
the  beet  grower  may  learn  from  them  what  real  differences  in  profit 
result  from  the  diffei4nt  mctho<ls  of  cultivation  and  the  application  of 
different  manures;  and,  by  logical  deduction  from  the  acts,  connecting 
the  effects  with  the  causes  (to  be  found  in  the  method  ot  cultivation), 
he  can  convince  liimself  how,  under  the  most  favorable  ^•on;^|t'on8- 
whelhcr  bestowed  by  nature,  or  only  achieved  by  labor  and  sk.ll-ho 
my  not  only  produce  more  beets  and  more  sugar  but,  at  the  same  time, 
kss  of  salini  substances,  and  thus  obtain  the  highest  actual  value,  and. 
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since  the  price  paid  by  the  manufacturer  is  alwaj's  based  upon  the  real 
value,  the  highest  return  of  net  profit. 

Tables  such  as  these,  of  the  yield  of  the  manufacture,  afford,  there- 
fore, the  only  means  of  judging  correctly  as  to  the  fitness  of  any  beets 
for  the  production  of  sugar.  (^) 


(1)  Referring  to  the  following  tables. 

It  is  assumed  in  these  tables  that: 

One  pound  of  sugar,  at  3.3  Sgr.  =  per  one  hundred  pounds,  eleven  Prussian  thalers. 
One  pound  of  sugar,  at  twenty  new  kreutzers,  =  per  one  hundred  pounds,  twenty  Aus- 
trian florins. 
One  pound  of  sugar,  at  12.5  silver  kopecks,  =  per  pood  (forty  pfund),  five  silver  roubles. 
One  pound  of  molasses,  at  2.4  pfennigs  in  Prussia. 
One  pound  of  molasses,  at  one  new  kreutzer  in  Austria. 
One  pound  of  molasses,  at  one  quarter  kopeck  in  Russia. 

"While  the  expenses  are  assumed  to  be: 

Seventeen  silver  groschen  per  centner  in  Pi-ussia. 

Ninety  new  kruetzers  per  centner  in  Austria. 

Two  silver  roubles,  fifty  kopecks,  per  berkobetz  of  four  hundred  pfund  in  Russia. 
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MEANS    OF   DESTROYING   INSECTS   INJURIOUS   TO   BEETS. 

The  little  beet  plants  arc  exposed,  especially  during  the  earliest  period 
of  their  .M-owth.  to  injury  by  multitudes  of  insects.  The  sweet,  agree- 
able flavor  of  the  tendril-  plant  seems  to  be  attractive  to  so  many  species, 
that  their  number  is  much  too  large  to  enumerate  them  here,  or  to  de- 
scribe them  in  their  different  stages  of  existence,  and  I  must  contine 
myself  to  the  mere  statement  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  restrain 

t/hcir  rava"'e8. 

These  consist,  first,  in  capturing,  gathering,  or  catching  the  insects,  a 
method  especially  to  be  recommended  for  the  snout  beetles,  which  are 
found  in  such  multitudes  in  many  districts.  One  plan  is  tor  a  row  ot 
children  to  pass  over  the  whole  field,  putting  the  beetles  which  they 
mav  find  into  tin  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  having  a  small  opening 
from  which  they  cannot  escape;  another  is  to  encompass  the  whole  beet 
field  with  a  narrow  trench,  having  steep  sides,  in  which  the  beetles  may 
be  taken.  These  insects  never  fly,  but  frequently,  when  the  wind  con- 
veys to  them  the  attractive  odor  of  the  beet  field,  move  in  troops  over 
the  ground  toward  it,  and  thus  collect  in  the  trenches,  in  which  holes 
sunk  at  short  intervals  facilitate  their  collection.  In  this  way  a  great 
quantity  of  beetles  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  damage  they  would  do 

prevented.  .         ,  •         . 

Count  A.  Bobrinsky  has,  besides,  for  catching  winged  insects,  con- 
structed a  machine,  which  consists  of  a  wire  net  balanced  upon  two 
wheels  and  easily  drawn  over  the  ground.  The  insects  are  captured 
and  collect  in  the  upper  convex  portion  of  the  net,  and  are  there  de- 
stroyed by  kindling  a  fire  of  straw  or  similar  material. 

Mr.  Edward  Kutzer,  of  Diirnkrut,  has  devised  a  machine  in  which  the 
insects  are  to  be  caught  by  means  of  tar,  and  then  scraped  off  and  de- 

stroved.  x     i     + 

Grubs  also  (^tbe  larva?  of  the  May  beetle)  do  mucb  damage  to  beet 
plants  by  eating  off  the  ends  of  the  roots.  They  may  be  collected  in 
the  furrows,  by  children  following  the  plow,  and  destroyed.  Districts 
in  which  grubs  abound  require,  on  this  account,  an  additional  plowing 
in  the  Spring,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  these  injurious  insects 
will  be  brought  to  view,  and  thus  may  be  captured. 

These  grubs  are  white,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  turn  black  and 
die.  They  crawl  under  ground  from  plant  to  plant  and  eat  the  roots,  so 
that  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  turn  yellow.  If  a  particular  spot 
be  infested  while  the  rest  of  the  field  is  unafiocted,  their  further  progress 
may  be  prevented  by  drawing  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  around  the  intested 
portion  and  filling  it  with  leaves.  This  forms  a  barrier  which  the  grubs 
cannot  penetrate.  .      . 

Although  the  most  effectual  means  of  insect  extermination  consist  in 
the  employment  of  the  human  hand,  there  exist  in  nature  many  enemies 
of  these  pests,  by  whom  we  are  aided  in  this  war  of  extermination. 
Many  kinds  of  birds,  the  mole,  etc.,  are  the  ever  watchful  and  efficient 
destroyers  of  large  numbers  of  insects. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  sprinkle  both  the  seeds  and  plant  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  brushes  with  long  bristles  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  rows,  so  as  to  knock  the  insects  from  the  leaves,  after  which 
they  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  strewing  caustic  lime  between  the 
rows.  Bright  lanterns,  with  strong  glasses  smeared  with  oil,  have  also 
been  used  in  the  evening  for  catching  moths,  which  fly  to  the  light  and 
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remain  stuck  fast.  It  has  been  stated  that  with  two  hundred  lamps, 
fiftj'-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  moths  have  been  caught  in 
two  hours. 

Another  way  of  protecting  the  young  beet  plants  from  destruction 
by  vermin  consists  in  sowing  between  the  rows  another  plant  of  quicker 
growth  or  more  attractive  to  the  insects,  and  which  may  alford  to  the 
voracious  little  pests  abundance  of  agreeable  food,  and  thus  give  the 
young  beet  plants  time  to  grow.  Mustard  is  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  are  orach  (for'  the  larva  of  the  Cassida  nebulosa)  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  character.  To  this  plan  it  has  been  objected  that  it 
feeds  the  insects  and  favors  their  increase;  but  it  seems  to  me  far  better 
that  they  should  regale  themselves  on  other  leaves  than  those  of  the 
beet,  and  we  are  not  in  this  case  at  all  prevented  from  employing  the 
means  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the  vermin. 
At  all  events,  this  method  can  only  be  efficacious  under  certain  circum- 
stances  and  in  certain  localities,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  beet  grower  to  determine  what  are  the  most  suitable  means  in  any 
case  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  or  how  to  protect  his  beet  plants  so 
that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  sow  a  second  time. 

The  third  means  of  protecting  the  beets  is  the  simplest  and  most 
practical,  and  is  in  very  general  use.  It  consists  simply  in  the  way  of 
sowing'  By  sowing  abundantly  m  clusters  we  obtain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity ot'^  plants  to  aff-ord  a  liberal  supply  for  the  insects,  and  accomplish 
the  same  end  as  is  sought  by  the  method  just  stated  of  planting  another 
crop  between  the  rows.  r.     i     x        u 

The  greater  distance  between  the  separate  bunches  of  plants,  wnen 
sown  in  this  way,  prolongs  the  passage  of  the  insects  from  one  buncH 
to  another;  while  the  juxtaposition  of  the  plants,  when  sown  in  drills, 
makes  it  easy  for  them  to  crawl  from  plant  to  plant,  and  a  rapid  spread 
of  the  insects  is  the  result.  Besides,  the  sowing  in  bunches  promotes, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  luxuriant  foliage  is  soon  enabled,  by  its  very  quantity,  to  witn- 
stand  the  assaults  of  vermin;  and,  at  any  rate,  total  destruction  is 
prevented.  AVe  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  sowing,  fully  explained 
how  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plant  may  also  be  induced  by 
other  means;  for  instance,  by  soaking  the  seed  in  liquid  manure,  by 
applying  bone  dust  with  the  seed,  etc.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  so^ 
early;  because  the  plants  begin  to  germinate  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  of  the  soil,  and  so  quickly  grow  away  trom  the  insccis 
which  do  not  become  active  until  later,  when  the  g«-ound  las  become 
warmer.  That  soaking  in  urine  and  the  application  ot  fert.hzcis  with 
the  seed  alford  a  direct  protection  from  attack  besides  quickening^ the 
growth,  has  also  been  previously  explained.  Cow  dung  '«  "^^  to  bo 
recommended  as  a  manure,  for  the  reason  that  it  generally  haibors 
numerous  insects,  which  are  conveyed  with  it  to  the  land 

Until  a  more  accurate,  scientific  investigation  ot  the  subject  o  insect 
life  shall  furnish  us  better  means  of  defense,  we  must  be  content  witn 
those  that  have  been  now  recounted. 


SEED   GROWING. 


Every  plant  grows  from  the  seed,  and  retains  the  character  which  it 
has  itsil  •  imparted  to  it.  Of  beets,  especially,  there  are  numerous 
varieties  which  reproduce  themselves  from  the  seed  without  ^l'""«e.  ^s. 
for  instance,  the  red  turnip  beet,   the  yellow,  round  rooted   beet,  the 
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mangolds  and  sugar  beets  in  thoir  numerous  varieties.  The  manufac- 
turer is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  produoiion  or  selection  of  good  beet 
seed  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  sUillful  and  profitable  management.  It 
has,  therefore,  long  been  an  object  of  concern,  in  all  countries  in  which 
the  beet  sugar  industry  has  become  established,  to  select  carefully  for 
the  production  of  seed  the  beets  containing  the  most  sugar,  in  order  to 
transmit  this  valuable  quality  to  the  succeeding  crop.  The  judicious 
selection  of  the  beets  containing  the  most  sugar  is,  however,  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty. 

In  many  cases  the  leaves  of  the  beet,  while  still  in  the  field,  in  the 
month  of  October,  afford  an  approximately  safe  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  root.  Every  observing  beet  grower  has  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  the  variety  in  the  formation  of  the  beet  plant,  which 
frequently  indicates  an  equally  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
root. 

The  signs  by  which  experts  will  in  this  way  distinguish  the  richest 
beets  are,  however,  different  in  diffei'ent  districts  and  countries;  and  no 
definite  rule  can,  therefore,  be  given,  applicable  to  all  ca.scs,  by  which 
the  best  beets  ma}'  be  selected;  and  hence  Lcplay  would  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  the  leaves  in  general  afford  no  indication  by  which  to 
decide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  beet.  The  assertion,  however,  seems  to 
me  to  go  too  I'ar,  since  a  difference  of  leaf  formation  ought,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  to  indicate  a  somewhat  changed  constitution  of  the  plant; 
and  the  question  only  is  what  leaf  formation  belongs  to  the  sweetest 
beets. 

In  Magdeburg,  they  consider  few,  flat,  recumbent,  roundish  leaves  a 
sign  of  a  good  beet.  In  South  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  an  experienced 
person  pointed  out  to  me  the  indented,  wavy,  bright  green,  young  heart 
leaves  as  a  sure  sign  by  which,  in  that  pai'ticular  district,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pick  out  the  best  beets.  Several  trials  showed,  in  fact,  that 
the  juice  of  beets  so  selected  was  1°  B.  denser  than  the  juice  of  beets  of 
different  leaf  formation  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 

From  this  it  seems  to  result  that  greater  attention  to  this  point  is 
capable  of  affording  fair  indications  as  to  the  quality  of  the  beet,  which 
must  then,  for  greater  certainty,  be  modified  and  cstabl.shcd  by  other 
tests. 

The  intelligent  seed  grower  can  in  this  way,  before  harvesting  the 
beets,  select  such  specimens  as,  from  their  leaf  formation  and  the  slight 
projection  of  the  top  above  the  ground,  arc  presumably  of  good  quality. 
These  beets  should  then  be  carefully  taken  up,  an.j,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  cut  off  an  inch  above  the  crown,  tested  as  to  their  specific  gravity, 
and  their  goodness  thus  determined. 

The  proportion  between  the  si)ecific  gravity  and  the  quantitj^  of  sugar 
in  the  juice  is,  however,  exceedingly  variable,  depending  upon  the  soil, 
cultivation,  manuring,  etc.,  and  it  is,  therelore,  not  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  selection  of  seed  beets  before  determining  that  this  pro- 
portion is  such  as  to  show  the  beets  to  be  of  suitable  quality  for 
manul'aciure.  The  sugar  j)ercentage  quotient,  as  it  is  tci-med,  by  which 
this  proportion  is  expressed,  should,  as  experience  proves,  not  fall 
under  seventy-five;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  one  hundred  parts  per 
cent  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  at  least  seventj-'five  should  be  due 
to  sugar.  If  the  quotient,  even  with  a  higher  specific  gravity,  be  found 
to  be  less,  wo  may  better  not  use,  for  seed  growing,  beets  containing  such 
a  quantity  of  salts. 
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For  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity,  Vilmorin  has  proposed  to  bore 
each  beet  through  at  right  angles,  about  the  niidille,  with  a  little  tool 
designea  for  the  purpose;  to  grind  and  press  the  piece  thus  obtained, 
and  to  test  the  resulting  juice  at  a  prescribed  temperature  by  means  of 
a  small  but  delicate  instrument. 

Vilmorin  classes  as  good  beets  those  that  have  a  juice  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.060  to  1.075,  corresponding  to  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per 
cent  Balling.  If  still  higher  the  beet  is  so  much  the  better,  provided 
the  sugar  percentage  quotient  is  larger  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
beets  proved  by  this  test  to  be  suitable  for  seed  may  then  be  stored, 
after  filling  with  dry  sand  the  holes  that  have  been  bored  in  them. 

Sullivan  proposed  in  like  manner  to  test  the  specific  gravity  of  all  the 
roots,  since  a  high  specific  gravity  indicates  not  only  the  presence  of 
much  solid  matter  in  the  juice,  but  also  a  dense  texture  of  the  root, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  good  sugar  beet.  It  is  suflicient 
for  this  purpose  to  make  a  brine  of,  for  instance,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.060=15  per  cent  Balling  or  Brix,  and  to  retain  all  the  beets  which 
sink  in  this  as  fit  for  seed  growing,  and  to  consign  to  the  factory  all 
that  float. 

Since  extensive  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  peculiarity  of 
high  specific  gravity,  or  of  richness  in  sugar,  is  capable  of  perpetuation 
in  beet  roots,  the  methods  that  have  been  stated  for  selecting  good  roots 
for  seed  are  of  special  importance  to  the  sugar  manufacturer,  since 
they  may  enable  him  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  plant,  or,  at  least, 
to  prevent  its  degeneration,  which  is  so  liable  to  occur  and  so  diflicult 
to  cheek. 

For  keeping  these  selected  beets,  they  should  be  laid  separately  and 
with  regularity,  and  each  row  lightly  covered  with  earth,  so  that  the 
laj-ers  may  be  kept  apart.  A  heavy  outer  covering  of  earth,  and.  if 
necessary,  an  extra  covering  with  manure,  protects  them  from  frost, 
and  they  are  planted  earl}-  in  April  on  warm  and  dry  land,  which  must 
be  just  as  carefully  prepared  as  for  the  beet  crop  of  the  first  j-ear. 

As  nitrogenous  manures  not  only  retard  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  but 
cause  it  to  be  very  irregular,  their  use  should  be  avoided  for  seed  beets; 
for  manuring  which,  bone  dust  or  superphosphate  of  lime  is  most  to  be 
recommended,  as  suppljang  an  abundance  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  seeds. 

The  beets  for  seed  are  planted  in  squares  of  two  or  three  feet,  partly 
in  order  to  permit  the  full  effect  of  the  sun,  partly  because  essential  to 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant.  Many  prefer  putting  the  roots  one 
inch  deep  in  the  ground  obliquely,  at  different  angles,  in  order  that  tho 
plants  ma}'  grow  up  at  different  angles  in  such  a  wa}'  as  to  be  better 
able  to  withstand  the  wind,  and  so  that  fewer  of  the  seed  branches 
will  require  tying  up  to  stakes.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
inclose  the  entire  field  with  stakes  and  straw  ropes,  since  otherwise  a 
strong  wind  will  be  likely  to  cause  damage. 

Special  care  is  also  to  be  taken  that  no  fodder  beet  seed  is  grown  in 
the  neighborhoo<J;  since,  in  that  case,  the  wind  might  cause  a  mixture 
of  the  species,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  beets  might  be  greatly 
impaired.     (Knauer.) 

That  the  beets  planted  for  seed  must  be  as  carefull}''  hoed  as  tho  beets 
in  the  first  year  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  tho  case,  since  the  less  nutri- 
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ment  is  Avitlulrawn  from  them  by  weeds  the  more  vigorously  will  the 

^^Thc  BocTshoots  of  the  beet  quickly  attain  their  height  and  often  put 
out  nunuTous  branches.  The  ripening  of  the  seeds  is  to  be  recognized 
in  the  held  by  the  brownish  color  of  the  tips.  . 

The  ripe  seed  stems  arc  cut  above  ground  with  a  sickle  or  similar 
instrument,  cured  in  strong  sun  heat,  and  thrashed  or  trodden  out  li 
possible  in  the  field,  large  sheets  of  common  linen  being  spread  tor  the 

^^Th?  leaning  of  the  seed  from  the  adhering  little  stems  of  the  seed 
branch  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  is  easily  ctfected  with  a  good  cleaning 
machine:  it  is  necessary  and  profitable,  because  the  subsequent  sowing 
with  the  machine  can  be  done  more  easily  and  uniformly  the  cleaner  the 

seed  is.  .11114.1^ 

The  fresher  the  seed  when  sown,  the  more  quickly  and  completely 
will  it  .--erminate.  As  it  becomes  older  it  loses  more  and  more  in  both 
these  respects.  Thus,  one-year-old  seed  comes  up  more  quickly  and 
with  fewer  missed  places  than  seed  two  years  old,  and  so  on 

The  quickest  possible  use  of  beet  seed  is  also  advisable,  because  the 
mice  have  a  great  fondness  for  it,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  dimmish  its 
quantity  not  a  little.  The  best  way  of  keeping  it  is  in  bags,  hung  up  in 
a  well  ventilated  loft.     (Fiihling.) 

The  yield  of  seed  is  stated  at  from  eight  to  sixteen  centners  per  mor- 

ffen.     (Fiihling.)  «.    ^  ^i    •         1 

The  varieties  of  beet  seeds  whose  sounding  names  affect  their  sales 
do  not  in  general  come  up  to  the  extravagant  commendations  ot  them, 
and  perhaps  in  nothing  has  more  charlatanry  been  practiced  than  in 
this  important  article,  to  the  good  quality  of  which  seedsmen  otten  do 
not  pay  proper  attention.  The  best  sources  of  supply  are  always  those 
beet^u-ar  manufacturers  who,  impressed  with  the  importance  ot  the 
subject," conduct  their  seed  growing  intelligently,  with  a  tuU  under- 
Btandiiisr  of  their  interests.  r>        ,        r  4. 

It  remains  to  mention  that  change  of  beet  seed  may  often  be  ot  great 
benefit,  just  as  we  find  advantage  in  obtaining  the  seed  for  our  grain 
crops  from  time  to  time  from  other  districts. 

A  definite  judgment  as  to  what  seed  may  be  best  for  the  locality  is 
only  to  be  formed  from  actual  trial  in  the  field.  We  must  plant  ditterent 
kinds  of  seed  on  different  plots,  and  select  those  which  uniformly  pro- 
duce the  best  beets. 

COST    OF   CULTIVATION.      HARVESTING   AND   STORING. 

The  beet  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  does  not  bear  seed  until  the  second 
year  in  which  it  completes  its  term  of  growth.  When  we  take  up  the 
beets  in  the  Autumn  of  the  first  year,  for  the  purpose  of  manutacturing 
sugar,  the  jjlants  cannot  be  said  to  be  ripe.  The  root,  however,  at  this 
time  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
designed  for  the  further  development  of  the  plant,  and  especially  ot  the 
seed,  for  it  cnlirely  disappears  from  the  beet  during  the  formation  of 
the  seed.  The  interest  of  the  sugar  manufacturer,  however,  demands 
that  his  raw  material  shall  be  harvested  when  it  is  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  and  the  lifting  of  the  beets  is  therefore  best  performed  between 
the  last  of  September  and  the  middle  of  October,  since  the  accumulation 
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of  sugar  in  the  beet  has  at  this  time  reached  the  highest  point,  and,  if 
longer  delayed,  the  harder  frosts  soon  to  occur  (less  than  4°  II. =^23''  F.) 
would  be  likely  to  occasion  damage.  The  most  important  period  in  beet 
growing,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  end.s  also  in  Autumn, 
or  at  that  period  at  which  the  leaves  cease  to  grow,  and  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  compute  the  outlay  in  money  and  labor  incurred 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  Various 
writers  state  it  differently,  according  to  the  difference  of  local  circum- 
stances. 
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The  average  yield  per  morgen  ia  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  centners  of  beets,  the  mean  being  one  hundred  and 
fifty  centners,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  rent  and  manure,  of  12  thlr. 
24  sgr. 

In  France,  according  to  Basset  {Guide  Pratique  du  Fahricant  de  Sucre, 
Paris,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one),  the  estimated  expense,  exclusive 
of  rent  and  manure,  as  stated  before  that  time  by  Mathieu  de  Dombasl, 
Payen,  and  others,  was  taken  to  be  10  thlr.  18  sgr.  per  Magdeburg 
morgen,  and  rent,  manure,  etc.,  at  14  thlr.  10  sgr.  In  the  same  work, 
however,  tiie  author  further  states  that,  at  that  time,  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation amounted  to  10  fr.  75  c.  for  one  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beets, 
which  would  be  (12  X  10  7  =)  34  thlr.  per  morgen  total  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  crop  there  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  centners,  averaging  two  hundred  and  thirty  centners 
per  morgen,  from  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  six  per  cent,  or 
one  thousand  and  eighty-four  pounds  of  cane  sugar  is  obtained,  while, 
in  Germany,  eight  per  cent,  or  nine  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  sugar  are  obtained,  from  the  same 
area. 

The  total  cost  of  sugar  production  per  morgen  in  Germany  is,  with 
average  crops  and  growing  your  own  beets,  approximately: 

Rent,  manure,  etc about  16  thlr.  20  sgr. 

Cultivation "  12     "      12    " 

Tax  on   the  manufacture,  one  hundred  and   fifty 

centners,  at  7  sgr.  6  pfg "  37     "     20" 

Expense  of  manufacturing "  45     "     00    *' 

Total  cost about  112  thlr.    4  sgr. 

In  France: 

Eent,  manure,  etc.,  cultivation about     34  thlr.     0  sgr. 

Tax  on  one  thousand  two  hundred  kilogrammes 
per  morgen  (1,000  kilos,  yield  fifty-two  of  sugar, 
upon  which  the  tax  is  13  fr.  75  c.) «         44     "       0" 

Expense  of  manufacturing  two  hundred  and  thirty 
centners  of  beets,  at  8  sgr.  (in  which  the 
molasses,  residuum,  etc.,  have  been  already  de- 
ducted)     "         61     "      10    » 

Total  cost about  139  thlr.  10  sgr. 

In  Russia,  the  cost  of  production  per  morgen  stands  as  follows: 

Rent,  manure,  etc al^out  11  thlr.  0  sgr 

Cultivation "  17     "  2    " 

Taxes "  12     "  0   " 

Manufacturing  (at  two  hundred  and  fifty  kopecks 

per  tepkobetz*)  one  hundred  and  twenty  cont- 

ners ^"^  " 

Total  cost about     85  thlr.     2  sgr. 

♦The  tepkobctz  and  berkobetz  seem  to  bo  tho  same,  i.  e.  four  hundred  Russian,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  English  pounds. 


11  8gr. 

0  pO 

2  " 

6  " 

4  " 

0  « 
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There  were  therefore  in — 
German}- (average)     1,200  pounds  cane  sugar  per  morgen. 

France •.•      ';        1-380  ;;         ;;         ;; 

Kussia  (at  7  per  cent),  "  H4U 

So  that  the  cost  per  100  pounds  was  approximately  in— 

C-rmany /fj  t^lr. 

France l*^      ^, 

Eussia ^" 

This  result  has  been  obtained,  however,  only  when  the  beets  are 
crown  by  the  munufacturer,  and  in  buying  the  raw  material,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ditference  in  quality,  the  computation  comes  out  quite 
differently  for  the  manufacturer,  and  for  Germany  may  be  stated  at, 
per  morgen : 

150  centners  beets  purchased  at  8  sgr.  (to  10  sgr.)  ..., 

Taxes  (at  7  sgr.  6  pfg.) 

Cost  of  manufacturing 


Thlr. 

S^r. 

40 

0 

37 

20 

45 

20 

T?^       10 
Total  cost ^-^      ^" 

With  a  yield  of  eight  per  cent=l,200  pounds,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
sugar  is  therefore  10  thlr.  3  sgr.  4  pfg. 

In  France: 

12,000  kilog.  of  beets  (20  fr.  per  100  kilog.) 

Tax  on  the  manufacture  (as  before) 

Co^t  of  manufacturing  (at  8  sgr.) 


Thlr. 

Spr. 

64 

0 

45 

0 

61 

10 

Total  cost 1«9      1^ 

With  a  yield  of  six  per  cent=l,380  (say  1,400)  pounds,  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  is  12  thlr.  3  sgr. 

In  Russia:  Thin    Sgr 

120  centners  of  beets  (at  1  thlr.  per  berkobetz.) ^^0         U 


Tax  on  the  manufacture 

Cost  of  manufacturing '^^ 


87         0 

With  a  yield  of  seven  per  ccnt=840  (say  850   pounds)   (twenty-eight 
pounds  per  topkobetz),  100  pounds  of  sugar  cost  10  thlr.  7  sgr. 

A  comparison  of  these  statements  of  cost  with  the  market  prices  ot 
sugar  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  manutacture,  but  the  growing, 
when  a  crop  good  in  quantity  and  quality  is  obtained  with  moderate 
expenses,  that  yields  the  profit;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  agriculture 
that  derives  the  largest  benefit.  To  the  manufacturer  who  is  frequently 
unable  to  sell  his  product  for  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  there  is 
very  little  left  for  interest  of  capital,  for  improvements,  for  skilled 
management,  etc.,  and  the  agricultural  utilization  of  the  refuse  of  the 
manufacture  is  frequently  his  entire  profit. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  resulting  products  of 
SU"-ar  that  have  been  assumed,  and  which  we  may  rely  upon  obtaining  in 
the  first  months  of  the  season,  are  often  considerably  diminished  in  the 
later  months,  because  the  beets,  after  long  keeping,  usually  contain  less 
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crystallizable  sugar  and  more  of  those  substances  which  produce  an 
injurious  effect  by  promoting  fermentation.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture,  to  preserve 
the  beets  to  the  end  of  the  season  in  an  unaltered,  sound  condition, 
since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  skillful  manufacturer  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  quantity  of  pure  crystallized  sugar  from  a  raw  material, 
in  which  the  sugar  has  already  undergone  a  change,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  tolerable  results  may  be  obtained,  with  less  careful  arrange- 
ment, from  beets  that  contain  sugar  in  its  normal  condition.  For  this 
reason  the  promoters  of  the  industry  have  long  been  seeking  for  a  method 
of  keeping,  that  should  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases,  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  when  we  consider  that  the 
beet  is  an  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of  little  cells,  the  juice  of  which, 
like  all  vegetable  juices  containing  sugar,  begins  to  ferment  so  readily 
under  the  action  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  this  process  of  fermentation 
spreads  with  great  rapidity  from  cell  to  cell  through  the  entire  tissue  of 
the  beet. 

Too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature,  a  wilted  condition  produced  by 
loss  of  water,  and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  light,  are  the  usual 
causes  which  effect  the  destruction  of  beets  when  stored,  and  against 
which  we  have  to  contend;  in  the  first  place,  by  a  suitable  method  of 
laying  them  up,  and,  during  the  whole  Winter,  by  continual  care  and 
w-atch  fulness. 

When  beets  are  put  into  too  large  heaps  they  begin  to  heat,  and  this 
seems  to  induce  an  alteration  of  the  juice,  a  kind  of  viscous  fermenta- 
tion, by  which  the  crystallizable  sugar  is  converted  into  uncrystallizable 
grape  sugar.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  the  juico 
of  such  beets  is  dark  colored  after  defecation.  Since,  however,  beets 
in  their  normal  condition,  contain  only  crystallizable  sugar,  solutions 
of  which  are  not  colored  by  lime  or  other  alkaline  bases,  the  dark 
results  of  clarification  cannot  occur  by  the  action  of  lime  upon 
crystallizable  sugar,  and,  in  general,  this  reddish  color  of  the  juice  must 
betaken  to  indicate  unsoundness  in  the  beet,  for  beets  taken  in  September 
and  October  from  the  field  directly  to  the  factory  for  working  up,  yield, 
after  defecation,  a  clear,  wine-colored  juice.  The  cry9talliz;il)le  sugar 
must,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  an  unnatural  increase  of  temperature 
in  the  heap,  have  undergone  a  change  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  which, 
under  the  same  process  of  defecation  by  treatment  with  lime,  produces 
juice  of  a  reddish  color.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Hochstetter's  experi- 
ments furnish  the  correct  explanation,  for  he  found  that  "solutions  of 
sugar  which  contain  only  a  trace  of  another  kind  of  sugar,  immediately  be- 
come colored  when  heated  with  lime-water.  We  have,  therefore,  in  lime- 
water,  a  reagent  by  which  to  detect  the  presence  of  another  kind  of 
sugar,  in  colorless  solutions  of  crystallizable  sugar."  Our  method  of 
defecation,  however,  consists  simply  in  heating  the  juice  with  milk  of 
lime,  and  we,  therefore,  at  every  operation,  efioct  on  a  large  scale,  this 
very  reaction  upon  the  uncrystallizable  sugar,  giving  a  color  to  the 
juice.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the  coloring  of  the  juice  undergoing 
defecation,  gives  a  perfect  index  as  reganls  the  keeping  of  tiie  beets, 
and  the  beginning  of  any  injurious  change  in  their  juice  while  stored, 
may  be  very  easily  detected. 

It  is  a  not  uninteresting  fact,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  mentioned, 
that  beets  which,  while  growing,  have  been  subjected  to  great  drought 
and  heat,  yield,  although  worked  up  when  fresh,  just  as  dark  a  juice, 
after  defecation,  as  beets  grown  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  only 
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]»ro(luce  after  bcin^  injured  by  heating  while  stored.  That  heating  in  the 
pits  should  produeo  still  more  injurious  ellects  is  easil}'  accounted  for. 

The  means  emplo^'cd  to  prevent  injur}'  trom  the  heating  of  the  beets, 
while  stored  for  manufacturing  into  sugar,  are  of  very  various  kinds. 

The  8ini])lest  seenis  to  be  to  put  the  beets  always  in  small  piles  or  in 
thin  layers.  We  all  know  that  other  vegetables  do  not  keep  so  well  in 
large  heaps  as  in  small  ones.  We  do  not  pile  apples  and  pears  upon  one 
another  at  all.  Hay  is  apt  to  heat  in  large  masses,  while  in  small  ones 
there  is  no  danger.  From  all  of  which  we  may  fairly  conclutie  the  lia- 
bility to  heat  to  be  proportionate  to  the  size  (that  is,  the  height)  of  the 
lieaps.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  exceed  the  depth  of  three  feet  in 
the  beet  pits,  unless  provision  has  been  made  by  open  slats  underneath, 
or  in  some  such  way,  for  counteracting  the  tendency  to  heat. 

The  increase  of  temperature  in  lai'ge  heaps  is  especially  due  to  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  cold  air.  I  am  convinced  that  we  migiit  pile  beets 
up  ver}^  high  (even  twenty  feet)  upon  a  small  base,  if  we  were  only  to 
permit  free  access  of  air  from  the  sides;  since,  in  storing  in  heaps,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  give  them  surface  enough  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
larger  the  surface,  or  the  provision  for  cooling  and  equalizing  the  tem- 
perature, the  more  surely  will  the  beets  be  kept  from  heating;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  heaps  shall  have  one  tenth  to  one  tifteenth  of  a 
square  loot  of  surface  for  every  cubic  foot  of  beets  contained  in  them. 

But  if  cold  air  is  an  effective  agent  for  keej)iTig  down  the  temperature, 
earth  would  seem  to  be  a  still  better  one  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  fact 
generally  known,  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  even  at  a  small 
depth,  is  vcr}'  uniform;  and  that  the  extremes  of  tem})erature  in  the  air 
are  but  slightly  perceptible  in  the  ground.  In  German}'  the  daily  vari- 
ations ceased  to  be  observable  at  a  depth  of  only  six  decimetres,  or 
nineteen  inches.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  earth  presents  one 
essential  condition  of  uniform  temperature,  and,  therefore,  one  valuable, 
available  property  for  the  preservation  of  organic  substances.  Experi- 
ence, to  a  great  degree,  confirms  this;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  assume 
that  beets,  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  will  be  best  protected  from  sun 
and  wind  when  entirely  covered  with  earth. 

In  my  expei'ience  with  pitted  beets,  I  have  found  it  necessary  and 
profitable  to  ascertain  exactly  the  temperature  within  them  by  means 
of  a  thermometer  inclosed  in  a  box,  placed  at  the  side  and  which  may 
be  easily  closed  at  the  top,  reaching  down  lar  enough  into  the  heap  to 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  circulatiiig  among  the  beets.  By 
making  it  a  rule  to  observe  and  record  the  readings  of  the  thermometer 
daily,  we  insure  the  uninterrupted  watching  of  the  pits,  which  would 
probably  be  neglected  unless  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  lactory.  As 
soon  as  the  thermometer,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  vital  principle  of  beet 
preservation,  indicates  an  unnatural  rise  of  the  temperature,  not  to  be 
explained  by  exterior  causes,  in  any  pit,  the  beets  from  that  pit  are  to 
be  consigned,  without  delay,  to  the  factory  for  working  up. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  daily  mean  tcmjjerature  of  all  the 
pits  of  five  of  the  factories  I  inspected,  with  which  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  earth  is  recorded  for  the  purpose  ot  comparison.  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  a  temperature  of  0°  to  -f-  b°  R.  is  the  most  suitable 
during  the  Winter  storage  of  the  beets;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  work  up  the  beets  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
exceeds  this.  We  are,  however,  only  to  consider  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature due  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  beets  themselves,  and  not  to 
confound  this  with  the  additional  warmth  naturally  transmitted  to  the 
pit  from  the  atmosphere. 
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In  the  ground,  six  inches 
below  the  surface- 

In  the  air,  morning  and 
evening 


In  the  ground,  six  inches 
below  the  surface- 

In  the  air,  morning  and 
evening 


In  the  ground,  six  inches 
below  the  surface- 


In  the  air,  morning  and 
evening 


I    a 


In  the  earth,  six  inches 
below  the  surface 


In  the  air,  morning  and 


evening.. 


In  the  earth,  six  inches 
below  the  surface 


In  the  air,  morning  and 
evening 
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Too  great  a  diminution  of  temperature  is,  however,  quite  as  injurious 
as  an  increase;  for  beets  cannot  endure  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than 
— 5°  R.  after  being  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Experience,  it  is  true, 
teaches  that  the  beet  will  withstand  a  temperature  even  as  low  as  — 6" 
R.;  yet  it  is  better  to  work  up  such  beets  as  soon  as  possible,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  they  are  frequentlj^  not  much  dam- 
aged. If  beets  freeze,  their  cells  are  broken  by  the  expansion  of  the 
juice  as  it  becomes  solid,  just  as  a  bottle,  or  even  a  cannon,  filled  with 
water,  may  be  burst  by  the  freezing  of  its  contents.  The  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  least  injured  by  the  freezing  of  the  juice;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  found  that  the  juice  of  such  beets  has  a  higher  specific 
gravit}^;  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  partial  evaporation  of  water 
which  takes  place  at  the  time  of  freezing. 

If  ihe  Winter  temperature  were  uniform,  the  preservation  of  beets 
would  present  no  great  difficulties;  since  it  is  only  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, the  occurrence  of  thawing  weather,  that  is  dangerous.  As  an 
effect  of  these  changes,  the  proteiue  substances  of  the  jui-ce  are  stimu- 
lated to  an  active  fermentation;  the  result  of  which  is  a  rapid  oxidation 
(turning  black)  of  the  juice,  followed  by  viscous  fermentation  and  simul- 
taneous destruction  of  the  sugar.  The  fermenting  agents  in  beet  juices 
are,  unfortunatel}',  of  so  obstinate  a  character,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  that  they  are  rendered  ineffective  neither  by  cold  nor  even 
by  boiling  heat  (whereas  Appert's  method  is  effectual  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  other  vegetables  not  so  liable  to  fermentation);  for,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  beet  juice  that  has  been  frozen  and  boiled,  especially 
when  water  has  been  added,  is  capable  of  fermenting  even  after  defeca- 
tion. On  account  of  these  diflieulties,  which  ensue  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  from  the  fermenting  agents  in  the  juice  being  roused  to 
destructive  activity  by  the  change  from  freezing  to  thawing,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  troublesome  mechanical  obstructions  caused  by  the 
frozen  beets  in  the  grinding  machines  and  presses,  it  becomes  an  object 
of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  prevent  the  beets  from  freezing. 

A  second  requisite  for  successful  preservation  is,  that  the  beets  shall 
contain  their  natural  quantity  of  water,  and  be  in  a  fresh  condition  at 
the  time  of  pitting;  for  experience  proves  that  wilted  beets  are  liable  to 
mold  in  the  pits,  and  decaj'  more  quickly. 

Beets  become  wilted  by  the  parching  effect  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
either  while  lying  in  the  open  air  after  digging,  or  even  during  growth 
in  a  soil  having  little  caj^acity  for  retaining  moisture  during  protracted 
heat  and  drought.  In  the  latter  case,  they  often,  though  worked  up 
immediately  after  harvest,  yield  quite  as  red  a  juice  alter  defecation, 
as,  with  beets  of  better  quality,  is  only  produced  in  oonsequence  of 
long  keeping  and  of  heating  in  the  pits.  In  the  case  of  beets  harvested 
in  this  wilted  condition,  the  manulacturer  may  easily  restore  the  natural 
quantity  of  water  by  sprinkling  them  copiously  in  the  pits  with  an 
engine,  since  the  beet  absorbs  water  rapidly.  This  sprinking,  which  is 
frequently  resorted  to  in  France  and  Hungary  in  very  dry  seasons,  has 
this  further  advantage,  that,  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  temperature  of  tiie  hoaj)  is  quickly  lowered,  which  cannot  fail  to  do 
good.  How  quick!}-  the  beet,  when  in  tins  condition,  will  absorb  water, 
may  bo  gathered  from  an  experiment  which'  I  made  in  the  Autumn  oi 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiftyjiine,  by  leaving  beets  entirely  covered  with 
water. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  beets  absorbed  12.5  per  cent  of  water,  as- 
sumed a   more  solid,  healthy  appearance  than  when    taken  from   the 
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ground,  and  broke  very  crisp.  During  the  second  twenty-four  hoara 
they  had  taken  up  an  additional  three  per  cent  of  water,  and  began  to 
crack,  with  increasing  frequency  toward  the  end  of  the  time.  After 
lying  in  water  four  days  longer,  the  side  walls  were  all  broken;  the 
beets  were  still  white,  but  quickly  turned  black  upon  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  defecated  juice  was  viscous,  but  very  clear;  while  other  beets, 
which  had  been  exposed  an  equally  long  time  to  the  air,  yielded  quite  a 
dark  juice.  From  this  extreme  case,  I  believe  we  may  at  least  conclude 
that  a  beet,  containing  its  natural  quantity  of  water,  will  always  pro- 
duce a  better  quulit}'  of  juice  than  a  wilted  beet. 

In  general,  however,  the  wilting  is  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  the 
beets,  promoted,  in  most  cases,  by  their  lying,  after  lifting,  for  too  long  a 
time  in  the  open  air;  by  which  they  not  only  become  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  thus  inclined  to  ferment  afterward  in  the  pits,  but  are  liable  to 
lose  a  good  deal  of  water  bj^  the  drying  action  of  the  wind.  Hence,  the 
generally  approved  golden  rule  of  the  Madgeburgers:  "  Out  of  the  earth 
into  the  earth;"  following  which,  they  cover  the  beets  immediately 
after  lifting  with  earth  or  leaves,  and  pit  them  in  moist  earth  without 
delay.  Hence,  also,  the  practice  of  old  farmers  not  to  go  on  with  the 
beet  harvest  except  with  a  clouded  sky  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  assert- 
ing that  "the  beets  keep  better,"  and  to  cover  the  beets  carefully  in  the 
wagons  when  carried  to  the  factory;  above  all,  never  to  let  them  lie  any 
length  of  time  exposed  to  the  air.  Hence,  also,  the  complaints  after  hot, 
dry  Summers,  when  the  beets,  "  as  if  they  had  been  already  long  kept," 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and,  when  tested  by  the  polarization  process,  in- 
dicate, by  the  leftward  deflection,  the  presence  of  grape  sugar.  They 
are  not  in  such  cases  "as  they  used  to  be;"  that  is,  not  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  water;  not  stored  in  the  same  natural  condition;  by 
exposure  to  the  warmth  of  the  air  after  lifting,  they  have  lost  not  only 
water,  but  quality  as  well;  and  must,  therefore,  yield  more  easily  to 
deteriorating  agencies  when  in  the  pits  than  beets  harvested  in  moist 
weather  and  covered  at  once. 

The  rapidity  with  which  beets,  especially  on  warm,  windy  days,  part 
with  water,  has  been  established  by  the  intelligent  and  acute  observer, 
Count  A.  Bobrinsky,  in  Southern  Eussia,  by  careful  weighing;  and  my 
experiments  contirm  his.  The  sugar  manufacturers  of  hot  countries 
had,  therelbre,  to  solve  a  decidedly  more  difficult  problem  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  beets  than  the  northerners,  who  are  blest  with 
abundance  of  rain,  and,  in  general,  more  favored  as  regards  climate. 

The  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  keeping  beets  in  different  seasons 
seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  hot 
weather  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain  while  they  are  in  the 
ground,  and  without  these  in  suitable  proportion  the  beet  cannot  grow 
well,  still  less,  keep  well.  Their  bad  keeping  has  often  been  ascribed  to 
entirely  difierent  causes. 

The  earth,  also,  in  which  beets,  according  to  our  rule,  are  deposited 
immediately  after  lifting,  affords  the  means  by  which  they,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  hydroscopic  quality,  may  easilj'  regain  the 
necessary  moisture,  since  the  earth  usually  has  so  much  to  part  with  as 
to  prevent  the  wilting  of  the  beets.  Upon  this  fact  is  based  the  opinion 
of  farmers,  that  beets  keep  better  in  pits  heavily  covered  with  earth, 
than,  for  instance,  in  heaps  covered  with  soil;  and  hence  the  practice 
with  many  of  throwing  damp  earth  between  the  beets  when  put  into 
the  pit. 

Count  A.  Bobrinsky.jnstituted  the  following  interesting  experimrnts: 
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Two  beets,  one  of  which  had  lost  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  natural 
quantity  of  A^'ater,  and  was  therefore  wilted,  and  another  beet  in  its 
natural  condition,  were  each  hunc^  under  a  bellcjlass,  which  stood  over  a 
dish  filled  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  15°  R.,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tained an  atmosphere  completely  saturated  with  moisture.  After  a  few 
days  only,  the  wilted  beet  began  to  mold,  while  the  other  remained  a 
full  month  without  an}-  sign  of  decay.  He  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
beets  must  not  lose  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  their  natural  moisture  if 
the}'  arc  to  remain  in  condition  to  keep,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  beet 
occurs  sooner  in  case  of  diminished  than  of  a  high  degree  of  moisture. 

It  is,  at  an}'-  rate,  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  all  countries  in  which  hot 
Summers  with  little  rain  are  the  rule,  what  is  called  dry-rot  in  the  beets 
occurs,  and  more  especially  where  the  careful  farmer  pits  his  beets  too 
early,  so  that  the  Autumn  sun  has  still  power  enough  to  warm  the  cov- 
ering of  the  heaps  entirely  through,  and  so  causes  the  heating  of  the 
beets  in  the  interior  (whence  the  steam  on  the  heaps  in  the  mornings.) 
In  such  cases,  pitting  beets  later,  when  the  days  have  become  cooler,  is 
decidedly  better. 

That  the  drying  and  wilting  of  beets  is  especially  promoted  by  warm 
air  and  wind  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  in  keeping  beets,  both  of  these 
act  as  preserving  agents.  The  question  then  is,  when  and  to  what 
extent  ought  we  to  permit  their  action  upon  the  beets?  In  approaching 
the  solution  of  this  question,  I  will  state  for  the  pui'pose  of  comparison 
a  method  of  storing  which  is  employed  in  other  countries  for  grain, 
vegetables,  etc. 

In  Hungary,  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  grain  is  kept  in 
pits  excavated  in  firm  ground  (loam,  clay,  etc.),  the  openings  at  the  top 
being  of  small  diameter,  so  that  they  resemble  huge  bottles  in  the  ground. 
The  grain  inclosed  in  these  cavities,  the  openings  being  properly  closed, 
is  preserved  uninjured,  and  the  next  Summer  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
use.  Ought  not  beets  to  keep  equally  well  stored  in  the  same  way? 
The  result  of  experiments  made  so  far  answers  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative; for  the  defecated  juice  of  beets  kept  in  this  way  is  found  to  be  of 
a  reddish  color  and  to  contain  but  little  crystallizable  sugar.  We  may 
hence  reasonably  conclude  that  stagnant,  fixed  air  is  injurious,  and  that 
a  circulation  of  air,  though  only  moderate  in  amount,  around  and  among 
the  beets,  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  off  the  heat  developed  during 
the  ripening  of  the  beet,  together  with  the  gases  that  may  perhaps  be 
formed,  and  any  excess  of  moisture. 

Tpon  this  theory  of  the  advantage  of  a  current  of  air,  artificial  ven- 
tilation was  applied  at  first  copiously  throughout;  but  as  a  deficiency 
was  injurious,  so,  also,  an  excess  was  found  not  to  be  of  advantage,  and 
the  natural  evaporation  which  a  thin  covering  of  earth  admits,  seems 
to  be  6U])crior  to  every  artificial  method  of  ventilation,  and  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  beet.  When  first  stored,  at  which 
time  the  beets  develop  the  most  heat  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture  is 
the  most  rapid,  a  circulation  of  air  must  evidently  be  more  necessary 
than  during  Winter.  This  is  now  generally  effected  either  by  leaving 
the  ridges  of  the  pits  until  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  lightly 
covered  only  for  ])rotection  against  the  sun  and  wind,  or,  as  in  Magde- 
burg, by  placing  wicker  baskets  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  top  of  the 
pit  at  the  time  of  earthing  up,  and  which,  when  withdrawn,  leave  open, 
or  at  least  only  lightly  covered  places.  As  soon  as  cold  weather  comes 
on,  the  protecting  covering  of  earth  is  everywhere  increased;  but  even 
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at  its  full  thickness  it  still  admits  of  a  circulation  of  air  sufficient  for 
the  beets  under  the  low  Winter  temperature. 

If  wooden  tubes  are  used  to  give  a  current  of  air,  it  often  happens 
that  the  beets  lying  close  to  them  freeze,  and,  upon  thawing,  bring  on 
decomposition,  first  in  themselves,  afterwards  in  the  entire  heap.  The 
tubes  are,  therefore,  discarded,  and  dependence  is  placed  upon  covering 
with  earth,  at  first  lightly,  afterwards  more  heavily,  as  the  best  means 
for  the  removal  of  the  confined  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest 
protection  against  sun  and  frost.  Too  heavy  a  covering,  however,  must 
not  be  given  immediately  after  lifting,  since,  in  that  case,  the  moisture 
from  the  interior,  prevented  by  the  thick  covering  from  passing  off, 
becomes  condensed  at  the  cooler  points  in  the  heap,  and  there,  aided  by 
heat,  induces  an  unseasonable  growth  of  the  beets,  and  unnatural  leaf 
formation,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 

An  equally  injurious  growth  is  frequently  caused  by  the  action  of 
light,  especially  in  Spring.  It  is  true  that  beets  which  have  a  second 
time  put  out  leaves  work  up  very  well;  but  the  growth  always  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet,  although  at  first  only 
reducing  the  quantity  in  the  crown. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  organic,  easily  fermented  substances 
than  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter,  which,  like  yeast,  affects  all 
about  it,  and  causes  their  complete  destruction.  In  storing  beets,  there- 
fore, everything  is  to  be  thrown  out  by  which  decay  might  be  intro- 
duced; for  instance,  the  leaves,  which  rot  quickly,  and  injured  beets, 
the  juice  of  which  soon  decomposes  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  then- 
acts  as  a  fermenting  agent.  Neither  should  straw  be  used  for  covering 
the  pits,  because  it,  partly  in  consequence  of  retaining  rain  water,  soon 
begins  to  rot  and  is  converted  into  manure.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently 
found  that  the  upper  layers  of  beets  immediately  under  the  straw  have 
become  moldy. 

The  quality  of  the  beets,  however,  the  composition  of  their  juice, 
essentially  affects  their  keeping  capacity.  Thus  small  beets,  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  sugar,  keep  much  better  than  large  ones  contain- 
ing little  sugar,  because  the  former,  in  general,  contain  much  less  of 
nitrogenous  substances  than  the  latter.  These  nitrogenous  substances 
are  always  the  chief  promoters  of  decomposition;  hence  the  complaints 
of  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  beets  from  heavily-manured  fields.  If 
there  were  any  means  of  rendering  the  proteine  substances  in  the  beets 
harmless  at  once,  all  further  anxiety  as  to  their  keeping  would  be  re 
moved.  For  this  purpose  the  employment  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the 
gaseous  form — sulphurating  the  beets — has  been  proposed;  but  so  far  as 
I  know  it  has  never  been  practically  applied. 

Instead  of  sulphurating  the  beets,  Maumene  proposed  preserving  tho 
raw  beet  juice  by  means  of  lime.  By  the  addition  of  lime,  the  proteine 
substances  in  the  juice  are  decomposed  without  the  aid  of  heat;  for  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  the  product  of  decomposition,  can  be  immediately 
detected  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid.  Tho  quantity 
of  lime  added  varies  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  beets;  the  more  lime,  the  less  liable  is  the 
juice  to  change.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  best  condition  for  a  twelve- 
month by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  lime,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  might  thus  be  carried  on  the  whole  year  through  with  a  raw 
material  always  of  good  quality,  in  fact  constantly  becoming  ])urcr, 
were  it  not  that  the  expense  of  the  reservoirs  required  lor  so  large  a 
quantity  of  juice,   and  the  difficulty  of  suparuting   the  juice  from  the 
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exceedingly  bulky  lime  precipitate,  renders  the  j>ractical  employment  of 
this  method  financially  impossible.  The  fact  itself,  that  beet  juice  can 
be  preserved  for  so  long  a  time,  in  such  a  simple  way,  is  in  the  highest 
degri'C  instructive  and  valuable,  although  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
application  on  a  large  scale. 

In  conHideriiig  the  conditions  essential  to  the  successful  storing  of 
beets,  we  have  so  far  constantly  regarded  the  beet  as  a  living  plant,  and 
its  life  as  the  agency  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  natural,  sound 
condition  of  the  root,  and  so  of  the  sugar  in  it;  and  all  our  ettbrtshave, 
therefore,  been  directed  to  the  preservation  of  its  vitality  and  the 
removal  of  all  causes  by  which  it  might  be  endangered. 

The  plan  of  storing  beets  in  a  completely  dried  condition  seeks  to 
accomplish  the  same  result,  namely:  the  preservation  of  the  sugar  and 
the  removal  of  causes  of  injurious  cliemical  action,  b}^  means  directly 
opposite,  the  destruction  of  all  vegetable  life.  This  method  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  cquallj'  well,  Ijccause  the  nitrogenous  substances 
in  the  beet,  by  the  removal,  in  drj'ing,  of  the  water  which  it  contain.s, 
become  partially  decomposed,  and  the  tendency ^to  fermentation  is  in  all 
eases  removed,  if  it  could  only  be  carried  out  in  its  theoretical  complete- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  if  in  practice  it  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar,  and  if  it  were  not  so  expensive.  Again,  the 
beets  intended  for  drying  must,  nevertheless,  be  kept  until  December,  or 
else  the  drying  establishments  would  require  to  be  disproportionatelj' 
large.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  store  them  for  the  first  half  of  the 
season  in  pits,  though  perhaps  with  not  so  much  care;  so  that  the  extra 
expense  of  carefully  pitting  all  the  beets  w'ould,  at\er  all,  not  be  much 
greater.  Besides,  in  slicing  the  beets,  many  of  the  cells  will  be  cut 
through,  and  the  juice  exposed  to  injury  by  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
continues  during  the  drying  process  so  long  as  any  moisture  remains  in 
the  beets,  and  is  likely  to  destroy  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar. 
Moreover,  the  expense  of  dr^nng  is  not  inconsiderable.  Even  at  this 
large  expense,  an  absolutely  good  and  immutable  raw  material  has  not 
in  any  case  been  obtained;  since  the  dried  beet  slices  are  usually  hygro- 
scopic, absorb  water  by  degrees,  and  become  more  or  less  softened.  The 
destruction  of  sugar  then  begins  anew,  although  with  much  less  activ- 
ity, than  in  the  freshly  sliced  beets.  To  escape  this  loss  altogether,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  dried  beets  in  air  tight  vessels  (casks  made 
tight  by  pasting  paper  or  similar  material  over  them),  so  that,  even  in 
this  case,  the  storage  involves  difficulties. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  America,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, to  determine  whether  the  sugar  cane  might  not  be  dried  success- 
fully in  countries  beyond  sea  and  shipped  to  Europe  for  more  scientific 
manufacture.  The  final  results  of  tests,  with  scientific  exactness,  was 
in  the  negative;  it  was  found  that  the  dried  sugar  cane  was  liable  to 
damage  in  many  ways,  even  by  worms,  and  it  was  necessarily  concluded 
that  the  scheme  must  be  abandoned  as  entirely  impracticable.  If, 
therefore,  not  even  sugar  cane,  the  juice  of  which  is  usually  an  almost 
chemically  pure  solution  of  sugar,  with  very  slight  traces  of  salts  and 
nitrog(nous  substances,  is  capable  of  pi*eservation  in  a  dried  state  with- 
out a  considerable  loss  of  sugar,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to 
apply  the  drying  process  to  beets,  the  juice  of  which  is  so  very  liable  to 
change.  According  to  Fremy  and  Boutron,  even  lactic  acid  is  formed  in 
desiccated  beets  by  gradual  transformation.     (Knapp.) 

Th»  advantage   of  the  drying  process,  the  possibility  of  working  all 
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the  3-ear   round,  is  far  from  counterbiilancing  these  evils  for  which  we 
have  as  yet  no  remed3^ 

We  come  now  to  the  preservation  of  green  beets  by  the  methods 
most  generally  practiced. 

In  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  beet,  a  biennial  plant,  in  its  wild 
state  remaining  over  Winter  in  the  ground  and  still  continuing  capable 
of  growth,  suggested  experiments  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  kept 
without  change  in  its  original  position,  especially  with  the  additional 
protection  of  a  covering  of  earth.  In  the  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  four,  Achard  covered  beets  with  all 
their  leaves  uniformly  with  earth  by  means  of  a  furrow  four  to  five 
inches  in  depth  drawn  on  each  side.  This  covering  proved  not  to  be  a 
sufiicient  protection  against  frost,  for  the  beets  in  the  Spring  were  found 
to  be  a  mass  of  pulp. 

By  the  method  now  generally  employed,  the  beets  are  dug  up  and 
stored  in  quite  large  heaps  or  pits,  which  can  be  made  at  small  expense. 
If  the  pits  are  made  in  the  field,  places  on  the  borders  or  by  the  roads 
are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  greater  convenience  of  removal,  to 
placing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  from  which  carting  is  much 
more  difficult,  especially  in  bad  weather,  requiring  more  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  team,  besides  badly  cutting  up  the  ground. 

Placing  the  pits  close  by  the  factory  not  only  permits  the  easy,  safe 
conveyance  to  the  factory  at  any  time,  so  that  the  manufacture  may  be 
carried  on  with  scarcely  any  risk  of  its  regular  routine  being  disturbed, 
but  also  admits  of  a  daily  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  beets,  of 
the  temperature  of  the  pits,  and  in  consequence  the  immediate  working 
up  of  any  parcels  that  may  happen  to  begin  to  spoil.  The  carriage  of 
a  large  quantity  of  beets  during  the  brief  period  of  harvesting  requires, 
it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  team  power  at  the  time,  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  beets  carefully  in  the  wagons;  but  it  is  of  great 
advantage  in  large  establishments  in  disti'icts  where  the  roads  are  bad 
in  Winter,  since  they  thus  have  close  at  hand  at  least  the  larger  part  of 
the  beets  to  be  worked  up. 

The  smaller  factories  indeed  have,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Magde- 
burg, all  their  beets,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  pitted  in  the  field  and 
carted  to  the  factor}*  as  required;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
associated  factories  in  the  rural  districts,  each  associate  i^itting  his  beets 
in  his  own  field,  often  at  a  distance  from  the  factory,  and  out  of  regard 
to  his  own  interest  giving  the  most  watchful  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  pits,  because  he  can  deliver  none  but  sound  beets  at  the  factory. 

The  pits  are  either  formed  entirely  above  ground,  which  is  always 
necessary  where  water  is  likely  to  stand,  or  more  common I3'  on  the 
higher  spots  in  trenches  made  for  the  i^urpose.  The  trenches  for  the 
reception  of  the  beets  are  usually  made  two  feet,  deep,  so  as  to  obtain 
earth  enough  for  the  subsequent  covering,  and  not  more  than  three  to 
four  feet  Avide,  so  as  not  to  have  too  manj'  beets  in  the  pile,  but  to  pro- 
serve  that  proportion  between  the  surface  and  contents  which  insures 
the  best  eftcct  of  the  covering  of  earth.  The  trenches  ma}-  be  made  as 
long  as  the  ground  will  admit,  which  will  render  the  examination, 
removal,  etc.,  much  easier.  In  long  pits,  for  greater  security  against 
damiige  from  any  cause,  dividing  walls  of  earth  may  be  left  at  intervals, 
60  as  to  separate  the  mass  of  beets  into  several  paree.'<».  The  trenches 
are  next  filled  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  after  which  th.  beets  are  laid 
regularly  along  the  sides  with  the  crowns  outward,  placing  them  on  one 
another,  so  as  to  keep  the  height  even  and  form  the  smoothest  possibU 
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Buri'ace.  The  successive  layers  are  each  drawn  a  little  inward,  so  that 
their  surfaces  become  oblique,  the  opposite  sides  constantly  inclining 
towards  each  other  until  they  come  together,  forming  a  surface  so 
arched  as  to  shed  rain  quickly  and  to  be  more  easily  covered  with 
earth.  The  beets  are  only  put  in  layers  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  and 
only  one  beet  deep;  in  the  middle  the}'  are  thrown  in  loosely  without 
any  regard  to  regularity.  'J'he  two  ends  of  the  pit  are  laid  up  in  the 
same  way. 

The  pits  are  usually  placed  lengthwise,  north  and  south,  and  their 
long  sides,  and  therefore  the  largest  proportion  of  the  mass  of  beets,  are 
by  this  sim])le  expedient  protected  from  the  cold  of  the  north  wind  and 
the  Avarmth  of  the  southern  sun.  The  covering  is  put  on  evenly,  six 
inches  thick,  though  at  first  the  ridges  of  the  heaps  arc  left  almost 
uncovered;  with  increasing  cold  the  covering  is  increased  to  one  foot, 
and  finally,  betore  the  occurrence  of  frost,  it  is  made  from  two  to  three 
feet  thick. 

When  the  earth  is  not  put  on  too  soon,  but  just  at  the  time  the  beets 
require  it,  this  method  of  pitting  will  always  be  successful,  since  the 
temperature  which  always  varies  less  in  the  earth  than  in  the  air,  will 
be  rendered  uniform  in  the  pits  as  well  by  the  sheltered  underground 
position  of  the  beets  as  by  the  protecting  covering  of  earth  above. 
An  additional  recommendation  of  the  method  is  its  cheapness 

Others  form  the  pits  more  above  ground,  which  obliges  them  to  pile 
more  beets  in  layers  for  the  outside  rows  and  to  dig  the  earth  from  the 
adjoining  ground  for  covering  them.  Thus  what  they  expect  to  save  in 
excavation  is  lost  through  the  additional  labor  in  piling  the  beets,  in 
covering  them,  etc  Upon  the  whole,  this  method  appears  to  me  to 
have  fewer  advantages  than  the  other. 

Since  one  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the  pit  holds  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  beets,  pits  of  the  dimensions  given  will  hold  about  (3x3X 
30^r)  two  hundred  and  seventy'  to  (Sx^X'i^^)  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  per  running  foot. 

On  account  of  their  small  cost  and  large  exterior  surface,  long  pits 
are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  round  ones,  which  are  always  more 
expensive  to  make,  and  besides  do  not  give  the  best  proportion  between 
the  surface  and  contents. 

At  Count  Bobrinsky's  factory,  in  Southern  fJussia,  an  entirely  differ- 
ent method  of  storing  is  practiced.  The  beets  are  entirely  under  ground, 
in  a  trench  formed  with  very  sloping  sides.  A  grating  is  formed 
eighteen  inches  above  the  bottom  with  common  firewood,  upon  which 
the  beets  rest,  coming  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Through  the  middle,  on  top,  is  placed  a  triangular  trough  of  boards, 
called  the  shield,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  a  larger  surface  for 
evaporation.  The  whole  receives  a  covering  of  straw  and  fine  earth, 
which  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature indicated  by  an  inserted  thermometer.  The  space  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  up  to  the  cross-sticks  is  left  empty,  and  through  it, 
by  means  of  two  tubes  on  the  sides,  reaching  to  the  suriuce,  a  certain 
amount  of  ventilation  is  kept  up  through  the  beets,  so  that  cold  air  may 
enter  at  night,  while  during  the  day  any  increase  of  temperature  is  pre- 
vented by  covering  these  air  holes. 

Another  method  of  storing  much  used  in  Eussia  is  in  cellars,  which 
have  two  storif  s  and  are  covered  with  earth.  On  each  story — the  floors 
being  made  of  slats,  or  of  boards  pierced  with  numerous  holes — the 
beets  are  piled  about  three  feet  deep.     At  the  sides  provision  is  made 
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for  currents  of  air  upward  and  downward,  and  there  are  also  openings 
in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  heated  air. 

The  first  cost  of  such  cellars  is  i-ather  large;  the  expense  of  storing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  slight,  since  the  beets  are  simply  dumped  in, 
and  no  further  covering  is  required.  Cellars  admit  of  an  easy  inspec- 
tion of  their  contents,  both  bj^  the  aid  of  the  thermometer  and  hy  actual 
examination.  The  beets  keep  in  them  very  well,  and  are  easily  put  in 
or  taken  out  even  in  the  most  stormy  weather. 

Instead  of  storing  beets  in  the  ground,  it  has  been  proposed  to  put 
ihem  in  laj^ers  with  charcoal  dust,  in  order  to  utilize  its  absorbent  pi-op- 
erties  for  the  preservation  of  the  beets.  Experiments  with  potatoes 
have  given  very  favorable  results.  The  expense  of  the  coal  dust,  how- 
ever, prevents  the  application  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale.  Hard 
coal  ashes  have  also  been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose,  but  have  not 
yet  been  tried. 

But  whatever  method  of  storing  may  be  adopted,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  take  up  the  beets  and  pit  them  quite  late  in  the  season,  if 
possible  not  before  October.  All  experience  teaches  that  beets  taken 
up  later,  always  keep  better  than  those  dug  in  September,  and  this  fact 
is  easy  of  explanation,  for  it  has  been  established  that  during  the  very 
last  of  its  growth  there  is  a  large  increase  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality  and  density  of 
the  juice.  Moreover,  in  harvesting  later,  the  prevalence  of  a  lower 
temperature  is  of  great  advantage.  It  is  not  possible,  in  practice,  to 
prescribe  the  exact  time  for  beginning  the  beet  harvest,  for  this  will 
always  depend  upon  the  working  force  at  command,  bui  it  must  alwavs 
be  completed  before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frosts,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  October.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
the  time  for  harvesting  beets  is  when  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  but 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  no  real  criterion,  for  in  dry  seasons  many  leaves 
wither  and  become  yellow  as  early  as  Julj^,  while,  with  the  occurrence  of 
cooler  nights  and  copious  dews,  beets  often  put  out  new  green  leaves  in 
September.  There  can  be  no  perceptible  indication  of  ripeness,  because 
beets  do  not  really  become  ripe  the  first  year,  and  practically  the  only 
rule  is,  the  later  the  better. 

The  beets  are  dug  with  long  narrow  spades,  having  a  cross-piece  at 
the  upper  corner,  tpon  which  a  strong  j^ressure  of  the  foot  may  be 
applied  for  thrusting  it  into  the  ground.  The  two-tined  forks  which  were 
formerly  employed  for  lifting  beets,  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  be- 
cause these  tools,  when  thrust  into  the  ground  with  the  force  necessary 
for  loosening  and  prj'ing  out  the  beets,  are  very  apt  to  penetrate  the 
layer  immediately  surrounding  the  roots,  and  to  wound  them  with  their 
points.  The  narrow  spade,  however,  alwa^'s  leaves  some  earth  between 
it  and  the  beet,  thus  protecting  it  from  injury. 

After  lifting,  the  beets  are  picked  up  by  the  leaves,  freed  from  adlior- 
iiig  tarth  by  knocking  the  roots  together,  and  thrown  into  little  piles, 
the  leaves  having  been  first  cut  off  by  a  strong  blow  with  a  long  knife. 
The  piles  are  then  iramediatelj'  covered  with  leaves  for  protection  from 
the  sun  and  the  drying  effect  of  wind,  so  that  the  beets  mixy  not  become 
wilted;  the  prejudicial  eftects  oi  which  have  already  been  referred  to. 

It  has  frequently  been  recommended  to  put  the  beets  in  piles  after 
lifting,  with  the  leaves  on,  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  ou  the  outside 
so  as  to  form  a  protection  to  the  beets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  induce  the 
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continuation  of  the  sugar-forming  process,  and,  consequently,  the  im- 
provement of  the  juice.  It  remains  for  the  future  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  this  theory,  and  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  reducing 
it  to  practice. 

Fur  the  sake  of  economizing  hand  labor,  the  attempt  has  lately  been 
made,  with  considerable  advantage,  to  use  machines  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  digging  out  the  beets  with  spades  or  forks.  The  result  is, 
greater  certainty  of  securing  the  crop  and  less  dependence  upon  laborers 
and  weather.     The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  17) 

Fig.  17. 


represents  a  machine  for  this  purpose — Siedersleben's  Patent  Beet  Lifter. 
It  consists  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  from  which,  by  loosening  the 
rope,  h,  two  long,  knife-shaped  tines,  a  a,  run  deep  in  the  ground,  directly 
under  the  rows  of  beets,  and  as  the  horses  advance,  lift  the  beets  slightly 
out  of  the  ground,  without  doing  them  any  injury.  The  lever,  c,  serves 
for  guiding  the  implement.  It  evidently  requires  fewer  laborers  merely 
to  throw  the  beets  into  little  piles  and  to  leave  them,  wnth  a  covering  of 
earth,  until  carted  away,  than  by  the  present  method  and  cleaning  at 
the  same  time.  At  the  time  of  carting,  or  collecting,  they  may  be 
cleaned  more  easily,  because  the  adhering  earth,  when  dry,  drops  off 
more  readil}'.  In  moist  weather  and  wet  ground,  there  is  some  difiiculty 
in  using  the  implement.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
to  substitute  machinery  for  hand  labor  for  this  purpose;  and  a  few  such 
implements  to  each  factory  would  always  insure  the  securing  the  beets, 
which,  under  some  circumstances,  may  be  exceedingly  important.  Mr. 
Siedersleben,  of  Bernburg,  I'uruishes  them  very  substantially  and  well 
made. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  in  beet  growing  whether  the  crown,  the 
green,  upper  part  of  the  beet,  with  the  remains  of  decayed  leaves 
adhering,  shall  be  cut  off  at  ance  after  lifting,  or  not  until  afterward. 
If  cut  off  in  the  field,  the  work  has  to  be  done  hurriedly,  and,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  earth  adhering  to  the  beets,  irregularl}';  the  crowns 
are,  therefore,  dirty,  and  with  leaves  attached,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
not  so  fit  for  feeding  as  if  cleaned.  The  newly  cut  surfaces,  moreover, 
expose  considerable  juice  to  the  direct  action  of  the  air,  and  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  whole  beet  is  thus  considerablj-  impaired.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  crowns  be  left  on  the  beets,  gathering  is  expedited,  the  keeping 
quality  improved,  and  the  crown  furnishes  a  supply  of  nutriment  for 
any  after-growth  that  may  occur  in  the  pits,  which,  if  the  crown  were 
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cut  off,  would  draw  upon  the  valuable  part  of  the  beet.  The  cutting  off 
is  also  much  easier  done  after  the  beets  have  been  washed  at  the  factory, 
and  the  clean  crowns  make  a  very  useful  food  for  cattle. 

In  large  establishments,  where  the  crowns  are  not  cut  off  at  all,  the 
yield  of  sugar  is  always  smaller  and  of  poorer  quality,  since  the  crown, 
as  is  generally  admitted,  not  onl}'  contains  less  sugar  than  the  other 
part  of  the  beet,  but  a  larger  quantity  of  salts,  which  always  impede 
the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The  juice  of  the  crown  is  frequently 
found  to  contain  no  more  than  sixty-five  parts  of  sugar  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  while  the  juice  of  the  same 
beets  contained  seventj'-five.  This  difference  in  quality,  however,  varies 
very  much,  according  to. the  manure  employed,  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, etc.  The  waste  caused  by  cutting  off  the  crowns  at  the  factory 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  beet,  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
grown,  etc.,  and  may  be  estimated  at  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  beets  which  it  is  intended  to  work  up  in  the  first  months  of  the 
season,  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  are  not  put  in  pits,  but  merely 
stacked  up  in  the  factory  yard,  in  pyramidal  piles,  three  feet  high  and 
three  feet  wide,  covered  loosely  with  straw,  and  drawn  from  according 
to  the  daily  requirements  of  the  factory.  In  this  way  a  saving  of  the 
labor  of  pitting  the  beets  required  for  two  months  and  a  half,  being  at 
least  one  third,  often  even  as  much  as  one  half,  of  the  entire  supply, 
may  be  effected. 
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Sl^ATISTICAL    REPORT 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  BEET  SUGAR  CO., 


FOB  THE 


YEAR    EXDIXG    DECEMBER    81st,   1878. 


Capital  invested,  8350,000. 

This  company  cultivated  during  the  year,  1,050  acres; 

Of  which  about  200  acres  were  lost  throui^h  drought. 

They  sowed  from  7  to  8  tons  per  acre. 

From  this  they  raised  8,500  tons  of  beets; 

Making  an  average  of  10  tons  per  acre. 

To  cultivate  and  harvest  these  beets,  they  employed  about  400  men. 

This  supplied  the  factory-  for  nearly  5  months. 

They  employed  in  the  factor}*  about  150  men. 

The  factory  consumed  about  75  tons  per  day. 

Its  capacity  is  about  90  tons  per  dav. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  in  beets  was  8; 

Creating  1,360,000  pounds  of  saccharine  matter; 

Of  which  958,000  pounds  were  first  and  second  quality  of  suo-ar- 
24,120  pounds  of  third  quality  sugar;   16,080  pounds  of  molasses.     "^ 

During  the  coming  year  the  company  will  cultivate  over  1,500  acres; 
and,  with  the  favorable  indications  of  the  season,  they  expect  to  realize 
therefrom  18,000  tons  of  beets,  which  will  supply  their  factory  for  about 
nine  months.  The  sugar,  being  of  a  superior  quality',  finds  a  ready 
market  as  fast  as  manufactured. 


SILK    CULTLTKE. 


[Trom  the  Report  of  the  CommiEsioner  of  Agriculture.] 

SILK    CULTIVATION. 


Bt  lewis  BOLLMAN,  Ebq. 


The  efforts  made  in  the  past  to  establish  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  successful.  The  well-remembered  Morus  mulficaulis 
excitement  was  the  result  of  dishonest  speculation,  and  having  no  sus- 
taining influence  of  a  legitimate  character  it  failed  to  establish  a  single 
instance  of  successful  silk  production.  But  the  condition  of  our  country 
in  its  relation  to  this  pursuit  is  widely  different  now,  and  it  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  time  has  come  when  silk  culture  can  be  profitably  fol- 
lowed, and,  therefore,  successfully  established. 

CAUST^S    THAT    MAKE   THIS    CONDITION    FAVORABLE. 

The  present  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  not 
satisfactory.  During  the  last  five  fiscal  years  the  balance  of  trade 
against  it  was  five  hundred  and  ten  milion  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars,  and  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  This  balance  has  caused 
during  the  same  years  an  exportation  of  specie  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  leaving  two  hundred  and  one  million  two  humired  and 
fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  dollars  to  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
portation of  our  national  bonds.  Two  thirds  of  the  carrying  trade 
employed  by  our  foreign  commence  is  in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  profits 
of  this  have  been  paid  by  us  in  these  bonds.  What  the  amount  of  it  is, 
we  have  no  data  by  which  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  put  down  as  not 
less  than  fifty  million  dollars  annually.  Add  to  these  the  lar  ,v3  sums 
taken  out  of  our  country  by  Americans  traveling  abroad,  iv  a  wo  can 
realize  the  causes  that  arc  so  rajjidly  making  our  home  nn  .onal  debt  a 
foreign  debt,  and  why  we  do  not  accumulate  specie  ."  a  basis  upon 
which  our  National  Government  and  banks  might  safr'y  return  to  specie 
payments. 

It  is  difficult  to  sec  in  what  way  these  bal::.ifes  may  bo  lessened. 
That  the  National  Government  will  need  largo  revenues  to  meet  the  in- 
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terest  on  our  public  debt,  and  that  duties,  for  many  years  to  come,  on 
foreign  importations  will  remain  high,  is  very  certain.  That  some  of 
them,  especial]}'  our  luxuries,  will  be  increased,  is  more  than  probable. 
But  to  secure  the  industrial  independence  of  our  country,  by  producing 
commodities  we  now  purchase  from  abroad,  and  for  which  our  climates 
and  soils  are  favorable,  and  by  enlarging  our  manufacturing  industries, 
60  that  much  now  imported  may  be  produced  at  home,  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  may  hope  to  have  our  foreign  commerce  permanently 
placed  on  a  favorable  basis,  and  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  products  of 
our  gold  and  silver  mines  retained  at  home. 

Among  the  imports  which  have  created  this  large  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  is  that  of  silk  manufactures.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  it 
amounted  to  thirty  six  million  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars.  Duties,  freights,  profits,  and  other 
charges  will  make  the  purchasing  cost  of  this  importation  to  our  citi- 
zens not  less  than  sixtj'-six  million  dollars.  This  large  importation, 
connected  with  the  facts  above  stated,  has  acted  most  favorably  upon 
the  silk  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  committee  of  silk  maufacturcrs  and  operatives,  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  capital  invested  in  them  has 
increased  from  three  to  twenty-Jive  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  amount  of 
raw  silk  imported  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was  one  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Such  a  development  of  the 
silk  manufacturing  industry  secures  a  ready  and  permanent  home 
market  to  every  pound  of  raw  silk  that  may  be  grown  in  this  country. 

That  the  extent  and  progress  of  this  manufacturing  industry  may  be 
better  seen,  we  take  the  following  partial  notice  of  it  from  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  Charles  V.  Rile}'',  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri: 

"  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  New  York, 
there  were  not  fifty  looms  running  on  broad  silks  and  serges,  where 
now  there  are  nearer  five  hundred.  In  and  around  Boston  there  are 
nearly  as  many;  and  Philadelphia  boasts  of  about  thirty.  Last  Fall  1 
visited  Paterson,  New  Jerse}',  and  spent  some  time  in  the  surrounding 
country  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  this  new  industry." 

At  that  place  he  found  the  largest  establishments  in  the  country 
manufacturing  ribbons,  dress  goods,  trimmings,  braids,  etc. 

In  Connecticut,  five  million  dollars  of  capital  are  invested.  But  sig- 
nificant of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  products  is  the  large 
advertisement  of  the  heaviest  importer  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  of  New  York.  He  advertises  them  as  "  American  silks,  manu- 
factured by  Cheney  Brothers,  Hartford  and  South  Manchester,  Connecti- 
cut, and  sold  wholesale  by  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  retailed  at  all  first-class  dry  good  stores."  Hereto- 
fore American  silks  have  been  sold  as  imported  goods,  but  now  their 
superiority  is  so  clearly  established  that  such  concealment  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

The  total  value  of  American  silks  manufactured  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one  was  thirty  million  dollars,  and  of  the  imported  raw  silk 
about  eight  million  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  the 
custom  house  valuation  oi'  the  raw  silk  imported  was  five  million  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars; 
other  charges  would  make  it  equal  to  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 
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Such  a  development  of  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  secures  a 
ready  and  permanent  home  market  to  every  pound  of  raw  silk  grown 
hero.  Herein,  then,  is  one  of  the  favorable  conditions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  for  heretofore  our  silk,  like  the  wool  of  the  Cashmero 
goat  now,  having  no  home  demand,  could  not  bo  sold,  and  hence  not 
profitably  grown.  But  there  is  another  matter,  in  this  connection,  that 
requires  a  careful  examination,  namely, 

THE   PAST    AND   PRESENT   PRICES    OF   RAW    SILK. 

Two  fatal  epizootic  diseases  have  ai'rested  silk  production  in  foi'eign 
countries,  especially  in  Franco  and  Italy.  The  government  of  England 
sought  to  revive  the  production  of  raw  silk  in  its  India  possessions,  and 
for  this  purpose  required  an  examination  of  its  past  history  in  that 
country.  We  have  a  compilation  of  it  by  the  Undei--Secrctary  of  India, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Revenue,  and  Commerce,  and,  among  other 
topics  of  interest,  he  refers,  incidentally,  to  the  prices  that  formerly 
prevailed  there.  Raising  the  mulberry  and  gathering  its  leaves  were 
often  a  separate  pursuit  in  that  country,  and  a  prominent  silk  grower, 
Dr.  Roxborry,  refers  to  the  prices  paid  for  leaves.  They  were  worth 
eight  rupees  (forty-six  cents  make  a  rupee)  for  07ie  third  of  an  English 
acre,  paying  a  rent  ot  two  rupees,  and  leaving  a  profit  of  six  rupees, 
or  two  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents. 

The  Avages  paid  the  feeders  of  the  worms  and  the  reelers  of  the  silk 
were,  respectively,  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  and  two  dollars  and 
seventy-six  cents  per  month.  For  leaves  in  the  Madras  district,  the 
price  fixed  by  the  government  was  forty-six  cents  for  three  hundred 
handfuls,  each  handful  to  contain  twenty  leaves.  For  cocoons,  five 
cents  were  given  for  three  hundred.  One  thousand  cocoons  were  re- 
quired to  the  pound,  and  of  this  pound  two  ounces  were  good  silk,  eight 
ounces  dried  worms,  and  six  ounces  refuse  silk  and  gum.  According  to 
this  rate,  it  would  require  eight  thousand  cocoons  to  make  a  pound  ot 
reeled  silk,  and  at  the  rates  paid  for  cocoons  one  dollar  and  thirty-three 
cents  would  be  paid  for  these  eight  thousand  cocoons. 

Reeled  silk  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ranged  trom  one  dollar 
and  eighty-four  cents  per  pound  to  three  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  the  price  for  cocoons  in  France  was 
thirty  cents,  a  much  better  price  than  in  India,  but  still  unremunerativo 
to  our  American  labor.  Against  such  prices  it  was  vain  to  hope  that 
silk  culture  could  be  established  here. 

Two  causes  have  advanced  the  prices  of  raw  silk:  the  general  rise  in 
prices  of  labor  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fatal  diseases  among  the 
silk  worms  in  Italy  and  France,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  In 
India,  reeled  silk  had  advanced  to  three  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents 
and  five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  The  committee  of 
American  silk  manufacturers  and  operatives,  in  their  statement  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  say  that  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  the  prices  of  all  raw  silks  in  the  countries  of  its 
production  have  been  more  than  <loubled.  The  average  price  of  the  raw 
silks  imported  into  this  country  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  one 
was  about  six  dollars  per  pound.  But  Mr.  Riley,  in  the  report  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  speaking  of  the  "  Dale  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  says: 

57_(«*rri) 
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"  Mr.  Dale  uses  the  best  European  machinery,  and  has  a  senmeter 
and  dynamometer,  for  testing  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  thread, 
and  scales  for  weighing  it,  all  from  Berthand  &  Co.,  of  Lyons,  France. 
He  employs  three  Imndred  and  fifty  hands,  earning  on  an  average  from 
five  dollars  to  six  dollars  a  week.  He  uses  nearly  a  bale  (one  hundred 
pounds)  of  raw  silk  each  day, /or  which  he  pays  from  nine  dollars  to  twelve 
dollars  per  pound." 

These  prices,  however,  must  be  for  the  best  reeled  silks.  When  we 
notice,  as  we  shall  presently,  the  amount  of  food  an  acre  of  mulberries 
will  produce,  and  the  number  of  worms  it  will  feed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  prices  will  give  ample  remuneration  to  the  American  laborer. 

Having  shown  that  the  prosperous  state  of  our  silk  manufactures 
must  be  continued  b}-  the  protection  they  will  find  in  the  high  duties 
that  our  national  indebtedness  will  require,  and  that  the  present  prices 
for  raw  silk  give  assurance  that  its  production  can  now  be  successfully 
established,  the  next  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  show  in  what  way 
this  production  can  best  be  promoted. 

THE   EXPERIENCE   OF   OTHER   NATIONS    AGAINST   LARGE   INVESTMENTS. 

The  histoiy  of  silk  culture  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  Large 
investments  have  been  made  by  individual  enterprise,  and,  to  these,  gov- 
ernments have  added  liberal  encouragement.  The  different  kinds  of 
silkworms,  and  of  the  mulberry,  have  been  brought  together  from  every 
country.  But  however  promising  the  beginnings  have  appeared,  the 
ends  have  all  resulted  in  I'ailure,  no  matter  whether  the  experiments 
were  tried  in  moist  or  dry  climates  and  soils;  whether  the  mulberry  was 
cultivated  as  standards  or  bushel;  whether  the  worms  were  domestic  or 
foreign  varieties,  or  however  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  feeding- 
room.  Our  first  duty,  then,  is  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  fail- 
ures, and  when  we  have  done  so  the  recommendations  we  will  make  can 
be  better  understood.  Many  leaders  in  new  enterprises  exhibit  great 
real,  but  in  their  enthusiasm  overlook  the  means  of  success.  They  are 
highly  imaginative,  seeing  clearly  enough  the  desired  end,  but  not  the 
obstacles  that  are  interposed  between  the  beginnings  and  this  expected 
ending.  The  histoiy  of  silk  production  abounds  in  such  characters, 
and  our  own  time  is  not  free  from  them.  The  compilation  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  India  is  instructive  by  indicating  Avhat  these  obstacles  are, 
and  we  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  point  them  out. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  includes  two  occujiatious,  that  may  be 
separated  or  united,  and  these  are  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  and  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  the  silk  worms. 

1.  The  imdberry. — The  mulberr}'-  in  India,  whether  of  the  native  or 
Chinese  varieties,  generally  grew  well  in  a  moist  or  dry  soil.  Irriga- 
tion was  necessary  in  some  localities  during  the  dvy  season,  and  this 
led  to  two  modes  of  cultivating  the  plant,  as  standards  or  bushes. 
In  the  former,  a  greater  space  was  given  to  the  plants,  but  they  were 
crowded  in  rows  in  the  latter,  that  no  water  might  be  lost  in  irriga- 
tion. Leading  culiivatoi's  diftered  much  as  to  the  respective  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  these  modes.  The  standards  were  grown  into 
small  treees,  but  kept  back  so  as  to  make  the  gathering  of  the  leaves 
an  easy  task.  In  the  bush  form  the  plants  were  cut  back  often,  and 
every  third  year  cut  down  to  the  ground. 

Under  both  modes  the  plants  grew  well  until  the  leaves  were  plucked 
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or  pruned  for  the  worms,  then  they  so  far  degenerated  as  to  yi«Id  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food,  especially  in  the  dry  season  or  in  dry  soils, 
and  the  leaves  were  so  immaturely  developed  as  to  be  an  unhealthy 
food  for  the  worms,  producing  fatal  diseases  and  inferior  silk.  No  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  could  obviate  these  conseqaences. 
One  of  the  cultivators  says  that  "  without  much  care,  constant  atten- 
tion, and  labor,"  the  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  proper  condition.  The 
cultivation  recommended  was  to  dig  up  the  earth  after  the  gathering 
of  the  leaves  had  been  commenced;  the  soil  to  be  manured  in  October, 
and  in  February  fresh  earth  to  be  put  around  the  plants.  When 
grasses,  grew,  the  ground  was  to  be  dug  up  as  often  as  was  necessary 
to  destroy  them.  This  cultivation  was  much  like  that  of  the  grapevine 
here.  But  while  it  could  lessen  it  could  not  obviate  sufficiently  the 
evils  we  have  mentioned  to  render  the  raising  of  the  silkworm  a  profit- 
able pursuit  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  general  practice  among  the 
larger  growers  was  to  use  the  leaves  m*  times  during  the  feeding  season, 
four  by  cutting  branches,  and  two  by  stripping  the  leaves. 

2.  The  silhvorm. — In  the  numerous  trials  made  in  India  with  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  silkworm,  both  by  keeping  them  distinct  and  by 
crossing,  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  causes  of  this  want 
of  success  have  been  stated  very  differently  by  different  writers,  and 
with  much  contradiction.  Some  attribute  it  to  degeneracy  in  the  mul- 
berry; others  to  the  worms  being  stinted  in  their  food  by  the  native 
feeder,  especiallj^  during  the  season  of  drought,  when  leaves  were  scarce, 
some  to  the  weakened  constitution  of  the  worm,  caused  by  a  too  rapid 
reproduction;  others  to  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  the  feed- 
ing room.  The  truth  will,  perhaps,  be  found  more  in  all  of  these  causes 
than  in  any  one  of  them.  The  most  successful  of  all  growers  was  a 
native,  Jaffir  by  name.  He  raised  worms  but  once  a  year,  stating  that 
the  leaves  lose  their  best  qualities  if  fed  in  the  heat  of  Summer;  that 
young  leaves  were  necessary'  for  young  worms.  He  fed  no  more  worms 
than  would  produce  about  sixty  pounds  of  silk.  Under  European  feed- 
ers of  long  experience  and  much  intelligence,  with  feeding  rooms  so 
constructed  as  to  avoid  every  objection,  the  failures  have  been  more 
marked  than  among  the  native  feeders,  who  raised  but  a  limited  number 
of  worms  as  a  household  occupation,  the  feeding  room  usually  being  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  huts. 

One  of  the  most  pi'omincnt  silk  culturists  was  a  Captain  Hutton.  He 
regarded  the  dark  stripes  on  the  worms,  when  young,  as  indicating  the 
original  stock,  and  their  light  color,  when  grown,  as  a  mark  of  consti- 
tutional weakness,  occasioned  by  too  much  forcing.  For  several  years 
he  selected  for  breeders  those  that  longest  retained  these  stripes,  and 
said  that  this  selection  produced  a  more  vigorous  worm.  But  the  final 
result  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  made  by  him: 

"  I  feel  fully  persuaded  now,  after  several  years  of  observation,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  worm  has  been  so  thoroughly  undermined  that, 
although  we  may  be  able  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  appearance,  it  will 
never  be  able  thoroughly  to  shako  off  the  various  diseases  to  which  it 
it  has  so  long  been  subject.  The  only  way  open  to  the  sericultui'ist, 
therefore,  is  to  reseek,  in  the  original  habitat,  in  China,  for  the  wild 
worms  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom  on  the  trees;  and,  should  any 
of  them  be  procurable,  then  may  the  stock  in  Europe  be  gradually  re- 
newed, and  the  present  impending  ruin  be  averted." 
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The  epizootic  diseases,  wliich  have  been  so  fatal  in  Franco  and  Italy, 
had  not  then  reached  India,  for  these  views  of  Captain  Hutton  we-re 
written  in  ei^'hteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  These  diseases  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  constitutional  weakness  of  the  worm,  occasioned  by  an 
injudicious  and  forced  "  hot-house  culture."  The  largest  cocoons,  re- 
gardless of  their  firmness  and  other  qualities  indicating  vigorous  con- 
stitutions of  the  chrysalis,  have  been  selected  as  breeders,  until  the 
vital  powers  of  the  worm  have  been  ho  Vscakcned  that  they  cannot 
resist  tlie  approaches  of  disease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  silkworm  has  become,  in  foreign  countries,  as 
constitutionally  enfeebled  as  is  the  Irish  potato.  The  rot  is  not  more 
fatal  than  the  muscardine  and  pehrine,  the  epizootics  of  France  and 
Italy.  But  this  enfeebled  vital  force  is  seen  in  the  potato  to  yield  to 
the  least  unfavorable  condition  of  weather  and  soil,  so  that  the  quality 
of  the  potato  is  greatly  impaired  even  when  outwardly  it  is  apparently 
healthy.  So  with  the  silkworm.  It  may  feed  well,  but  the  inferiority 
of  its  silk  betrays  this  constitutional  weakness.  Captain  Hutton'S 
remedy  is  the  same  suggested  to  reestablish  the  vigor  of  the  potato. 
But  the  seedlings  from  the  Chilian  importations  rapidly  yield  to  the 
influences  that  have  made  our  older  varieties  so  precarious.  The 
causes,  then,  of  failures  in  foreign  countries  are  two.  First,  impairing 
the  vigor  of  the  mulberry  plants  and  the  nutritious  qualities  of  their 
leaves,  by  too  close  and  too  frequent  stripping  and  cutting  during  the 
feeding  season;  and  second,  weakening  the  vital  forces  of  the  silk 
worms  by  injudicious  forcing. 
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[From  the  Rural  Press,] 

SILK  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY    FELIX    GILLET,   OF   NEVADA   CITY. 


Editors  Rural  Press:  Like  everj- branch  of  agriculture,  silk  growing, 
although  getting  to  be  with  us,  too,  in  California,  an  old  subject  which 
some  might  think  entirely  exhausted,  is  no  less  a  new  one  upon  which 
a  great  deal  will  be  said  yet;  for  such  is  the  case  with  every  industry. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  State,  we  have  almost  everything 
to  learn  in  the  art  of  raising  silkworms  and  preparing  s\\k  for  market; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  job  to  found  in  a  new  country  a  new  industry  like 
that  one.  Some  have  tried  it  and  failed,  and,  discouraged,  abandoned 
the  enterprise;  others  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  for  want  of 
a  market  for  either  cocoons  or  eggs,  feel  rather  despondent  at  seeing 
their  efforts  so  little  rewarded  and  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  business 
pay.  Such  is  the  real  condition  of  sericulture  in  California  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Rural  Press,  1  have  noticed,  has  never  been  very  sanguine 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  our  State  this  silk  industry,  and 
that  for  reasons  which  might  at  a  first  glan(^  look  very  sound,  such  as 
the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  lack  among  our  people  of 
certain  requisites  for  raising  silkworms.  Some  correspondents  of  the 
Rural  Press  have  kept  in  the  same  strain,  so  much  so  that  people  desir- 
ous of  embarking  into  the  business  are  slow  at  doing  it,  for  fear  of 
making  a  mistake. 

Let  us  see  how  much  truth  there  may  be  in  such  apprehensions,  and 
whether  silk  culture  can  be  made,  or  not,  here,  a  regular  paying  industry'; 
however,  before  going  any  further,  permit  me  to  state  that  I  have  given, 
and  am  giving,  to  this  question  of  silk  growing,  all  my  thoughts,  labor, 
and  money;  that  1  have  studied  it  under  all  its  bearings,  pro  and  con, 
and  that,  though  my  opinion  and  views  must  be  taken  only  for  what 
they  are  worth,  I  Avill  in  the  course  ol'  this  essay  bring  forth  facts  and 
figures  to  show  the  correctness  of  what  I  advance.  • 

The  question  may  be  divided  into  three,  each  one  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  final  establishing  of  silk  culture  in  California;  these  are: 
First,  the  adaptedness  of  our  soil  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree; 
second,  the  rearing  of  silkwonns;  third,  a  market  for  our  silk.  These 
are  three  distinct  questions  which  I  will  discuss  at  length  in  the  columns 
of  the  Rural  Press  and  in  preference  to  any  other  paper,  for  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  said  information  will  reach  through  j'our  channel  the  very 
parties  it  is  designed  to. 

The  adaptedness  of  our  soil  to  the 

CULTURE   OK    THE    MLLBERRY    TREE, 

I  regard  it  as  a  question  well  settled,  but  witli  this  diflTerence,  that  vhe 
rich    anil   moist  soil   of  valleys   must    be  excluded,   wiiile   that   of  our 
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niountaiiiH  must  l>e  regarded  as  the  very  lest  to  produce  a  substantial 
ami  healthy  food.  For  instance,  silkworms  mi^ht  be  successfully  raised 
among  the  hills  of  the  coast  range,  even  in  the  smail  valleys  located 
there,  but  proilucing  lighter  cocoons  an<l  superior  in  quality  to  those 
raised  at  a  higher  altitude  among  the  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  how- 
ever, as  the  qualit}'  of  the  silk  is  onlv  a  secondary  question,  wo  may 
lake  it  for  granteii  that  three  fourths  of  our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  tree.  But  of  the  different  varieties  so  far  cul- 
tivated in  California,  it  is  a  no  less  irrefutable  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  almost  worthless,  while  other  ones  are  greatly  superior  for  certain 
reasons,  and  more  profitable  to  cultivate.  To  be  more  clear,  I  will 
name  the  varieties:  The  mulficaulis  I  would  reject  as  worthless;  the 
small  leaved  moras  aUta  as  unprofitable;  the  moretti  as  producing  an 
inferior  silk.  I  have  stated  it  in  former  letters  to  the  Rural  Press,  the 
two  varieties  I  have  fountl  on  m}'  own  experience  to  be  the  best  of  all, 
as  much  for  the  size  and  quality  of  their  leaves  than  for  their  larger 
yield  by  the  acre,  arc  the  morns  japonica  and  grafted  rose-leaved.  Hav- 
ing these  two  varieties  for  sale,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  their  qualities  and 
superiorit}',  although  I  will  refer  to  them  when  I  will  speak  of  the 
experiments  I  mhde  last  Summer. 

The  next  question — this  one  of  the  soil  settled — is 

THE   REARING   OF   SILKWORMS. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  easy  work,  which  can  bo  done  by  women  and 
children  as  well  as  by  men.  There  are,  however,  certain  important 
points  from  which  we  cannot  depart  or  else  we  may  meet  with  disaster. 
First,  the  eggs  must  have  i^een  well  preserved,  for  this  is  a  condition 
indispensable  to  a  successful  rearing;  secondly,  the  hatching  must  be 
done  properly,  so  that  the  worms  will  hatch  in  three  successive  days; 
thirdly,  molting  times  have  to  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
best  place  where  to  preserve  the  eggs  is  certainly  the  mountains;  the 
cold  weather  of  the  Winter  being  very  beneficial  to  the  eggs.  This  is 
the  way  I  treat  the  worms  at  molting  times,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
one.  As  soon  as  I  notice  that  a  part  of  the  worms  spread  some  silk 
round  the  litter,  so  afe  to  procure  for  themselves  a  good  standing  when 
the  time  will  have  arrived  to  throw  oft'  the  old  skin,  I  cease  altogether 
giving  them  food,  never  minding  those  that  are  not  ready;  then  when 
the  worms  that  went  to  sleep  first  have  changed  their  skins,  I  wait  to 
feed  them  till  they  have  all  undergone  the  same  operation. 

Ip  this  way  the  molting  is  done  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  worms 
keep  on  ver}'  even  in  size.  Otherwise,  if  a  part  of  the  worms  only  are 
ready  to  sleep,  and  food  is  given  to  those  tlJat  are  not,  a  great  trouble 
is  created;  for  the  worms  will  look  for  another  place  where  to  get  a 
good  standing  pix'parator}'  to  their  going  to  sleep,  and  in  so  doing,  as 
that  is  repeated  several  times  a  day,  they  get  weak,  the  molting  lasts 
longer,  and  the  final  consequences  are,  that  at  the  last  molting  the 
worms  have  hardly  grown  any  larger,  about  half  their  size,  and  either 
die  or  spin  a  small,  thin  cocoon.  I  strongly  suspect  this  to  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  failures  in  silkworm  raising  in  California  in  years 
past. 

To  prove  that,  with  proper  care,  silkworms  can  be  raised  in  California 
on  a  large  as  well  as  a  small  scale,  I  will  refer  your  readers  to  the  suc- 
cess of  F.  Gillet  and  E.  Muller,  of  Nevada  Count}-;  Isaac  Alter,  of  Lake 
County;  H.   Bonhomme,  ol'  Sonoma;    Paul   Cousonuo,  of  Santa  Clara; 
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and  other  parties  throughout  the  State.  In  Low  Angeles,  where  failui-es 
have  been  experienced,  >Mr.  Bonhonnne  raised  succePBfiilly,  hast  year,  a 
hundred  thousand  wontis.  At  Maytiold,  in  Santa  Chira  County,  Mr. 
Paul  Cousonno,  an  Italian  gentleman  from  Lilian,  and  well  posted  on  all 
pertaining  to  the  business,  from  the  rearing  of  the  worms  to  the  reeling 
of  the  cocoons,  raised  the  worms  of  over  eight  ounces  of  eggs — that  is, 
between  three  to  four  hundred  thousand,  and  obtained  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cocoons,  which  he  turned  into  eggs,  and  shipped  theni 
to  Italy.  Messrs.  Gocex  &  Co.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  I  have  been  told, 
have  been  equally  successful  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  worms,  also 
shipping  their  eggs  to  Europe.  So  it  is  a  Avell  settled  fact,  that  silk- 
worms can  be  raised  with  success  in  this  State — this  second  requisite 
for  making  silk  culture  possible  and  durable  in  California.  Now,  let  us 
discuss  the  best  way  of  getting  a  market  for  our  silk.  And  this  is  a  no 
less  important  question;  for  what  would  be  the  use  to  raise,  success- 
fully, silkworms,  with  no  market  for  our  cocoons,  or  a  market  with  no 
remunerative  returns,  which  would  be  no  market  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  whether  the  market  be  more  or  less  remunerative, 
we  must  have  one:  and  as  I  have  said  it  for  the  last  three  3'ears,  we 
will  not  have  a  market  unless  we  introduce  in  the  State  reeling  estab- 
lishments called  in  Europe  filatures.  My  intention  having  always  been 
to  start  up  one  in  Nevada,  for  my  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  country 
at  large,  I  wrote  to  several  persons  in  France  about  it.  Several  propo- 
sitions were  made  to  me,  and  among  them  that  of  Mr.  A.  Laurent,  a 
man  of  experience  in  the  silk  business,  and  the  owner  of  three  filatures 
in  the  south  of  France.  He  proposed  to  me  to  start  one  jn  California, 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  most  interested  silk  growers,  and  then  he 
would  fetch  with  him  all  the  fixings  of  a  filature  of  twenty  basins,  and 
a  woman  well  versed  in  the  art  of  reeling  cocoons.  Such  a  filature, 
that  is,  all  the  amjaratus  and  machinery  to  run  these  twenty  basins,  not 
including  the  bidding,  w^ould  cost,  in  France,  between  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars;  so  that  the  whole  reeling  establishment  would  not  be 
80  expensive  as  some  people  may  think.  The  next  question  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  filature  here  is,  how  to  make  it  work  and  pay;  for  it  would 
take  several  years  before  it  could  obtain  enough  cocoons  to  have  it  run 
regular  and  steady,  and  how  would  it  get  along  in  the  meantime?  Mr. 
Laurent,  to  meet  this  objection,  proposed  to  organize  a  company  among 
silk  growers,  each  one  taking  about  fifty  dollars  worth  of  shares,  and 
then  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  some  aid.  If  all  the  main  silk 
growers  of  the  State  were  more  close  together,  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  said  filature  would  be  started,  this  cooperation 
proposition  might  do;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  the  distance  between 
each  other  being  too  great.  Anyhow,  let  every  silk  grower  be  well 
impressed  with  this  fact,  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  market  for  our 
cocoons  is  to  establish  in  every  silk  growing  center  a  filature,  where 
cocoons  can  be  bought  and  there  reeled  into  groge.  Whether  we  do  it^ 
through  the  cooperation  system,  or  by  our  own  ]»rivate  means,  with  or 
without  any  help  from  the  Legislature,  it  is,  anyhow,  the  only  way  ol 
getting  a  market  for  our  goods.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  soon  as  a  tilaluro 
would  be  established,  and  meet  with  success,  that  it  would  not  take  long 
to  have  more  of  them  wherever  they  would  bo  needed.  The  great 
trouble  presently  is  this,  as  there  are  not  in  any  county,  or  t-ven  several 
close  counties  put  together,  enough  cocoons  raised  to  keep  a  filature 
running,  the  person  that  would  be  willing  to  start  up  one  would  have  to 
lose  money  by  the  operation  till  enough  cocoons  could  bo  raised.     And 
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it  is  at  this  juncture  that  a  State  premium  would  bo  of  immense  help, 
and  more  likely  to  give  an  im])etu8  to  silk  growing  than  all  the  pre- 
miums given  already  to  mulberry  plantations  and  the  producing  of 
cocoons. 

As  to  the  doubt  of  some  peojile  about  a  market  for  grego  or  raw  silk, 
there  need  not  be  any  iears  about  it.  First,  a  bale  of  silk  of  a  hundred 
pounds  takes  so  little  room,  and  its  value  is  relatively  so  great,  that  it 
can  even  be  shipped  by  express  to  the  States  and  Europe  with  a  good 
margin  for  profit.  Second,  the  silk  we  raise  in  California,  since  we  are 
successful  in  raising  the  finest  races  of  silkworms,  is  of  a  very  superior 
qualit}';  and  the  demand  is  so  great  for  such  an  article  that  a  market  is 
always  sure  to  be  had  for  it,  and  at  fair  prices.  The  next  quer}-,  sup- 
posing we  have  a  market  for  our  cocoons,  is,  will  it  pay? 

I  can  tell  your  readers  how  much  they  can  expect  for  a  pound  of 
cocoons,  of  the  French-annual  races.  In  the  first  place,  as  wages  are 
higher  here  than  in  Europe,  the  filature  will  have  to  buy  cocoons  at  a 
price  that  will  allow  a  reasonable  profit  for  reeling  them  into  grege; 
therefore,  taking  that  into  consideration,  we  wouldn't  probably  have 
more  than  seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  and  it  may  be  only  sixty-five 
cents;  that  is,  of  fresh  cocoons,  while  the  chrysalis  is  yet  alive;  other- 
wise, when  it  has  been  killed  and  dried  up,  cocoons  weigh  three  times 
more,  and  are  worth  accoi'dingly.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  filatures 
buy  cocoons  right  after  they  are  spun,  killing  the  chrysalis  themselves. 
A  pound  of  dried  cocoons  would,  then,  at  the  above  rates,  be  worth 
between  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  and  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents.  It  is  easy,  with  the  above  prices,  for  silk  growers  to  find  out 
how  much  they  can  get  for  their  crop  of  cocoons,  providing,  of  course, 
they  would  have  a  market  for  them.  I  can  assure  them  that  sixty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  for  a  pound  of  fresh  cocoons  is  the  biggest  price 
they  can  get,  so  that  they  need  not  bother  the  Rural  or  any  other  paper 
about  the  way  of  getting  a  market  for  their  goods,  ancf  the  price  they 
will  get  for  them. 

As  I  intend  in  this  essay  to  go  before  any  objection  that  can  be  made, 
or  answer  beforehand  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me,  directly  or 
through  the  press,  I  will  tell  your  readers  Jiow  many  pounds  of  fresh 
cocoons  can  be  raised  with  an  ounce  of  eggs,  and  how  many  worms  a 
single  person  can  take  care  of  On  the  average,  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  thousand  cocoons  are  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  eggs.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  cocoons  will  weigh  about  eighty-five  pounds,  which,  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  Avould  make  from  sixty  to  sixty-four  dollars. 
1  always  mean  French  annual  cocoons,  like  the  Bioua  races,  and  not 
Japanese,  annual,  or  Bivoltines.  A  person  can  easily  take  care  of  about 
fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  worms — more  so,  people  that  have  fami- 
lies. To  rear  that  number  of  worms,  a  room  of  twenty-four  feet  by 
sixteen,  and  eleven  feet  I'rom  floor  to  ceiling,  would  be  required;  if 
smaller,  a  smaller  number  of  worms,  then,  would  have  to  be  raised.  It 
i^  now  to  be  seen  that  cocoons  at  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  would  be 
remunerative  enough. 

So  far,  people  that  have  planted  mulberry  orchards,  did  it  in  the 
expectation  of  making  much  money  by  it;  for  they  were  told  that  they 
could  clear  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  by  turning  their  cocoons  into 
eggs  I'or  the  European  market.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  for  we  can- 
not rely  at  all  on  this  egg  trade;  and,  although  some  silk  growers  here 
can  make  considerable  money  witJi  silkworm  eggs,  we  will  have  most 
of  us  to   try  to  make  the  business  jiay  in  simply  raising  cocoons  at  so 
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much  a  pound.  We  will  make  less,  it  is  true,  but  we  shall  have  every 
year  a  sale  for  our  cocoons,  which  we  might  not  have  for  our  eggs. 
Any  farmer  or  any  person  having  a  room  for  that  use,  and  leaves  for 
feeding  the  worms,  can  clear  in  forty  days,  easy,  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  silkworm  raising;  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  show  me 
any  other  product  of  the  farm  and  garden  that  will  not,  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  so  little  labor,  as  much  money.  I  say  forty  days,  for  an  edu- 
cation of  silkworms  from  hatching  time  to  the  spinning  of  cocoons,  will 
take  about  that  time.  It  is  only  the  last  two  weeks  that  give  much 
work,  during  the  first  three  ages  the  worms  being  yet  too  small  to 
require  much  food.  Here  are  figures  on  the  number  of  hands  required 
to  raise  silkworms  on  a  large  scale:  In  France  and  Italy,  in  an  educa- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  eggs  (nine  ounces),  that  is  of 
three  hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  worms  in  round  num- 
bers, one  person  is  employed  during  the  time  of  the  incubation;  two  in 
the  first  age;  four  in  the  second;  six  in  the  third;  eight  in  both  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  To  make  of  California  a  silk-producing  State,  we  must 
not,  however,  think  that  silkworms  have  to  be  raised  on  a  large  scale; 
on  the  contrary,  for  it  is  the  small  producer  multiplied  by  the  thousand, 
that  makes  anyAvhere  of  any  industry  a  national  one.  I  always  did  look 
to  our  farmers  to  build  up  our  silk  industry,  1)y  having  each  of  them 
raise  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  worms.  Here 
are  on  that  subject  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  raising  silkworms  in  France,  and  the  quantity  of  cocoons 
produced  by  them,  that  is,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two. 

All  together,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons  raised  silkworms  in  that  country;  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  on  a  small  scale,  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  on  a  large  scale.  They  hatched 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  ounces  of 
eggs,  that  yielded  nine  million  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred antl  eight  kilogrammes  (about  twenty  millioii  pounds)  of  cocoons; 
(a  small  product,  caused  by  the  epidemic  still  raging  there.)  At  the 
average  price  of  one  dollar  and  twentj'^-seven  cents  a  kilogramme,  the 
whole  crop  would  amount  to  twelve  million  dollars.  With  a  full  crop, 
it  would  double  and  triple  that  sum. 

So  we  see  that  three  out  of  four  persons  raising  silkworms  do  it  on 
a  small  scale,  though  the  number  of  persons  that  do  it  on  a  large  scale 
is  certainly  larger,  I  believe,  than  anybody  has  any  idea  of  In  Italy 
four  times  as  much  silk  is  raised. 

Another  difficulty  to  those  existing  already  in  raising  silkworms  on 
a  large  scale,  is  ibe  scarcity  of  liandH  and  the  high  rates  of  labor.  But 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  believe  that  because  hired  hands  are  dear,  we 
cannot  make  the  business  pay;  and  I  have  seen  it  suggested  in  the 
Rural  Pre-'iS  that  we  would  have  to  employ  Chinamen  to  make  it  pay. 
Do  not  believe  that,  I  mean  as  long  as  the  latter  will  ask  from  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  a  half  i)cr  day;  boys  and  gii-ls  can  be  had  at  a  cheaper 
price,  and  I  would  by  far  jjrofer  the  latter  at  the  same  wages  to  China- 
men. I  hired  a  boy  at  lillcen  dollars  a  month  without  board,  and  I 
know  he  did  as  much  work  as  any  of  those  lazy  Celestials  would  have 
done.  li\  of  course,  Chinose  labor  would  come  down  tu  titty  cents  a 
day,  there  might  be  more  profit  to  employ  them.     Silkworm  raising  it 
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such  an  oas}',  light  work,  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  employed  with  as 
much  advantage  as  men,  as  I'ar  as  the  porlbrniing  of  the  labor  is  con- 
cerned, but  certainly  at  cheaper  wages.  I  have  never  em])loyed  a 
Chinaman  yet  on  my  land,  and  I  ho])e  that  I  will  not  be  compelled  to 
employ  any.  (livo  first  our  boys  and  girls  a  chance,  for  in  no  other 
industrj'  can  they  be  worked  with  so  much  advantage  as  in  that  of  silk 
growing. 

Another  incorrect  idea  is  to  believe  that  silk  is  raised  in  China  at  such 
low  prices  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  compete  with  them  in  rais- 
ing [silkworms.  It  is  tiue  tliat  Chinese  silk  is  cheap — half  cheaper  than 
the  tine  silks  raised  in  Eurojie  and  California,  but  because  it  is  an  infe- 
lior  article  and  badl}'  reeled,  that  China  and  Japan  silk  is  used  for 
common  cloth,  the  other  for  the  finest  cloth.  Taken  to  Europe,  our 
silk,  from  the  beautiful  races  of  silkworms  which  we  successfully  raise 
in  California,  like  the  Biona,  Brianza,  etc.,  will  sell  nearlj'  double  of 
what  will  bring  those  Asiatic  silks.  Therefore  we  must  not  care  how 
cheap  the}'  will  produce  silk  in  China,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  raise  a 
superior  article  which  has  a  ready  sale,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
finest  silk.  It  is  the  reason,  too,  why  we  cannot  look  to  those  San 
Francisco  silk  factories  for  a  market,  for  the}'  find  their  advantage  to 
use  the  inferior  but  cheaper  silk  from  Asia;  while  in  Europe  to  weave 
those  splendid  goods  that  make  the  admiration  of  the  world,  they  do 
not  have  enough  of  this  number  one  silk  like  ours. 

It  is  not  so,  either,  that  in  China  and  Europe  they  can  raise  cocoons 
so  much  cheaper  than  here,  taking  into  consideration  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  only  advantage  the}'  have  on  us  is  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
while  the  other  costs  are  the  same,  and  some,  like  the  materials  for 
building  a  cocoonery,  in  our  favor.  In  fact,  in  China  and  Europe  land 
is  veiy  high,  a  great  deal  higher  than  in  California,  so  that  we  can  raise 
leaves  as  cheaply  here  as  they  do  there.  In  China,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
leaves  sell  from  one  half  a  cent  to  two  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
localities  and  years;  but  nearer  two  cents  than  one  half  a  cent.  The 
main  diflcrence  between  those  countries  and  California  lies,  then,  in  the 
highci'  wages  we  have  to  pay  hands  for  cultivating  our  mulberry 
orchards  and  raising  our  worms;  and  I  assert  that  this  difierence  does 
not,  after  all,  amount  to  as  much  as  people  may  imagine  at  first  glance. 

To  resume,  I  will  say  that  silk  culture  may  very  well  become  in  this 
State  a  settled,  regular  industry;  but  people  embarking  in  the  business 
must  not  expect  to  make  by  it  as  much  money  as  over-enthusiastic  pio- 
neers led  them  to  believe.  I  have  shown  by  the  foregoing  essay  that 
our  soil  is  favorably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree;  that 
silkworms  can  be  successlully  raised,  if  properly  taken  care  of;  that  we 
may  get  a  market  for  our  cocoons  by  establishing,  in  every  county 
where  cocoons  are  raised,  filatures  for  the  manulacture  of  raw  silk  or 
grege;  that  the  raising  of  cocoons  can  be  made  remunerative,  consider- 
ing the  little  labor  anil  small  capital  it  requires,  at  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  pound  for  cocoons;  and  further,  to  make  the  business  pay 
still  better,  we  must  save  labor  as  much  as  possible  and  ])lant  none  but 
large  leaved  varieties  of  the  morus  alba  family.  Finally,  that  the  only 
way  to  make  of  California  a  silk-jjroducing  State,  is  to  have  farmers 
and  everybody  else  so  situated  for  doing  it,  plant  a  few  mulberry  trees 
and  raise  silkworms  on  a  small  scale.  At  any  rate,  it  will  take  time  to 
reach  this  end,  and  it  is  only  by  uniting  our  ettbrts  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  overcome  obstacles  and  see  our  perseverance  crowned  with  success. 

1  do  not  bftlieve  that  I  am  over-estimating  the  possibility  of  making 
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silk  culture  prosperous  in  this  State,  and  as  well  settled  an  industry  as 
any  that  we  have  already  in  our  midst.  Sooner  or  later,  filatures  will 
be  established  in  Calilbrnia;  till  then,  of  course,  silk  growers  cannot 
well  expect  to  get  rid  of  their  cocoons;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
needn't  give  it  up,  and  had  better  wait  patiently,  take  good  care  of  their 
trees,  plant  new  varieties,  keep  on  raising  silkworms,  at  least  for  prac- 
tice, and  with  the  establishing  of  filatures  their  expectations  may  be 
fully  met. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  details  on  experiments  made  by  me  last  Sum- 
mer. As  I  have  said  in  former  letters,  the  two  varieties  of  mulberry 
trees  that  I  keep  and  which  I  introduced  myself  in  this  State,  are  two 
large-leaved  varieties — the  morus  japonica  and  grafted  rose-leaved.  Just 
to  experiment,  I  fed  one  part  of  the  worms  with  wild  leaves, 'another 
part  with  half  wild  and  half  grafted  (rose-leaved)  and  a  third  part 
with  grafted  leaves  alone.  The  result  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  wiiat 
it  would  have  been  in  Europe;  the  finest,  largest  worms,  and  which 
were  all  of  the  same  size,  were  those  fed  with  the  grafted  leaves;  next, 
those  fed  with  half  grafted  and  half  wild  leaves,  while  those  fed  only 
with  wild  leaves  were  very  irregular  in  size  and  spun  smaller  and  lighter 
cocoons.  Otherwise  they  were  all  very  healthy.  1  will  certainly  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  next  year.  My  experiments 
would  show,  anyhow,  that  the  grafted  rose-leaved  varietj^  bears  leaves 
which  contain  more  nutriment  than  leaves  from  the  wild  varieties.  In 
our  dry  soil  and  dry  climate,  it  is  probable  that  the  wild  leaves  do  not 
contain  enough  water  to  make  of  them  a  very  substantial,  although 
healthy  food;  while  with  the  grafted  rose-leaved,  enough  water  is  nat- 
urally contained  in  its  thick  leaves  to  constitute  of  it  a  food  of  excel- 
lence for  the  worms. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  will  add  that  I  have  just  learned  by  two 
Italian  gentlemen  at  San  Francisco,  and  on  their  way  back  to  Italy  from 
Japan,  with  a  load  of  silkworm  eggs,  that  Japan  will  not  be  able  this 
year  to  supply  Europe  with  half  the  quantity  of  eggs  needed  there  next 
Spring.  There  would  have  been  a  good  chance  this  W'inter  for  some  of 
our  silk  growers  to  find  a  good  market  for  their  eggs  in  Europe,  where 
their  supply  will  fall  short  of  the  demand. 

Nevada  City,  December  27th,  1873. 
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BY    FRANKLIN    RHOLA,  BROOKLYN,  ALAMEDA    COUNTY. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  sign  of  the 
advancement  of  Kociety  from  the  nomadic  or  barbarous  state.  Some 
C'ven  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  decree  of  art  evinced  in  this 
industry  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  advancement  of  human 
society.  Among  all  nations  the  different  kinds  of  grain  have  ever  been 
the  first  wild  plants  cultivated  by  man,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason, 
inasmuch  as  these  form  the  staples  of  life.  The  cultivation  of  fruits, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  undertaken  after  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
become  so  abundant  and  the  wealth  has  so  accumulated  that  people  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  luxuries.  We  say  luxuries,  for  however  plenty  fruit 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  but  a  luxury  indulged  in  only  by 
those  who  can  afford  it.  Still,  the  degree  of  perfection  arrived  at  in  the 
production  of  fruit  is  affected  by  many  and  various  causes — the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  climate,  in  short,  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  locality 
to  the  growth  of  fruit,  also  probably  to  some  extent  by  the  nature  of 
the  people  them.selves. 

It  is  much  more  seriously  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  climate  than 
the  grains.  The  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  affected  by  frost,  whereas  in 
the  former,  not  alone  the  fruit,  but  the  trees  themselves,  are  often 
injured  by  it,  and  sometimes  killed.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  this 
cause  that  we  find  the  grain  growing  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
while  the  fruits  are  more  restricted  in  area.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
the  finer  fruits  are  more  restricted  than  the  poorer  kinds.  For  instance, 
we  find  the  apple  and  pear  growing  in  almost  every  countr3'  of  the 
north  temperate  zone,  while  the  finer  fruits,  as  the  cherry  and  the  • 
different  kinds  of  berries,  are  only  found  in  particular  localities,  and  of 
all  these  fruits  none  are  more  confined  in  area  than  the  cherry. 

Though  this  fruit  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Komo  by 
Lucullus,  in  the  year  sixty-nine,  B.  C,  from  Asia  Minor;  and,  although 
we  have  records  of  its  sale  in  London  during  the  Middle  Ages,  its 
growth  in  considerable  quantities  for  market  is  probably  of  very 
modern  origin;  and  not  until  very  recently  has  the  ]>roduciion  of  now 
varieties  from  seed  engagcl  the  careful  attention  of  orchardists  in  this 
country.  Ohio  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  States  in  this 
respect.     One  cherry  culturist  in  that  State,  Professor^Kirtland,  orig- 
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innlod  twenty  or  thirt}'  varieties,  usually  classed  as  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  and  anion^  which  we  find  the  names  of  many  of  our  l»est 
kinds.  This  fruit  is  also  cultivated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
the  Western  States.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  earl}'  introduction  of  it 
into  California;  for  those  orchardists  who  crossed  the  Plains,  alwaj's 
sought  to  bring  over  with  them  a  few  trees;  and  after  planting  them 
on  this  coast,  the}-  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  climate  and 
the  soil  on  the  Pacific  Slope  both  concurred  to  reward  the  labors  of  the 
fruit  grower. 

With  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  cherry  in  this  State,  it  is 
diflScult  to  determine  either  when  the  first  trees  were  planted,  or 
when  the  first  fruit  was  sold;  but,  as  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty -two,  cherries  were  sold  in  San  Francisco  by  some  of  the  commis- 
sion merchants,  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  same  business.  As  to  the 
quantity  sold,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  was  very  small;  in  fact,  even 
later,  when  the  sales  of  this  fruit  came  to  be  ver}'  l^i'&e,  it  was  very 
difiicult  to  get  statistics  on  the  subject.  In  the  files  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  we  find  the  number  of  pounds  of  strawberries  received  in  San 
Francisco  for  each  daj'  of  every  season,  as  far  back  as  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty;  but,  in  all  these,  Ave  find  no  statistics  as  to  the  cherry 
crop,  except  one.  In  the  Bulletin  for  July  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  we  find  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  crops  of  ditferent  fruits 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  by  J.  B.  Hill,  a  prominent  com- 
mission merchant  of  San  Francisco.  As  the  estimate  ma}'  be  interesting 
for  information  which  it  gives  of  other  fruits  than  cherries,  we  give  it 
in  full: 

Peaches §150,000  much  injured  h}-  the  frost. 

Apples 75,000  only  slightly  injured. 

Pears  60,000 

Grapes 75,000 

Strawberries  and  raspberries 75,000 

Apricots,  plums,  cherries,  etc 15,000 

Total  fruit  crop  of  1859 $450,000 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop,  including  all  ibc 
different  kinds,  making  a  very  large  total;  but  how  small  the  cherry 
crop  must  have  been  when  the  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  only 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  If  we  suppose  that  two  thirds 
of  this  last  amount  was  the  value  of  the  cherries  alone,  we  can  easily 
find  approximately  the  crop  in  pounds.  In  examining  the  Bulletins  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  we  find,  occasionally,  the  price  of  cherries 
given  as  follows: 

May  25th 75  cents  (cO.  81  I'O  per  lb. 

June  4th 50  cents  (a^  75  per  lb. 

June  7th 37^  cents  (a^  75  per  lb. 

June  13th 15  cents  (o^  65  per  lb. 

June  19th 50  cents  @  75  per  tb. 

June  22d 35  cents®  60  per  lb. 

June  28th 40  cents  @  1  00  per  lb. 

Average,  43  to  7H  cents  per  pound. 

From  this,  it  is  quite  certain   that  fifty  cents  per  pound  is   below  the 
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average  for  the  whole  crop;  we  then  have  if  X  15,000  -  810,000,  which 
cannot  possibly  roi)rcsent  more  than  twenty,  thousanfl  pounds,  or  much 
less  than  the  greatest  sales  made  in  San  Francisco  in  a  single  day,  at 
the  present  time.  From  Mr.  Hill's  estimate,  we  also  see  that  at  tliat 
time  the  values  of  the  cherries  sold  was  less  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  great  fruits,  as  the  peach,  ap))le,  pear,  etc. 

Since  that  year,  however,  the  relative  value  of  the  cherry  crops  have 
steadily  increased,  although,  in  common  with  all  the  rest,  the  prices 
have  fallen  very  much  below  what  thej^  were  then.  The  average  price, 
last  year,  was  almost  exactly  fifteen  cents  per  pound — a  very  great 
reduction  on  the  prices  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  As  to  the 
quantity  now  produced  in  the  State,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  information.  The  commission  merchants  usually  keep 
the  account  of  each  producer  without  specifying  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits  sold,  but.  from  some,  we  have  been  able  to  get  verj-  crude  esti- 
mates, from  which  we  should  infer  that  the  amount  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  cherry  season,  that  is,  May  and  June,  must  be  more 
than  one  million  pounds — how  much  more  we  cannot  say.  In  one 
day,  this  year,  fort}'  thousand  pounds  were  sold  in  San  Francisco  For  a 
great  many  years  Alameda  County  almost  monopolized  the  production 
of  strawberries;  in  eighteen  hundred  ami  sixty  it,  alone,  produced  for 
market,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  This-industry  has  long  since  died 
out  here,  (*)  and  been  transferred  to  Santa  Clara  County,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  culture  of  the  cherry  has  taken  its  place.  For  a  time,  prol)- 
ably,  more  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  cherries  in  the  State  were  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  Town  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  this  county;  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  in  the  orchards  of  Messrs.  Meek  and  Lewelling. 
Of  late  years,  hoAvever,  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  has  been  tried,  with 
marked  success,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  Napa  and 
Solano  Counties,  and  from  thence  great  quantities  of  very  tine  fruit 
have  been  brought  during  the  last  two  j-ears.  Besides  these  places, 
much  of  this  fruit  is  grown  near  Maiysville;  but,  on  an  average,  it 
cannot  compare  in  quality  with  that  produced  in  the  lounties  just  men- 
tioned. Some  fine  fruit  is  also  sent  from  Sonoma  County,  and,  in  small 
quantities,  from  many  different  points  in  the  State.  All  these  rivals  are 
fast  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the  production 
of  the  cherry. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  cherry  culture  in  this  State.  We  will  now 
consider  the  practical  growth,  cultivation,  etc.,  of  the  fruit.     Wo  shall 

(1)  Although  it  doe.s  not  .strictly  belong  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  .strawberry  interest  from 
Alameda  County.  There  .seems  to  be  reason  to  li.ilieve  that  it  is  due  to  -omi>  ehanp  in 
the  climate.  From  ten  to  fifteen  j-ears  ago  the  strawberry  i>lant  us.-d  to  thrive  here, 
and  all  along  the  road  between  Oakland  and  San  Leandro  there  used  to  be  many  straw- 
berry fields,  some  of  them  containing  a-;  much  as  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land;  now  tin- 
strawberries  will  not  grow  well,  not  even  in  gardt-n-,  unle>s  they  be  wt-ll  watered.  Tliere 
was  a  field  of  some  twenty  acres  planted  near  Fruitvale  some  five^nr  six  years  ago,  but  it 
was  soon  destroyed  by  worms.  I  think  that  our  elimatt-  here  is  much  dr^-er  than  it  used 
to  be.  I  remember'that  along  in  eightet^n  hundred  and  «ixty,  eighteen  hundred  and 
•ixty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  we  u-ed 
to  have  very  dense  fogs  during  the  bpring  and  early  jiart  <jf  Summer.  whi<h  u^ed  to  ^tay 
till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  vegotahle-^  of  all  kind>  gr.'W  much  better 
than  now.  Beets,  cabbage,  turnips  etc.,  all  grew  better  tlu'n  than  now,  at  l.-a-t.  on  the 
upper  land,  these  seemed  to  do  very  well,  yet,  in  Alameda  Township,  whether  as  well  at 
formerly,  I  don't  know.  This  fs  probably  the  cause  of  our  losing  the^  strawberry 
monopoly. 
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lake  u|)  ilie  various  subjects  under  this  bead  in  the  order  of  time,  uinl 
shall  t'llow  the  subject  from  the  tirst  selection  of  the  location  to  the 
it.mc  when  the  fruit  has  been  sold.  In  (^der  that  we  may  consider  the 
subjeet  systeniaticallj'  we  shall  divide  it  into  three  subordinate  beads, 
namely: 

First — The  selection  of  the  ground  and  the  trees. 

Second — The  planting  and  subsequent  cultivation. 

Third- — The  fruit,  its  preparation  for  market,  etc. 

I — SELECTION    OF   THE    GROUND. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these.  A 
person  desirous  of  planting  a  cherry  orchard,  of  course,  must  first  select 
a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  and  although  this  may  appear  a  secondary 
matter,  it  will  really  affect  his  success  as  a  fruit  grower.  It  seldom 
happens  that  such  a  person  is  perfectlj'  free  to  select  his  land  in  any 
part  of  the  State;  if  such  is  the  case,  however,  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him.  But  in  order  to  make  a  selection  in  such  a  case,  he  should 
be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  matters  relating  to  cherry  culture.  The 
selection  of  the  location,  where  there  is  onl}'  a  limited  number  to  choose 
from,  is  a  more  simple  matter,  and  this  is  all  that  will  here  be  consid- 
ered. A  few  rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  this  selection;  other  things 
the  same,  a  rich  loamy  soil  will  be  best;  if  some  sand  be  present,  it 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  most  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  drainage,  as,  if  the  ground  is  so  situated  that  at  any  time  in 
the  3'ear  water  will  stand  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  fruit  will  be 
poor,  and  the  trees  injured,  and  possibly  killed.  It  has  been  found  that 
even  where  the  drainage  on  the  level  land  is  pretty  good,  and  the  soil 
richer  than  that  on  the  hillsides,  the  latter  will  often  produce  better 
fruit,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  the  former.  Another  thing  that  must 
be  carefully  examined  is  the  la}'  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the  direction 
of  prevailing  winds,  it  being  important  to  avoid  exposed  situations.  And 
in  this  particular  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  choice,  even  in  a  very 
limited  area;  certain  places  being  much  more  exposed  than  others. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  hills  are  not  necessarily  more 
open  to  the  winds  than  the  hollows,  as  we  often  find  that  along  the  lat- 
ter, from  some  cause  due  to  the  topography  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strong  draft,  as  it  were,  which  maj'  not  extend  to  the  tops  of  the  inclos- 
ing ridges.  If  the  climate  of  the  place  be  not  the  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cherry,  and  too  cold  to  ripen  the  fruit  well,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  select  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  slope  facing  to  the  south, 
as  that  will  be  the  warmest  and  most  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
the  climate  be  too  warm,  a  piece  of  land  facing  to  the  north  will  be  the 
best. 

11 — THE    PLANTING    AND    CULTIVATION. 

After  having  selected  the  land  for  the  orchard,  it  should  be  well 
plowed  and  harrowed  till  it  is  quite  smooth;  if  convenient,  it  will  be 
well  to  spread  over  the  ground  a  considerable  thickness  of  good  manure 
before  plowing.  By  this  means  the  manure  will  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
will  })e  much  more  beneficial  than  if  it  be  spread  over  the  surface  after 
planting.  Next,  the  ground  is  carefully  staked  off  in  rows,  a  peg  being 
driven  wherever  a  tree  is  to  stand.  These  are  placed  at  distances  from 
each  other  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  feet;  these  two  dis 
tances,  however,  are  extreme  r-ases.  and  are  seldom    met   with   in  good 
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orchards.  Probably  tlic  beat  tlistances  will  be  somewlicro  botwoon  six- 
teen and  twenty  i'cet.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  plant  the  trees  cither 
sixteen  feet  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  eighteen  feet  apart,  or  eighteen 
feet  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  twenty  feet  apart.  If  the  trees  are  closer 
than  the  smallest  of  these  distances,  they  will  crowd  each  other,  and  if 
farther  apart  than  the  largest  of  these  distances,  they  will  take  up  an 
unnecessary' amount  of  land,  and,  as  is  found  in  practice,  will  not  bear  so 
well  as  when  closer  together.  This  last  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  in  this  case  lack  the  mutual  protection  from  winds  which  is 
given  b}-  the  former,  and  are  less  well  adapted  to  retain  the  heat  which 
is  received  from  the  sun.  The  holes  should  be  dug  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  one  foot  deep.  Sometimes  the  loose  soil  is  shoveled  from 
the  suriace  of  the  ground  into  the  hole,  and  the  tree  planted  upon  it, 
and  this  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage.  If  this  plan  be  adopted, 
the  hole  maybe  made  deeper,  to  suit  the  amount  of  surface  soil  intended 
to  be  put  in. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  the  trees  to  be  planted.  The 
orchardist  should  be  careful  to  take  none  except  healthy  and  thrifty 
trees  of  the  proper  varieties.  Trees  which  from  any  cause  have  become 
stunted  in  the  nursery,  may  be  much  improved  by  transplanting  in  good 
soil,  and,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  effect  of  this  dwarf  habit  thus 
early  contracted  may  in  time  disappear.  But  still  the  difference  between 
the  thrifty  tree  and  one  which  has  been  stunted  when  young  will  be 
noticeable  for  a  long  time,  and  the  difference  between  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  of  fruit  produced,  will  be  no  less  manifest.  The 
difference  in  the  first  cost  of  the  trees,  if  anything  at  all,  will  be  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  gain  in  the  fruit  resulting  from  the  planting 
of  good  trees.  Diseased  trees  should  be  studiously  avoided,  since  they 
seldom  ever  recover;  and,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  they  do, 
they  will  neither  bear  good  fruit  nor  even  a  large  crop  of  poor  fruit. 
And  just  here  is  one  of  the  great  differences  between  stunted  and  sickly 
trees— the  one  bears  very  full,  the  only  objections  being  that  the  tree 
does  not  grow  large  and  that  the  fruit  is  generally  small;  but  the  dis- 
eased tree  bears  onlv  a  few  cherries  of  indifferent  size  and  usually  very 
unnatural  taste;  it  may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  exudation  of  gum. 
Many  different  methods  have  been  proposed  for  curing  such  trees,  but 
the  cure  is  uncertain,  and  at  best  can  never  make  the  tree  as  good  as 

the  healthy  one.  .  i        .u        i 

Even  more  important  is  the  second  consideration,  namely:  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  varieties.  Since  among  cherries  there  are  such  great 
differences,  in  many  particulars,  as  to  price,  size,  and  quantity  oi  iruit 
produced,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  special  recommendations  as  to 
what  are  the  best  varieties,  inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  so  much  atfccted 
■by  the  location.  The  remarks  made  in  the  Eastern  States  are  as  inap- 
Jicable  here  as  those  in  the  European  books  were  in  those  Eastern 
States  The  climate  of  California  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other 
States  in  having  a  rainless  Summer,  and,  whether  this  be  considered  as 
an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  it  at  least  has  the  effect  of  necessitating 
a  complete  change  in  all  the  principles  and  appliances  of  horticulture. 
It  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  that  fruit  trees  here  do  not  grow  to  the 
size  attaine<l  by  the  Eastern  trees,  probably  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
here  they  bear  younger.  For  instance,  in  Italy,  the  liome  ol  the  orange, 
that  tree  usually  bears  its  fruit  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  coming  up 
from  the  seed,  while  in  the  southern   part  of  this  State,  where  this  truit 
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is  prown  in  LMcat  altundancc,  this  period  is  reduced  to  nine  or  ten  years. 
Another  example  is  (hat  of  the  pear,  which,  in  the  States  to  the  east  of 
this,  tloes  not  usuall}'  bear  before  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  yoar,  while 
here  it  bears  at  an  age  of  from  four  to  six  j'ears. 

In  both  these  cases  we  find  tliat  the  size  attained  by  the  tree  is  directly 
proi)()rtioneil  to  the  age  at  which  it  bears  its  first  I'ruit.  But  not  alone 
are  the  growth  and  time  of  bearing  alfected  b}'  a  cl)ange  of  climate,  but 
it  has  often  been  noticed  by  fruit  growers  that  varieties  are  so  altered 
by  being  transj)lantcd  in  a  different  region,  tliat  they  can  no  more  be 
rocognizeil.  This  lact  was  long  ago  noticed  b}'  the  fruitgrowers  of  the 
East,  who  found  it  very  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  prove  the  identit}'  of 
European  and  American  varieties,  where  the  latter  merely  resulted  from 
the  former  b}'  long  continued  cultivation  in  a  different  soil  and  climate. 
The  same  principle  doubtless  holds  with  regartl  to  California,  but  to 
determine  this,  one  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  horticulture 
of  both  regions.  A  variety  which  is  productive  in  one  region  may  be 
unproductive  in  another,  even  though  the  general  a])pearance  of  the 
fruit  remain  unchanged.  As  a  single  exam])le  of  this,  wc  would  men- 
tion the  case  of  the  Black  Eagle  variety,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
American  fruit  books  as  being  a  fine  fruit,  but  unjii'oductive  at  the 
West,  while  in  this  .State  it  is  the  most  productive  of  all  varieties,  and 
bears  well  when  nearly  all  others  fail.  Another  fact,  closely  aliied  to 
the  foregoing,  is  the  great  difference  between  the  productiveness  of 
trees  in  orchards  which  are  situated  quite  near  each  other.  Almost 
every  year  some  varieties  will  fail  to  produce  a  crop;  exactly  what  is 
the  cause  of  this,  is  very  hard  to  tell.  It  is  not,  probably,  due  to  a  full 
crop  the  previous  year,  as  these  failures  come  without  any  regularity, 
and  in  some  verj-  few  varieties  scarcely  ever  come  at  all.  The  nature  of 
the  season  will  generally  determine  whether  the  total  crop  of  all  the 
kinds  will  be  large  or  small,  but  it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  trace 
these  special  failures  back  to  the  weather.  In  some  cases  this  can  be 
done,  however.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  quite  as  much  difference 
between  the  several  varieties,  as  to  the  time  of  blooming,  as  there  is  in 
the  time  of  ripening.  Xow,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  ver3-  heavy  frost 
when  the  blossom  has  fallen  from  a  certain  variety,  and  the  little  cher- 
ries are  exposed  to  its  action,  these  will  probably  be  destroj-ed  bj'  it,  and 
there  will  be  a  failui-e.  Hut  even  in  the  best  seasons,  when  there  liave 
been  no  frosts  in  the  Spring,  and  everything  has  been  most  favorable 
for  a  good  crop,  there  are  always  some  varieties  which  fail  to  bear. 
Furthermore,  we  have  known  varieties  to  fail  in  one  orchard,  while  in 
another,  less  than  a  mile  distant,  in  the  same  3'ear,  the  same  varieties 
would  bear  a  full  crop,  and  vice  versa.  Some 'systematic,  accurate 
observations  on  this  subject  would  probabl}'  resolve  the  mystery.  In 
some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  permanent  difference  in  the  productive- 
ness of  certain  varieties  in  places  not  far  separated  from  each  other;  for 
instance,  in  San  Jiorenzo  the  (JraflSon  variety  seems  to  be  vovy  pro- 
ductive, while  in  other  places  in  this  county  it  bears  a  good  crop  only 
once  in  many  years. 

From  these  cxrimplos  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  very  hard  to  give  any 
special  recommenda'.ions  as  (o  the  best  varieties  to  plant.  Nevertheless, 
the  list  of  good  (dierries  contains  only  a  limited  number  of  different 
kinds,  some  of  which  can  be  I'ecommended  for  all  localities.  On  account 
of  the  occasional  failures  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  it  will  be 
well  to  have  a  number  of  varieties  in  the  orchard,  so  that  if  some  fail 
there  may  be  others  which  will  bear  well.     Of  course,  in  the  eye  of  the 
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disinterosj^ed  cherry  culturist,  one  variety  is   better  than  another  only 
as  it  j'iclds  bini  u  greater  revenue  lor  the  same  outlay,  and  we  shall 
take  this  as  tiic  basis  ot"  un}^  such  olassiticatious  we  may  make.     A  few 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down   for  the  selection  of  varieties.     If 
the  location  be  such  that  the  Spring  is  warm,  the  cherries   will  ripen 
early,  and,  for  such  a  place,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  earliest  varieties 
so  that  you  may  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  climate.     It  is  evident 
that  if  the  cherries  naturally  ripen  late  at  the  place  selected,  it  will  not 
be  best  to  have  early  varieties,  since  they  would,  at  best,  only  ripen   in 
the  midst  of  the  cherry  season  for  these  earlier  locations;  in  this  latter 
case,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  ver}'  late  varieties,  as  these  would  come 
into  market  when  there  would  be  few  or  none  received  from  other  places. 
The  reasons  for  making  these  selections  will  appear  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  note  the  price  of  fruit  during  the  season. 
The  price  of  the  first  few  boxes  received  is  generally  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  pound;  after  this,  it  gradually  decreases  to  a  minimum  at  the 
height  of  the  cherry  season,  and  then  increases  till  all  the  cherries  are 
gone,  but  never  again  reaching  the  prices  which   were  received  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  the  time  of 
this  last  maximum,  which  is  about  the  fourth  of  July,  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  other  fruit,  as  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  etc.,  that 
there  is  less  demand  for  cherries  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  strawberries  were  almost  the  only  fruit  in  the  market.     From  this 
we  see  that,  other  things  being  equal,  early  fruit  is  more  profitable  than 
late.     If  the  climate  be  such  as  not  to  produce  either  extreme,  the  pro- 
lificness  of  the   variety   and  the  salableness  of  the   fruit  need  alone  be 
considered.     The  quality  of  the  fruit  alone  will  not  serve  as  a  good 
guide  in  this  selection,  as  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  cherries  never 
bear  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  and  also  the  varieties  that  one  might  select  as 
best  in   taste,   will  not  necessarily    bring  the  highest  price.     Another 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  other  things  the  same,  black  cherries 
wilTbring  the  highest  price.     The  fruit  grower  finds  many  of  the  so- 
called  flesh-colored  cherries  which,  to  him,  taste  better  than  most  of  the 
black  ones.     Why  there  should   be  this  ditference  between  the   taste  of 
the  consumer  and  that  of  the  producer  no  one  can   tell;  nor  yet  does 
any  one  know  that  there  is  such  a  dirterence.     It  is  probably  all  in  the 
eye  of  the  customer,  a  kind  of  fancy  for  that  particular  color.     Never- 
theless, to  the  fruit  grower  it  matters  little  whether  this   be  a   fancy  or 
not;  it  is  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  fruit 
eaters  in  this  respect.     It  is  not  best,  however,  to  confine  one's  orchard 
to  black  cherries  alone;  rather  grow  some  black  and  some  white. 

In  selecting  trees  from  a  nursery  for  planting,  yearlings  should  be 
preferred;  two-year-olds  may  be  used,  but  none  oMer  than  that  should 
be  taken.  Either  grafted  or  budded  trees  may  be  used,  there  not  being 
much  choice  between  them;  some  prefer  the  one,  some  the  other.  As 
with  all  other  orchard  trees,  the  cherry  trees  should  be  carefully  dug 
out  of  the  nursery,  leaving  all  the  roots  to  the  tree  that  is  possible,  and 
Cutting  off  all  that  may  have  been  injure'!  in  digging.  The  planting  of 
the  cherry  tree  is  nothing  peculiar;  they  are  usually  planted  as  "early 
in  straight  rows  as  is  possible,  either  by  the  line  or  by  sighting,  iliey 
should  never  be  planted  in  the  rain  while  the  ground  is  nmddy.  Ihe 
best  time  for  planting  is  late  in  the  Winter  or  early  in  the  Spnng;  some 
lime  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  In  order  to  make  cherry  culture 
profitable,  the  trees  must  be  well  cultivated,  and  it  is  well  to  plow  twice 
aruund  each  row  just  after  the  first   rains  of  Winter   have  sottened  the 
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earth  enourjh  to  nilow  of  it.  The  soil  in  this  first  plowing. should  be 
thrown  townrd  the  troos,  thus  forming  a  piece  of  high  ground  near 
them,  with  a  furrow  on  each  eido  the  row  to  lead  off  the  water.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  water  from  standing  about  the  trees  in  Winter,  which, 
if  permitted,  would  hurt  them.  After  this,  it  is  not  customar}^  to  work 
the  ground  till  next  Spring,  after  the  weeds  have  come  up  and  the  very 
heavy  rains  are  over;  then  the  trees  may  receive  a  shallow  plowing,  the 
dirt  being  thrown  from  the  trees,  and  the  patches  along  the  rows,  which 
were  left  by  the  plow,  cleaned  of  weeds  by  means  of  the  hoe.  After 
this,  the  ground  will  be  worked  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  which 
instrument  should  pass  over  it  once  every  two  weeks  till  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  or  later,  if  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  horse 
and  cultivator  to  pass  through  Avithout  verj'  great  injury  to  the  limbs 
or  blossoms.  This  loosening  of  the  soil  draws  moisture  from  below  to 
the  surface.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State 
the  cherry  trees  are  irrigated,  but  irrigation  in  this  county  would  be 
more  of  an  injur3-  than  a  benefit.  We  have  seen  it  tried,  and  the  exper- 
iment nearly  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  fine  trees.  The  difference  of 
cft'eet  in  the  two  cases  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  different  drj-ness  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  two  places.  No  small  plants,  as  berries,  etc., 
should  be  allowed  between  the  trees.  Whenever  a  tree  is  seen  to  bear 
small  fruit,  and  to  make  very  little  growth,  it  should  be  topped  down 
b}^  cutting  off  the  extremities  of  the  limbs;  in  many  cases,  also,  it  will 
be  well  to  thin  out  some  of  the  limbs.  The  next  year  it  will  put  out  a 
strong  growth  ot  shoots  and  will  bear  large  cherries. 

Ill — THE    FRUIT    AND    ITS    PREPARATION    FOR    MARKET. 

As  the  last  act  in  the  fruit  grower's  drama,  as  the  reward  of  all  his 
toil,  the  curtain  is  raised  and  reveals  to  his  view  a  scene  which,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  luscious  fruit  of  many  different  colors,  and  shades,  and 
sizes,  causes  him  to  smile  at  the  prospect  of  oiice  filling  his  pocket  with 
the  proceeds  of  Nature's  generosity.  But,  alas  for  human  happiness, 
imagination  too  often  builds  her  castles  on  insecure  foundations,  and 
"distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Not  even  the  cherry  man 
can  be  sure  of  a  good  reward  till  he  has  got  it.  What  the  prices  may 
be,  whether  high  or  low,  no  one  can  tell  beforehand,  3'et  on  them  de- 
pends the  revenue  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit.  Whatever 
may  happen  to  be  the  state  of  the  market,  whatever  ma}'  have  been  the 
process  b}-  which  the  cherries  have  been  broughi  to  maturity,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  gastronomically  speaking,  we  have  arrived  at  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  our  subject.  That,  however,  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  jtrogress  of  fruit  culture  in  California  is  as  unexampled  as  that  of 
her  grain  pi-oduction.  It  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  procure  sta- 
tistics of  the  fruit  crop  of  this  State;  and  in  no  fruit  are  the  data  so 
meager  as  in  the  case  of  cherries.  Still,  trom  a  few  disconnected  esti- 
mates, we  may  be  able  to  realize  the  rapid  growth  of  this  new  industry. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  twent}'  thousand  pounds  of  cherries 
were  sold  in  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  present  year  the  crop  will  amount  to  one 
million  pounds,  selling  at  an  average  price  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
As  the  quantity  has  increased  the  price  has  diminished,  but  not  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  3-ears  the  price  has  fallen  to 
one  third,  but  the  quantity  has  increased  fittyfold.  From  this  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  price   would  finallj-be  reduced  to  nothing,  but  this 
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y«ar  a  new  industry  has  come  into  the  field  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
market.  The  fruit-preserving  companies,  which  have  of  late  years  put 
up  such  immense  quantities  of  other  fruit,  this  year  have  done  the  same 
with  cherries.  The}'  make  a  standing  offer  of  eight  (8)  cents  per 
pound  for  all  that  cannot  be  Hold  in  the  market  for  more.  This,  then, 
is  the  minimum  price  below  which  even  cherries  cannot  fall. 

The  picking  of  cherries,  though  seemingly  such  a  simple  affair,  must, 
in  reality,  be  learned,  like  iiuy  other  department  of  the  business.  A 
man  who  has  never  picked  cherries  before,  must  first  be  taught  to  pick 
the  cherries  with  the  stems,  the  natural  idea  being  in  almost  every  case 
that  as  long  as  the  cherries  are  picked  it  don't  matter  how  it  is  done. 
The  next  thing  he  must  learn  is  to  distinguish  the  ripe  from  the  green, 
and  pick  accordingly.  He  may  learn  that  a  Bigarreau  or  Governor 
Wood  must  be  red  when  ripe;  if  you  do  not  watch  him  closely  he  will 
pick  some  black  varietj'  by  the  same  rule.  Each  variety  must  be  picked 
by  itself,  and  not  mixed  with  any  other;  but  as  all  the  trees  of  one 
variety  may  not  be  together,  but  may  be  scattered  around  in  different 
places  in  the  orchard,  the  picker  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  different 
varieties  and  know  which  is  which.  After  learning  all  these  things, 
practice  may  soon  make  him  a  good  cherry  picker. 

So  much  for  the  picking;  next  as  to  the  preparation  lor  market.  The 
fruit  is  usually  put  either  in  boxes,  which  may  be  of  various  sizes,  and 
sent  without  any  further  preparation,  or  else  they  may  be  put  in  small 
drawers,  and  these  into  chests,  and  shipped  in  that  condition  to  market. 
The  first  kind  of  boxes  most  generally  hold  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  of  cherries;  the  latter  hold  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  chest. 
The  material  is  often  bought  at  the  planing  mills  and  made  into  boxes 
by  the  fruit  grower  himself,  all  the  pieces  having  been  sawed  off  to  the 
proper  length  at  the  mills.  In  other  cases,  the  boxes  are  bought  already 
made  up.  The  material  for  a  box  which  will  hold  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds  costs  nine  cents.  Several  years  ago  boxes  which 
were  made  stronger  than  these  were  much  used,  costing  fifteen  cents 
apiece,  and  the  plan  was,  when  a  box  of  fruit  was  sold  to  any  one  by 
the  commission  merchant,  the  buyer  had  to  pay  for  the  box,  for  which, 
if  returned,  the  money  was  refunded  to  him.  But  it  was  found  that 
this  system  was  very  inconvenient  to  all  the  three  persons  concerned— 
the  producer,  the  consumer,  and  the  middle  man;  hence,  of  late  boxes 
made  of  more  slender  material  have  l)een  used,  and  reduced  to  such  ;; 
low  figure  that  it  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  sale  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  box  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  the  bargain,  and  is  not  to  be  returned. 
A  great  many  cherries  are  still  sent  in  chests.  As  to  whicli  way  tin- 
cherries  should  be  sent  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  any- 
thing else.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  an^J  disadvantages.  The 
packing  of  cherries  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
There  are  two  methods,  according  as  the  common  boxes  or  boxes  in 
chests  are  used,  but  both  aiming  at  the  same  end,  namely,  to  prepare  the 
cherries  so  that  the  top  lavcr  shall  be  in  rows  across  the  box,  and  so 
that  no  stems  shall  be  in  sight.  In  the  case  of  the  single  boxes,  the 
method  is  this:  When  the  box  is  put  together  the  side  which  is  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  is  left  open,  the  top  side  closed.  One  layer  of  cher- 
ries is  then  laid  one  by  one  over  the  box,  with  the  stems  ujtward— care 
being  taken  to  place  the  fruit  in  rows,  pressing  them  dose  together; 
the  rest  of  the  box  is  then  fille<l  in  without  order,  but  pressed  as  solid 
as  possible,  consistent  with  not  mashing  them.  This  latter  is  necessary, 
since  the  jolting  which  the  box  receives  in  trans].ortatiou,  will  otherwise 
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dJBftrraii^'o  tho  first  lu^-cr,  b}-  causing  the  cherries  beneath  to  settle. 
All  this  being  attended  to,  the  lid  \h  put  on  and  solidlj^  nailed  down,  and 
the  box  turned  over,  which  is  its  natural  position,  for,  in  this  position, 
if  the  top  lid  be  taken  off,  the  first  layer  alone  will  bo  in  sight,  and  will 
present  a  fine  appearance.  In  the  other  case,  where  wo  have  small 
boxes  with  only  the  bottom  nailed  up,  the  top  remaining  open,  a  device 
is  resorted  to:  a  tin  box  is  made  which  will  just  fit  inside  the  boxes  to 
be  filled  with  cherries.  In  this  the  fruit  is  packed  the  same  as  above, 
the  wooden  box  is  placed  upside  down  over  this  tin  box,  they  are  then 
both  turned  over  together,  and  the  tin  drawn  out,  leaving  the  cherries 
standing  in  the  wooden  box,  the  same  as  in  the  first  case.  To  some  it 
ma^'  appear  strange  that  such  care  should  be  taken  about  such  a  seem- 
ingly trivial  matter,  3'et  the  persons  who  do  this  do  not  do  it  for  nothing. 
It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  people  prefer  to  eat  that  which 
to  their  eyes  has  a  fancy  appearance;  so  much  so,  that  if  we  have  two 
lots  of  cherries,  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  same  size,  flavor,  etc.,  but  one 
packed  as  we  have  described,  and  the  other  not,  the  first  will  sell  for 
several  cents  more  per  ])ound  than  the  second. 

The  cherries  are  now  sent  to  market,  all  being  sold  by  the  commission 
men,  each  orchardist  sending  all  his  fruit  to  a  particular  one,  who  sells 
it  and  takes  out  of  the  proceeds  eight  per  cent  as  his  pay.  As  much 
has  been  said  of  late  against  the  so-called  "middle  men,"  we  cannot 
pass  them  by  unnoticed.  Many  people  have  complained  of  the  system, 
and  their  arguments  are  certainly  well  founded.  They  say,  and  truly, 
that  the  consumer  pays  much  more  for  his  fruit  than  the  producer 
receives.  For  instance,  a  man  who  has  cherries  to  sell  gets  ten  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  consumer  pays  fifteen  cents— the  difference  goes 
to  the  profit  of  the  retailers.  Now  this  certainly  does  not  look  fair, 
but  yet  there  is  certainly  some  good  as  weW  as  evil  resulting  from  it. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  case  of  the  division  of  labor.  In  most  places  the 
farmer  raises  his  produce  and  then  drives  with  it  to  town  to  sell  it; 
here  he  stays  at  home  and  hires  some  one  to  sell  it  for  him.  By  this 
means  he  has  his  undivi<led  attention  to  devote  to  his  fruit,  and  its  . 
quality  will  naturally  be  thereby  improved,  and  it  certainly  has  been  so 
improved. 

The  following  list  comprises  about  all  the  cherries  in  general  cultiva- 
tion in  this  State,  not  including  those  varieties  which  have  not  met  with 
general  favor  among  orchard  men: 

Black  varieties— Bhick  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Hawk. 
Bark  red  varieties— May  Duke,  Arch  Duke. 

Flesh-colored  varieties— Royal  Ann,  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  Graf- 
fion,  Elton,  Kirtland's  Mary,  IJed  Jacket.  Vanskike. 

Of  all  these  the  Black  Tartarian  is  preeminently  the  best;  as  for  the 
rest,  It  IS  hard  to  telh  which  is  the  best.  If  it  was  a  good  bearer  the 
Royal  Ann  should  always  be  preferred;  it  is  tho  largest  cherry  pro- 
duced and  IS  very  hard,  especially  suited  for  shipment  to  places  far 
distant  It  has  been  sent  to  New  York  and  received  in  good  order. 
J  he  Black  hagle  and  Black  Hawk  are  very  prolific  but  small  in  size. 
I  he  Bigarreau  is  i)iolifie  and  of  medium  size.  The  Governor  Wood  is 
very  similar  but  a  little  harder.  Both  are  subject  to  cracking  open 
whenever  there  are  very  late  Spring  rains.  The  Graffion  is  a  good 
cherry,  but  like  the  Kirtland  Mary,  is  not  prolific  in  all  places.  The 
LIton  IS  a  white,  heart-shaped  cherry,  above  medium  size,  but  unpro- 
ductive. The  lied  Jacket  is  very  productive,  but  not  as  fine  in  flavor  as 
many  others.  The  May  and  Arch  Duke  are  both  very  productive, 
but  must  be    ranked  among  the  low-priced  cherries,  being  too  soft 
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A  convention  of  delegates,  to  consider  water  development,  and  dis- 
tribution for  agricultural  jDurposes,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  basis 
for  legislative  action  during  the  coming  Winter,  was  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturdu}',  twenty-fifth  ult.  Geo.  H.  Peek,  of  El 
Monte,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  On  motion  of  Governor  Downey, 
General  Geo.  Stoneman  was  called  to  the  chair;  Geo.  H.  Peck  was 
chosen  Secretary. 

General  Stoneman.  in  stating  the  objects  of  the  convention,  i*emarked, 
that  whilst  many  delicate  questions  which  might  come  up  should  be 
discussed  with  forbearance,  they  should,  in  order  that  the  community 
might  escape  man3-  pressing  great  future  evils,  be  decided  at  once. 

On  roll  call,  the  following  delegates  responded:  From  Anaheim,  W. 
E.  Olden;  Asusa,  John  T.  Gordon;  El  Monte,  George  H.  Peck;  San 
Antonio,  W.  T.  East;  Los  Angeles,  Wm.  Workman  and  John  G.  Downey; 
Compton,  Alfred  Higbie;  Los  Nietos,  E.  B.  Grandon;  San  Gabriel,  Geo. 
Stoneman;  San  Gabriel  Mining,  H.  C  Roberts;  Silver,  J.  W.  Venable; 
Wilmington,  Phineas  Banning. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Downej",  Frank  Howard,  Esq.,  was  received 
as  a  delegate  from  Los  Angeles,  in  place  of  Hancock  Johnson,  Esq., 
absent. 

Ex-Governor  Downey  then  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper, 
setting  forth  his  views  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  as  follows: 

EX-GOVERNOR     DOWNEY's     VIEWS     ON     THE     SUBJECT     (IK     IRRKiATKtN. 

Having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  suggest  means 
to  increase  the  supply  of  ii-rigating  facilities  iti  this  county,  T  submit 
the  following  views  with  all  due  humility  as  I  approach  this  subject,  of 
80  much  inip'ortance  to  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  with  a  degree  of  fear  that  individual  interests  will  clash  with  any 
system  that  may  be  pro])Osed  for  the  general  good.  First  of  all,  the 
paucity  of  rainfall  renders  irrigation  a  necessity  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  lands.  Secondly,  as  a  lerCilizer,  it  perpetually  renovates  our  fields, 
as  the  waters  carry  in  solution  nearly  all  the  elements  required  for  the 
organic  composition  of  vegetable  life.  Thirdly,  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
select  his  time  of  planting  and  harvesting;  and,  fourthly,  it  enables  him 
to  destro}-  the  numerous  pests  that  infest  his  soil,  in  the  shape  of 
squirrels,  gophers,  rats,  etc.  I  do  not  propo.se  to  deprive  any  man  of 
the  use  oi'  water  that  he  now  has,  nor  do  1  think   that  any  Legislature 
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would  attempt  to  legislate  away  auy  rights  vested  or  acquired;  but,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  State,  I  suggest  that  the  Commonwealth  assert 
its  jurisdiction  over  ever}'  stream  in  the  State,  and  enact  such  equitable 
laws  as  will  extend  their  usefulnc!<s  to  their  utmost  capaeit}-.  The 
riparian  rights,  or  proprietary  rights,  maintained  in  England  and  recog- 
nized in  many  of  our  Stales  as  the  law  governing  rivers  and  streams, 
do  not  appl}'  to  California.  The  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico  retained 
these  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  the  State  of  California  falls  heir 
to  this  precious  inheritance  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens.  It  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  eight  hundreil  and  odd  grants  made  to 
citizens  of  this  State  by  those  governments,  that  this  right  is  expressly 
reserved  to  the  nation  as  public  servitudis.  If,  then,  our  Legislature 
assumes  its  proper  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  no  stretch  of  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  and  manner  of  the  distribution  of  this  important  ele- 
ment, and  settle  at  once  a  subject  that  has  given  so  much  anno^'ance. 

The  law  of  proprietary  rights  existing  in  England  was  once  the  law 
of  France  and  the  other  continental  communities,  but  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  it  was  embarrassing  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  that  wise  monarch  caused  the  nation  to  assume  exclu 
sive  control  of  the  arteries  of  the  natioiis  wealth,  and  his  example  has 
been  followed  b}^  others.  The  Ilepublic  of  Chile  has  done  likewise,  and 
to  this  fact  the  beautiful  system  of  irrigation  of  Chile  and  Lombardy  is 
indebted. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  sufficient  water  passing  annually  thi'ough 
this  valley,  under  proper  management,  to  irrigate  all  the  laud  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Individual  communities  and  settlers  have 
neither  the  means  nor  sagacity  to  utilize  it,  and  therefore  the  Slate 
should  step  in  and  say  how  it  shall  be  done;  whether  the  State  can  do 
it  through  its  proper  officers,  or  how  companies,  under  proper  restric- 
tions as  to  charges,  shall  do  it,  there  should  be  no  water  allowed  to 
run  down  to  the  sea  in  Winter  unutilized.  It  should  be  carried  in  a 
thousand  conduits  through  the  valle}',  and,  rain  or  no  rain,  we  should 
irrigate  our  lands  in  Winter,  thus  destroying  the  vermin  that  honey- 
comb our  subsoil,  and  that  destro}'  and  break  capillary  attraction.  If 
we  thus  throw  into  our  land  an  additional  number  ot  inches  of  water 
and  break  the  surface  as  soon  as  a  team  can  walk  over  it  after  irriga- 
tion, we  will,  with  any  ordinary  rainfall,  secure  an  abundant  small  grain 
crop,  and  keep  our  lands  forever  renovated.  Our  streams  must  be  sheet 
piled  to  the  bedrock,  at  points  where  they  emerge  from  the  foothills,  so 
as  to  bring  their  full  tiow  to  the  surface,  and  then  main  ditches  ramitietl 
from  the  dam  in  wood,  cement  pipe,  or  sheet  iroii,  or  earthen  pi])es. 
The  loss  from  evaporation  and  absorption  is  so  great  that  our  slovenlj' 
open  ditch  s^'stem  will  not  serve  our  purpose. 

It  is  unnecessar}'  to  review  the  practice  of  Egypt,  Bab3-lon,  and 
Syria  to  show  what  irrigation  did  for  those  countries,  nor  to  allude  to 
the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  Valle}'  of  the  Nile  from  natural  and 
artificial  irrigation.  Wo  have  only  to  refer  to  the  productiveness  of 
comparative  sandhills  here  in  this  count}',  that  have  produced  the  same 
crops  for  seventy  years  in  succession  without  the  aid  of  manure,  and 
owe  this  to  the  ever-restoring  qualities  of  irrigation;  we  refer  to  En- 
gland, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  that  have  a  humid  atmosphere  and  an 
average  rainfall  of  twenly-seven  inches  per  annum,  and  that  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  irrigation  as  a  restorative  to  their  lands,  and  made 
their  meadows  yield  ten  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  when  but  one  tun  could 
be  produceii  before.     It   must  be   borne  in  mind  that  our  ditches  should 
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always  be  kept  full,  that  wo  should  keep  our  dams  always  in  repair, 
that  tree  planting  and  vino  planting  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out 
unless  your  ditch  is  ready  to  rui^  behind  you,  and  that  it  is  no  time  to 
be  called  on  to  go  to  work  on  3'our  ditches  when  you  should  be  plowing, 
planting,  and  seeding,  and  that  if  you  neglect  this  you  will  all  want 
water  at  the  same  time,  and  cannot  possibly  procure  it.  All  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  artesian  wells  should  have  reservoirs;  if  not, 
they  are  of  but  little  use,  and  are  only  a  willful  waste  of  a  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  swallowed  in  the  next  squirrel  hole,  or  a  nuisance  to  impede 
transit,  or  devitalize  some  flat  that  would  otherwise  be  productive. 

The  Legislature  should  take  bold  ground  on  this  subject,  and  compel 
well  owners  to  put  on  taps  or  build  reservoirs,  to  be  called  upon  at  the 
proper  time  to  perform  their  part  in  adding  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  rational  conclusion  to  come  to,  that  if  every  man  who 
bores  a  well  and  suffers  the  flow  to  be  carried  off  by  our  trade  winds, 
perhaps  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  we  are  the  losers,  and  the 
fountain  of  supply  will  be  exhausted.  This  suggestion  may  look  like 
interteriug  with  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  but  the  maxim  that  par- 
tial evil  is  universal  good  comes  in,  and  that  every  civilized  man  must 
surrender  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  for  the  good  of  society,  is 
also  a  maxim  well  understood  and  happily  appreciated  in  this  Kepublic. 

It  will  be  found  that  after  Winter  irrigation  is  practiced  thoroughly 
in  our  valley,  our  land  will  require  less  water  every  year  to  produce  a 
crop.  It  will  pack  the  soil  or  bring  the  particles  of  earth  in  immediate 
contact  with  each  other,  the  capillary  tubes  will  be  perfected,  and  the 
current  from  the  lower  to  the  surface  moisture  will  be  maintained.  Any 
observant  man  can  see  the  rapidity  with  which  our  soil  dries  in  any 
year  that  the  rainfall  is  insuflficient  to  reach  the  lower  moisture;  the 
cause  is,  the  dr}'  strata  between  break  the  tubes,  and  the  myriads  of 
holes  make  a  perfect  honeycomb  of  the  intermediate  strata,  thus  com- 
pletely preventing  the  rise  of  the  moisture  from  below. 

There  are  but  few  localities  in  this  county  that  water  cannot  be  had 
in  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  Surely,  then,  any  man 
can  contrive  means  to  water  ten  acres  in  trees  with  a  simple  litt  pump, 
windmill,  or  horse  power,  and  those  who  can  afford  it,  could  have  an 
Brricson  engine,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  means  in  which 
the  agency  of  heat  is  brought  to  bear  as  a  power.  It  can  be  started  in 
the  morning  with  a  basket  of  chips  or  corn  cobs,  the  door  closed  on  it, 
and  when  the  fuel  goes  out,  the  engine  stops  its  work,  and  there  is 
neither  danger  nor  trouble  attending  it.  We  should  all  have  tanks  and 
reservoirs,  for  when  we  want  to  use  our  water,  we  must  have  it  in  a 
greater  body  than  a  pump  or  even  an  artesian  well  can  supply  it. 
Wherever  there  is  a  natural  depression  on  our  lands,  or  a  ravine,  wo 
should  throw  an  embankment  across  it,  and  construct  our  ponds.  They 
will  be  our  greatest  wealth,  food  for  ducks  and  geese.  You  can  raise 
your  own  tish,  and  these  ponds  will  be  found  better  than  any  manure 
pile,  with  the  great  advantage  that  its  own  gravity  will  distribute  it  on 
our  fields  without  the  aid  of  cart  or  shovel,  only  requiring  intelligent 
direction  to  guide  it  in  its  mission  of  good.  Every  owner  of  an  artesian 
well  has  the  power  at  hand  to  drive  hydraulic  rams;  they  are  the  cheap- 
est motive  power  in  existence,  and  nearer  perpetual  motion  than  any 
contrivance  yet  invented.  They  are  always  in  repair,  and  can  bo  used 
to  raise  the  flow  of  your  artesian  wells  to  elevated  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  his  high  or  elevated  slopes,  and 
supply  tho  economy  of  his  chambers,  kitchen,  and  barnyard. 
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Some  of  tbe  ideas  advanced  may  seem  bold  and  novel,  but  when  I  first 
advanced  the  i<lea  in  my  annual  message,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
to  the  Legislature,  that  stock  raisers  had  a  coequal  obligation  to  prevent 
trespass  as  the  cultivator  to  dolend,  it  was  looked  upon  as  equally  novel 
and  bold;  the  result,  however,  shows  that  land  never  assumed  value,  nor 
stock  a  price,  in  this  county,  until  it  was  adopted,  although  some  of  my 
best  friends  denounced  it  as  wild  and  visionary. 

1  have  given  this  subject  of  irrigation  much  thought;  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  distribution  of  water;  I  have  had  friendly  liti- 
gation as  riparian  proprietor,  with  my  good  friend  ex-Governor  Pico. 
Fourteen  3-ear8  ago  he  had  a  few  straggling  Sonorciios  cultivating,  per- 
haps, in  all,  one  thousand  acres,  and  I  could  not  obtain  water  below  him 
to  irrigate  sixtj'  acres;  he  declared  there  was  not  water  enough  for  him- 
self. There  ai'e  now  twelve  thousand  acres  in  cultivation  on  wl^at  was 
then  my  farm,  and  with  proper  management  we  can  irrigate  to  the  sea 
with  the  same  supplj'  that  then  existed.  The  same  example  will  apply 
to  the  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Ana  Eivers.  That  it  requires  bold  and 
comprehensive  legislation  will  be  apparent  to  all  thinking  men;  that 
American  citizens  will  submit  to  an}-  equitable  law,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  preservation  and  just  distribution  of  the  waters  of  our 
rivers  and  streams,  their  histor}^  in  the  past  will  warrant. 

That  the  time  has  arrived  for  legislative  action  to  be  taken  is  patent 
to  all,  and  that  it  should  be  general,  and  properly  guarded,  is  manifest 
from  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  people. 

Eespectfully  submitted,  by  your  fellow  citizen, 

JOHN  G.  DOWNEY. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  introduced  by  George  H. 
Peck,  after  discussion  and  slight  amendments  to  harmonize  conflicting 
views,  were  adopted  in  open  convention,  to  Article  II: 

Whereas,  In  our  rivers  and  mountain  lakes  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  water  not  utilized,  which,  if  properly  developed,  would  irrigate  a 
large  area,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  the  taxable  values  of  our  agricul- 
tural lands;  and. 

Whereas,  our  mountains  are  pierced  with  numerous  and  convenient 
caflons,  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  dammed  and  used  for  reservoirs, 
and  the  river  streams  which  sink  may  be  saved  bj'  submerged  dams,  or 
stone-lined  ditches,  made  into  river  beds,  and  lowing  thence  into  reser- 
voirs, and  from  thence  distributed  over  a  large  territory;  and. 

Whereas,  the  agricultural,  riparian,  and  common  law  and  water  rights 
have  been,  are,  and  must  contiuue  to  be,  violently  antagonistic  and  pro- 
vocative of  constant  litigation,  personal  and  neighborhood  quarrels,  all 
of  which  must  be  exaggerated  and  aggravated  with  an  increased  popu- 
lation; and, 

Whereas,  llio  public  are  prevented  from  using  a  large  proportion  of 
their  own  water  by  ])retended  claims  of  individuals,  which  is  against 
public  interest,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  not  to  be  tolerated; 
and, 

Whereas,  the  individual  policy  has  never  been,  nor  can  ever  be  equal 
to  properly  managing  this  great  question,  which  is  of  State,  if  not  of 
national  interest;  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved,  by  the  delegates  appointed  at  the  mass  convention  held  at 
Gallatin,  October  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  to  meet  at 
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Los  Angeles,  October  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
to  consider  means  for  developing  and  distributing  the  waters  of  Los 
Angeles  County  for  agricultural  purposes,  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
a  basis  for  legislation  during  the  coming  Winter,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  That  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  the  State  of  California  to 
ptssess  and  control  all  the  waters  in  the  State  which  may  bo  used  for 
irrigating  (except  springs  rising  on  private  lands)  without  delay. 

Sec.  2.  And,  where  ownership  of  water  is  exercised  to  the  public 
detriment,  except  in  the  case  of  springs  rising  on  private  land,  to  provide 
for  denouncing  and  paying  an  equitable  value  for  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  To  prohibit  the  acquirement  of  private  rights  to  water  which 
may  be  used  for  irrigating — except  to  springs  rising  on  private  property, 
and  except  as  may  by  permitted  under  a  general  water  law. 

Sec.  4.  To  declare  all  waters  which  may  be  used  for  irrigating, 
including  waters  from  springs  after  they  shall  have  passed  the  land 
owned  by  the  party  on  which  springs  may  have  risen,  to  belong  to  the 
State  and  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Downey,  Gordon,  Olden,  Howard,  and  Workman 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  remaining  resolutions  and  to  report  at 
the  afternoon  session. 

Recess. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  p.  M.,  convention  reassembled,  Governor 
Downej',  in  the  necessary  absence  of  General  Stoneman,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  The  special  committee  reported  back  Mr.  Peek's  resolutions, 
with  sections  added.  The  report  was  discussed  seriatim  and  adopted,  as 
follows: 

ARTICLE    II. 

Section  1.  That  it  is  the  dut}'  of  the  State  to  employ  able  engineers 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  our  rivers,  caQons,  etc.,  and  report 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  water  supply,  and  of  storing  the 
same  in  reservoirs,  etc.,  for  future  use. 

article    III. 

Section  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  create  a  new  department  of 
the  government,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  water 
development  and  irrigation.     Said  department  to  consist  of: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
Board  of  Engineers  and  civilians; 

2.  One  Superintendent  for  each  county  where  irrigating  is  practiced; 

3.  Three  Commissioners  for  each  water  district; 

4.  The  details  necessary  to  complete  the  above  are  most  respectfully 
left  with  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  irrigable  by  one  stream  and  its  tributaries,  to  consti- 
tute not  more  than  two  districts,  and,  if  possible,  not  more  than  one. 

Sec.  3.  Water  to  be  sold  in  all  cases;  but  irrigators  privileged  to  buy 
in  proportion  to  acres  to  be  cultivated  in  that  water  year. 

Sec.  4.     Irrigating  head  to  be  defined  in  inches. 

Sec.  5.     Present  water  laws  to  be  revised. 
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Sec.  6.  Properly  existing  water  rights,  in  any  contemplated  change, 
should  bo  respected. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard. 

Sec.  7.  That  a  system  of  taxation  should  be  devised  by  which  lands 
to  be  brouo;ht  under  irrigation  can  pay  the  major  part  of  the  expense 
incident  thereto,  and  that  the  additional  taxation  raised  from  such  lands 
should  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  development. 

Resolved,  That  the  advancement  of  the  State  of  California  in  civil- 
ization and  material  prosperity,  will  greatly  depend  upon  a  proper 
system  of  water  laws; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  furnished  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  and  the  honorable  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  honor- 
able Senators,  with  the  request  that  they  will  urge  legislation  as  above 
desired. 

On  motion,  it  was  further  resolved: 

1.  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  especially  called  to  urge 
upon  the  coming  Legislature  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  special  com- 
mission, with  power  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  examine  into  the 
above  questions,  and  to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  in  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature: 

2.  That  Generals  Volney  E.  Howard  and  John  E.  McConnel,  and 
George  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  draw  a  suitable  water  bill  for 
Los  Angeles  County,  in  conjunction  with  the  above  named  committee, 
and  with  our  legislative  delegation,  and  that  it  be  done  in  time  for  the 
coming  Legislature. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  the  committee  of  five  be  subject  to  the  call 
of  its  Chairman,  John  G.  Downey,  and  that  George  H.  Peck  be  added 
to  the  committee. 

On  closing  the  convention.  Governor  Downey  said  that  this  was  the 
most  important  meeting  which  had  ever  been  held  in  this  county.  He 
congratulated  the  delegates  on  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which 
they  had  exhibited.  He  felt  assured  that  this  meeting  would  produce 
most  happy  results. 
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YEAR  EIGHTEEN   HUNUEED  AND   SEVENTY-TUEEE. 


Receipts  at  San  Francisco. 


Bags. 


Pounds 


January.... 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December,. 


Of  which  there  was  Spring  wool  55,981  bags. 

Spring,  shipped  direct  from  the  country 

Spring,  bought  direct  by  country  factories.... 


Total  Spring  production 

There  was  Fall  wool  received,  40,615  bags. 

Fall,  shipped  direct  from  the  country 

Fall,  bought  direct  by  country  factories.... 


Pulled  wool,  shipped  from  San  Francisco. 


Total  production  of  California 

On  hand,  December  ^llst,  1872 

Received  from  Oregon,  8,770  bags : 

Foreign  wool  received,  3,G14  bags 

Foreign  wool  on  hand,  December  Slst,  1872,  about. 


877 

257 

877 

12,516 

23,636 

9,814 

5,406 

5,626 

11,109 

19,557 

6,021 

1,500 


96,596 


16,499,880 

1,149,639 

400,000 


18,049,519 

12,590,650 

200,000 

115,000 


30,955,169 
1,200,000 


32,155,169 

1,500,000 

1,666,300 

973,522 

500,000 


Grand  total 36,794,991 
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The  weights  given  are  gross.     The  actual  tare  on  bags  is  abont  three 
pounds  each;  on  pressed  bales,  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds  each. 

COMPARATIVI   WECIKLPTS    AT    SAX    FKAXaSCO. 


1873. 


1872. 


1871. 


1870. 


ciprino-    16.499.SS0  13,550.980  13,134.680  12,847.760 

Fall.! 12.590,650  8,368.488  9,052.508  6,624,900 

i  29,090,530  .  21,919.468  22.187.188  19.472,660 

Oregon |       1,666,300  '■  1,175,600  921,000  1,403,970 

Total 30,756,830  .  23,095,068  23,108,188  20,876,630 


KXPOETS — r-OMESTIC.    FOREIGX.    PUIXZD,    AND   SCOURED. 


Pounds. 


Per  rail 28,175,668 

Per  steamers 776.605 

Per  sail 1.191,780 

30,144.053 

Bought  here  by  local  factories 3.150.000 

I  33,294,053 

On  hand  December  31st,  1S73,  about 3,000,000 

ToUl  number  of  pounds 36,294,053 

Value  of  exports §6,450,352 


Fally  two  thirds  of  the  wools  graded  during  the  past  rear  are  Al, 
the  balance  is  A2  or  B.  This  proportion  has  been  unchanged  for  the 
part  four  years. 

The  market  throughout  the  Spring  season  was  fairly  active,  and  from 
it«  opening  the  demand  was  suflBcient  to  prevent  any  accumulation, 
although  receipts  were  larger  than  ever  before.  Prices  gradually  ad- 
vanced, bat  without  excitement.  The  superiority  of  the  wools  last 
received,  as  compared  with  first  arrivals,  partially  accounts  for  the 
marked  difference  between  opening  and  closing  rates.  Eastern  manu- 
facturers, through  their  agents  here,  took  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Spring  clip. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  first  parcels  of  Fall  wool  came 
to  a  market  lightly  stocked.  A  brisk  competition  sprang  up  for  the 
first  receipts,  and  caused  a  rapid  advance  in  prices.  Tbe  market  con- 
tinued excited  until  the  financial  panic  in  the  East  put  an  end  to  busi- 
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ne33.  For  two  months  tracsactions  were  small  and  stocks  became 
unprecedented ly  large.  Within  the  past  month  supplies  have  been  much 
reduced  by  demand  from  shippers  and  local  mills,  but  stock*  to-daj  are 
nearly  three  million  pounds.  There  are  probably  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  tbonsand  pounds  still  held  in  the  country  by  growers. 

The  high  rates  which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  season  CAQsed 
extensive  shearing.  In  many  cases  the  Fall  wool  realised  higher  prices 
than  the  Spring  clip  from  the  same  flock. 

The  eharacier^of  the  clip  has  b^en  above  the  average  of  aeveral  pre- 
vious seasons.  The  improvement  in  length  and  strength  of  staple  was 
marked,  and  the  condition  of  many  of  ihe  northern  wools  was  light. 
The  southern  wools  contained  less  bar,  but  in  other  respects  were 
about  the  same  as  usual.  Careless  handling  in  shearing  detracts  from 
their  value.  More  attention  to  this  matter  was  paid  by  the  northern 
wool  growers,  and  rejections  of  unmerchantable  wools  were  smaller 
than  usual. 

The  condition  and  staple  of  the  Fall  clip  have  been  the  best  for  years. 
The  proportion  of  lambs'  wool  .was  large,  and  its  superiority  to  the 
lambs  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  was  marked. 

Examination  of  the  preceding  statistics  shows  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  California  wools  does  not  diminish  as  the 
number  of  sheep  b»ecomes  larger.  As  the  more  abundant  supply  fur- 
nishes better  opportunities  for  selection,  buyers  discriminate  more 
closely  against  laolty  lots.  Wools  of  light  condition,  good  staple,  and 
caretully  put  up  are  tirst  taken,  while  tho.^e  in  any  way  defective  move 
more  slowly.  Parcels  of  medium  grade  are  preferred  to  the  high 
blooded  fine  and  short  description.  The  success  which  has  attended 
crossing  breeds  like  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln  with  the  fine  merino, 
establishes  the  fact  that  in  general  the  wools  so  obtained  are  most  sal- 
able, and  therefore  most  worthy  the  attention  of  growers.  A  more 
general  use  of  alfalfa  would  tend  to  largely'  increase  the  production,  and 
enable  Calitornia  to  furnish  the  largest  part  of  the  wool  grown  in  the 
L'niied  States.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  pos.^ible  to  keep  twenty 
sheep  in  fine  condition  ori  the  crop  from  one  acre  of  this  grass. 

The  spread  of  bur  and  seed  seems  to  continue,  and  comparatively 
little  California  wool  is  free  from  one  of  these  defects. 

The  condition  of  the  Oregon  dip  is  better  than  it  was  in  eighteen 
hundred  ^nd  seventy-two.  The  proportion  of  long  wools,  suitable 
for  combing  purposes,  is  rather  larger.  As  this  class  of  wool  is  much 
wanted,  more  attention  on  the  part  of  growers  to  supply  the  want 
would  probably  be  rewarded. 

Shipments  by  sailing  vessel  since  July  first,  have  been  larger  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Eastern  markets,  and  the 
saving  in  freight  over  waters. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS  AND  PRODUCTION. 

The  freneral  exports  of  the  State,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
table,  have  taken  unusual  proportions  this  year.  The  aggregate  value 
of  shipments  exceeds  by  ten  million  dollars  that  of  even  the  large  ship- 
ments of  last  year.  This  is  more  particularly  due  to  wheal,  which, 
while  not  equaling  in  quantity  that  of  the  previous  crop,  has  commanded 
prices  which  have  raised  in  value  flour  and  wheat  together,  to  over 
twenty  one  million  dollars.  England  has  been  almost  the  exclusive 
customer  for  it.     This  great  increase  in  the  value  of  produce  exports 
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has  kopt  exohanffo  in  favor  of  the  State,  and  diminislicd  the  demand  for 
treasuro  for  oxjiort.  The  general  condition  of  the  trade  has  therefore 
been  very  Hatisfaetory.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  treasure  rei)orted 
in  our  table  enibracc-s  only  that  portion  exported  from  tliis  port,  by  sea 
and  rail.  A  eonsiilerable  proportion  of  the  whole  production,  which 
has  been  given  at  seventy-two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars,  gold  and  silver,  has  been 
exported  East  I'V  rail,  direC^lly  from  the  mines,  and  does  not  therefore 
apj>oar  in  the  statistics  of  this  port.  The  proiluction  has  exceeded  that 
of  last  year  b}'  ten  million  dollars.  Thus  the  production  of  wheat  and 
treasure  together,  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  twenty  million 
dollars,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  result  has  been  an  unusual  ease  in 
the  money  market,  low  rates  of  exchange,  and  receipts  of  coin  from  the 
East  and  transfer  through  the  United  States  Treasury,  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  ton  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
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ALFILERILLA,  OR  FILERE, 

J!lND    its   kindred    PLi^LlSTTS. 


[From  the  Kural  Press.] 

ALFiLERILLA,OR  FJLEHE,  AND  ITS  KINDRED  PLANTS. 

EEODIUM     CICUTAJ^rUM,    AJMD     ERODIUM     MOSOHATUM. 

California  is  justly  noted  for  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  its  native 
plants.  Its  flora  is  no  lees  remarkable  for  plants  that  are  useful,  rather 
than  ornamental.  Of  the  various  members  of  the  latter  chiss,  none  are 
more  widely  distributed,  more  generally  known,  and  more  justly  cele- 
brated than  the  pasture  phxnt  here  described  and  illustrated." 

Aljilerilla,  or  Fil  e-re,  as  we  really  pronounce  it,  has  been  ranked  in  a 
previous  paper  as  the  "prince  among"  our  pasture  plants,"  and  we  think 
it  richly  merits  this  distinction. 

Bunch  grass,  salt  grass,  from  which  stock  running  loose  get  all  the 
salt  thej-  need;  tule  grass,  bur  clover,  and  many  other  species  of  clover, 
both  native  and  introduced;  the  lupines  and  various  other  rich  succu- 
lent plants,  which  are  lavishly  spread  in  Spring  over  our  mountain  and 
hillsides,  our  valleys,  and  our  river  bottom.s,  furnish  the  richest  and 
most  varied  food  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  that  are  annually  pastured  in  our  State. 

Even  when  dry  and  crisp,  as  most  of  the  plants  are  from  June  till 
I  'ccember,  they  are  devoured  as  eagerly  and  seem  as  nourishing  as  the 
1  r?t  of  hay.  Indeed,  in  many  localities,,  where  this  native  growth  is 
iaiikest,  it  is  frequently  mown  and  cured  for  hay.  Entirely  dried  and 
lucking  in  substance,  as  it  generally  appears,  stock  feed  upoti  it  and  are 
kept  in  the  finest  condition  during  our  severest  Winters. 

Among  all  our  flora,  no  plant  is  more  valued  for  such  purposes 
throughout  the  State,  and  more  widely  celebrated,  than  the  [ilant  of 
which  our  engraver  has  given  us  most  excellent  likenesses  from  nature, 
tiotanically,  our  alfilerilla,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  give  it,  tile-re,  is  an 
Eroflium,  as  has  been  frequently  stated  in  descriptive  works  on  Cali- 
fornia. This  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  erodios,  meaning  a  heron 
or  crane,  and  is  given  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  of  its  seed-pod 
and  stem  to  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  that  bird,  as  can  bo  readily 
seen  by  a  moment's  inspection.  Hence,  in  works  on  Botany,  its  com- 
»>  on  name  is  given  as  Heronsbill,  and  (>ven  Storksbill. 

Ls  California  name,  aljilerilla,  is  a  8i)ani8h  diminutive  from  filler,  a  pin, 
Hij.i  literally  means  the  little  phi.  It  is  given  because  the  long,  tapering 
seed-pod  is  like  a  pin.  For  this  reason  it  is  frequently  called  a  pin- 
plant.     Its    long  and   musical  Spanish  name  is  reduced  by  usage  to  the 
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more  ronveniont  form  jiiere,  in  that  practicftl  characteristic  style  which 
Californians  have  for  finding  the  quickest  and  Hhortest  way  for  doing 
everything. 

This  plant  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


So  long  has  it  been  known  here,  so  univorsallj^^is  it  distributed  in 
our  State,  and  so  well  docs  it  thrive  on  its  adopted  soil,  that  we  dojiot 
wonder  at  this  common  error. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  native  of  America.     More  than  forty  species  of 
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epec.es  ,»  described  as  a  native  of  Siberia;    another  orthc  "an,  „f 

Iv^A  ?^ 'M^'0"eer  It  is  even  more  venerable  than  a  "  fortv-niner  " 
We  do  not  know  that  history  tells  us  when  it  first  erai.a-ated  to  its  new 
home  It  probably  came  with  some  of  the  first  shipments  ol  wheaT 
and   barley,  and  other  seed  that  were  brought  to  oar  shores      R.^nt^ 

"  SiLrnia  "aTo-r^  T'^''^^^  ^^"^'^^  ''^^'  in  Writ  Tt'  ha^^fo  nd 
in  tahioinia  a  soil  and  climate  so  con.s^enial  that  it  has  taken  entire 
possession,  and  it  seems  so  much  at  home  that  we  have  come  to  toi 
upon  It  as  among  our  aborigines.     And  does  this  seem  strangTwhen  we 

-Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa'^ 

sr-P^nl^^"  '''/°"''^u-  '''.  ^"^^^^^'^^'^^^  f^niily,  which,  besides  the  sweet- 
Inrvlu  ;V  r''''^^"^  ^'^'^^f  '^^  ^^^^  "^'"^-  comprises  also  the  wood 
son  els,  the  balsams  or  touch-me-nots,  and  the  garden-nasturtium  or 
tropceolum  on^  species  of  which  {T.  majus),  a  native  of  Peru,  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  following  fact,  which,  we  are  told,  was  '-first  dis 
covered  by  the  daughter  of  Linnasus."  At  night,  its  large  orange 
flowers  shaped  like  those  of  the  larkspur,  or  snap-dragon,  "emit  spon- 
taneously at  certain  intervals,  vivid  sparks,  like  those  of  an  electric 
machine. 

When  any  of  our  lady  friends  are  tending  their  beautiful  and  valued 
pets,  the  rose  geranium  and  its  kindred,  which  beautify  their  windows 
rooms,  and  conservatories,  do  they  ever  stop  to  think,  or  have  the  lime 
to  learn,  why  this  plant  is  called  geranium?  You  know  there  is  a  reason 
for  everything.  This  name  and  erodium  are  given  for  very  similar 
reasons,  as  seems  natural  when  we  think  of  the  close  relationship  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  belong.  Geranium  is  from  he  Greek  word 
geranos,  a  crane,  and  the  name  is  given  because  the  seed-j  d  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  crane's  bill.  For  this  reason,  cranesbill  .  a  common 
name  of  the  geranium  among  botanists. 

In  the  engraving,  Fig.  1  represents  an  entire  plant  of  E.  -^icutarium, 
very  much  reduced  from  its  natural  size,  in  order  to  give  th«  ^e  unfa- 
miliar with  it,  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  noted 
plant.  Fig.  2  represents  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  seed-pods,  and  seeds, 
•with  their  spirally  twisted  filaments,  of  this  species,  in  their  natural 
size.     Fig.  .3  is  a  natural  sized  leaf  of  E.  moschatum. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  leaves  of  the  two  speeies,  gives 
to  the  former  the  common  name  of  fine-leaved  filere,  and  to  the  latter, 
toarse-leaved  Jilere,  by  which  our  people  most  generally  distinguish  them 
The  excellent  object-teaching  of  the  engraver  makes  an}-  attempt  at 
a  minute  description  of  these  plants  unnecessary.  Wo  will,  therefbro, 
point  out  only  a  few  of  the  difterent  qualities  which  distinguish  the  spe- 
cies. A  strong  odor  is  a  mark  of  these  plants,  as  it  is  of  other  memborfl 
of  the  geranium  familj-.  Mash  the  stem  and  leaves  of  fine  leaved  filere. 
and  the}-  emit  the  odor  of  parsnips  very  decidedly.  Coarse  leaved  filere, 
besides  having  coarser  and  rather  shorter  stems,  leaves  closer  together 
and  rather  smaller  flowers,  has  also  a  very  strong  odor  of  musk.  Hence 
Its  specific  name — moschatum,  or  musky. 

The   name   cieutarium.  from   cicuta — meaning   hemlock — is   said   to   he 
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^ivoM  to  iho  tirsi  Hjjecics,  heeausc  its  leaves  are  finely  divided,  like  the 
haves  of  that  notorious  plant.  But  we  must  confess  it  is  not  altogether 
af,'rceaMo  to  associate  in  any  way  with  so  nutritious  and  attractive  a 
j)lant  as  is  this  general  favorite,  an  herb,  like  hemlock,  so  repulsive  from 
it«  poisonous  qualities,  and  with  so  black  a  historic  record,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  its  being  made  an  instrument  of  death  for  one  of  the 
noblest  of  philosophers,  by  the  sentence  of  his  unjust  and  misguided 
accusers. 

The  flowers  of  both  of  these  species  are  of  a  delicate  pink  or  rose 
color.  Each  has  a  tive-clclt  calj'x,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  pro- 
duces five-barbed  seeds,  like  the  seeds  of  spear  grass.  The  appearance 
of  these  seed,  when  matureil,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  stem  supporting  them,  is  well  indicated  by  the  engraver. 

The  tendency  to  twist,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
hand  or  sun,  seems  to  be  a  means  which  nature  has  provided  to  enable 
the  seed  to  force  its  sharp  points  into  loose  soil  and  plant  itself. 

After  a  wet  Winter  filere  grows  very  rank  on  soil  of  any  strength. 
It  sends  out  branches  two  and  even  three  feet  long,  and  form  a  very 
dense  herbage,  which  makes  the  best  of  wild  hay.  Its  stems  are  full  of 
mucilage,  and  Indians  are  said  to  eat  them  with  evident  relish. 

These  two  are  the  only  species  of  filere  that  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  detect  in  8an  Joaquin  Valley. 

Possibly  we  also  have  a  variety  of  E.  dcuturixim,  called  hipinnatum, 
because  its  leaves  arc  very  finelj'  divided.  Loudon  sa^'s  the  latter 
variety  is  a  native  of  Numidia.  We  may  also  have  in  some  portions  of 
California  the  species  known  as  E.  romaniun,  bo  called  because  it  is  a 
native  of  Ital}'.  Some  species  may  have  been  introduced  into  California 
by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries.  Future  research  will  show  whether 
wc  have  other  species.  The  filere  is  one  of  our  earliest  plants  to  flower, 
and  one  of  the  latest  to  remain  green. 

Let  us  tr}-  to  make  clear  this  bond  of  union  among  plants  which  would 
otherwise  seem  far  removed  I'rom  each  other.  We  will  not  say  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  for,  in  the  world  of  flowers,  almost  a  universal 
liarmony  prevails.  To  have  this  tie  understood,  we  must  again  call 
uttention  to  the  stamens  of  flowers,  which,  as  wc  have  previous!}'  ex- 
plained, are  the  male  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Look  at  the  stamen  of  any  flower,  and  you  will  find  it  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz:  a  single  thread  or  stem,  called  the  filament;  at  the  end 
of  this  a  knob  of  various  shapes,  called  the  anther,  and  on  this  anther 
u  tine  dust,  or  pollen,  the  fructifying  power  of  plant  life. 

Now  in  all  this  class  of  plants  just  enumerated,  and  the  members  of 
its  families  are  counted  by  thousands,  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are 
more  or  less  closely  united  at  their  bases  in  one  body,  and  they  encircle 
in  various  ways  the  pistils,  which,  you  know,  are  the  female  members  in 
the  world  of  flowers. 

All  these  plants  Linna'us  combined  in  his  sixteenth  class,  and  called 
it  Monadelphid,  from  two  fircck  words,  meaning  one  brotherhood. 

In  this  brotherhood  is  one  of  the  most  noted  trees  in  the  world,  the 
baobab  or  monkey-bread  tree  of  Africa  (Adanso7iia  digitata.)  Its  leaves 
and  flowers  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  some  kinds  of  passion  flower. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  specimens  of  this  tree  are  now  growing 
which  many  naturalists  believe  to  be  the  oldest  trees  in  the  world;  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  our  giant  redwoods,  perhaps  older,  they  say.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  means  of  calculating  known  to  the  botanists,  the  age  of 
one  is  estimated  at  over  six  thousand  years.     Yet  they  do  not  attain  a 
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great  height.     ALout  sixty  feet  is  thoir  muximun..     Their  hreadth   i« 

\Z:Ti:U':ZZVV''t'  '"^''S  ''^'^  -timate.J.Iiu,noterof  the 
fif^in Vlf  K  ^  ,  *'''^-  ^°"'*'  ^'""'^"'»  "^'*^  "ot  more  than  twelve  or 
f/i  Ti  .'^''''  T''*'  ,^"  estimate.!  circumrercnee  of  sixty  or  seventy 
eet.  Then-  branches,  like  huge  trees,  are  forty  or  (iftv  feet  lonlr  u^tl. 
the.r  smaller  branches  touching  the  ground.    ^Somo  o      h^  r    o^ts  ^x 

teet  ong.  Iheir  Inut  is  gourd-shaped,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  Ion- 
and  tour  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  Hence  a  common 
name  for  this  tree  is  sour  gourd.     This   tree  fills,  in  the  house   old  e^on 

2Z  1  f  ^^H '"r  "/■  ^f"*^-'^''  "'"^^^^  '''  impor'lant  a  place  as  the  rein- 
deer does  tor  the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux.  While  the  fruit  furnishes 
a  refreshing  and  nourishing  article  of  diet  when  ripe,  they  also  make 
of  this  gourd  various  vessels  for  domestic  use.  From  its  bark  they 
make  thread,  and  ropes,  and  cloth.  From  the  latter  these  dusky  sav- 
ages clothe  themselves  and  f-imilies,  and  very  economically,  too  on 
account  ot  the  small  amount  of  material  needed  to  meet  the  size  of  their 
patterns.  \\  hen  food  is  scarce  they  eat  the  small  leaves.  With  the 
large  ones  they  cover  their  houses.  With  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  they 
make  a  very  fair  soap.  Both  leaves  and  bark  are  used  medicinally  " 
buch  IS  this  great  Linnaean  brotherhood  of  plants  to  which  our  hum- 
ble and  beautiful  filere  belongs.  This  principle  of  oneness,  discovered 
by  Linnffius,  can,  then,  unite  by  a  common  tie  plants  so  remote  in  place 
and  seemingly  so  unlike  in  nature,  as  to  include  in  the  same  vast  family 
our  simple  pasture  plant  and  the  odd  monkey-bread  of  Africa. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  January,  1874. 
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RAMIE  AND  JUTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Department  of  Agriculture,  } 

Washington,  December  11th,  1873.  ) 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Agricultural  Department  has  taken 
much  interest  in  the  subject  of  ramie  and  jute,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
origiuall}'  introduced  by  it  into  the  country  and  extensively  distributed 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  etiect  of  this  has  been  to  make  the  impres- 
sion that  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  about  lo  become  one  of  the 
most  important  industries,  and  especially  valuable  because  it  will  give  a 
profitable  employment  to  the  planters  and  lauds  of  a  portion  of  the 
countrj'  where  a  larger  production  of  cotton  so  lessens  the  price  as  to 
make  any  new  production  desirable. 

Experiments  lately  made  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  both  ramie  and  jute  seem  to  settle  the  question  that 
it  is  both  practicable  and  profitable.  The  Department  has  sought  to 
gather  all  the  information  which  can  be  gained  on  the  su-bject;  and,  at 
its  instance,  a  treatise  has  been  prepared  by  Emile  Lefranc,  of  the 
"Southern  Itamie-Planting  Association,"  whose  experience,  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  and  preparation  of  their  fibers,  enables  him 
to  speak  confidently'  of  the  success  that  company  has  met  with. 

Although  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  publish  this  infor- 
mation, with  plates  and  drawings  of  the  machinery  used,  in  the  forth- 
coming annual  report,  yet  the  Commissioner  deems  its  earlier  publication 
so  important,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  planting  season  in  the 
Southern  States,  that  he  takes  this  mode  of  putting  it  into  the  possession 
of  planters  who  may  be  disposed  to  prosecute  this  industry. 

FJREDK.  WATTS, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


RAMIE    AND    JUTE. 


[By  EMILE    LEFRANU,  of  iS'ew  Orleans,  Louisiana.] 


RAMIE. 


At  last*  this  remarkable  textile  plant  is  enabled  to  leave  the  harrass- 
ing  and  expensive  phase  of  experimental  struggle;  it  can  now  safely 
enter  into  the  broad  and  rich  sphere  of  productive  cultivation,  and  open 
a  new  source  of  prosperity  in  the  industrial  area  of  the  New  World. 

It  has  just  been  delivered  from  the  heavy  impediments  which  have, 
80  far,  prevented  its  useful  development. 

After  having  been  the  object  of  years  of  laboi'ious  imd  costly  ettbrts 
in  many  quarters,  and  by  many  searching  minds,  the  arduous  problem 
of  separating,  economically,  that  tine  textile  from  its  green  coaling,  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved  in  New  Orleans.  The  difficulty  of  applying 
the  proper  treatment  to  the  tiber  is  now  radically  removed  by  the  com- 
pletion of  an  improved  decorticating  machine,  patented  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  tinally  perfected  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -three,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  months  ago. 

The  machine  was  put  publicly  in  operation  last  September,  on  the 
farm  of  the  "Southern  Eamie-Plauting  Association  of  New  Orleans." 

It  has  worked  for  weeks  in  the  regular  decortication  of  ramie  an(i 
jute  in  green  stalks.  Undeniable  evidence  has  been  there  furnished  ol 
the  long-sought-for  discovery  of  a  successful  method  for  setting  free  the- 
rich  iiber  from  its  tenacious  bark  and  pithy  envelope. 

Introduced  into  Louisiana  toward  the  Fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  the  ramie  has  had  ample  time  to  prove  its  vitalit}-  and 
toughness  as  a  perennial  growth.  With  little  or  no  care  it  has  thriven 
alone  since  then,  and  wherever  attention  has  been  given  to  it  its  propa- 
gation has  been  considerable.  In  some  rich  and  elevated  soils  the  plant 
has  stood  and  propagated  without  the  least  cultivation  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  stems  die  in  Winter,  and  multitudes  of  others  shoot  forth 
every  Spring.  Where  the  bushes  are  regularly  cut,  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  the  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth.  All  these  facts 
sufficiently  prove  thu  perennial  and  hardy  vitality  of  the  plant,  as  also 
its  adaptability  to  our  soil,  and  the  congeniality  of  our  climate.     There- 

tJ4— (««^) 
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fore  the  agricultural  problems  and  the  questions  of  acclimation  are  also 
solved  and  settled.  If  the  ramie  industry  did  not  unfold  sooner  the 
advantages  of  the  plant,  it  was  solely  on  account  of  the  unprofitable  or 
inefficient  methods  of  extracting  the  fiber.  When  first  introduced  on 
this  continent,  the  treatment  ol"  the  ramie  plant  was  erroneously  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  the  nettle  famil}-.  The  universal  opinion  was  that  it 
should  bo  treated  like  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  textiles  of  the  canna- 
bis variety,  which  arc  disintegrated  lengthwise  from  the  stems  by  the 
simple  pi'occss  of  water  fermentation. 

The  error  was  soon  discovered.  Ramie  fiber  admits  of  no  rotting 
action  on  the  stalks.  Steeped  and  fermented  in  water,  or  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  is  decomposed  and  reduced  to  a  short  and  weak  fiber,  saturated 
with  tannic  acid  and  spotted  with  tan  bark.  Moreover,  the  process  is 
tedious  and  anti-economical.  It  has  been  found  that  the  envelope  of  the 
ramie  fiber  contains  some  sulphuric  and  carbonic  elements,  which  dis- 
solve the  joints  of  the  cellulose  when  the  stem  is  subjected  to  the  acetic 
degree  of  fermentation  or  rotting.  Then,  some  chemists  resorted  to  the 
process  of  neutralizing  those  dissolving  elements  by  means  of  an  acidu- 
lated bath  for  the  plants. 

But  those  difterent  systems  were  of  no  avail,  because  they  required 
the  additional  intervention  of  machinery  to  break  and  hackle  the  fila- 
ment, which  was  otherwise  more  or  less  injured  in  its  qui^lity  by  the 
unnatural  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected.  In  face  of  the  despotic 
exigencies  of  economy  in  labor,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  large 
production,  none  of  those  methods  was  practicable. 

But  another  road  lay  open  to  logical  and  searching  intellects.  They 
were  guided  by  the  investigation  of  the  following  points: 

First — What  is  the  process  of  the  Chinese,  who  for  centuries  have 
monopolized  the  ramie  fiber  trade?  Their  process  consists  in  stripping 
the  ramie  plant  and  scraping  the  bark  containing  the  filamcDt. 

Second — Wh}-  do  the}'  not  proceed  by  rotting  the  stalks  as  they  do 
for  their  other  long  textiles?  Because  thej*  know  that  the  nature  of 
the  ramie  plant  does  not  permit  it.  They  are  aware  that  this  fine  fiber 
can  only  be  obtained  by  separating  first  the  injurious  bark,  which,  being 
removed,  permits  the  ordinary  process  of  rotting  and  bleaching  on  the 
uncoated  and  free  filament. 

The  questions  being  so  propounded  and  answered,  there  was  but  one 
way  to  solve  the  problem — to  construct  a  machine  capable  of  doing 
what  the  Chinese  do  by  hand.  They  skin  the  stalk  and  clean  the  outer 
bark  off  with  a  knife,  and  each  hand  obtains  in  this  manner  one  or  two 
pounds  per  day  of  a  marketable  raw  product.  A  machine  had,  then,  to 
be  invented  that  would  supply  daily  one  thousand  pounds  of  a  similar 
product.     Such  was  the  task,  and  it  has  been  accomplished! 

But  inventions  of  that  kind,  with  no  precedent,  no  basis  in  existing 
macluuery,  are  not  the  work  of  a  day;  they  are  the  result  of  years  of 
persistent  experimentation  and  concentrated  thought. 

Sound  and  useful  contrivances  have  ever  been  of  slow  growth.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  experimental  and  painful  stage  is  the  necessary 
tribute  paid  in  advance  to  the  benefits  of  progress. 

Practical  persons,  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  textiles,  know  the 
impossibility  of  cleaning  thoroughly  any  fiber,  dried  or  green,  by  the 
continuous  action  of  machinery.  Either  with  drums  or  beaters  the 
cleaning  instruments  cannot  turn  out  the  filament  without  a  certain 
quantum  of  chaff  and  other  refuse  entangled  in  the  fiber.  All  experi- 
ments on  this  point  have  failed,  and  proved  the  insuperable  difficulty  of 
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expelling  by  continuity  of  Iriction  all  the  particles  of  pith  that  have 
penetrated  into  the  fiber.  It  is  only  through  a  scraping  process,  acting 
in  a  backward  and  forward  direction,  that  a  perfect  cleaning  can  bo 
obtained. 

The  contrivance  that  cleans  ramie,  and  furnishes  a  product  similar  to 
that  of  China,  is  founded  on  that  true  principle,  as  Ibllows: 

Kevolving  cleaners,  provided  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  knives,  receive 
gradually,  by  means  of  a  circular  carrier,  bunches  of  stems,  which  are 
doubled  down  and  hooked  in  the  middle.  The  carrier  withdraws  them 
from  the  rotary  action  of  the  cleaners,  and  delivers  them  in  the  form  of 
clear  ribbons,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  as  finq  as  the  imported  China 
grass. 

That  crude  ramie  staple  is  worth  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pounds 
sterling  per  ton  in  Europe,  but  American  manufactures  offer  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  it,  provided  a  large  supply  be  secured. 
On  account  of  the  aforesaid  difficulty  of  decortication  by  machinerj-,  it 
has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  conse- 
quently the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  remained  stationary  in  America. 
This  impediment  is  now  about  to  disappear,  and  a  flourishing  trade  will 
no  doubt  be  soon  inaugurated.  Then  there  will  be  no  reason  for  confin- 
ing the  value  of  the  fiber  to  what  it  is  worth  in  its  crude  condition. 
Properly  ungummed  and  bleached  by  the  process  hereafter  described, 
ramie  fibre  acquired  a  double  and  triple  market  value.  Then,  if  dressed 
and  combed  smoothly,  it  has  the  beauty  and  value  of  a  lustrous  staple 
which  is  classed  next  to  silk  for  strength  and  brilliancy.  The  tissues 
called  "Japan  silk,"  "Canton  goods,"  "grass  cloth,"  "Nankin  linen," 
and  many  other  varieties  of  dry  goods,  are  generally  made  of  ramie 
material,  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  fiber. 

English  manufacturers  have  monopolized  the  ramie  or  China  grass 
trade  in  Europe  and  America,  and  kept  somewhat  secret  the  process  of 
finishing  and  weaving  the  fiber.  Almost  all  the  dress  goods — mixed 
with  brilliant  materials  and  imitating  silk  fabrics — are  made  in  part  of 
ramie.  Leeds  and  Bradford  are  the  principal  manufacturing  centers 
that  use  that  staple  as  a  substitute  for  silk  in  many  sorts  of  goods.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  consider  ramie  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 

None  of  the  Bohemaria  or  Urtica  grasses  have  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  dethroning  that  useful  king.  The  efiect  produced  by  the 
ramie  fiber  is  cooling  rather  than  warming,  and  it  cannot,  I'or  that 
reason,  take  the  place  of  the  indispensable  cotton  staple.  Flax  will, 
perhaps,  feel  its  competing  influence,  because  the  ramie  tow,  called  cot- 
tonized  ramie,  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  and  cambric 
imitations.  But  the  long  ramie  staple  has  a  higher  destiny;  it  is  in  the 
rich  domains  of  the  silk  trade  that  it  will  predominate  as  an  ally  more 
or  less  officially  recognized.  Like  certain  sorts  of  wines,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, port,  sherry,  Madeira,  and  others,  whose  consumption  exceeds 
considerably  the  genuine  produce,  the  so  called  silk  products  greatly 
surpass  in  volume  the  actual  amount  of  silk  that  could  be  obtained  from 
all  the  cocoons  of  the  whole  world.  Evidently  there  is  some  precious 
substitute  more  or  less  openly  introduced  into  the  pretended  silk  stock. 
What  is  this  contraband  material?  Lancashire  and  Lyons  manufac- 
turers could  probably  answer  the  query.  But,  resorting  to  no  such 
indiscreet  question,  we  can  derive  some  light  and  infornuition  Irom  the 
following  figures  of  the  Eastern  exporting  trade.  In  a  pamj)hlet  re- 
cently published  on  the  subject  of  ramie  by  Baron  Jean  do  Bray,  wo 
find  that  the  export  of  China  grass  from  Shanghai  alono  amounted  iu 
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eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  three  million  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  kiloi^ranimes— about  seven  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  this  exportation  has  increased  ever  since,  and  that 
India  and  Japan  have  furnished  also  to  the  outside  trade  a  certain  share 
of  the  staple.  Whatever  may  be  the  consumption  now,  it  is  certain 
that  the  demand  for  this  fine  article  will  for  a  long  period  exceed  the 
supply.  The  limited  surplus  over  and  above  the  home  consumption  of 
the  crowded  populations  of  Asiatic  countries,  has  been  a  drawback  to 
the  diff'usion  of  ramie  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  cleaning  pro- 
cess of  the  Chinese  permits  to  each  hand  an  average  of  only  one^'and  a 
half  pounds  a  day — hence  the  limited  production. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  if  American  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
displayed  their  usual  enterprising  spirit  and  ingenuity  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  without  number  offered  by  the  ramie,  \t  is  be- 
cause they  could  not  secure  a  regular  sujiply  of  the  fiber.  But  the 
decortication  of  the  plant  being  now  easy  and  economical,  its  cultiva- 
tion will  receive  its  due  development,  and  permit  our  industrial  institu- 
tions to  check  the  foreign  monopoly  of  ramie  goods.  We  have  now  on 
hand  all  the  necessary  elements  for  the  rapid  progress  of  its  cultivation 
and  production;  abundance  of  plants  and  roots  as  acclimated  seed;  lands 
and  climate  perfectly  suitable;  practical  knowledge  derived  from  six 
years  of  experiment;  and,  finally,  the  mechanical  means  of  harvesting 
this  valuable  product.  '^ 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  actual  standing  of  ramie  as  the  element  of 
new  branches  of  manufactures  on  this  continent,  and  demonstrated, 
that,  instead  of  being  abandoned  as  a  failure,  which  many  thought  it 
was,  it  has  silently  prepared  its  way  to  success,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
state  briefly  the  past  status  of  the  plant,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  its 
original  producers. 

If  ramie  is  a  novelty  for  the  New  World,  it  has  been  in  use  from 
remote  antiquity  in  the  Old.  Japan,  China,  India,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  of  the  East,  have,  for  centuries,  made  of  it  the  basis  of  their 
home  fabrics,  and  an  object  of  foreign  trade.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  used,  as  silk  clothing,  ramie  goods  imported  from  the  countries 
of  Southern  Asia.  Virgil  mentions  the  tact,  and  admires  those  rich 
tissues,  in  his  Georgics.  He  calls  them  the  brilliant  product  of  the  silk 
countries  of  the  East.  Several  learned  Jesuits,  when  missionaries  in 
Japan  and  China,  discovered  that  "  this  brilliant  product,"  so  admired 
by  the  Roman  poet,  was  the  nettle  fiber  called  "  kara  "  in  Japan,  ''ma  " 
'"■  "  ^.t»u-iiJa,"  in  China,  "  rhea  "  in  the  East  Indies,  and  "  ramah,"  or 
ramie,"  in  Java.  All  these  denominations,  in  the  languages  of  the 
countries  producing  the  plant,  have  some  meaning  in  regard'' to  the  va- 
rieties in  the  nettle  family.  The  generic  name  of  the  plant  is  "  Urtica," 
of  the  Bohemaria  tribe.  But  in  its  numerous  varieties  there  are  different 
qualities  classed  under  two  principal  types:  (Irtica  nivea  (the  English 
China  grass},  and  Urtica  utilis,  or  tenacissima,  which  is  the  ramie.  The 
latter  is  the  better  of  the  two.  We  have  both  varieties  in  Louisiana, 
and  we  can  confirm  Dr.  Decaisne's  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  ramie 
over  China  grass.  Thus  Urtica  nivea,  with  the  leaves  green  on  one  side 
and  silvery  on  the  other,  is  inferior  both  in  productiveness  and  in  quality 
Its  fiber  remains  greenish,  stift',  and  brittle.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the 
ramie,  or  Urtica  tenariasima.  It  is  partly  for  that  reason  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  East  India  promotes,  by  all  possible  means,  the 
production  of  that  variety  in  Hindostan.     It  is  named  rhea  there  and 
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ramie  here.       The  Asiatic   etymology  of  the  two   names  corresponds 
logically  to  the  meaning  of  "high  branches." 

Roxburgh  in  England,  Decaisne  in  France,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  America,  arc  the  principal  introducers  of  the  plant  into 
the  scientific  spheres  of  their  respective  countries.  The}'  have  per- 
sonally verified  the  industrial  value  of  ramie  as  the  genuhie  kind  of 
Bohemaria,  and  recommended  its  adoption  to  agriculturists.  Decaisne, 
professor  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  i'aris,  has  jjublishod  a 
notice,  in  which  he  traces  the  use  of  the  textile  in  Europe  as  lar  back  as 
the  seventh  century.  "  Russia,"  he  says,  "  received  it  from  the  Tartars 
and  the  Chinese  as  damask  silk;  Holland  received  it  from  her  Asiatic 
establishments,  and  trades  still  with  it,  under  the  name  of  netfledoeck; 
England,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  learned  from  the  botanist  Lobcl  the 
value  of  the  article,  and  has  since  labored  to  monopolize  its  trade 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  Europe,  especially  in  France,  new  ideas  and  discoveries  are  jironiptly 
investigated  and  sifted  out  by  scientific  volunteers  laboring  ardently 
to  keep  their  minds  in  activity,  or  to  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
of  contributing  to  the  progress  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  They  do 
there  in  theory  what  our  Department  of  Agriculture  does  here  in  prac- 
tice. They  study,  think,  and  write,  on  any  agitated  subject,  and  send 
the  result  of  their  mental  efforts  to  some  academy  or  institute,  whence 
it  is  publicly  disseminated  throughout  the  world. 

The  ramie  question  has  been  turned  over  and  over  again,  for  years, 
by  writers  on  industry  and  economy.  Numerous  memoirs,  j)amphlets, 
and  books  have  appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  Icarnerl  Roxburgh  and 
Decaisne.  But  few  of  those  publications  possess  the  tangibility  of  accu- 
rate facts,  and  of  practical  knowledge.  The  majorit}'  are  merel}'  vague 
repetitions  of  old  reports,  and  convey  no  instruction  of  a  solid  nature. 
One  of  the  rare  good  treatises  on  the  matter  is  that  of  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  member  of  the  French  Institute.  It  has  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimation,  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  which  is  similar  in  its  object  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  treatise  is  a  clear  and  reliable 
exposition  of  the  Chinese  methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  plant;  but  the  Avriter  concludes,  in  hai'mony  with  all  those 
that  are  properly  enlightened  on  the  points  in  question,  that  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  ramie  is  doubtful  in  European  latitudes,  or  at  all 
events,  not  to  be  attempted  until  the  cleaning  can  be  performed  by 
eflScient  machinery.  In  the  Union  the  plant  has  a  wide  dehl  and  an  ample 
margin  in  regard  to  the  latitudes  congenial  to  its  growth.  The  (iulf 
States  and  California  have  in  that  respect  the  requisite  qualities,  par- 
ticularly Louisiana,  where  the  plant  was  Hrst  introduced  from  Mexico, 
in  eighteen  hundretl  and  sixty-seven,  and  subjected  since  to  various  tests. 
To  two  persons  is  due  the  credit  of  its  introduction  into  the  United  States, 
viz:  Monsieur  Ernest  Godeaux,  in  that  year  Consul  of  France,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Benito  RoezI,  a  Bohemian  botanist,  once  a  rc8i<lent  of 
Santa  Comapan,  in  Mexico.  M.  Godeaux,  who  was  Consul  at  Shanghai 
before  coming  to  New  Orleans,  had  brought  from  China  fine  white 
clothing  made  of  "ma."  It  was  remarked  and  admired  by  every  one 
for  its  various  qualities.  Having  observed  that  the  latitude  and  soil  of 
Louisiana  could  not  be  uncongenial  to  the  plant,  M.  (iodcaux  ordered 
some  ramie  seed  from  China.  But  it  failed  to  come  in  proper  condition. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  RoezI  arrived  at  that  time  from  Vera  Cruz 
with  a  lot  of  ramie  roots  for  sale.     He  had  also  a  few  planis  growing 
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in  flower-pots.  M.  Godcaux  identified  and  recommended  the  plant  as 
being  the  same  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  into  Louisiana  as  a  profit- 
able article  of  cultivation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  then  super- 
intended by  General  Horace  Capron,  also  recognized  the  identitj-  of  that 
Bohemaria,  and  oflScially  proclaimed  its  merits,  as  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Watts  now  does  in  regard  to  jute. 

The  New  Orleans  press,  the   Picayune,  the   Times,  the  Bee,  the  Re- 
naissance Zoiiisianaise,  etc.,  studied  elaborately  the  value  and  utilization 
of  this  textile,  and  recommended  its  adoption.     Eoezl  sold  his  roots  in 
small   quantities  to  numerous  experimenters,  and  the  initiation  of  the 
plant  wa.s  effected  with  varied  success  in  different  quarters  of  Louisiana 
Mississippi,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  etc.     Thus  a  few 
hundreds  of  sickly  ratoons,  transplanted  from  Mexico,  where  a  dozen 
roots   had   been   previously  imported   from  Java,  rapidly  produced  mil- 
lions of  plants  in  these  States.     Eut  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country,  the 
want  of  efficient    machinery,  as  also  insufficient   care   and   attention, 
caused  the  decay  of  a  great  portion  of  this  first  growth.     Louisiana  is 
probably  the  onl}-  spot  where  the  propagation  of  the  plant  was  main- 
tained.    All  sorts  of  experiments  on  the  various  points  to  be  studied 
made  the  writer  of  this  memoir  familiar  with  the  ramie  cultivation  and 
Its  requirements.     The  successful  cultivation  of  the  ramie  is  not  exactly 
an  easy  task,  as  many  suppose  it  to   be,  nor  can  the  plant  adapt  itself 
to  any   kind   of  soil    indiscriminately,   as    it    has   been   reported.     Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  a  durable  stand   requires   a  judicious 
choice  of  land  and  situation,  also  intelligent  and  attentive  labor  at  the 
outset.     Bearing  in  mind  that  ramie  is  a  perennial  growth  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness, which    can   last  for  years  and  years,  it  will  logicall}'  be 
admitted  that  a  selected  and  well-prepared  soil  is  indispensable  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  frequent  cuttings  and  a  lengthened  stand.     Therefore  the 
observations  of  the  following  rules  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  ramie,  and   for   drawing  from  the   rich   plant  all  it  can 
yield: 

First— Whether  for  nursery  purposes  or  for  cultivation,  the  land  must 
be  sufficient]}' elevated  to  receive  the  benefit  of  natural  drainage,  because 
the  roots  will  not  live  long  in  a  watery  bottom. 

Second— The  soil  must  be  deep,  rich,  light,  and  moist  as  the  sandy 
alluvia  of  Louisiana.  Manure  supplies  the  defects  in  some  lands  in  these 
respects. 

Third — The  field  must  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds,  plowed  twice 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  if  possible,  harrowed  as  much  as  a 
thorough  pulverizing  requires,  and  carefully  drained  by  discriminate 
lines  of  ditches.  Water  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  rows  of 
the  plant. 

The  land  being  thus  prepared,  planting  becomes  easy  and  promising. 
December,  January,  and  February  are  the  best  months  in  which  to 
phint.  lioots,  ratoons,  and  rooted  layers  are  the  only  available  seed. 
They  are  generally  four  or  five  inches  long,  carefully  cut,  not  torn,  from 
the  mother  plant.  The  dusty  seed  produced  by  ramie  stalks  in  the  Fall 
can  be  sown;  but  it  is  so  delicate,  and  requires  so  much  care  during  the 
period  of  germination  and  growth,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  in  open  land. 
The  regular  germinating  power  of  that  dusty  seed  is  also  questionable. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  vainly  tried,  a  few  years  ago  to,  diffuse 
this  seminal  cultivation  by  distributing  imported  seed,  which  never  ger- 
minated. 

In  the  presence  of  these  difficulties,  and  of  the  sure  propagation  ob- 
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tained  from  fractional  roots,  sowing  has  been  abandoned,  and  replanting 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Furrows  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  five  feet  apart,  are  opened  with 
the  plow.  The  roots  arc  laid  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  close  in  suc- 
cession, if  a  thick  stand  of  crop  is  desired,  but  placed  at  intervals  if  nur 
serj^  propagation  is  the  object  in  view. 

The  first  mode  will  absorb  three  thousand  roots  per  acre,  but  will 
save  the  labor  of  often  filling  the  stand  by  propagation.  The  second 
mode  will  spare  three  fourths  of  that  amount  of  roots,  but  will  impose 
the  obligation  of  multiplying  by  layers.  Being  placed  in  the  furrow 
closely  or  at  intervals  the  roots  are  carefully  covered  with  the  hoe. 
Pulverized  earth  and  manure  spread  over  the  root  insure  an  early  and 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  Spring.  When  the  shoots  have  attained  a  foot 
in  height  they  are  hilled  up  like  potatoes,  corn,  and  all  other  plants 
that  require  good  footing  and  protection  from  the  fermenting  eft'ect  of 
stagnant  water.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  being  deepened  by 
the  hilling  have  also  a  draining  influence,  which  can  be  rendered  still 
more  efiective  by  ditches  dug  across  from  distance  to  distance  say  fifteen 
feet.  • 

Good  crops  are  obtained  by  thickening  the  stand.  The  stems  are 
then  abundant,  fine,  straight,  and  rich  in  fiber.  Close  planting  is  then 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  objectionable  branching  of  the 
stalks.  Crooked  and  branchy  ramie  is  unfit  for  mechanical  decortication ; 
it  causes  waste,  and  yields  an  inferior  quality  of  fiber.  The  period  at 
which  the  plant  is  ripe  for- cutting  is  indicated  by  a  brownish  tinge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stems.  At  that  early  stage  the  plant,  though  greenish, 
yields  a  fine  and  abundant  filament.  It  also  produces  three  or  four  crops, 
according  to  soil  and  climate.  The  first  cutting  may  be  unprofitable, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  and  sparseness  of  the  growth;  but  if  the 
stand  is  well  razeed  and  manured  over  the  stubbles  the  ensuing  cuttings 
will  be  productive.  For  that  purpose  the  field  must  be  kept  clear  of 
grass  until  the  growth  be  sufiiciently  dense  to  expel  the  parasites  by  its 
shade.  That  necessary  density  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  important 
laying  process.  This  consists  in  bending  down,  right  and  left,  along 
the  growing  stand,  the  highest  switches,  and  in  covering  them  with 
earth  up  to  the  tender  tip,  which  must  not  be  smothered.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  perennity,  and  of  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  is  the  nourishment 
it  draws  from  the  agencies  of  the  atmosphere.  Consequently  the  leaves 
of  the  layers  should  never  be  buried  under  ground.  When  properly 
performed,  laying  is  very  profitable.  It  creates  an  abundance  of  new 
roots,  and  fills  up  rapidly  the  voids  of  the  stand. 

After  two  years  the  plants  may  bo  so  thick  as  to  spread  out  in  the 
rows.  Then  the  plow  or  the  stubble-cutter  has  to  chop  in  a  line,  on  one 
side,  the  projecting  ratoons.  If  well  executed,  this  operation  leads  to 
notable  advantages: 

Pivst It  extracts  roots  or  fractional  plants  suitable  for  the  extension 

of  the  cultivation  elsewhere. 

Second— It  maintains,  as  a  pruning,  a  vigorous  life  and  develops  a 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  stand. 

Tbird If  always  applied  on   the  same  side  of  the  row,  this  sort  of 

stubble-cutting  has  the  remarkable  advantage  of  removing  gradually 
the  growth  toward  the  unoccupied  land  in  the  intervals,  and  of  push- 
ing it  into  a  new  position  without  disturbance. 

•    That  slow  rotation  preserves  the  soil  from  rapid  exhaustion,  and  the 
ramie  from  decay,  through  the  accumulation  of  roots    under   ground. 
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Of  course  this  lateral  plowing  will  not  prevent  the  opposite  row  from 
receiving  the  benefit  of  hoeing  after  each  crop.  P]xperiments  made  in 
Louisiana  have  demonstrated  the  efficiencj'  of  the  method,  to  which  are 
due  the  preservation  ami  propagation  of  the  plant  in  that  State,  while  it 
has  been  destroyed  in  other  sections  tor  the  want  of  similar  care. 

It  is  through  such  judicious  methods  that  the  old  land  of  China  has 
preserved  sufficient  fertility  to  produce  constanti}'  the  ramie  for  manv 
centuries.  Alter  each  cutting,  Chinese  planters  plow  on  one  side  and 
make  cleanly  the  stand;  then  they  cover  it  with  a  thick  coat  of  manure. 
That  maintains  the  moisture  and  fertilit}'  of  the  soil,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserves  the  plant  from  excessive  heat  or  extreme  cold.  That 
protective  system  permits  in  Winter  ramie  cultivation  in  latitudes  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  could  even  be  under- 
taken farther  north  by  another  Chinese  application. 

In  some  cold  regions  of  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  Celestial  em- 
pire, China  grass  is  cultirated  like  potatoes.  Planters  dig  up  the  stand 
every  Fall,  after  the  last  cutting,  and  store  the  roots  in  cellars  to  replant 
them  in  the  Spring;  yet  they  generally  obtain  two  crops  by  that  unfavor- 
able process.  w 

Let  us  now  close  this  notice  with  a  description  of  the  harvesting 
operations.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  cutting  must  commence  when 
the  stalks,  in  dense  bushes,  become  brownish  atabout  a  foot  above  the 
ground. 

The  American  Mower,  World  No.  1,  with  the  new  short  blades,  will 
mow  ramie  easily  and  rapidly.  The  reaper  will  permit  the  stems  to  be 
gathered  in  sheaves  like  wheat.  Men  and  women  walking  behind  the 
mower  tie  them  and  equalize  the  ends.  Thus  they  build  them  in  stacks 
from  distance  to  distance  on  the  ground.  After  a  few  days,  the  leaves 
wither  and  fall  under  the  handling  and  the  shaking  they  undergo  while 
they  are  being  carried  to  the  machine.  Eamie  may  remain  cut  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days,  according  as  the  weather  is  dry  or  damp,  before  it 
is  decorticated. 

There  is  also  between  the  first  and  last  degree  of  maturity-  a  space  of 
time,  which  leaves  a  sufficient  margin  for  th"c  harvesting  of  fit'ty  acres 
per  machine.  The  yield  of  ramie  fiber  per  acre  varies  according  to  the 
density  of  the  growth.  A  plantation  with  regular  thick  stands,  will 
produce  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  crude  fiber  per 
acre,  at  each  cutting. 

The  process  of  decortication  is  simple  and  easy.  The  bunches  com- 
ing from  the  field,  with  as  few  leaves  as  possible,  are  placed  one  by  one 
in  succession,  in  the  compressing  aperture  of  the  feeder  of  an  endless 
circular  carrier:  The  stalks  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  attract- 
ive rotation  of  cleaners,  revolving  with  great  velocit}-,  are  crushe<l  at 
their  entry  and  scraped  at  their  ex4t,  by  the  pectliar  efi'ect  of  the 
horizontal  carrier,  which  turns  out  the  cleaned  fiber  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  feeder. 

The  yield  of  the  machine  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  power. 
The  cleaning  is  incessant  if  the  machine  is  fed  constantly  by  a  quick 
handling.  Its  principle  offers  the  facility  of  such  an  expansion  that  the 
apparatus  can  be  made  large  enough  to  clean  one  ton  of  fiher  per  dav 
with  a  twenty  horse  motive  power.  It  is  not  only  to  ramie,  but 
also  to  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  strong  textiles,  in  greeii  plants,  that  this 
new  machine  can  he  successfully  applied.  It  is  demonstrated  by  theory 
and  practice,  that  the  textib  .^  exliacted  in  a  green  state,  retain  all  the 
natural  qualities  of  strength  and  color,  which  lose  always  fifty  per  cent 
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by  the  ordinary  process  of  rotting  in  stalks.  The  avoiding  of  thai  loss 
18  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  maoliine,  besides  the  important 
economy  in  labor.  Now  comes  the  disintegration  of  the  decorticated 
fiber. 

The  yellowish  ribbons  produced  from  the  plant  engaged  in  the 
machine  are  the  crude  fibers.  Albumen  keeps  tbcm  undTvided,  but 
being  dried  in  the  shade  they  acquire  in  that  state  a  marketable  value, 
which  will  double  and  triple  by  subjecting  the  filament  to  the  bleaching 
treatment.  However,  ramie  planters  need  not  push  so  far  as  the  indus- 
trial preparation  of  the  product,  inasmuch  as  they  can  sell  it  in  its  raw 
condition  to  bleachers  and  manufacturers,  as  brown  sugar  is  sold  to  the 
refiners.  But  should  they  desire  to  bleach  and  refine  the  article,  thoy 
could  do  it  by  the  appliance  of  the  ordinary  process  in  use  for  flux 
bleaching.  The  best  method  is  that  of  Jkthollet,  which  has  been  the 
most  extensively  used.  It  consists  in  first  steeping  the  fibers  or 
vegetable  tissues  in  boiling  water,  and  then  in  rinsing  them  in  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  disengage  them  from  soluble  matter. 
When  the  water  has  entirely  dropped  off,  they  are  plunged  into  a  bath 
of  alkaline  lye,  which  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  They  are  then  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  or  an  alkaline  hypochlo- 
rite. The  tissues  are  washed  in  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  then 
immersed  in  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid;  washed  with  soap  and 
water;  then  rinsed  in  water  and  dried.  Now,  much  labor  is  spared  by 
bringing  the  chlorite  into  immediate  contact  with  the  fibers  washed  in 
hot  water  and  still  damp,  or  by  plunging  them  into  a  bath  saturated 
with  chlorate. 

In  conclusion,  the  ramie  cultivation  for  southern  planters,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  machine  to  the  operations  of  the  western  hemp  and  flax 
growers,  deserve  in  every  respect,  the  most  serious  attention.  They 
contain,  undoubtedly,  some  elements  of  beneficial  improvement. 

However,  there  may  be  one  objection  to  ramie  enterprise  in  the  pres- 
ent financial  embarrassment  of  the  country.  It  lies  in  the  capital  re- 
quired to  start  a  regular  plantation.  The  root  seed  costs  from  twenty 
dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  thousand,  and  at  least  three  thousand 
roots  are  required  for  each  acre. 

That  condition  may  not  be  accessible  to  many.  At  this  juncture  we 
have  another  new,  profitable,  and  cheaper  industry  to  recommend  as 
being  within  the  reach  of  the  impoverished  millions  of  our  planting  dis- 
tricts. That  is  the  cultivation  of  jute,  bo  warmly  advocated  during  the 
last  few  years  by  our  worthy  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  on  the  subject  of  jute  will  be,  it  is  expected,  as  the  above 
on  ramie,  of  some  advantage  to  the  national  interests  of  the  country. 

JUTE. 

Jute  {Corchorus  capsidaris)  is  a  filamentous  plant  of  the  IfibiscusMal- 
vacea  family.  It  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  Asia.  Its  importance  as  an  exportable 
product  dates  principally  from  the  cotton  crisis  created  by  the  war  of 
secession.  Then  the  British  trade  took  advantage  of  tiio  cotton  scarcity 
to  develop  the  resources  of  jute  as  a  cheap  staple  applicable  in  many 
European  fabrics. 

65— (»«^') 
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It  was  larixcly  imported,  brought  forward  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
existing  btapfos,  and  iiitro.luccd  into  various  spun  goods.  Though  it 
has  1.01^1  i)ruvtHi  unfit  to  take  the  phiec  of  cotton,  the  numerous  experi- 
ments thcMi  made  through  necessity  have  considerably  enhirged  the  area 
of  jute  consumption.  Millions  ot  bales  aie  now  imported  and  used 
where  only  thousands  were  employed  belore.  Jt  is  mixed  with  other 
fibers,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.,  and  causes  the  remarktiidc  cheap- 
ness of  certain  tissues.  A  more  direct  and  extensive  use  to  which  this 
long  fiber  l>as  been  put  is  in  the  ground  of  carpets,  in  oil  carpetings, 
twines,  cordage,  sacks,  bagging,  etc. 

The  great  center  of  jute  specialties  is  Dundee  (Scotland.)  There 
nearly  one  hundred  mills,  occupying  thousands  of  hands,  work  the  article 
into  various  goods.  All  over  Euro]>e  juLe  is  applied  in  numerous  pro- 
ducts. Of  late  years  France  has  considerably  increased  her  consumption 
of  jute.  The  assessment  of  the  additional  tax  on  imported  textiles 
amounts  lur  jute  only  to  over  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Other 
countries  consume  it  in  proportion.  England,  whose  consumption  of 
the  article  exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries,  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
product  through  her  Eastern  possessions,  where  she  has  developed  its 
cultivation  to  an  enormous  and  annually  increasing  extent.  In  order  to 
secure  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  continuation  of  that  important  source 
of  wealth  for  the  national  trade,  the  British  Government  has  forced  by 
all  possible  means  the  extension  of  jute  culture,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
breadstuff  scarcity,  as  is  testified  by  the  present  famine  in  Bengal. 

Last  year  a  roj'al  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject 
of  jute  cultivation,  and  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  extending  the 
production,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  British  its  exclusive 
6up])iy  to  the  world.  That  agricultural  industry  being  in  the  power  of 
English  capital,  keeping  in  a  sort  of  bondage  millions  of  Hindoo  pro- 
ducers, jute  is  for  England  what  cotton  is  to  the  United  States  of 
America— tl>e  commodity  which  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  the 
national  exchange.  The  Old  and  the  New  World  arc  tributaries  for 
enormous  sums  to  Bengal,  the  principal  jute  producing  section. 

The  American  trade  disburses  every  year  millions  of  ilollars  in  gold 
to  pay  for  the  manufactured  and  unmanutactured  jute  received  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Though  some  sorts  of  canvas  are  designated  in 
market  reports  under  the  denomination  of  American  jute  bagging,  there 
is  no  jute  jjroduced  in  America.  The  first  trial  of  a  regular  jute-culture 
has  just  been  made  in  Louisiana. 

Desirous  of  relieving  his  country  from  the  heavy  tribute  paid  in  that 
respect  to  Lidia,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  taken  to  heart  the  patriotic  task  of  intro- 
ducing jute  into  our  agricultural  industry.  Having  obtained  from 
Coniii-ess  an  ai)propriation  for  the  purchase  of  some  seed  from  India, 
Mr.  Watts  lias  distributed  thai  seed  in  the  Southern  States,  and  acquired 
the  certainty  that  the  jilant  can  grow  and  prosper  in  those  having,  to  a 
certain  extent,  some  similarity  in   latitude  and  soil   to  the  jute  districts 

of  India.  x^  • 

Louisiana  seems  to  be  remarkably  congenial  to  the  i)lanl.  Experi- 
ments made  there  on  a  fair  scale  have  demonstrated,  by  facts  and 
production,  the  facility  of  making  jute  a  very  profitable  object  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  Southern  Kamie-Planting  Association  of  New  Orleans  has 
planted  it  two  seasons  in  succession,  and  bj'  various  methods,  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  adaptability  and  the  yield  of  the  imported  seed.     It 
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has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  the  reproduced  seed  has  proved  to 
be    uly  as  ffood  as  the  former,  an.l  even  superior  in  some  eases^    It  was 
80  we  I   acchmated  the   second  year  that  it   has  ^^.-own  and  deve  oped 
most  luxurjantly  ,n  the  various  spots  where  it  has  been  tried.     I    X 
eral,   the   domesticated    seed    has   been    more   vigorous    than    the    seed 

R^uT  1  T  ^  r«""f-  \"  '^''  ^'''''^''  «^"  ^•'^int  Ja,nes  and  Saint  John 
Baptist  thacprohhcp  ant  has  attained  an  average  of  eight  and  nine  feet 
in  height,  vv.th  a  thickness  of  growth  simibir  lo  that  of  wheat;  and  in 
interior  soils  around  New  Orleans  it  has  furnished  an  avera-e  of  six 
and  seven  feet  That  and  many  other  fads  conclusively  denmnstrato 
that  )ute  finds  itselt  at  liomc  in  the  alluvial  and  moist  soil  of  Louisiana 
equally  as  well  as  in  the  old  and  half  exhauste.l  lands  r.f  llindostan. 
lexas  and  Morula  have  also  made  successful  experiments 
Before  descrilung  the  mode  of  culture  and  of  production  applied  in 
the  expenmentations  made  in  Louisiana,  let  us  insert  a  rei)ort  from  a 
Boston  merchant  now  residing  in  Calcutta,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
o  examining  the  jute  question.  The  following  is  what  that  gentleman, 
Mr.  xM.  Cxoddard  Fuller,  writes  on  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  India: 

"The  quantity  of  jute  fiber  and  seed  produced  to  an  acre  depends 
greatly  on  the  richness  of  the  land.  It  is  planted  in  Serajgunge,  Nar- 
anigunge,  (Dacca),  and  other  northeastern  districts,  whereabout  four 
fifths  of  the  total  crop  is  raised;  the  i)roduct  is  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  pounds  of  jute  on  an  average;  in  some  cases,  however, 
as  much  as  four  thousand  pounds  are  produced.  The  yield  of  seed  is 
about  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  ])er  acre. 
In  places,  say  about  fifty  miles  around  Calcutta,  the  produetion  of 
which  is  called  (lessee,  or  country  jute,  the  yield  is  smaller,  being 
only  about  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  fiber,  and  more 
seed,  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre;  but  on  rich,  damp  lands  the  product  is  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  northeastern  provinces.  The  dessee  description 
was  used  only  for  local  consumption  until  about  five  years  ago, 
when  shipments  of  it  to  England  began,  and  both  the  shipments 
and  productions  of  it  are  increasing  every  yciw.  Jute  is  sowed  broad- 
cast, and  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  pounds  of  seed  is  re- 
quired to  an  acre.  In  the  northeastern  provinces  it  is  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  is  cut  about  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of 
July.  The  dessee  is  sown  in  July  and  August,  and  cut  in  August  and 
►September.  On  rich  land  it  grows  and  ri])ens  quicker.  In  the  norlh- 
eastern  districts,  when  grown  on  rich  soil,  the  diameter  of  the  stalk  at 
the  bottom  is  fi'om  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a  (piarter  inches, 
and  the  length  tVom  seven  to  ten  feet,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  longer 
and  thicker. 

"The  countiy  jute  around  cities  is  from  four  to  seven  feet  long  and 
one  and  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plants 
are  cut  about  three  inches  above  the  ground,  excepting  dowrah,  which 
is  uprooted.  The  butts  are  cut  at  the  time  of  baling  the  jute  for  cx- 
])ort  to  Calcutta.  When  the  stocks  are  cut  they  have  a  green  bark, 
which,  after  going  through  certain  processes,  becomes  fiber;  the  plan- 
ters cannot  tell  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  stalks  whether  any  or  how 
far  from  the  bottom  will  bo  hard.  The  stalks  arc  cut  about  a  month 
before  the  seed  ripens,  and  the  poorer  plants  are  generally  let  go  to 
seed.  Jute  made  out  of  the  plants  producing  seed  is  hard  and  barky; 
the  unripe  seed,  cut   with   the   stalks,  is  of  no  use.     It  grows   best  on 
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rich,  moist  fjround,  hut  not  on  low  ground.  Castor  oil  cake  is  the  best 
ibr  it,  and  next  to  that  cow  manure,  but  the  country  planters,  as  the 
ground  is  naturallj'  rich,  use  no  manure  whatever.  An  acre  of  cotton 
costs  much  more  than  an  acre  of  jute.  Jute  and  cotton  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other  in  the  least.  Cotton  grows  in  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces. Central  and  Southern  India,  while  jute  is  raised  in  Bengal.  The 
little  cotton  thut  Bengal  produces,  and  the  little  jute  that  the  cotton 
districts  produce,  are  of  poor  quality,  and  only  used  for  local  consump- 
tion. For  the  last  few  years  jute  has  been  encroaching  on  the  linseed 
croj>,  as  the  same  ground  is  suitable  for  both." 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  such  inciting  reports,  and  of  the  encour- 
aging counsels  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  experiments 
were  earnestly  made  in  Louisiajia.  The  selection  of  the  soil  and  the 
methods  of  planting  were  diversified,  in  order  lo  discover  the  best 
applications.  The  most  favorable  and  economical  system,  sifted  out  of 
these  various  tests,  is  the  following: 

To  obtain  good  tiber-crops  the  land  must  be  elevated,  rich,  moist,  and 
well  drained,  as  in  India;  to  raise  seed,  low  lands  may  be  used,  provided 
that  favorable  weather  allows  sowing  and  enables  the  growing  plants  to 
keep  above  the  points  of  overflow.  However,  when  the  growth  is  fully 
started,  water  is  not  to  be  feared,  so  long  as  the  tips  remain  above  the 
surface  of  submersion. 

In  the  first  case,  jute  is  sown  broadcast;  in  the  second,  in  drills  five 
feet  apart.  That  interval  is  to  facilitate  the  branching,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tt)e  destruction  by  plowing  of  the  tall  weeds  which  generally 
occupy  low  lands.  In  both  metliods  the  soil  must  be  as  well  prepared 
as  for  ramie;  plowed  as  deep  as  possible  in  January  or  February,  then 
left  exposed  to  atmospherical  influences  until  the  planting  period.  That 
period  commences  with  April,  and  terminates  with  June,  in  monthly 
succession.  To  prepare  for  sowing  a  second  plowing  is  required,  and  as 
fine  a  harrowing  as  can  be  eflected.  The  "circular  pulverizer,"  applied 
before  the  harrow,  shortens  the  labor.  Then  the  sowing  for  fiber-crop 
is  performed  broadcast,  with  a  Calhoun  sower.  With  that  instrument, 
costing  eight  dollars  or  ten  dollars,  a  man  can  sow  ten  acres  of  jute  per 
day.  The  quantity*  of  seed  required  for  each  acre  is  from  twelve  to 
fitteen  pounds.  That  is  amply  sufficient,  and,  if  the  Hindoos  put  more 
in  their  land,  there  must  be  some  accountable  reason  for  that  excess. 
Either  the  condition  of  their  seed  or  of  their  land  is  inferior  to  that  of 
America,  or  they  are  singularly  prone  to  go  to  waste.  We  have  repeat- 
edly observed  that,  whc:)  the  growth  is  thicker  than  what  is  allowed  by 
the  aforesaid  quantum  of  seed,  some  natural  destructive  agent  enters 
into  the  stand  and  thins  the  space  to  the  limit  demanded  by  the  plant. 
This  fact  was  verified  in  sevei'al  spots  of  jute  plantation  in  Louisiana. 
Therelore  no  advantage  at  all  can  be  derived  from  prodigality  in  sowing. 
The  equal  distribution  obtained  by  the  mechanical  sower  may  account 
also  lor  the  economical  dift'erencc  existing  between  us  and  the  Hindoo 
planters,  who,  having  no  machinery  whatever,  do  all  their  work  by 
hand. 

The  ground  being  well  tilled  and  the  seed  properly  sown,  on  wet  days 
if  possible,  the  jute  is  left  alone  like  wheat.  No  other  care  than  that  of 
drainage  is  neccssar}'  until  maturity. 

The  cost  of  that  first  operation  cannot  exceed  four  dollars  per  acre,  if 
the  material  is  adequate  and  the  management  judicious.  That  expense, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  seed,  because,  after  the  first 
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outlay,  planters  will  provkre  themselves  with  it  from  the  low  himls  or 
from  the  weak  spots  of  the  plantation.  In  the  bottoms,  when  we  plant 
in  drills  for  seed,  a  subsequent  plowing  or  two  will  be  necessary  in  tho 
intervals  to  neutralize  the  encroachments  of  irrass.  In  Louisiana  that 
labor  is  a  necessity  principally  for  the  purpose  of  combatin-,'  the  tall 
weed  called  "wild  indigo,"  which  occupies  tiie  low  grounds.  "  That  tall 
weed,  which  is  also  fibrous,  is  the  only  vegetable  th.-it  keeps  pace  in 
growth  with  jute;  all  other  plants  are  distanced  and  snioihered  l)y  tho 
shade  of  the  corchorus. 

In  the  field  planted  broadcast  no  parasite  can  resist  the  vigorous  and 
absorbing  influence  of  jute.  Even  the  hardy  and  noxious'  gramincal 
plant,  commonly  called  "coco"  in  Louisiana,  is  destroyed  after  two 
seasons  of  broadcast  cultivation.  Another  peculiar  advantage  of  jute 
planting  is  the  antagonistic  influence  it  exerts  over  insects,  especially 
the  lepidoptera  tribe,  which  generates  the  caterpillar.  It  having  been 
stated  in  some  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  cotton 
fields  surrounded  by  jute  plantations  were  respected  by  the  devouring 
worms,  the  Director  of  tho  Ramie-Planting  Association  made  specijil 
experiments  to  test  the  reported  fact.  Three  dirterent  fields,  ]>lanted 
with  various  sorts  of  cotton,  were  belted  b}'  jute.  None  of  them  were 
visited  by  the  caterpillar,  while  the  cotton  of  adjacent  plantations  was 
partly  destroj'ed  by  the  insect.  That  protection  is  attributed  to  the 
above  mentioned  influence  hostile  to  insects.  It  was  observed  that  flies 
and  butterflies  kept  away  from  jute  fields,  especially  at  the  blossoming 
period.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  flower,  and  the  bitter  exudation  of 
the  leaves,  seem  to  be  strong]}-  repulsive  to  them,  if  not  poisonous.  So 
important  a  fact  deserves  to  I^e  demonstrated  once  more,  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  would  cost  but  little  to  plant  belts  of  jute  around  the  regular 
cotton  plantations  which  have  been  heretofore  invaded  by  these  inju- 
rious insects. 

The  best  period  for  cutting  good  crops  of  jute  is  during  the  stage  that 
precedes  the  blossoming,  or,  at  least,  the  seeding.  The  fiber  is  then  fine, 
white,  and  strong  The  monthly  sowing  graduates  the  maturing  of  the 
successive  crops,  which  facilitates  labor.  April  planting  can  be  har- 
vested in  July,  May  planting  in  August,  and  June  planting  in  Septem- 
ber. Any  late  growth  can  be  harvested  in  October,  and  even  after,  if 
no  frost  interfei'es.  The  j)lant  stands  gi-een  until  frost  dries  it  up;  bat 
even  then  it  can  furnish  a  good  materitil  for  paper.  The  cutting  opera- 
tion is  done  with  a  mowing  and  reaping  apparatus.  'J'iie  mower.  World 
number  one,  easily  cuts  jute  of  the  lai'gest  size  and  thickest  stands  The 
tilbumcn  of  the  plant  makes  it  easier  to  cut  than  diy  wheat.  The  reaper 
gathering  the  stems,  bundles  ai-e  made  and  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  mill,  where  the  textile  is  rapidly  separated  as  described  in  our  notice 
on  ramie.  Then  comes  the  rotting  operation.  As  fast  as  the  fiber  is 
turned  out  b}'  the  decorticating  machine  it  is  plunged  into  large  vats 
filled  with  pure  water,  and  left  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosj>here. 
Kept  under  at  least  one  foot  of  water,  the  filament  is  disintegrated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  gums  or  resins  which  united  it  in  a  sort  of  ribbon. 
That  process  of  fermentation,  or  rotting,  takes  about  a  week  in  Sum- 
mer. With  care  and  attention  to  the  proper  degree  of  rotting,  the  fiber 
comes  out  almost  white,  lustrous,  and  fine,  like  flax.  The  disintegration 
is  known  to  bo  complete  when  the  fiber  assumes  a  pasty  character. 
Then  the  rotted  hard<s  are  withdrawn,  carefully  washe<i  in  clear  water, 
and  hung  up  to  tlry  in  the  shade.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  filament 
bft  well  covered  with  water  during  the  fermenting  period,  because  ntmos- 
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jthorical  a^a^K-ios  tend  to  connnuiiiesitc  to  it  :i  brownish  color.  After  a 
lew  (Jays  ot"  .ii;oO'i  weather  it  i.s  read}-  to  he  shaiien  and  twisted  for  bailing, 
like  olhor  toxlili's.  That  new  process  of  rotting  tlie  separated  tihinient, 
instead  ot  whole  stalks,  combines  tiitierent  proritable  results — the  advan- 
tages of  econoni}-  in  labor,  in  value,  and  in  integrity  of  product.  With 
this  great  progress  in  the  manipulation,  the  India  jute  competition  will 
6urel3'  be  defeated  if  American  agriculturists  avail  themselves  of  the 
chanee  otteied  exclusively  to  them  at  present. 

The  Hindoo  planters  cut  their  jute  I13'  hand,  and  subject  it  to  the  old 
system  of  ditch-i-otting;  the}-  steep  the  ])lants  in  their  draining  canals 
and  putrid  water  pools  until  fernieniation  is  generated  in  the  Inirk;  then 
they  strip  and  wash  by  hand  the  I'otted  filament  on  each  stalk.  All 
this  is  done  with  a  great  loss  of  time  and  of  value  in  the  product.  The 
various  sizes  of  the  stalks  put  to  lot  cause  great  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
iuiegation;  tips  are  I'otted  befoi'e  the  butt  ends,  and  wlnle  the  former 
are  weakeneil  by  over-rotting,  the  latter  remain  yet  undivided  through 
an  insufficient  action  of  the  ferment.  Hence  the  inferiority  of  India 
jute  as  a  filament,  and  the  lai'ge  amount  of  butts  and  other  rejected 
parts  which  iiave  to  be  deducted  from  the  regular  staple. 

The  jute-textile  is  naturallj'  stronger  than  it  is  as  it  comes  from  India. 
The  imperfect  system  of  disintegration  weakens  and  spoils  it  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

There  is  no  such  loss  in  the  decortication  hy  machinery;  stripped 
from  the  green  envelope,  and  reduced  to  a  uiaform  ribbon,  the  fiber 
receives  the  direct  and  equal  action  of  rotting  ferments,  without  the 
injurious  influence  of  excessive  or  of  insufficient  disiaitegration. 

The  Hindoo  process  of  rotting  the  stalks  is  expensive,  though  it 
seems  simple  and  easy.  The  work  of  manipulation  is  considerable,  and 
is  entirely  wasted  on  eighty  per  cent  of  I'eluse.  Besides  all  its  anti- 
economical  drawbacks,  it  has  the  great  inconvenience  of  infusing  into 
the  fiber  the  tannic  coloring  of  the  bark.  The  l>rown  tinge  with  which 
it  is  permeated  depreciates  considerabl}'  the  staple;  it  prevents  easy 
bleaching  and  mixture  in  white  and  colored  goods. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  all  these  difficulties  are  removed 
by  the  mecliauical  decortication  applied  from  ramie  to  Jute  The  decoi'- 
ticating  machine  has  operated  publicly  on  the  two  plants  and  demon- 
strated the  tacts  above  stated. 

Having  tested  the  yield  by  the  decortication  of  several  acres,  anil 
verified  in  various  manners  the  j)racticability  of  making  this  culture  an 
abun(iant  source  of  profit,  the  experimenters  have  purposely  ceased 
cutting  in  order  to  save  as  much  seed  as  possible  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Samples  of  the  fiber  have  been  sent  to  different  manufacturers,  who 
have  reported  most  favorably.  Cordage  made  in  New  Orleans  with  the 
material  has  been  considered  superior  to  any  made  of  the  ordinary 
stock.  The  raw  filament,  |»ro(luced  directly  by  decortication,  is  alread}' 
a  marketable  material.  Extracted  from  young  plants,  that  is  to  say, 
jdants  not  yet  in  blossom,  it  makes  an  excellent  strong  stock  for  rope. 
When  it  becomes  appreciated  by  use  it  may  be  classed  as  valuable  as 
Sisal  or  Manila  hemp.  No  doubt  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted  in 
companj'  with,  if  not  in  the  place  of,  the  imported  fiber.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fiber  obtained  from  its  green  stem  is  naturally  strong 
and  durable.  That  explains  the  qualities  of  the  raw  article,  inasmuch 
us  we,  by  our  s^'stem,  can  rot  it  to  the  degree  required  for  the  purpose 
iu  view. 
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The  long-,  soft  staple  made  from  it  by  water-rotting  is  remarkable  in 
every  seusc.  It  has  been  pronounced  equivalent  to  Itabaii  hemp  for 
many  purposes,  especially  for  packing  yarns.  As  it  can  be  thoroughly 
bleached  and  mixed  with  the  other  staples,  it  will  soon  exceed  the  value 
of  the  best  India  jute.  Eopes  made  for  home  consumption  of  the  two 
sorts — the  raw  and  the  retted — have  been  estimated  at  an  average 
wholesale  price  of  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Deducting  six  cents  for 
waste  and  making,  fourteen  cents  would  remain  for  tiio  fiber.  That 
result  would  leave  a  considera))le  profit  to  the  producer,  tlie  average 
cost  of  production  not  being  over  three  cents  a  pound,  where  the  culti- 
vation is  well  managed.  Let  us  add  that  the  refuse,  after  the  cleaning, 
furnishes  tifty  i)er  cent  of  good  material  for  paper  making,  the  other 
fifty  per  cent  furnishing  a  good  manure. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  ramie,  the  cultivation  of  which  can  be  easily 
associated  with  that  of  jute.  The  two  cultures  will  ultimattdy  bo  the 
most  profitable  of  the  countr}^ — especially  in  Louisiana,  where  the 
decaying  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  demands  a  substitute. 

The  plants  whose  introduction  is  here  advocated  will  become  for 
sugar  planters  a  timely  relief,  inasmuch  tis  the  large  capital  invested  in 
their  machinery  can  be  utilized  in  ramie  and  jute  production.  Then 
but  a  small  outlay  for  seed  and  the  decorticating  apparatus  will  bo 
necessary. 

There  are  two  species  of  jute,  as  of  ramie,  the  dacca  and  the  dessee  . 
The  ditferenee  between  them  is  notable.  The  first  grows  higher  in 
stalks,  but  thinner  in  stands.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the  second,  which, 
however,  grows  and  matures  faster.  The  3-ield  and  quality  of  fiber  in 
each  are  nearl}^  the  same  They  are  distinguished  by  the  seed.  One  is 
inclosed  in  a  ])od,  the  other  in  a  bean.  The  seed  of  the  dacca  variety  is 
brown;  that  of  the  dessee  green.  We  have  cultivated  both  varieties, 
and  we  think  that  the  last  named  could  furnish  two  crops  a  year,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  growth.  The  dessee  crop  can  be  made  within  two 
months  after  sowing. 

Besides  the  "  Eamie-Planting  Association  of  New  Orleans,"  several 
Louisiana  planters  have  experimented  on  the  jute.  M.  de  Lobel  Mahy, 
of  Saint  James  Parish,  a  gentleman  of  intellectual  culture,  has  planted 
some  for  seed,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  as  follows: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  jute  cultivation  can  perfectly  succeed  in 
Louisiana.  Most  probably  that  plant  will  produce  better  results  than 
the  sugar  cane  cultivation,  which  is  rendered  more  and  more  diliicult 
by  high  wages,"  etc. 

Dr.  B.  I>aplace,  a  planter" of  ability  in  Saint  John  Baptist  Parish,  has 
also  tried  the  jute.  "There  is  not  a  more  profitable  cultivation,"  ho 
says,  "  if  only  six  cents  can  be  obtxiined  for  the  water  rotted  product." 

M.'  Pevilion,  of  Lac  Arthur,  Calcasieu  Parish,  reports  a  remarkable 
growth,  and  the  successful  destruction  of  coco  by  jute;  of  which  ho 
speaks,  like  Dr.  Laplace,  with  enthusiastic  confidence. 

Mr.  F.  Sanfroid,  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  has  obtained  such  a  pro- 
lific growth  of  jute  in  a  garden  that  he  thinks  it  destined  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  our  agricultural  industry,  if  extetisively  cultivated. 

Dr.  Landry,  of  New  Orleans,  has  observed  the  infiueiiee  of  jutc- 
growth  on  insects,  and  writes  as  follows:  "  I  have  seen,  on  the  first  of 
October,  a  cotton  field  in  full  foliage,  fiowers,  and  bolls,  without  a  smglo 
insect-bite.  That  cotton  field  was  surrounded  by  ajuto  growth.  All 
the  other  cotton  fields,  lar  and  around,  were  more  or  less  devastated  by 
worms.     U  this  fact  does  not  conclusively  prove  the  protective  influence 
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of  jute  over  cotton,  it  at  least  contains  a  great  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative,  as  the  emanations  from  the  jute  flovv^er  are  injurious  to 
the  insects.  Paris  green  has  succeeded  generally  in  saving  the  cotton, 
wherever  it  was  properly  applied;  but  the  juto  would  cost  less  and  be 
more  reliable,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  negro  labor  in  dissem- 
inating the  green  poison  over  the  cotton  leaves." 

Besides  these,  and  many  other  opinions  expressed  in  favor  of  jute 
planting,  besides,  also,  the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  Hon.  Fred- 
erick Watts,  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  gentlemen  of  stand- 
ing and  intelligence  in  the  North,  warmi}'  advocate  jute  production  in 
the  United  States.  The  Hon.  E.  H.  Ucrb}'',  of  Boston,  has  for  years 
past  earnestly  fostered  the  idea  of  its  introduction.  He  has  studied  the 
question,  and,  by  publications,  has  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  perseverance  and  talent. 

Having  visited  jute  manufactories  in  Dundee,  that  gentleman  has 
described  in  some  official  reports  the  working  of  the  article,  and  shown 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  Americans  to  establish  such  factories  in  the 
Union. 

Thomas  H.  Dunham,  Esq.,  another  Boston  gentleman  of  high,  patriotic 
sentiments,  has  also,  for  a  long  period,  recommended  the  same  ot)ject, 
and  has  spoken  with  competency  on  the  matter.  "  Our  government," 
he  writes,  "should  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  jute 
in  the  country.  How  immense  would  be  the  trade.  Manila  paper  is 
nine  tenths  jute;  gunnybags,  oilcloth,  burlaps,  gunnycloth — what  vast 
use  we  make  of  each  and  all.  Sacking  for  wheat  in  the  California 
market  alone  is  an  immense  trade  for  jute.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
United  States  is  a  special  worker  to  go  into  the  carrying  out  of  its 
growth,  taking  such  practical  steps  as  will  insure  its  universal  growth 
where  it  is  possible  in  this  country,  making  the  matter  a  special  bounty 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  jute.  No  one  man  can  pre- 
pare the  work  unless  he  has  that  and  nothing  else  to  attend  to.  A 
pamphlet  may  give  facts,  but  it  brings  so  much  care;  one  has  to  give 
time,  patience,  care  far  beyond  his  means.  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction 
the  specimens  of  American  jute  sent  to  me;  they  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  encouragement.  The  country  is  indebted  to  the  producer, 
and  I  would  have  his  labor  remunerated.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  further 
the  labor  in  this  culture.  The  polic}'  of  the  British  government  is  to 
bold  the  jute  trade;  our  policy  is  to  bring  every  facility  to  its  growth 
and  culture  here.  The  great  use  of  jute  in  all  branches  will  give  it  a 
constant  demand  fully  equal  to  one  halt  of  our  cotton  crop.  It  is  good 
for  a  variety  of  purposes." 

The  above  opinions  express  the  sentiments  of  all  competent  economists 
and  enlightened  citizens  desirous  of  promoting  the  national  welfare. 
Every  one  familiar  with  this  imjiortant  question,  thinks  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  immediate  steps  to  j^opularize  the  cultivation  of  jute 
throughout  the  Union. 

First — A  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  production  should  be  diffused 
\\y  means  of  a  short  treatise  ilistributed  free. 

Second — Premiums  of  sufficient  amount  to  attract  capital  should  be 
offered  for  the  largest  and  best  cultivation. 

Third — A' model  jute  plantation  should  be  established  and  managed 
by  the  government,  uniler  the  sui)erinten(ience  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  start  the  great  work,  to  impart  the  initial  teaching,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  produce  seed  for  the  people.  We  have  now  in  the 
country  all  the  necessary  elements  for  a  successful  and  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  jute  cultivation ;  lands  adapted  to  the  purpose;  climate  congenial ; 
seed  domesticated;  practical  knowledge  of  the  culture,  and  all  the 
mechanical  requisites  for  a  valuable  production.  But  little  effort  and 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
jute  and  ramie  culture  so  as  to  suppress  foreign  monopolies  and  save 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  industries  which 
would  give  employment  to  millions  of  laborers.  In  every  sense,  the 
matter  is  wortiiy  of  the  patriotic  attention  of  our  National  Congress. 

New  Orleans  (La.),  December,  1873. 
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PRUiNING  DECIDUOUS  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 


BY    E.    L.    REIMEE. 


Prom  time  to  time  we  are  assailed  with  grievous  eomi)laints  from  per- 
sons possessing  residences  and  private  gardens,  tliat  deciduous  shrubs 
will  not  flower,  and  they  are  now  very  generally  looked  upon  as  so 
much  rubbish  by  those  of  our  community  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

If  a  nurseryman  offers  for  sale  to  his  customers  such  shrubs  as  lilacs, 
snowballs,  philadelphus,  deutzias,  etc.,  they  will  tell  him  that  they  are 
of  no  earthl}'  use,  as  they  will  never  produce  any  flowers  in  this  coun- 
try; and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  purchase  one  of  these  shrubs  un- 
less they  see  it  in  bloom  in  the  nursery,  and  even  then,  in  a  year  or  so 
after,  they  will  return,  grumbling  to  the  seller  that  they  have  been 
deceived,  because  they  have  not  again  seen  it  in  bloom. 

Years  since  1  used  to  sell  a  quantity  of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs, 
but  the  sale  of  them  has  gradually  diminished  from  year  to  year,  and  I 
believe  that  every  nurseryman  will  say  the  same. 

I  must  here  remark  that  this  I'amily  of  very  interesting  plants  or 
shrubs  will  bloom  in  this  country  just  as  profusely  as  in  any  other.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  climate  tliat  our  friends  are  disappointed,  but  of 
the  jobbing  gardeners  who  pretend  to  attend  to  private  places.  I  will 
not  say  that  all  are  equally  ignorant  and  pretentious;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  some  really  well  experienced  and  reliable  men  amongst  them, 
but  the  great  majority  know  but  very  little  about  gardening,  and  pre- 
viously to  their  intruding  themselves  on  the  public  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  horticultural  experts,  have  occupied  no  higher  grade  in  the 
profession  than  experience  in  the  use  of  the  broom,  the  manure  fork, 
and  the  wheelbarrow  would  entitle  them  to.  Indeed,  to  this  work  would 
they  be  rigidly  restricted  in  the  East  and  in  P]urope,  if  wo  except  that 
in  very  bu.sy  times  they  might  be  permitted  to  dig  a  few  potatoes,  etc. 

Some  time  since  I  made  it  an  especial  point  to  niake  tours  of  observa- 
tion around  the  city  and  suburbs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  for 
myself  the  cause  of  the  before  mentioned  complaints.  To  my  great 
astonishment,  I  found  that  in  every  garden  wherever  there  were  lilacs, 
snowballs,  and  similar  deciduous  shrubs,  they  iiad  all  been  trimmed 
down  to  a  uniform  shape,  and  that,  too,  in  the  montlis  of  January  and 
February.  Hero,  then,  was  the  reason  why  the  lilacs  and  snowballs  did 
not  bloom,  and  a  most  substantial  one,  too. 
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One  of  these  men  gets  a  job  to  clean  up  and  bring  the  garden  into 
good  trim.  lie  seta  to  work,  hacking  away  at  every  tree  and  shrub 
which  ho  sees  in  the  phice,  little  thinking  and  never  earing  that  he  is 
doing  a  vast  ileal  more  damage  than  good;  his  aim  is  to  reduce  every 
tree,  plant,  and  shrub  to  his  idea  of  beauty  of  form.  He  shows  no 
mercj'  to  the  lilac  bush,  profusclj'  loaded  on  the  ends  of  its  last  year's 
shoots  with  its  purple  buJs  of  promise,  each  pregnant  with  a  glorious 
thyrsus  of  flowers,  and  which,  if  only  let  alone  for  a  few  more  months, 
would  have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance,  with  its  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  have  equally  delighted  with  its  exquisite  fragrance.  Alas! 
this  tree,  with  others  of  like  character,  which  would  have  been  the 
pride  for  a  time  of  the  neatly  kept  garden,  until  other  beauties  could 
follow,  is  rudel}'  trimmed  into  sugar  loaf  form,  and  when  May  arrives 
is  frcslily  clothed  in  new  green  foliage;  but  the  lady  of  the  house  looks 
in  vain  for  the  flowers,  although  her  gardener  has  confidently  assured 
her  that  her  shrubs  would  certainly  bear  flowers  in  the  Spring;  he 
really  not  knowing  that  he  had  mercilessly  shorn  the  shrubs  of  all 
their  flowering  buds,  and  cast  them  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and  that  re- 
newal was  entirely  out  of  the  question  until  the  next  season.  Thus, 
the  proprietor  becomes  disgusted  with  the  shrubbery,  and  it  is  cast  out 
of  the  premises,  discarded  as  worse  than  useless. 

However,  this  state  of  affairs  is  rapidly  passing  away.  We  have  some 
very  good  jobbing  gardeners  around  San  Francisco,  and  any  one  need- 
ing the  services  of  one,  can  hear  of  such  of  any  of  our  reliable  nursery- 
men, who  certainly'  will  not  recommend  one  of  the  incompetents, 
although  I  will  admit  that  there  are  very  many  of  them  about  the  city 
who  are  unfit  even  to  do  farm  work. 

Snowballs,  lilacs,  spireas,  etc.,  should  neither  be  pruned  in  the  Spring 
nor  in  the  Winter  season.  They  make  their  new  wood  in  June,  and 
after  that  growth  they  set  their  flower  buds  on  the  ends  of  nearly  every 
3'oung  shoot.  In  the  Fall  the}^  shed  their  foliage,  and  the  buds  then 
commence  gradually  to  swell  in  our  mild  climate;  they  remain  longer 
dormant  in  a  country  where  there  is  snow  and  frost.  An  experienced 
eye  will  always  discern  the  diftercnce  between  a  leaf  and  a  flower  bud. 
AVhatover  trimming  is  needed  should  be  done  immediately  after  the 
flowering,  and  they  shoubl  only  be  thinned  out  during  the  Winter 
months.  If  this  rule  is  followed  out,  the  reward  to  the  cultivator  will 
be  a  rich  crop  of  beautiful  flowers. 
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FOREST   PLANTING,  A  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 


BY    PROFESSOR    EZRA    S.     CARR. 


I  desire  to  call  public  attention,  and  particularly  that  of  owners  of 
large  bodies  of  land  in  California,  to  the  importance  of  forest  planting, 
as  a  source  of  future  wealth.  The  value  which  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  have  put  upon  their  forests  is  well  known;  tiie  stringent,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  almost  inhuman  laws  made  for  their  protection,  arc 
the  result  of  a  wise  and  far  reaching  policy,  far  more  creditable  than 
our  national  indifference.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  with  ug, 
the  7iecessary  legislation  will  follow  enlightened  public  opinion,  itsetf 
the  effect  of  individual  examples  and  successes. 

The  first  laws  made  in  England  for  the  preservation  of  forests  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  laws  for  the  preservation  of  game),  were  made  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  orders  given  to  the  commanders  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  viz:  in  the  event  of  conquest,  to  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish forests,  and  especially  that  of  Dean. 

Now  Dean  was,  like  Windsor  and  Sherwood,  an  appanage  of  the 
crown,  filled  with  noble  oaks  of  such  excellent  quality  for  ship  l)uilding 
that  its  destruction  was  equivalent  to  cutting  ott'  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation.  Luckily  for  England,  and  for  us,  the  Spanish  axes  did  not 
accomplish  the  mischief  they  intended;  the  great  oaks  grew  on  un- 
harmed until  the  time  of  Charles  I,  who  reduced  their  numbers  from 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  some 
thirty  thousand — one  of  the  crimes  against  the  English  people  for  which 
a  sad  reckoning  day  was  to  come.  One  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
Restoration  was  the  replanting  of  eleven  thousand  acres;  and  the  forest 
of  Dean,  sixty-four  square  miles  in  extent,  is  now  fully  recovered. 

Windsor  Forest,  once  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  has 
dwindled  to  about  fit\y  six,  of  which  the  Little  Park,  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  castle,  containing  five  hunilrcd  acres,  and  the  Great 
Park,  containing  four  thousand,  are  the  most  important.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  game,  and  contains  choice  plantations  of  exotic  trees  and 

shi'ubs.  .        .  • 

The  glory  of  Sherwood,  once  so  famous  in  the  legendary  history  ot 
England,  has  departed,  but  it  still  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of' very  old  oak  timber,  and  within  its  ancient  limits  are  found 
many  interesting  trees.  The  New  Forest  in  ILxmpshire,  originally 
ninety  miles  in  circumference,  also  contains  timber  of  great  value. 

The  history  of  arboriculture  in  England,  both  in  the  royal  forests 
and  the  seats  of  the  nobility,  is  of  great  practical  interest  to  us,  becanso 
the  kind  of  trees  there  found  of  most  value  for  timber,  fuel,  and  tho 
various  purposes  of  the  arts,  will  all  flourish  in  a  large  part  of  tho 
United  States,  and  some  of  tho  best  of  them  are  indigenous  hero,  la 
the  case  of  the  royal  forests,  the  records  have  been  careliilly  kept  tor  a 
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long  period,  while  the  local  traditions  of  some  historic  trees  extend  back 
to  a  remoter  time  than  that  of  Eobin  Hood,  or  Ilerne,  the  Hunter. 
They  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Crown  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  employ  a  small  army  of  officials  of  graded 
rank — Lord  Wardens,  Deputy  Wardens,  Verderers,  Woodwards,  etc., 
who,  it  is  said,  deplete  the  royal  revenue,  and  contract  the  ancient  limits. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  they  are  subject  to  some  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  public  ilomains  elsewhere;  that  squatters  thrive  where  poachers 
perish  without  anybody-  being  to  blame.  But  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  royal  forests  contribute  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
revenues  of  the  crown. 

The  grandest  tree  of  these  forests  is  the  oak,  the  tree  which,  living 
or  dead,  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Englishman's  home, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  him  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  It 
is  believed  that  an  oak,  after  reaching  a  circumference  of  four  feet, 
gains  a  solid  foot  every  year,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  profits  of 
the  plantations,  as  timber,  are  estimated.  But  the  thinnings  are  also 
very  valuable  for  poles,  posts,  hurdles,  etc.  Evelyn  estimated  the  total 
profits  of  one  thousand  acres  of  well  matured  oak  timber  at  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  relative  value  of  the  oak 
has  changed  somewhat  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  ti'ees  of  a  more 
rapid  growth.  Immense  plantations  of  the  Norway  pine,  Scotch  fir 
and  larch,  have  superseded  them  in  the  norih  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Forest  planting,  in  Great  Britain,  commenced  about  the  j'ear  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  through  the  instrumentalit}'  of  John  Evelyn 
and  the  Eoyal  Society.  The  wide  popularity  of  Evelyn's  writings,  and 
his  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  tree  planting 
in  England.  Let  us  see  what  came  of  it  in  a  hundred  years.  One  or 
two  instances  must  suffice.  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold  his  plantation  of  Scotch  fir  to  Mr. 
Osborne,  of  Hull,  for  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  Osborne  made 
of  it  forty-one  ships,  at  a  cost  of  seventy  thousand  pounds.  At  the 
castle  a  specimen  .plank  is  shown  from  this  first  harvest,  six  feet  long 
by  five  feet  five  mches  in  width.  The  ground  was  not  then  cleared,  but 
left  to  produce  successive  crops  of  timber. 

At  HolUham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  there  is  a  park  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  "farmed  in  an  admirable  manner." 
The  first  Earl  planted  one  thousand  acres  of  it  with  acorns  of  the  Quer- 
cus  sessifolia,  and  lived  to  witness,  with  his  family,  the  launching  of  a 
noble  ship,  built  from  some  of  the  trees,  and  to  see  the  forest  "  worth  a 
prince's  ransom." 

The  Scotch  pine  attains  perfection,  as  timber,  at  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  planted  close,  and  the  trees, 
like  those  of  the  great  natural  forests  of  Oregon,  reach  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  without  a  branch,  and  arc  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  thinnings  alone  are  regarded  as  giving  a  lair  profit  on  the 
investment. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  different  trees  used  in  English  plantations, 
may  be  seen  from  a  record  of  actual  growth  kept  b}'  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  The  trees  were  planted  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  on  a  swampy  meadow  with  gravelly  subsoil;  the  measure- 
ment was  taken  in  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five: 
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NAME  OF  THE  TREE. 


Lornbardy  poplar 

Abele 

Plane 

Acacia  (locust)  .. 

Elm 

Chestnut 

Weymouth  pine.. 

Cluster 

Scotch  fir 

Spruce  fii" . 

Larch 


Height  in  foet. 


60  to  80 
50  to  70 
50  to  60 
50  to  00 
40  to  GO 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
30  to  50 
50  to  60 


Circumfor- 
enoo — ft. 
and  in. 


4  8 
4  0 
3     6 

2  4 

3  6 
2  9 
2  5 
2  5 
2  10 

2  2 

3  10 


I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  various  uses  of  this  timber,  or  of  the  calo- 
rific value  of  the  different  species.     But  from  the 

"  Close  grained  chestnut  wood,  of  sovereign  use 
For  casking  up  the  vine's  most  potent  juice," 

To  the  tree  which  only  Americans  despise,  Lomliardy  poplar,  there  is  not 
ono  which  we  shall  not  require  in  California  within  fifty  years,  because 
each  is  as  admirablj'  fitted  to  some  special  want  of  the  artist  or  manu- 
facturer, as  the  lime  is  for  the  most  delicate  carving,  or  the  willow  for 
gunpowder. 

The  indigenous  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  arc  the  most  highly  prized, 
and  among  the  most  profitable  in  Eurojjean  plantations.  The  nurseries 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  well  stocked  with  our  giant  Sequoias, 
our  Firs  and  Pines.  Noble  avenues  of  American  Plane,  and  the  Lirio- 
dendron  or  Tulip-tree  of  the  Middle  States,  adorn  the  cities  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe.  A  few  poor  specimens  of  these  trees  may  be 
seen  in  private  collections  in  California,  but  the  nurserN'men  do  not 
propagate  them.  As  3'et,  there  is  little  demand  for  anything  but  qnifk- 
growing,  showy  trees — Monterey  Cypress,  Blue  Gum,  and  Acacia.  All 
our  forest  planting  seems  tending  towards  Eucalyptus  culture  on  a  large 
scale.  This  seems  the  greater  pity,  because  so  largo  a  part  of  the 
arboreal  world  is  at  our  command  from  which  to  choose.  The  Cin- 
chona, of  South  America,  would  doubtless  flourish  in  some  localities 
in  our  State;  and  China  and  Japan  have  many  useful  trees  which  could 
be  easily  acclimated  here. 

It  is  only  by  observing  and  respecting  the  methods  of  Nature  that 
men  succeed  in  gaining  mastery  over  her  hidden  resources.  Now, 
Nature  never  plants  a  Held  or  forest  with  a  single  species;  she  loves  an 
infinite  diversity.  A  plantation  of  Blue  Gum  would  be  an  abomination 
in  her  sight,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  she  has  some  chosen  parasite  in 
reserve  w-ith  which  to  destroy  it.  In  Scotland,  because  Larches  were 
most  immediately  profitable,  they  planted  more  and  more  Larches,  until 
a  fungus  came  which  devoured  first  their  lu-artH,  and  then  all  their 
ligneous   fibers,   until    nothing  was    left  of    them    but    bark    and   roots. 
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Then  a  cry  went  forth  that  the  Larches  were  a  humbug  and  a  failure, 
until  De  Balfour  suggested  that  the}'  had  become  diseased  from  over- 
crowding and  overstocking  the  land.  Then  it  was  found  that  when  the 
Larch  was  associated  with  other  trees,  the  Ash  and  the  Oak  especially, 
in  equal  proportion,  it  was  as  healthy  as  ever. 

Diversified  planting,  like  diversified  farming,  will  prove  the  only  pro- 
fitable mode  for  California  in  the  end.  A  thousand  acres  planted  with  a 
variety  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  with  due  regard  to  their 
habits  and  economic  uses,  we  believe,  would  be  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  permanently  profitable  investments  that  could  be  made  upon  the 
land.     Nor  need  we  wait  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  returns. 

The  Eucalypti,  intrinsically  valuable  in  so  many  respects,  make 
admirable  nurses  for  slower  growing  and  more  tender  species,  and  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  this  object  is  accomplished.  The  rate  of  their 
growth  and  importance  in  our  forestry,  and  of  some  other  exotic  trees, 
will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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BOTANICAL  ASD  ZUOLOGICAL  FARMS. 


BY    DR.    A.    B.    STOUT. 


It  may  please  j-our  readers,  and  encourage  the  zealous  in  behalf  of 
agricultural  progress,  to  Icarn  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  faithfully  urged,  to  foster  that  interest.  Several  years  since  a 
proposition  was  made  before  the  American  Medical  AHSOciation  to  intro- 
duce the  culture,  as  an  experiment,  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  The  reason  therefor  was  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  that  invaluable  drug,  quinine.  The  same  proposal  having  been 
introduced  before  the  State  Medical  Society  of  California,  some  three 
years  since,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee.  It  at  once  became 
apparent  to  that  committee  that  the  experiment  in  California,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  special  legislation,  would  be  a  horticultui'al  improvement  of  too 
slow  growth  to  obtain  attention,  where  quick  harvest  and  great  profits 
were  essential  to  prosperity.  The  committee,  therefore,  determined  to 
enlarge  the  programme,  and  endeavor  to  found  an  institution  worthy 
the  creative  greatness  of  California.  The  following  Act,  presented  be- 
fore the  Legislature  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  was  the 
result,  and  was  favorably  regarded.  It  had  many  friends,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, was  introduced  at  too  late  a  date  to  receive  full  consideration: 

An  Act  to  create  and  establish  a  State  Botanical  and  Zoological  Farm  for 
the  experimental  culture  of  all  desirable  plants  of  foreign  or  indigenous 
groicth,  available  for  economic  purposes;  for  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  in 
zoology,  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  Public  Thermal  Sanitarium  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  maladies. 

Preamble. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
California,  October  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  this  in- 
teresting subject  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  attention.  A  memo- 
rial to  Congress  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  the  United 
States  (by  the  American  Medical  Association)  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention. A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  Legislature  of 
California,  and  petition  that  honorable  body  to  ai)propriate  suitable 
lands  for  the  purpose.  Doctors  A.  B.  Stout  and  T.  M.  Logan  were  tho 
committee  selected. 

The  following  year,  October  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  scycnty- 
one,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  Stout,  of  San  Francisco,  from  tho  committee  previously 
appointed,  made  the  following  report  on  the  raising  of  cinciiona,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication: 

«  The  committee  on  this  subject  report  that  during  the  year  no  facilitlcB 
have  offered  which  could  be  used  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  tho  cin- 
ohona  tree  in  California.     The  committee,  however,  report  progress  and 
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ask  for  further  time.  The  project  is  entertained  that  this  well  approved 
subject  may  l»c  availed  of  to  obtain  through  legislative  action  the  appro- 
priation of  lands,  not  only  to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  tree, 
but  for  the  experimental  culture  of  any  other  desirable  plant;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  foundation  of  a  State  Botanical  and  Zoological  Farm. 
Such  an  appropriation  would  render  a  permanent  service  and  honor  to 
the  State,  while  the  care  and  expense  devoted  to  the  one  single  object 
might  be  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  experiment.  P^or  such  an  appropiia- 
tion  a  magnificent  botanical  garden  might  be  created.  Associated 
with  a  State  sanitary  institution  and  thermal  resort  for  chronic  diseases, 
it  would  form  a  new  and  superb  institution.  Forming,  as  it  would,  the 
permanent  residence  of  several  competent  physicians,  botanists,  and 
naturalists,  this  would  secure  for  it  efficient  superintendence,  while 
oftentimes  the  voluntary  labor  of  many  grateful  convalescents,  or  other 
persons  infirm  from  various  causes,  would  diminish  the  expenses.  In 
this  prospect,  your  committee  respectfully  asks  to  be  continued. 

"ARTHUR  B.  STOUT, 
"THOMAS  M.  LOGAN." 

The  committee  was  continued  accordingl3^ 

Should  the  bill  introduced  February  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  before  Congress,  b}^  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  for 
the  support  of  agricultural  colleges,  be  adoi)ted — "The  support  of  agri- 
cultural colleges.  AYashington,  February  twenty-third.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  to-day  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  appropriating  to  each  State  in 
which  agricultural  colleges  have  been  established,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-two,  one  million  acres  of  public 
lands  for  their  further  endowment  and  support.  No  mineral  lands  are 
to  be  taken  under  this  Act" — then  would  the  cession  of  land  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  four  agricultural  colleges  in  as  many  different  regions 
of  the  State,  so  that  their  benefits  w^ould  be  fairlj^  distributed. 

The  establishment  of  these  collegiate  farms,  with  botanical  gardens 
for  experimental  horticulture  and  sanitary  objects,  would  necessarily 
become  points  of  attraction  for  farming  settlers  in  their  vicinity,  and 
thus  every  such  endowment  w^ould  become  an  important  center  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  and  wealth  in  the  State. 

As  the  bill  of  Senator  Morrill  proposes  the  cession  of  one  million 
acres,  abundant  funds  will  accrue  for  the  support  and  development  of 
the  collegiate  farms;  for  if  ten  thousand  acx'es  were  allotted  to  each 
farm,  in  all  forty  thousand  acres,  the  remainder  sold  or  leased  would 
become  yearly  an  increasing  value. 

The  advantages  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  in  promoting  public  health 
by  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  and  preventing  hereditaiy 
transmission,  are  manifest.  This  sanitary  question  is  now  one  of  legis- 
lative solicitude.  The  addition  of  a  public  sanitarium  for  chronic  dis- 
eases, with  the  use  of  thermal  springs  and  public  baths,  would  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  agricultural  and  educational  objects  in  contem- 
plation. Their  presence,  on  the  contrary,  would  give  an  additional 
value  and  interest,  and  invite  a  larger  influx  of  interested  parties  to  the 
district.  Ample  space  for  all  these  objects  exists  in  these  large  tracts 
to  permit  the  various  departments  to  be  isolated.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  page  forty-nine,  article,  "  Social  Evil,"  in  the  first   biennial 
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report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  explains  the  merits  of  the  subject: 

"The  great  diminution  in  the  amount  as  well  as  the  virulence  of  vene- 
real maladies  in  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  ancient  times,  and 
the  power  exercised  over  the  disease,  as  well  on  its  primitive  forms  as 
on  its  hereditary  transmission,  by  medical  treatment,  evidently  allows 
the  inference  that  still  greater  mitigation  of  the  evil  may  be  effected. 

"The  squalid  povert}'  and  filth  of  former  ages  no  longer  exist  in  our 
favored  country.  In  a  comparative  view,  the  poor  of  our  country  are 
all  rich.  But  yet,  reformative  legislation  may  very  much  accelerate  the 
progress  of  improvement.  To  this  end,  the  establishment  of  hj'gienic 
institutions  to  which  the  afflicted  may  easily  resort,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  record  or  register  of  their  affliction,  will  render  benefit.  The 
disgrace  and  secrecy  which  accompany  contamination  contribute  im- 
mensely to  prolong  and  intensify  the  evil,  and  very  few  are  willing  to 
make  a  public  record  of  a  mortifying  fact.  Let,  then,  the  cure  be  made 
as  private  for  the  indigent  as  the  rich.  In  large  towns  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  should  be  opened,  of  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  place, 
and  in  counties,  a  county  physician,  with  an  ample  salary,  should  visit 
through  the  county,  whose  services  would  be  free  to  the  i)oor.  The 
magnificent  public  baths  of  ancient  Rome  are  an  institution  which  would 
do  honor  to  our  philanthropic  age. 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very  matter  that  led  the  statesmen  of  that 
epoch  to  call  them  into  existence.  The  religious  orders  of  those  times 
were  clever  enough  to  convert  to  their  uses  the  thermal  springs  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  by  investing  them  with  the  idea  of  divine  vis- 
itations, won  the  merit  and  the  profits  of  divine  cures." 

If,  then,  the  Legislature  would  appropriate  some  thermal  springs  of 
acknowledged  efficiency,  and  devote  them  to  public  use,  with  free 
accommodations  for  the  indigent,  and  as  a  State  hospital  to  which  the 
poor  sick  of  the  State  might  resort  at  a  very  low  cost,  or  for  nothing, 
and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  give  free  transport  to  the  locality,  more 
absolute  relief  and  benefit  would  be  done  to  the  State  than  by  direct 
legislation  against  the  ''  social  evil." 

At  present  such  resorts  are  occupied  as  private  property,  and  are 
only  accessible  to  those  who  have  ample  means  to  pay  for  their  enjoy- 
ment.    Therefore, 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.     Public  lands,  in  area acres  (taken  from  the  lands 

of  the  State  of  California,  or  obtained  from  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  California,  by  the  petition  of  the  State  to  the  United 
States  for  the  said  appropriation),  shall  be  set  apart,  applied,  and  sur- 
veyed for  the  aforesaid  objects  of  public  utility  and  philanthropy. 

Sec.  2.  Said  lands  shall  not  be  necessarily  limited  to  one  continuous 
tract;  but  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  ditterent  zones  of  climatu  and  the 
different  soils,  altitudes,  and  thermal  waters  of  the  Stale,  they  may  be 
located  in  four  different  nearly  equally  divided  sections,  and  four  differ- 
ently selected  districts. 

Sec.  3.  Five  Trustees,  to  consist:  first,  of  the  Governor;  second,  a 
member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govoruor; 
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third,  the  State  Geologist;  fourth,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  and  fifth,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  carry- 
out  the  ohject  ot  this  Act,  take  charge  of  the  lands  ajipropriatcd,  ap- 
point managers  and  superintendents,  and  lease  to  such  farnung  families 
as  will  agri-e  to  ))romote  the  general  ]dan. 

Sec.  4.  Said  five  Trustees  shall  hold  their  commissions  for  four  years, 
and  their  acts  shall  be  suiject  to  legislative  confirmation. 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE   TRANSACTIONS    OP   THE    MEDICAL    SOCIETY   OF   THE    STATE 
OF   CALIFORNIA,    IN    OCTOBER,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED   AND    SEVENTY-TWO. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  tree,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  Public  Lands  for  Botanical  Farms,  Zoological  Collections,  and  the 
use  of  Thermal  and  other  Mineral  Springs  in  Chronic  Diseases. 

The  interest  the  committee  takes  in  the  subject  committed  to  its  care, 
is  unabated.  This  important  and  interesting  question  now  depends  upon 
the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  bill  introduced  b}'  Senater  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  proposing  to  donate  large  tracts  of  lands  for  these  purposes 
in  ever}'  State.  We  have,  therefore,  to  endure  the  delays  tlependent 
upon  this  action,  which  it  is  proposed  to  urge  with  new  vigor  when  Con- 


gress shall  again  convene. 


A.  B.  STOUT,  M.  D., 
THOMAS  M.  LOGAN,  M.  D. 


The  preamble  of  this  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Comte,  gives  an  ample 
explanation,  and  shows  the  phases  through  which  the  general  idea  has 
passed,  ami  is  in  full  way,  we  hope,  to  obtain  ultimate  success. 

The  bill  of  Senator  ^forrill,  of  Vermont — a  bill  whose  scope  is  so 
truly  national  and  philanthropic — has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and 
onh'  awaits  the  confirmation  of  the  House  of  l^epresentatives. 

The  plan  of  the  bill,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  to  sell  one  million  acres  of 
United  States  huuls  at  the  Government  price,  and  supply-,  from  the 
accruing  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury',  the  sums  necessary  to 
inaugurate  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  interest  on  the  balance  to  be 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  States  for  the  further  support  of  the  col- 
leges. 

Now  is  the  moment  for  the  tViends  of  agricultural  science  and  natural 
history  to  extend  their  influence  and  persuasion  to  obtain  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  admirable  bill.  The  name  of  Morrill  will  be  gratefully 
associated  in  the  mind  of  every  landholder  in  the  nation.  Education  in 
agricult\ire  has  now  become  as  indispensable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  in  all 
other  departments  of  industry.  Hereditary  experience  and  oral  instruc- 
tion no  longer  suffice,  important  as  they  may  be  to  success  in  farming. 
The  evening  <liscussions  around  the  big  stove  in  the  country  inns  are 
the  princij)al  lectures  heard  on  husbandry,  and  the  town  hotels  are  our 
agricultural  colleges;  that  is,  when  the  politicians  give  the  farmers  a 
chance  to  talk— ^and  then  the  fermented  product  of  the  grain  croj)  is  the 
chief  imlucemeni  to  the  exchange  of  opinions. 

The  question  will  naturallj'  arise,  should  all  this  fine  endowment  be 
granted  to  one  agricultural  college — the  present  existing  institution? 
The  great  extent  and  the  variety  of  soils,  climate,  and  altitudes  in  Cali- 
fornia, render  this  State  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  introduction  and 
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cultivation  of  all  the  great  eommorcial  products;  and  this  circumstance 
favors  the  division  of  the  land  into  at  least  four  grout  farms  each  with 
Its  college,  Board  of  Trustees,  and  general  orirunization.  The  more 
cultivated  minds  can  be  induced  to  devote  their  energy  to  the  work  the 
more  will  the  students  and  practical  young  furmei-H  flocd<  to  their  schools 
and  fields,  and  a  generous  rivalry  will  stimulate  them  all. 

How  grand  the  picture  on  the  mind  of  all  these  mo.lel  farms,  in  their 
various  details  and  departments,  in  full  operation;  and  when  each  grad- 
uate may  write  "  What  I  know  about  Farming,"  with  honor  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  his  State. 
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THE  HARD  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WOODS 

OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


BY    C.    A.    STIVERS,    M.    D. 


Living  in  a  new  country,  as  we  are,  and  surrounded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  new  conditions  of  life,  it  is  our  duty  to  foster  and  develop  all 
that  shall  make  us  prosperous  and  wealth}'.  Not  alone  are  we  to  unfold 
the  hidden  treasures  of  our  own  State,  but  also  those  of  adjoining 
States  and  countries. 

It  can  be  trul}'  said,  that  to  us  belongs  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  and,  if  we  wish  to  erect  an  empire  of  commercial 
greatness  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  who  are  to  follow  us,  it  must  be 
done  by  reaching  out  oi»  all  sides  and  drawing  to  us  the  materials  of 
wealth,  which  are  at  present  lying  unnoticed  and  unutilized. 

California  stantis  in  the  current  way  of,  we  may  almost  say,  the 
world's  commerce,  and  it  is  onl}'  necessary  to  so  direct  the  streams  as 
that  they  shall  flow  through  her,  receiving,  as  they  must,  an  increased 
impetus  from  her  aid  and  knowledge. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  and  also  with  a  view  of  bringing  into 
notice  a  branch  of  commerce  which  is  but  developing  itself  on  this 
coast — that  in  hard  and  ornamental  woods — I  have  thought  a  few 
remarks  would  not  be  out  of  place.  In  using  the  title  of  "Hard  and 
Ornamental  Woods  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  I  have  done  so  for  the  purpose 
of  including  all  woods  of  that  description  found  growing  adjacent  to 
the  coast,  and  reaching  from  Behring's  Strait  on  the  north  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama  on  the  south.  Commencing  at  the  southern  point  of  this 
timber  belt,  and  passing  north  through  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
we  meet  with  a  large  number  of  valuable  woods  already  known  to  com- 
merce; while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
others,  equall}'  valuable,  which  have  as  yet  been  unutilized. 

The  niost  common  hard  woods  received  from  tiiis  southern  part  of 
the  timber  belt  are  those  known  to  commerce  under  the  general  name 
of  "Spanish  Cedar"  (natural  order,  Cedrelacew).  While  all  these  belong 
to  the  same  general  clas.s,  they  are  still  divided  into  many  varieties, 
marked  by  ditierences  in  color,  texture,  and  grain.  Those  growing  in 
Nicaragua  (small  lots  of  which  have,  at  various  times,  been  imported), 
like  the  cedars  in  general  of  Central  America,  are  finer  in  texture  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  in  Mexico — a  variety  Irom  Tiger  Island  (a 
small  island  in  the  (iulf  of  Fonscca)  being  as  hard  and  fine  as  the  best 
mahogany.  Unfortunately,  this  island  has  been  almost  stripped  of 
these  valuable  trees. 

Central  America  also  furnishes  an  exceedingly  hard  wood  called 
*' Amapa  prieta"  (local  name),  which  resembles  the  black  walnut  in 
some  degree,  but  is  of  much  greater  density,  and  somewhat  lighter  in 
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color.  Small  lots  have  been  imported  and  used  in  cabinet  work,  for 
which  it  is  well  fitted  on  account  of  its  <^roat  hardness. 

Nicaragua  more  especially  grows  the  "  Girretta"  (another  local 
name),  which  seems  to  be  but  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  and  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  walnut.  Its  principal  use  has  been  in  small  carvings 
and  for  ship  purposes,  small  quantities  having  at  times  been  imported  for 
use  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

Another  valuable  wood  also  comes  to  this  port,  chiefly  from  Nica- 
ragua, called  "Fustic"  {Moms  tinctoria).  At  present,  its  principal  use 
is  that  of  a  dye  wood,  producing  a  clear,  fine  yellow  stain.  The  wood  is 
of  a  light  and  exceedingly  hand.some  yellow  color,  close  grained,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish. 

As  we  advance  north  into  Mexico,  the  cedars  are  more  plentiful,  but 
are  somewhat  softer  than  those  found  growing  further  south;  this 
quality  is,  however,  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  soft  cedars  of 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Eastern  States; 
prices  having  advanced  to  such  a  rate  as  to  allow  of  a  number  of  ship- 
ments  being  made  from  this  port  to  New  York  by  steamer,  at  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  Their  principal  use  is  for  cigar  boxes,  stair  and  cabi- 
net work.  Mexico  has  also  the  pencil  cedar  growing  on  the  west  coast, 
but  the  exact  locality  is  at  present  unknown  to  me. 

Besides  the  cedars,  Mexico  furnishes  a  groat  variety  of  other  hard 
and  ornamental  woods,  small  shipments  of  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  received  at  this  port. 

The  ^^  Haba,"  a  dense,  hard  wood,  is  spoken  very  highly  of  by  ship- 
carpenters,  as  being  well  adapted  for  their  work. 

The  ^^  Primavera,"  or  white  mahogany,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  cabinet 
wood,  hard  and  dense,  of  great  durability,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  It  is  also  well  fitted  for  ship-work.  Of  rosewoods  there  are  two 
varieties,  the  red  and  black.  The  red  rosewood  is  a  kind  of  bastard 
wood,  somewhat  like  the  true  rosewood,  but  lighter  in  color  and  much 
softer  in  texture,  while  the  black  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  rose- 
wood of  South  America 

^'Linole"  (natural  order,  Aurantiacece,^  (?)  is  rather  a  soft  wood,  but 
with  a  very  pretty  and  curious  figure.  Its  principal  value  is  in  its  per- 
fume, resembling  somewhat  that  of  bergamot.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fancy  boxes  and  caskets. 

"  Lignumvitaj"  (Guamcu/n  officinale)  is  also  found  growing  in  large 
quantities  in  Mexico,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  valuable  and  desirable 
wood.  Its  hardness  and  durability  are  well  known.  It  is  used  in  ship- 
builaing  where  a  very  hard  wood  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  block 
and  pulley  wheels.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  infusion,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  woods  already  mentioned  there  are  oaks  of  various 
kinds  and  qualities  to  be  found  along  this  Pacific  limber  boll;  tho 
Quercus  skinnerii  being  one  of  the  most  valuable.  At  present  the 
country  is  so  undeveloped  and  in  such  a  condition  that  there  are  no 
great  facilities  for  getting  these  woods  to  points  of  shipment.  But  if 
their  value  is  only  demonstrated  there  will  soon  bo  such  a  demand  a* 
to  induce  an  active  interest  to  be  taken  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  by 
both  the  people  and  the  Government. 

I  shall,  at  a  future  time,  continue  this  article  b}'  enumerating  and 
describing  the  hard  and  ornamental  woods  of  tho  northern  portion  of 
this  timber  belt,  reaching  from  Mexico  through  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

68— (•*■■■) 
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Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
west  coast  timber  belt,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  other 
hard  woods  found  growing  in  Mexico,  and  which  were  not  mentioned  in 
my  previous  article.  At  present,  they  are  but  little  known  (only  speci- 
men lots  as  yet  having  been  received  here),  and,  therefore,  my  descrip- 
tions will,  necessarily,  be  brief. 

Cacaguananchi  (palm)— This  tree  is  called  by  some  the  "Chocolate 
Palm,  '  on  account  of  the  rich  deep  chocolate  color  of  its  wood.  It  is 
straight  grained,  hard,  dense,  and  from  appearances  well  adapted  for 
small  turnings  and  cabinet  work. 

Moro  (mulberry)— Wood  somewhat  like  the  cedars  in  grain,  but  of  a 
much  darker  color;  hard,  close,  and  capable  of  a  fine  finish, 'in  which 
state  It  resembles  walnut.     Cabinet  work  and  turnings. 

Caoha  (mahogany)— Wood  light  colored,  grain  plain:  useful  for  small 
trimmings  and  cabinet  work. 

G'z/a2/a«/n  (palm)— Light,  almost  a  white  wood;  close  grained,  dense 
and  hard.     It  would  make  good  panel  work. 

Zorillo  (fox wood)— Wood  of  a  light  color,  fine  texture;  well  suited 
lor  panel  work. 

Arrellano—A  light  cherry-colored  wood,  and  having  somewhat  the 
texture  and  gram  of  the  true  cherry  wood.     Cabinet  work,  etc. 

-Palo  pneto— Wood  light  brown,  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  amapa 
prieta  in  hardness  and  texture. 

Palo  7n«e/o— Light  cherry. colored  wood,  striped  with  a  yellowish  tinge 
which  gives  It  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Hard  and  close  grained! 
being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.     Cabinet  and  panel  work. 

Falo  fierro  (ironwood)— A  very  dense,  heavy  wood,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. It  18  extremely  durable,  resembling  in  many  respects  lio-num- 
vitffi;  CO. or  dark,  almost  black;  useful  for  ship  work,  and  also  where 
a  very  hard  wood  is  required;  as,  in  blocks,  wheels,  pullies,  etc. 

Arrallan—X  light-brown  wood,  somewhat  like  ash,  but  lighter  in 
color.  Good  for  wagon  work,  and  for  other  purposes,  where  a  strong 
tough  wood  18  required.  ^ 

LaureUllo  (bay  tree)— W^ood  like  walnut  in  color  and  texture.  It  has 
also  the  same  finish,  and  can  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  latter  named 
wood  IS  needed. 

Tascate  (pencil  cedar)— A  soft  wood,  used  mainly  as  pencil  casings, 
for  which  It  18  invaluable.  ->         i  &  > 

Cabo  de  Hacha  (handlewood)— Evidently,  from  appearance,  a  species 
01  hickory;  strong  fine  wood,  makes  good  axe-hundles,  and  I  should 
judge,  also  valuable  as  a  wagon  material. 

Tepezapote.~\\ ood  dark  cherry  color,  resembling  very  much  in  char- 
acter cherry  wood. 

Espina  del  ij/ar.— Wood  of  a  reddish  chocolate  color;  compact  in 
texture,  and  takes  a  fine  finish.     Cabinet  work 

Tapinseran  Ustarde  and  ne^/ro.— Dark,  ebony-like  in  color,  resembling 
the  true  ebony  also  in  grain  and  texture,  but  not  in  density,  being  much 
lighter  liathev  dark  for  cabinet  woods,  but  well  adapted  fo^-  trim- 
mings, frame  work,  etc. 

Amapa  6/anca.— Light,  almost  a  white  wood,  somewhat  resembling 
hickory.  ° 

6rM<7ocA<.— Ilickory-like  wood,  apparently  of  small  --rowth 
Cuate.—lj\ko  the  preceding,  but  darker  in  color        "^ 
The  last  three  are  much  of  the  same  character,  and  adapted  to  the 
same  uses.  ^ 
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VENETIAN  SUllACH-(  RHUS  COTINUS) 


BY    DR.    A.    KELLOGQ. 


This  very  ornamental  shrub,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  considered  an 
exotic,  indigenous  to  Siberia,  Austria,  Lombardy,  etc.  The  writer,  in 
eai'ly  days  of  the  organization  of  tiie  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
presented  a  specimen  (in  fruit  only)  to  the  old  herbarium,  obtained, 
from  Bexar  Pass,  Texas,  found  native  on  the  arid  mountains  of  that  sec- 
tion. This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  smoke  tree  of  our  gardeners  and 
ornamental  nurserymen.  It  is,  however,  to  its  commercial  importance 
that  we  desire  to  invite  a  moment's  attention.  Professor  Carr,  and 
many  others  who  desire  to  render  practical  service  to  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests,  continue  to  urge  a  more  varied  and  indcpen»lent 
culture.  These  hints  are  being  executed,  relative  to  new  industries, 
with  unparalleled  vigor  by  our  enterjDrising  agriculturists. 

The  modern  Athenians  use  this  wood  (Fustic)  for  dyeing  wool  a  mo8t 
beautiful  rich  yellow,  and  the  whole  plant  is  used  in  Italy  for  tanning 
sheep  and  goat  skins  into  morocco.  We  import  annually  about  sixty 
thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  bales  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  each.  The  price  here  by  the  ton  has  been  from  seventy-five 
dollars  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  per  ton — at  retail  much 
higher.  No  adequate  substitute  has  ever  been  found  for  the  life-giving 
vigor,  soft,  velvety,  and  elastic  properties  it  communicates  to  the  skins, 
even  in  very  small  relative  proportions  to  other  stronger  and  more  dry- 
ing tans.  On  a  coast  with  Italian  and  Sicilian  skies — a  climate  often 
too  arid  at  the  south  coast  for  surety  in  other  crops— certain  <\\'y  season 
to  secure  harvests  in  prime  condition — hides  of  almost  illimitable  supply 
at  our  doors— limestone,  and  red  clay,  and  sandstone  soils— modern  in- 
ventions for  labor-saving  uses,  and  hot,  sunny,  rocky  hillsides,  or  bottom 
lands,  asking  the  careful  hand  of  culture— the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise 
will  prove  a  benefactor  to  the  State  and  nation,  and  reap  a  rich  reward. 
A  word  of  detail  only,  and  we  dismiss  a  subject  full  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  coast.  In  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
1854,  p.  34,  Rhus  coriaria  is  quoted  as  the  name;  if  so  (and  wo  liave  no 
access  at  this  writing  to  verify),  it  is  a  mistake.  The  species  probably 
intended  is  R.  coreaeea,  wliich  is  synonymous  with  ours.  But  if  R.  con- 
aria  is  really  the  plant  the  writer  refers  to,  it  may  be  another  of  simihir 
value.  Indeed,  many  other  species,  also  those  commonly  native  to  the 
United  States,  are  thought  to  bo  of  equal  value;  but  we  doom  it  prudent 
to  recommend  only  the  world-wide  and  best  renowned  article. 

Seeds  may,  doubtless,  I^e  had  at  the  Agricultural  Department,  at 
Washington,  or  from  Sicily,  Aleppo,  or  anywhere  in  the  south  of 
Europe.     Also  propagated   by  cuttings  from  roots,  stems,  or  by  layern, 

etc.  .  ,p. 

Seeds  are  best,  started  in  beds,  at  any  time,  with  due  attention.  Iho 
most   proper   season    for   transplanting   is  November,   December,    and 
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Jamiaiy.  Of  course,  the  best  time  is  the  first  of  the  rainy  season. 
Fhiiit  two  to  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  rows  four  to  six  feet  apart, 
for  space  best  suited  to  plow  and  harrow,  or  horse  hoe — say,  two  or 
three  cleanings.  In  Sicily,  the  rain}'  season  closes  in  May,  like  ours, 
when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  previously  hoed,  as  stated.  The  crop  is 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  cut  four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
anil  laid  in  handfuls — not  spread  out  for  a  day  or  so  to  dry — not  allowed 
to  bleach  The  leaves  of  young  sprouts,  that  spring  up  vigorously' every 
year,  are  the  only  jjarts  used,  as  they  are  free  from  dead  or  decaying 
leaves  of  the  older  trees.  Care  on  this  point,  and  a  dry  climate,  like 
ours,  where  no  casualty  of  rain  ruins  an  occasional  crop,  has  given 
Sicily  a  staple  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  those  who  adulterate  the  article,  and  outape  the  ape.  The 
whole  twigs,  leaves  and  all,  are  also  cut  up,  and  usied  for  tanning.  To 
a  home  market  this  might,  perhaps,  be  the  most  feasible. 

Since  its  cultivation  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  price  of  the  foreign 
has  fallen,  as  it  proves  inferior,  except  for  its  lighter  and  clear  hue — 
the  American  being  a  little  greenish  yellow.  Yet,  the  latter  has  risen 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  while  the  Sicily  has  correspondingly  fallen. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SURFACE  SOIL. 


BY    ROBERT   WILSON. 


A  narrow  strip  of  ground  along  either  side  of  the  fence  erected  on 
my  own  premises  last  Spring,  having  been  trodden  down  and  the  surfaeo 
thorouglil}-  impacted  by  the  feet  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  putting  up 
the  inclosure,  was  found  to  be  quite  damp  when  dug  into  along  in  tho 
Summer,  while  the  ground  by  the  side  of  it,  which,  like  this  strip,  had 
been  deeply  spaded  op  during  the  preceding  Winter,  was  perfectly  dry 
as  far  down  as  it  had  been  disturbed.  I  was  engaged  in  tree  culture  in 
Santa  Cruz,  and  had  there  a  very  different  experience,  having  found  that 
the  more  loose  and  open  the  surface  soil  was  kept,  the  greater  its  capac- 
ity for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture.  The  explanation  of  theso 
different  results  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinit}- 
of  Santa  Uruz,  owing  to  proximity  to  the  ocean,  retains,  even  in  tho 
Summer,  a  large  share  of  humidit}',  which  the  porous  condition  of  tho 
ground  enables  it  to  readily  absorb,  keeping  it  thereby  in  a  constanu 
state  of  moisture;  whereas,  ground  near  Vallejo,  being  too  far  inland  lo 
be  much  affected  by  the  sea  air,  is  in  better  condition  to  retain  t!  e 
moisture  with  the  surface  somewhat  impacted.  Hence  the  advanta-e 
of  passing  over  it  a  heavj-  roller  alter  it  had  been  sown  or  planti  d. 
Bearing  this  tact  in  mind,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whatever  branch  of 
husbandry  they  may  be  engaged  in,  will  be  governed  accordingly,  ilio 
principle  here  enunciated  is^^all-controlling,  and  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of;  being  ecjually  applicable  to  the  raising  of  vegetables,  whi-ac, 
or  other  cereal  crops,  as  to  the  culture  of  plants  and  trees.  Tho  soil 
should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  pulverized  in  all  cases,  the  surface 
alone  being  impacted  with  the  roller  where  the  drought  is  such  as  to 
indicate  this  mode  of  tillage. 
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PEACH    F-UNGUS 


BY    DR,    J.    STRENTZEL. 


Two  years  ago,  in  the  orchards  along  the  Sacramento  River,  was  first 
observed  the  extended  growth  of  a  new  fungus  or  lichen  on  peach  trees, 
covering  the  fruit  in  ash-colored  blotches,  and  the  ends  of  growing 
shoots  in  detached  masses,  spreading  from  a  cotton}'  tuft  of  a  growing 
germ.  The  leaves  on  the  atlected  part  dro[)  otf  later  in  the  season,  and 
the  end  of  the  shoot  generallj'  dries  up.  The  growth  of  the  fi'uit  is  not 
apparently  checked,  but  the  thin-skinned  varieties,  on  ripening,  get  a 
puckeied-up,  pocky,  disgusting  appearance.  The  earlier  varieties  are 
most  affected;  the  j-ellow,  among  them  the  Crawford,  not  so  much. 
None  was  noticed  on  the  snow  peach.  The  present  3'ear  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  an  extended  circle,  and  is  causing  a  greater  injury  to 
the  fruit. 

It  is  not  pretended  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  anomalous  growth, 
bej'ond  that  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  was  favorable  to  its 
rapid  development.  The  trees  may  have  been  also  depleted  of  vitality, 
or  this  having  been  an  unpropitious  3'ear  for  the  "curled  peach  leaf," 
the  su])erabuudant  sap  found  a  new  parasitic  consumer.  But  it  can  be 
retisonabl}'  hope^l  that  some  of  the  usual  means  emploj'ed  for  the  de- 
struction of  kindred  growths  will  be  serviceable  in  this  case.  That  the 
disease  will  certainly  spread  to  all  parts  of  California  can  be  fully 
a])prehended.  The  losses  thus  incurred  would  be  severe  to  horticul- 
tursts.  Thus  it  is  of  importance  that  every  experience  should  be 
brought  to  public  knowledge,  and  every  means  of  extermination  at  once 
tried.  The  burning  of  the  pruned  offshoots  should  be  rigidly  followed; 
the  ground  around  the  trees  scraped  and  limed,  and  the  whole  orchard 
repeatedly  fumigated,  earl}-  in  Spring,  in  favorable  weather,  by  keeping 
u])  numerous  smoldering  tires  of  spent  tanbark,  or  damp  straw  mixed 
with  asphaltum  or  coal  tar.  These  are  the  most  available  means  for  the 
destruction  not  only  of  varieties  of  mildew,  but  also  of  innumerable 
noxious  insects. 
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TAKING  UP  AND  CUTTING  BACK  FRUIT  TREES 

AT    PLANTING     TIME. 


BY    E.    J.    HOOPER. 


As  the  planting  season  is  near  at  band,  I  have  concluded  that  a  few- 
practical  observaLions,  concerning  the  lif'Ling  and  pruning  of  young 
fruit  trees,  is  noL  out  of  place  in  this  our  November  number  of  the 
Horticulturist.  There  is  one  thing  respecting  fruit  trees  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  it  practically  receives.  I  do  not  apply  this 
so  much  to  the  heads  of  firms  (although  they  should  see  and  insist  upon 
it)  as  to  their  foremen  and  those  working  under  their  instructions,  and 
that  is:  that  fruit  trees  should  be  taken  up  with  more  care  than  is  gen- 
erally practiced,  under  -what  is  called  the  drawing  83'stem,  b}'  men  who, 
it  maj'  be,  are  only  employed  for  short  periods,  and  who  feel  no  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  way  the  woi"k  is  done.  I  have  seen  beautiful  fruit 
trees  sent  with  their  roots  so  chopped  and  ruptured,  and  also  jnickcd  in 
such  dr^-  material,  that  those  fine  young  trees,  say  two  years  of  age — 
and  that  is  as  old  as  they  should  be  purchased  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses— were  scarcely  so  good  as  healthy  maiden  plants  wrought  in  that 
or  the  previous  season.  There  may  be  a  chance,  even  for  sutdi  trees,  if 
jDlanted  very  early  in  our  rainy  season;  but  if  planted  much  later,  and 
especially  if  rather  late  in  the  Spring,  the  shoots,  if  left,  would  most 
certainly  become  stunted,  and  if  cut  back,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
rule  that  roots  and  tops  should  not  be  cut  back  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  there  is  every  chance  that  moat  of  them  would  become  nothing 
but  poor  sickly  scrubs  with  feeble  shoots.  So  much  is  there  of  fact  iu 
this  representation,  that  many  gardeners,  on  going  to  a  nursery,  not 
only  choose  their  plants,  but  themselves  see  that  they  are  carefully 
taken  up,  and  the  roots  surrounded  with  damp  mulching.  Unless  they 
can  do  this,  they  make  it  a  point  to  order  maiden  plants;  these  thoy 
can  train  and  move  carefully,  at  pleasure.  The  training,  as  well  as  the 
proper  removing  of  trees  from  the  ground,  is  a  matter  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  nurserymen  as  to  their  customers.  If  trees  are  taken  up 
with  moro  care,  even  although  a  little  more  is  charged,  and  if  plantera 
can  only  make  up  their  minds  to  plant  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  or  very  soon  after  it,  then  the  cutting-back  process — 
which  as  now  practiced  is  sometimes  nearly  down  to  the  slump  of  the 
young  trained  trees,  thus  rendering  all  the  training  of  no  avail— will 
soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  |>ast. 

Some  nurserymen,  when  fruit  trees  are  j)urcha3ed  rather  early  in  the 
season,  say  in  January,  give  instructions  that  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
and  apricots,  should  be  much  cut  back  when  planted,  and  that  apples 
and  pears,  bought  at  the  same  time,  should  stand  over  for  that  operation 
till   the  following  Spring.     Now,  I  ace  no  use  in  this  excessive  mutila- 
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tion.  I  can  see  very  well  the  benefit  to  nurserymen  of  cutting  back  in 
a  moderate  decree  annually;  but  I  do  not  see  any  service  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  well  trained  nursery  trees,  if  they  have  abundance  of  roots 
■when  taken  up,  of  cutting  back  at  all.  Is  the  benefit,  if  any,  equivalent 
to  the  postponement  of  bearing  for  one  or  two  years  longer  than  nec- 
essary, and  also  the  risk,  in  many  cases,  of  ruining  the  trees?  The 
advocacy  of  some  cultivators  of  the  cutting-back  system,  at  least  to  any 
great  extent,  cannot  find  any  support,  I  think,  in  the  Horticulturist.  If  the 
moving  is  effected  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  right  manner,  I  hold, 
with  no  more  cutting  back  than  is  required  by  the  unripeness  of  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  for 
getting  more  shoots  to  fill  up  large  spaces  in  the  young  trees,  and  to 
give  them  good  symmetrical  forms.  I  see,  ir:  short,  no  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  mutilation;  and  the  shortenings  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  shoots  are  not  mature. 

Training  trees  in  a  nursery  to  be  lopped  back,  when  transferred  to  a 
garden  or  orchard  grounds,  will  probablj'  go  on  until  two  practices  are 
altered,  and  planters,  as  well  as  nurseiymen,  get  fi-eed  from  carelessness 
in  this  matter  Trees  should  be  carefully  planted  soon  after  our  first 
or  second  rains,  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November,  when  the 
ground  is  warm  enough,  in  our  moderate  climate,  and  when  they  have  a 
long  time  before  the  dry  season,  in  Spring,  to  encourage  and  produce 
plenty  of  fresh  rootlets.  If  the  trees  are  taken  up  carefull}',  and  care* 
fully  sent,  they  will  suffer  very  little.  And  if  a  few  green  leaves 
remain,  they  will  serve  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  while  an  occasional 
dash  from  the  hose,  syringe,  or  a  watering  pot,  and  a  slight  shade  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  (although  this  latter  suggestion  will  only 
apply  in  garden  planting  on  a  small  scale),  will  prevent  flagging  and 
shriveling.  The  very  lifting  will  induce  a  more  perfect  maturing  of  the 
wood,  and,  before  frosts  or  drought  can  damage  them,  the  plants  will 
be  able  to  hold  their  own.  Such  trees,  with  the  soft  points  merely 
removed,  will  speedily  lengthen  and  throw  out  health}-  lateral  shoots, 
and  soon  attain  a  fair  size.  Even  if  the  planter  cuts  back  pretty  freeU', 
the  vigorou^*  state  of  the  roots  will  soon  produce  a  correlative  vigor  of 
branches.  In  fact,  two  year  old,  or  somewhat  older  trees,  are  a  good 
deal  in  a  similar  position  when  judiciously  and  moderately  pruned,  or 
cut  back,  to  strong,  healthy  willow  stools  or  grapevines,  when  pruned. 
Tsone  of  these  favorable  characteristics,  however,  can  exist  in  the  case 
of  trees  imprudently  taken  up  and  transferred  in  a  bundle  to  their 
destination,  in  March  or  April  then  put  into  the  ground  at  the  coldest 
season  of  the  year,  as  regards  the  soil,  but  with  the  increasing  heat  and 
dryness  telling  on  them,  chiefly  when  the  buds  are  swelling  and  expand- 
ing into  shoots,  before  there  is  health}'  root  action  to  supply  their  wants. 
Spring  planters,  consequently,  unless  they  can  use  very  extra  care,  have 
themselves,  and  not  nurserymen,  to  blame  for  man}'  of  the  evils  and  dis- 
appointments that  sometimes  ensue  in  our  favorable  climate  and  soil. 
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OUR  CALIFORNIA  FERNS. 


BY   F.  A.  MILLER. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  native  ferns  are  very  little  known,  and 
hardly  any  of  them  are  under  cultivation  with  us  or  abroad.  Within 
the  last  year  1  have  paid  much  attention  to  ferns  in  general,  and  to  our 
native  varieties  in  particular,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sa}^  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  very  meritorious,  and  are  much  improved  by  proper 
cultivation.  There  are  some  which  have  not  yet  been  classified  by  our 
botanists,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  yet  bo  found  a  great  many  species 
which  are  entirely  unknown  at  the  present  time.  I  tliink,  in  another 
year,  I  shall  be  able  to  enumerate  forty  distinct  species  of  native  ferns. 

At  present  we  cultivate  some  twenty-five  distinct  varieties,  and  most 
of  these  seem  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  under  proper  treatment.  la 
making  up  collections  of  ferns  our  native  kinds  should  not  bo  over- 
looked, inasmuch  as  they  form  a  decided  contrast  to  those  which  are 
annuall}'  imported  from  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  prefer  foreign  plants  to  our  native  ones,  if  these  arc  as  nier- 
itorious  as  the  former;  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  I  can 
sooner  dispose  of  foreign  ferns  at  a  price  five  and  ten  times  higher  than 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  our  native  varieties.  P'or  rockeries  in 
the  open  air,  our  California  ferns  are  preferable  to  any  others,  and. 
intermingled  with  foreign  ferns  in  greenhouse  or  conservatory  collec- 
tions, they  form  a  very  desirable  contrast. 

The  following  varieties  1  have  under  cultivation  now,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  done  well: 

Polypodium  Californicum  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  California, 
growing  upon  shaded  rocks.  Under  cultivation,  the  fronds  grow  much 
larger  and  finer,  and  almost  upright.  It  requires  no  caro  whatever,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  shady  and  moist  situation.  Fronds  seven  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide,  of  a  very  bright  green. 

Polypodium  Scoideri  is  one  of  the  rarest  ferns  wo  have,  and  is  a  very 
distinct  form.  Fronds  very  fleshy  lobed.  The  fruit  dots  upon  tho  back 
of  the  frond  are  unusually  large  and  showy.  It  is  found  upon  rocks  at 
the  highest  points  of  the  Coast  Eango  mountains,  exposed  to  tho  heavi- 
est winds;  evergreen;  behaves  well  under  ordinary  treatment;  requires 
good  drainage. 

Pcllcca  andromedcefolia  is  one  of  a  class  well  represented  in  California. 
All  of  them  produce  pi'etty  and  graceful  fronds.  This  fern  Is  of  very 
li^ht  "-recn  color,  with  brown  stems.  It  is  much  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  a  strong  grower.  Its  natural  habitat  is  under  tho  shade  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees. 

Pellcca  mucrojiata  is  of  a  more  upright  growth;  fronds  delicate  and 
graceful;  dark  green,  with  a  dark  brown  stem.     Changes  its  habit  verj' 
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much,  for  tho  better,  under  cultivation.     It  is  found  upon  bare,  dry  hill- 
sides near  the  Coast  Eant^e. 

Pelhvn  accutninata  is  the  most  graceful  and  delicate  of  this  class; 
fronds  of  a  sea-green  color;  leaflets  in  single  rows;  stems  dark  brown; 
slow  grower,  but  otherwise  improves  under  cultivation.  It  is  found  in 
the  .Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  five  thousand 
feet — not  common. 

PelUva  Bridgcsii  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  prettiest  of  our  California 
ferns.  The  leaflets  are  large  oval,  of  a  down}-  white  color;  stem  black, 
producing  a  most  pleasing  ctfect.  It  is  extremely  slow  in  adapting  itself 
to  cultivation;  but  I  have  now  a  number  of  the  plants  which  are  readily 
producing  well  developed  fronds.  It  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet,  and  grows  upon 
bare,  rocky  blufts,  formed  of  limestone. 

Pella'a  densa  is  a  pretty  little  dwarf-growing  fern  of  a  peculiar  form, 
and  of  a  verj'  dark  green  color,  with  brown  stems. 

Pelliva  $p.,  a  variety  not  yet  described,  I  found  associated  with  Pellcea 
Pridgesii;  fronds  growing  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  of  a  downy  white 
color;  leaflets  very  small. 

Gymnogramma  triangularis — our  California  goldfern — is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection.  Succeeds  best  if  kept  moderately  moist  and  half  shaded. 
The  backs  of  the  triangularly  formed  fronds  arc  covered  with  bright 
golden  yellow  powder,  with  dark  brown  veins. 

Woodwardia  radicans,  sp.  Californica,  differs  from  the  IF.  radicans  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.  The  fronds  of  the  former  grow  more  upright  and 
robust.  However,  our  California  variety  is  a  most  exquisite  fern; 
well  develoi3ed  fronds  reach  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The  Woodwardia  is 
very  I'ond  of  moisture,  and  is  found  near  springs  and  creeks.  Under 
cultivation  it  thrives  well,  if  an  abundance  of  moisture  is  provided. 

Aspidium  Argutum  is  found  plentifully  all  over  California;  its  fronds 
are  tender,  and  do  not  bear  handling;  color,  light  green. 

Ai^pidiwn  munitum  is  found  in  the  ravines  of  the  Coast  Hange  moun- 
tains, and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  native  fern.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  xory  rare,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct species.  The  one  growing  near  the  coast  is  a  ver}-  strong  grower, 
of  upright  habit,  and  light  green  color,  while  the  other  one,  found  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  its  fronds  spread  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Both  are  varieties  well  worth  having, 
and  easil}'  cultivated. 

Aspidium  Californicum  is  my  best  grower,  and  can  bo  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  ferneries,  rockeries,  baskets,  and  bouquets,  either  in 
the  shade  or  in  exposed  situations,  in  a  moist  or  dry  locality;  its  fronds 
are  of  a  most  pleasing  form  and  color,  ahvays  perfect. 

Cheilanihes  CaUfornicum — a  fern  which  is  found  plentifully  in  tho 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  Avhich  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  cultivating  with 
an}'  degree  of  success.  The  back  of  the  frond  is  covered  with  a  brown 
])Owder-like  substance,  while  the  face  of  it  is  of  a  very  dark  green  color. 

Cheilanthes  graciUima  is,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  of  our  ferns;  of  a 
most  distinct  form  and  character.  The  form  of  the  frond  is  very  pretty 
and  graceful;  the  color  is  of  a  doAvny  white,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Cineraria  inaritima.  Very  rarely  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
State. 

Cheilanthes  sp.,  a  variety  not  yet  described,  and  found  near  the  bound- 
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ary  line  of  California  and  Arizona;  of  a  more  dwarfish  growth  than  tho 
former;  equally  as  graceful;  very  rare. 

Blechnum  borealis,  one  of  the  best  blechnums  that  ever  came  under  my 
observation.  The  fronds  are  of  good  substance,  and  ])erfectly  hardy;  a 
really  good  fern,  but  not  often  met  with,  except  in  one  or  two  localitiea 
of  the  northern  part  of  California;  plant  worth  having. 

Cystopteris  fmgilis  and  C.  montana,  arc  two  beautiful  ferns  of  excellent 
habit  and  easy  culture.  They  are  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  iMountains, 
rather  plentifully. 

Bofrychinm  sp.,  not  yet  described  by  any  one.  During  last  Summer,  I 
found  two  distinct  species,  which  I  have  now  under  cultivation,  with 
very  fair  success.  The  fronds  are  most  remai'kably  fleshy  and  8j)read- 
ing,  of  a  dark  green  color.  Another  species  found,  produces  much 
lighter  fronds,  of  a  light  green  color. 

Asplenium  ebenexini,  a  pretty  plant  lately  discovered,  and  giving  every 
indication  that  it  will  figure  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ferns. 

Dr.  Kellogg  says  that  he  has  found,  during  his  recent  stay  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  a  "  WoodsiaJ"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  plant, 
and  cannot  sa}^  anything  in  regard  to  its  merits;  but  it  is  evident  ihat  a 
good  number  will  be  added  to  those  already  known,  during  the  next 
twelve  mouths. 
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REPORT. 


San  Francisco,  November  18th,  1873. 

To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  our  annual  report,  in  accordanco  with  pro- 
visions of  the  law  appropriating  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  various 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  California,  wo  perform  the 
duty  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
advance  the  progress  of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  We  are  also  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  much  more  should  be  done  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  new  trees  and  plants,  both  for  practical  use  and  orna- 
ment; the  inauguration  of  new  industries;  the  better  development  of 
our  unlimited  resources;  the  establishing  of  increased  facilities  for  irri- 
gation and  a  practical  83'stem  of  forest  culture. 

The  financial  aflairs  of  the  Bay  District  Horticultural  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  in  a  condition,  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  to  foster  and  advocate 
the  feasibility  of  all  these  enterprises  by  practical  demonstrations, 
otherwise  than  by  our  exhibitions  of  the  horticultural  products;  and 
without  the  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  and  paying  2>remiums  to  the  best  exhibits  of  our  ])ruducts,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  hold  these  horticultural  exhibitions,  as 
we  demonstate  by  the  subjoined  report  of  our  Secretary. 

Permit  us,  if  you  please,  to  impi-ess  you  particularly  with  the  importance 
of  introducing  into  our  State  additional  and  new  trees,  plants,  and  seeds, 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental;  a  proper  method  of  acclimatizing,  multiply- 
ing, and  distributing  the  same  all  over  the  State,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
practical  system  of  forest  culture,  which  has  now  become  a  necessity. 
We  gladly  tender  our  services,  if  need  be,  to  advocate  proper  mcusurcs 
before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  which  is  to  meet  soon;  and  wo 
hope  most  sincerel}'  that  some  law  will  be  enacted  which  ma}'  result  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  industries  referred  to.  This  society  has  the 
facilities  of  assisting  materially  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees, 
plants,  and  seeds,  and  with  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State  for 
that  purpose,  could  make  itself  most  useful  to  the  whole  Slate. 

The  society  held  two  exhibitions  during  the  year  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three;  one  in  Spring  and  another  in  Autumn. 
The  expenses,  as  shosvn  by  the  accom])anying  accounts,  were  mueh  in 
excess  of  the  receipts,  and  without  the  aid  given  by  the  State  the 
exhibitions  could  not  be  held.  Wo  hope,  therefore,  that  with  your  aid 
and  good  will,  the  Legislature  will  continue  the  appropriation  for  the 
coming  two  years. 

Men  of  all  classes  of  our  population,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  workings  of  our  society,  and  within  u 
few  years  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  do  all  that  may  be  e.xpcctod  from 
us,  for  the   better  development  of  the  various  horticultural  industries. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  KVAAAHid,  M.  1). 

C.  STEi'HENS. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Bay  District  horticultural  Society  of 
Cali forma: 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  this,  my  third  annual  report,  to  you,  I  can- 
not do  otherwise  but  express  a  feeling  of  regret  that  our  society  is 
moving  slow  in  accomplishing  its  mission,  and  unfortunately  its  financial 
condition  is  not  of  a  very  encouraging  nature.  The  interest  taken  in 
the  society's  doings  is  not,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  equal  to  the  severe 
task  of  fostering  and  developing  the  horticultural  and  tioricultural  pro- 
ducts which  the  State  of  California  is  capable  of  producing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  horticultural  society  is  a  most  important 
institution  in  a  new  country,  and  particularly  so  where  the  resources 
are  unlimited.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  society  consists  not  onXj  in  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  in  pointing  out  what 
our  State  might  produce,  or  in  exhibiting  the  products  of  our  soil  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  the  public,  but  to  be  of  practical 
service  to  our  State,  and  to  the  people  who  occup}^  its  lands,  the  dis- 
cussions and  deliberations  of  practical  men  should  be  made  public  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  rural  districts;  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
plants,  of  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  character,  which  jom  con- 
sider adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  should  be  introduced  by  you  and 
acclimatized,  in  order  that  you  ma}*  demonstrate,  practically,  their  fit- 
ness and  usefulness;  and  in  3'our  exhibitions  you  should  demonstrate 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  result  and  success,  with  all  its  variations,  brought 
about  by  the  influences  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions. 

This,  I  am  well  aware,  cannot  be  done  with  the  resources  at  your 
command  at  the  present  time,  which  are  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  room  rent,  gas,  and  petty  incidentals.  To  enable  you, 
therefore,  to  make  yourself  more  useful  to  the  public,  you  must  increase 
your  revenues,  which,  at  present,  can  only  be  done  by  adding  regular 
members.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  population  of  California 
could  not  or  would  not  sustain  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  swell  the 
list  of  regular  members  to  a  number  sufiicient  to  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  a  strong  effort  to  do  this  has  not 
been  made  yet.  I  would  also  call  j'our  attention  to  that  portion  of  your 
constitution  and  by-laws  which  grants  life  membership  on  payment  of 
twenty  five  dollars,  which  is  too  small  an  amount  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  other  less  important  and  less  useful  societies. 

It  is  true,  during  the  past  year  a  class  of  men  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  this  society  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds more,  I  believe,  who  would  help  you  along  financially  and 
practically  if  their  aid  was  solicited  in  a  proper  way. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  horticulturists  of  this  State  that  an  experimental 
garden  should  be  established  here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
and  desirable  trees,  plants,  etc.  Such  a  garden  might  be  properly  con- 
ducted  under  your    supervision,  if  a  suitable  appropriation  would  bo 
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made  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  and  an  immense  benefit  could  bo 
derived  from  it. 

The  subject  of  forest  culture  has  been  thoroui^^hly  discussed  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  our  scientific  men  are  unanimous  as  to  the  many 
benefits  which  the  State  would  derive  from  a  propagation  of  forest 
culture.  Your  society  should  be  a  strong  advocate  of  this  industry,  and 
be  instrumental  in  soliciting  proper  legislation  on  the  subject. 

We  have  no  one  to  protect  and  advance  the  interest  of  horticulture  on 
this  coast.  The  politicians  seem  to  have  no  time  for  the  consideration 
of  laws  intended  to  create  useful  internal  improvements.  Wo  must 
show  a  bold  front,  and  demand  proper  legislation  for  the  development  of 
our  most  important  resources  and  industries. 

In  the  laying  out  and  the  maintenance  of  our  public  squares,  parks, 
and  grounds,  many  abuses  and  blunders  have  been  committed,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  by  injudicious  management. 
Contracts  have  been  made  without  due  public  notice,  in  favor  of  a  few, 
when,  in  many  cases,  evidence  can  be  procured  that  the  work  of  laj'ing 
out  grounds,  furnishing  material,  trees,  ami  shrubs,  could  be  done  mucli 
better  and  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner  for  one  half  the  amount 
actually  paid.  I  think  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  called  to 
these  detects,  and  the  officials  who  have  the  management  of  these 
affairs  should  be  exposed. 

During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  the  society  held 
two  exhibitions — one  in  Spring  and  another  in  Autumn.  While  the 
Spring  exhibition  was  confined  to  the  disi)l:i3'  of  useful  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  the  Autumn  exhibition  was  well  represented 
by  a  general  display  of  all  horticultural,  tloricultural,  and  pomological 
products.  Both  of  these  exhibitions  were  most  meritorious,  and  the 
highest  praise  is  due  to  all  who  aided  in  the  efforts  of  the  society  to 
make  the  display  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  California  enjoys, 
home  and  abroad.  The  arrangements  in  the  hall  for  the  Spring  exhi- 
bition were  in  the  most  pleasing  and  elegant  style,  and  nothing  could  bo 
wished  for  to  make  the  display  a  more  successful  one.  At  the  Autumn 
exhibition,  the  fruit  department  was  most  complete,  and  the  best  ever 
made  in  San  Francisco.  The  exhibition  of  apples  was  the  best  ever 
made  in  the  State. 

In  the  department  of  plants,  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  intro- 
duction were  most  promising  features,  and  attracted  universal  attention. 

The  quality  of  trees  and  jdants  was  invariably  better  than  ever  before, 
and  our  nurserymen  and  fiorists  showed  a  great  deal  of  perseverance  and 
sacrifice  of  time  in  cultivating  specimens  particularly  an<l  especially  for 
the  exhibitions.  In  regard  to  variety  and  quality  of  i)lants,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  much  has  been  gained  during  the  past  two  years. 

A  most  meritorious  disi)lay  of  preserved  fruits  and  jellies  was  ex- 
hibited, which  was  certainly  the  best  ever  placed  on  exhibition  in  Sau 

Althou-rh  the  society  may  well  feel  proud  in  accomplishing  so  glorious 
a  result,  it  is  a  most  lamentable  fact  Q\nt  both  of  the  exhibitions  were 
financial  failures,  the  society  sustaining  severe  losses,  which  demon- 
strates clearly,  that  without  the  aid  of  a  suitable  appropriation  Irom  tho 
State,  similar  to  the  one  made  for  the  past  two  years,  it  would  bo  im- 
possible to  continue  similar  exhibitions.  For  this  reason  alone,  besides 
many  others,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho  Legislature,  which  is  to  meot 

70— C^^') 
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durinfr  the  coming  "Winter,  will  act  promptly  in  voting  the  necessary 
aid  for  the  continuance  of  our  horticultural  exhibitions. 

Various  circumstances  plainly  point  out  the  error  which  was  made  in 
holding  two  exhibitions  in  one  year,  and  the  suggestion  is  timely,  that 
one  exhibition  annually  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

Much  gratified  by  the  appreciation  of  our  untiring  labors  to  advance 
horticulture  and  floriculture  in  all  their  branches,  and  encouraged  by  a 
strong  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  the  revenues  of  the  society 
will  be  increased  threefold, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  MILLER, 
Secretary  Bay  District  Horticultural  Societ}-. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS— EECEIPTS  AND 


Dr. 


To  cash  by  sale  of  season  tickets 

To  cash  by  single  admissions  to  exhibition 

To  cash  by  stand  privileges 

To  cash  by  sale  of  material 

To  cash  by  balance 


Total 


8728  50 

1,785  75 

68  00 

50  05 

2,652  25 
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EECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUEES 


Dr. 


To  cash  by  sale  of  season  tickets 

To  cash  by  single  admissions 

To  cash  by  stand  privileges 

To  cash  by  sale  of  material 

To  cash  by  balance 

Total 


8213  50 

1,004  00 

8  25 

38  50 

673  85 


81,938  10 
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EXPENDITUEES  OF  SPEING  EXHIBITION  OF   1873. 


Cr. 


By  sundry  expenses 

By  decoration  of  hall 

By  rent  for  hall 

By  labor 

By  premiums  to  children 

By  printing  and  advertising , 

By  plumber  and  gasfitter 

By  insurance 

By  music — eleven  days 

By  premiums  paid 

By  plants  presented  to  children 

By  Secretary's  salary 

By  carpenter  work 

Total 


$160  80 

590 

55 

920 

00 

336 

75 

93 

95 

630 

55 

78  40 

33 

75 

799 

75 

1,304 

30 

72 

75 

150 

00 

113 

00 

$5,284  55 


OF  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  OF  1873. 


Cr. 


By  sundry  expenses 

By  rent  for  hall 

By  labor 

By  carpenter  work 

By  printing  and  advertising 

By  music 

By  premiums  awarded 

Total 


642 

35 

400 

00 

64 

50 

39 

25 

102 

50 

405 

50 

884 

00 

ei,938  10 
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Transactions  of  the 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BAY  DISTRICT 


Dr. 


To  cash  by  membership  duee.... 
To  cash  by  dividends  hall  stock 
To  cash  by  sale  of  hall  stock.... 
To  cash  by  State  a]ipropriation. 
To  cash  advanced  by  members., 


Total 


S708  45 

120  00 

1,030  00 

2,000  00 

800  00 


84,664  45 
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HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1873. 


Cb. 


By  rent  of  reading  room 

By  liquidation  of  promissory  note... 

By  collector's  fees 

By  interest  on  note 

By  incidental  expenses 

By  printing 

By  periodicals  for  reading  room 

By  discount  on  State  warrant 

Bj'  deficiency  of  Spring  exhibition... 
By  deficiency  of  Autun^n  exhibition 
By  balance 

Total 


8120  00 
GOO  00 
130  80 

36  00 

37  30 
99  25 
37  50 

140  00 

2,652  25 

673  85 

47  50 

84,664  45 
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AWARDS  OF  PREMIUMS  AT   SPRING   EXHIBITION,  1873. 


CLASS    I-PLANTS. 


Articles. 


Exhibitors. 


Premiums. 


Floworin^  plant?  in  bloom 

Pl()werinfi;'  pbuits  in  bloom 

Flowering  plants  in  bloom 

EvcM-grecjns  of  Australia 

Evergreens  of  Australia 

Conifene 

Conservatory  and  greenhouse  plants 

Conservatory  and  greenhouse  plants 

Bedding  pbmts 

Hardy  ornamental  f(jliage  plants 

Hardy  ornamental  foliage  plants , 

Tender  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Speeial  mention  of  extra  culture 

Special  mention  of  extra  culture 

Tiopical  plants 

Climbing  plants 

Climbing  plants 

Climbing  plants 

New  and  rare  plants 

New  and  rare  j)lants 

New  and  rare  plants 

New  and  rare  plants 

Plants  for    hanging  baskets    and   rock 

work  

Plants   for  hanging    baskets   and   rock 

work 

Ferns 

Ferns — ten  specimens 

Ferns — five  specimens  

Ornamental  grasses 

Roses  in  bloom 

Cinerarias 

Coleus 

Coleus 

Fuchsias 

Fuchsias 

Fuchsias 

Double  geraniums 

Double  gei'aiiiums 

Variegated  leaf  geianiums 

Variegated  leaf  geraniums 

Zonale  geraniums 

Zonale  geraniums 

Flowering  begonias 

Variegated  leaf  begonias 

Auriculas  and  prinuilas 

Pansies 

Pansies 

V(!il)(Mias 

Pinks 

Pinks 

Petunias 

Camellias  in  bloom 

Five  best  grown  plants 

Plants  indigenous  to  Califoi'nia 


Meyer 

L.  Ivcimer  

Ludemann 

L.  Reimer 

Liidemann 

L.  Reimer 

Meyer 

ilbir  &  Sievers 

Liidi'inann 

L.  R(nmer 

Liidemann 

13.  Woodward  .... 
iller  &  yievers 

Liidemann 

B.  Woodward.... 

Meyer 

L.  Reimer 

Liidemann  &  Co. 
^leyer 

Liidemann  &  Co. 

L.  Reimer 

iller  &  Sievens 


...  First  prize, 
Second  prize, 
...Third  prize, 
,...  First  prize, 
.Second  prize, 
...  First  prize, 
...  First  prize, 
Second  prize, 
....  First  prize, 
...  First  prize, 
Second  prize, 
....  First  prize, 
Second  prize, 
...Third  prize, 
...  First  prize, 
....  First  prize, 
.Second  prize, 
..  .Third  prize, 
...  First  prize, 
.Second  prize, 
...  Third  prize, 
Commend 


§30 
81.5 
§30 
§10 
§30 

S15 
S15 

§10 

§5 

§30 

§15 

§8 

§40 

§1.5 

§10 

§5 

§30 

§•20 

§10 

able 


F.  Liidemann  &  Co First  prize,    §8 


E.  L.  Reimer Second 

^liller  &  Sievers First 

R.   B.  AVoodward First 

]\Iiller  &  Sievers First 

Miller  &  Sievers.., First 


E.  L.  Reimer 

E.  M.-yer 

F.  Liidemann  «fc  Co. 

]S1  iller  &  Sievers 

F.  Liidi-mann  &  Co. 

E.  L.  Reimer 

Miller  *!«  Sievers 

PL  L.  Reimer 

F.  Liidemann  &  Co. 
E.  I.,.  Reimer 

E.  Liidemann  &  Co. 

F.  Liidemann  &  Co. 

E.  L.  Reimer 

^Miller  it  Sievers 

R.  B.  AVoodward.... 
AIiller&  Sievers 

F.  Liidemann  &  Co. 

K.  Meyer 

Aliller  &  Sievei's 

E.   Meyer 

V.  Liidemann  &  Co. 
.Miller  &  Sievers 

E.  aMeyer 

F.  Liitlemann  &  Co. 
Miller  &  Sievers 


...Third 
...  First 
...  First 

Second 
...  First 
, Second 
...  Third 
...  First 

Second 
...  First 

Second 
...  First 
,  Second 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 

Second 

Second 
...  First 

Second 
...  First 

Second 
...  Fir.st 
...  First 


prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
])rize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize, 


§4 
§15 

§15 
§8 
§8 

§15 

§1:2 

§10 

§5 
§20 
§10 

§5 
§10 

§5 
§10 

§5 
§10 

§5 

§8 

§8 
§10 
§10 

§5 

§8 
§15 
§10 

§6 
§10 

§5 
§20 


I 
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CLASS  I-PLANTS-Continued. 


Articles. 


Rustic  hanging  baskets 
Wire  hanging  baskets.. 

Conifenu  cones 

Rustic  flower  stand 

"Wire  flower  stand 

Square  fern  case 

Round  fern  case 

Cut  flowers 

Cut  flowers 

Cut  roses 

Cut  roses 

Cut  roses 

Cut  pansies 

Cut  pinks 

Cut  pinks 

Cut  pinks 


Exhibitors. 


Millorifc  Sievcrs 

ililler  &  Sievcrs 

C.  Ste{)hens 

Miller  &  Sievcrs 

Miller  &  Sievcrs 

E.  Meyer 

Miller  &  Sievers 

F.  Liidcmann  &  Co. 
E.  Meyer 

E.  L.  Keimer 

Miller  &  Sievers 

F.  Liideniann  &  Co.. 
F.  Liidemann  &  Co., 

Miller  &  Sievers , 

F.  Liidemann  &  Co.. 
E.  Meyer 
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Premiums. 


Second 

Second 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 
...  First 

Second 
...  First 

Second 
...  Third 
...  First 
First 

Second 
...  Third 


prize,  $4 
prize,  $3 
j)rize,  $10 
I)rize,  98 
prize,  $6 
prize,  $20 
prize,  18 
prize,  $15 
prize,  810 
prize,  ?10 
prize,  $6 
prize,  $.3 
prize,  85 
prize,  85 
prize,  83 
prize,    81 


CLASS    IV-FLOWERS. 


Article. 


Basket  of  flowers.. 


Basket  of  flowers- 
Pyramid  bouquet. 

Round  bouquet , 

Round  bouquet 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Duhen,  with  Miller 

&  Sievers 

E.  Meyer 


E.  Meyer 

A.  Duiien,  with  Miller 

TTTT   ,j.        ,  &  Sievcrs 

Wedding  bouquets I  E.  Meyer 

Wedding  bouquets j  A.  Dulion,  with  'Miiier 

_,  I      &  Sievers 

■funeral  wreath i  Hugo     Leopold,    with 

_,  ,  3iiller  &  Sievers 

Funeral  wreath E.  3Ieyer 

Cross  j  Hugo     Leopold,    with 

Miller  &  Sievers 

Cross  E.  Meyer 

Flat  bouquet A.  Duhen,  with  Miller 

&  Sievcrs 


Premi 


First 

..Second 

First 

....Finst 

.Second 
....First 


prize, 
prize, 
prize, 
prize. 

prize, 
prize. 


.Second  prize. 


.....First 
•Second 


.....First 
.Second 


prize, 
prize. 


prize, 
prize. 


...First  prize. 


71_(.«rl-) 
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Tbansactions  or  the 


AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS  AT  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  1873. 


CLASS  1— PLANTS. 


Articles. 


Flowerinsf  plants,  in  bloom 

Australian  evergreens 

Conitlrie 

Greenhouse  and  conservatory  i)iants 

Greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants 

Greenhouse  and  conservatory  jilant? 

Hardy  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Tender  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Tender  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Tender  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Tropical  plants 

Hardy  climbers 

Tender  climbers 

New  and  rare  plants ■ 

New  and  rare  ulants 

Plants  for  hangmg  baskets  and  rockwork 

Ferns 

Ferns 

Coleus 

Coleus 

Fuchsias 

Fuchsias 

DcHihle  geraniums 

Varicgaud-leaf  geraniums 

Zonalc  gi-raniums 

Ornamental  foliage  begonias 

Caladiums 

.Marantas 

Primulas 

California  native  plants 

Japariese  plants •• 

Best  grown  plants — twenty  specimens.... 

Best  grown  plants — ten  specimens 


E.  L.  Rcimer Second  pri7,e, 

E.  L.  Reimer 1 First  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer ; First  prize, 

Miller  &  Sievers First  prize, 

E.  Meyer I Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer Third  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer First  prize, 

R.  B.  AVoodward  First  prize. 

Miller  &  Sievers I Second  prize, 

E.  ?:.  Moore Third  prize, 

K.  15.  Woodward ' First  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer j First  prize. 

Miller  &  Sievers Second  prize, 

Miller  &  Sievers First  prize, 

E.  Meyer Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer | Second  prize, 

E.  Meyer First  prize, 

Miller'&  Sievers I Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Reimer First  prize. 

Miller  »&  Sievers I Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Reimer , First  prize, 

Miller  &  Sievers Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer , Second  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer First  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer Second  prize, 

E.  E.  Moore First  prize, 

Miller  &  Sievers ] First  prize, 

Miller  &  Sievers i First  prize. 

Miller  &  Sievers First  prize. 

Miller  &  Sievers 1 First  prize, 

E.  E.  Moore First  prize, 

E.  L.  Keimer ' First  prize. 

Miller  &  Sievers First  prize. 


$25 

S25 

?25 

$;30 

$10 

$10 

815 

325 

§15 

$8 

$20 

?15 

$8 

?30 

$15 

H 

$20 

$10 

$10 

$5 

$20 

$12 

$5 

$15 

$5 

$10 

$12 

$10 

$8 

$10 

$10 

820 

§10 


CLASS  II-MISCELLANEOUS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Rustic  hanging  ba-^ket 

"Wire  hanging  baskets 

Wire  hanging  baskets 

E    F     "Moore       

First  prize,     $8 

E.  L.  Keimer 

Mr<  Hort'man        

First  piizi!,     $fi 

....  Second  i>rizc,     $3 

Miller  iV:  Sievers 

Miller  &  Sievers 

:\Ir<.  Hotfinan 

('.  Stephens 

First  prize,     $8 

Fir>t  prize,     $6 

Wire  tlowor  stand 

....  Second  prize,  $3 
First  prize,  $10 

Square  t'fin   casi? 

M.  H.    Lester 

Miller  &  Sievers 

Fir.-.t  prize,  $10 

First  prize,    $5 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society. 
CLASS    III— CUT    FLOWERS. 
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Cut  flowers- 
Cut  flowers. 
Gladiolus  ... 
Cut  roses. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


E.  L.  Reimer Firft  prize,  $1.5 

Will.  KiibtMtson '....  Swiitul  prize,  ?10 

Miller  &  Sievers ; Fir>t  iiri/.(;,  $S 

Win.  Robertson First  i)ri/.t!,  $10 


Cut   roses Miller  »fc  Siev(;rs ....  Seemul  pri/.i^ 


Cut   pinks Miller  &  Sii^ver.s... 


First  pri/.f, 


Cut  dahlias j  M.  Malnigren I First  prize, 

Cut  diihlias i  ^liller  &  8icvers [....Second  i)ri/,e, 


CLASS    IV-BOUQUETS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Pyramid  bouquet. 
Wedding  bouquet 
Funeral    wreath... 

Funeral  cross 

Flat  bouquet 

Basket  of  flowers- 
Funeral  cross 

Floral  design 


E.  L.  Reimer I First  prize,    |4 

Wm.    Robertson First  prize,     $.5 

Wm.  Robertson ' First  prize,    $6 

Wm.  Robert'^on First  prize,    $6 

E.  L.  Reimer ] First  prize,     J2 

Miller   &    Sievers,    by  | 

August  Duhen , First  prize,    $8 

Miller  &    Sievers,    by 

August  Duhen I Diploma. 

Miller  &    Sievers,    by  I 

August  Duhen First  prize,  |20 


CLASS  V— FRUITS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  collection  of  fruits D.  C.  Young   J-0 

Best  collection  of  apples D.  C.  ^mwR | »I0 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  apples \>-  ^-  loung , ••♦••> 

Be.st  collection  of  ).ears J  ■  (,•  :^.-""K 'l? 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  pears ''•  \-  i  <'ung , ••■> 

Best  collection  of  peaches ,   ,      t,     V"*'' 1 Tl 


Best  collection  of  prunes. 

Best  collection  of  quinces 

Best  collection  of  ligs 

Best  collection  of  foreign  grapes 

Best  twelve  varieti<"s  of  wine  crajies.. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  table  grapes. 
Best  exhibit  of  presiirved  fruits 

Meritorious  exhibit  of  fruit  branches 
Meritorious  exhibit  of  fruit  branches 

Exhibit  of  i}uincc  seedling 


.lohn  Reek. 
D.  C.  Y(.ung 


I).  C. 
W.  B 
D.  C. 
I).  ('. 
.I.M. 


Young  . 
,  West.., 
Young  . 
Young  . 
(Mberl . 


D.  C.Young,  ofSonoma. 

C.  W.  Stevens,  of  San 
Lorenzo 

D.  C  Youoff 


.$.S 
93 

♦:« 

••.:o 

110 

; Jio 

First    prize    and 
diploma $2o 


.Hun.  mention. 
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Article. 


California  white  wine 

Gutodel 

Zinfendal 

Claret 


Exhibitor. 


H.  Winkle. 
H.  Winkle. 
H.  Winkle. 
H.  Winkle. 


Premium. 


Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 

.........Hon.  mention. 

Diploma   especially 
recommended. 


J 


TIIA.NSA.CTIONS 


or 


The   Santa   Clara   Valley   Agricultural   Society, 


THE    YEAR    1873. 


REPORT. 


To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  the  statute  in  that  hcliall'  onactoti,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  I'ollowing^-oport  of  the  proci'i<linij;s  of  the  Santa 
(Jh\ra  Valle}'  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  eigiiteen   hundred  and 

seventy-three: 

FINANCIAL     EXHIBIT. 


To  amount  cash  on  hand,  1873.. 

To  amount  received,  1873 

To  amount  State  appropriation. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  amount  paid  premiums i  $2,''23  00 

By  amount  paid  improvements  on  gi'ounds...  2,927  32 

By  amount  paid  purses  and  current  cxpenses.j  C,31>1)  42 

By  amount  cash  on  hand !  3,921  37 

i  «15,571   11 


812,413  76 
1,157  35 
2,000  00 


«15,571  11 


)C8 


Transactions  of  the 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THE  PAVILION. 


GAEDEN  PRODUCTS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  sack  onions 

Beets 

Melons  .♦. 

Carrots  and  rhubarb 

Collection  garden  seeds 

Sack  potatoes 

Green  beans 

Cucumbers 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Sugar  beets 

Collection  of  all  kinds  vegetables 
Squashes 


John  Trimble 

O.  C.  Wells 

O.  C.Wells 

0.  C.  Wells 

Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Scrivani  Capelli  &  Co. 
Jesse  Hobson 


.§3 
.§5 


.Special  prem. 

?5 

S3 

§3 

§3 

S^ 


$10 


FRUIT. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  single  bunch  foreign  grapes 
Collection  aj>ples,  all  varieties.... 

Twelve  varieties  apples 

Collection  pears,  all  varieties 

Twelve  varieties  pears 

Collection  plums 

Quinces 

Pears,  single  variety 

Collection  apples,  single  variet^^ 

Peaches 

Collection  prunes 

Collection  pomegranates 

Collection  foreign  grapes 

Collection  wine;  grapes 

Single  bunch  Mission  grapes 


Canned  Fruit. 


Best  exhibit  pickles 

Sw(!ct  jiickles 

Exhibit  canned  fruit 

Exiiibit  hermetically  sealed  in  bottles. 

I'resei'ved  and  Di"ied  Fmdt. 


Best  exhibit  domestic  dried  fiuit 

Exhibit  dried  prunes 

Exhibit  dried  ai)ples 

Exhibit  dried  [jcars 

Exhibit  dried  ai)ricots 

Exhibit  dried  jx^aches  

Exhibit  dried  plums 

Exhibit  dried  currants 

Exhibit  dried  blackberries 


Isaac 
B.  S. 
B.  S. 
B.  8. 
B.  S. 
]5.  S. 
Mrs. 
J.R. 
J.li. 
John 
.John 
.lohn 
S.  P. 
S.  P. 
S.P. 


Dixon 

Fox 

Pox 

Fox 

Fox 

Fox 

.Joseph  Lee 
Lowe,  Sr... 
Lowe,  Sr... 

K.)ck 

Bock 

Kock 

Stockton.... 
Stockton..  . 
Stockton.... 


§3 

§Lt 

§10 

?!15 

§10 

: ?5 

.Special  prem. 
$5 


,..S5 

...as 

..§10 
..§10 
,..$3 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Armstrong. 
31rs.  .J.  L.  Armstrong. 
.J.  ^L  Dawson  «fc  Co.... 
J.  ^1.  Daw.'jon  &  Co.... 


...§2 
..§10 
..§10 


L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould., 
L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould.. 
L.  A.  Gould. 
L.  A.  Gould.. 


..^10 


.§2 

.§2 
.§2 
.§2 
.§2 
.§2 
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NUTS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  colleC.ion  all  kinds  California  raised  nuts 

Collection  soft-shell   almonds 

Collection  c'aestnuts 

English  walnuts,  California  raised 


B.  S.  Fox 

B.  S.  Fox 

Mrs.  Jos.  Lee. 
Wm.  Boots 


..$10 
...$2 


PLANTS  AND   FLOWERS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  collection  cut  roses  and  dahlias 

Collection  assorted  plants  of  all  varieties 

Collection  roses  in  pots 

Two  vases  bouquets 

Parlor  bouquets 

Hand  bouquets 

Collection  fern  leaves  and  plants 

Collection  greenhouse  plants 

Fuchsias,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  callas 

Collection  hardy  ornamental  evergreen  plants 


John 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
John 


Rock 

Sanderson. 
Sanderson.. 
Sanderson.. 
Sanderson- 
Sanderson.. 
Sanderson.. 
Sanderson. 
Sanderson. 
Rock 


...?5 
..|10 
...$5 
...$o 
...$5 
...$2 

..m 

..?-i.5 
..810 
..$25 


NATIVE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  exhibit Charles  LeFranc. 

Madeira  wine D.  M.  Harwood.., 

(jlaret Charles  LeFranc. 

Catawba,! S.  P.  Stockton..... 

Grape  brandy I>-  M.  Harwood... 

Second  best  grape  brandy Charles  Lei'ranc. 

irandv S.  P.  Stockton 


Premium. 


Spec, 


415 

$;> 

*r. 

8o 

v-.»5 

premium. 


Pear  brandy ,      .,    ,- 

Vinegar Charles  Lel-ranc. 

Red  wine ^•,  ^•.'^^^t'^^'"!''" ' I?, 

W'hitp  wine  Charles  Lei'ranc »•» 

Port  wiir.!:::::::::::.:.;::::.::::......:: «.  p.  Stockton spec.  prom.  rec. 


DAIRY   PRODUCE. 


Article. 


Best  cheese. 
Butter 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


leanc  Dixon. 
Will.  Boots.. 


.JIO 
...16 


72 (■*"■') 
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Transactionb  of  trb 
BREAD    AND    PASTRY. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Pn  111  ill  111. 


Best  domestic  brown  bread Mrs.  H.  E.  Hills.... 

AVheat  brond Mrs.  H.  E.  Hills.... 

"Wheat  bread Nr-ilie  KiMiyon 

Exhibit  i>astry Mrs.  B.  Montponu- 

Sugar  and  syrups Isaac  Dixon 


«2 

ac, 
c*. 

Prcni.  rocoin'd. 

?5 

io 


MILLINERY   AND    DRESSMAKING. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  display  ladies  bonnets  and  hats. 
Straw  bonnets  and  hats 


Madame  Lor^'ea. 
Madame  Loryea., 


.815 
..?10 


EMBROIDERY,  NEEDLE   AND  FANCY  WORK. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  wax  work !  Mrs.  C.  TV.  Clark ?2 

Display  silk  embroidery Miss  D.  M.  ili' Chain....  ^5 

Worsted  work '  Miss  D.  M.  IMc  Chain....  * S2 

Crochet Miss  D.  M.McChain 82 

Child's  clothes Miss  D.  M.  McChain 8.5 

Chenille  work Miss  D. M.McChain 82 

Moss  work Mrs.  A.  B.  Weaver 82 


Embroidered  carriage  robes Mrs.  J.  G.  Bray Premium  rec'd 

Fancy  tuilet  set Mrs.  A.  B.  Po;  t Premium  rec'd 

Cambric  embroidery jNIrs.  A.  B.  Post 8.5 

Crochet  wi)rk Miss  A.  L.  Armstrong Premium   rec'd 

W'ax  work ]\Iiss  L.  . I.  Armstrong Premium  rec'd 

Cone  work Miss  Carrie  Martin 82 

Rug Mrs.  C.  F.  Singletarv...  ..^rt 

Sofa  pilhnv Miss  Nettie  P.-elor 82 

Netting  work Miss  Masjijie  Quiiin 82 

Silk  embroidery Mrs.  E.  M.  Bradley Premium   rec'd 

Feather  work Miss  Henrietta  Headen 82 

Wax  work ^Irs.  Yeaton...., Premium  rec'd 

Ornamental  leather  work !Mis.  Y'eaton §2 


SEAVING  MACHINES. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Machine  for  all  purposes 

\.  C.  Feeler  

Diploma 

Exhibit  machine  work 

A.  C.  Feeler 

85 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Aqrigultural  Society. 
PAINTING  AND  GRAINING. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  exhibit  carriage  painting..  _........ 

Second  best  exhibit  carriage  painting 
Graining  on  wood 


M.  Castro 

C.  T.  Bracket.. 
il.  G.  Jarman 


Premium. 


$10 

,..$5 
.310 


FINE    AETS. 


Article. 


Best  oil  portrait 

Landscape,  California  scenery 

Landscape,  California  scenery 

Oil  painting  on  canvas 

"Water  color  painting 

Crayon  drawing..... ' 

Cravon  pastel  painting _• •••• ; 

Exhibit  marble  work  California  manutacture. 

Exhibit  sculpture 

Exhibit  sculpture 

Christian  Graces 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Miss  Gussie  Caldwell.... 
Miss  Gussie  Caldwell.... 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Bray 

Mrs.  .1.  G.  Bray 

Harold  Peelor 

MissM.  Bray 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Beckford.... 
DeLong,  Coombs  &  Co 
DeLong,  Coombs  &  Co 


$10 

....Hon.  mention 

810 

810 

8o 

S5 

....Special  prem. 

$20 

""'..'. $20 


•J.  H.  Kussel !... .Special  prem. 

Geo.  Brewer (....Special  prem. 


POTTERY. 


STOVES  AND  TIN  WARE. 

Exhibitor. 


Exhibit  stoves 


ofany  make,  and  exhibit  tinware  M.  Campbell 
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DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 


Article. 


Pair  woolen  blankets 

Exhibit  men's  clothing 

Ten^'ards  flannel 

Ten  yards  woolen  cloth 

Ten  3'ards  woolen  inanufactures. 
Home-made  carpet- 


Exhibitor. 


San  .Jos6  "Woolen  Mills. 
San  Jo.se  "Woolen  Mills. 
San  Jost^  AVoulen  Mills. 
San  Jost'  "Woolen  ]\lills.. 
San  Jose  Woolen  Mills., 


jaome-maae  carpet \»,';ii;,„,  r>  * 

x,xiiiDit  hats  and  caps t   s    Wr.r>flc 

Patchwork  quilt -i; :::::;;:;  i^J;  K^;;;v.: 


Premium. 


$10 

$5 

110 

$10 

$20 

§10 

$5 

Prem.  recom'd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Article 


Best  exhibit  silk  ribbons 

Exhibit  straw  paper 

Exhibit  silk  thread .'. 

Exhibit  cocoons 

liaw  silk Z 

Home-made  cotton  beci()ui'l't 
Home-made  cotton  bedquilt 
Display  plain  needlework... 


Joseph  Green 

Saratoga  Mills 

Caliloriiia  Silk  Manu- 
facturing Company'... 

F.  J.  Saullrignon 

"W.  P.  Higginbotham.. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Saxe 

^Irs.  Rogers 

Mrs.  "W.  C.  "Wilson 


.$10 
$10 


$5 

• 85 

Prem.  recom'd. 

••• $2 

Prem.  recom'd. 
$5 


HAND   TOOLS. 


Patent  rubber  washing  machine 

Corn  sheller,  hay  cutter,  and  challenge'feed 
mill ° 

Sluthour  pum]) '.*.".'..".*.".'.".*.*.'.!".!'.'.'. 

Pump  valve 

Lawn  sprinkler !.!..!......... 


Henderson  &  Snyder Diploma. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co ...Hon.  mention. 

Aceler,  Hme  &  Thomas 

Company  Diploma. 

Fred.  K lorn Diploma. 

M.  L.  Hawley  &  Co ...Hon.  mention. 


IRON   AND   "WOOD"WORK. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Pest  exhibit  iron  ca.stings p,    McKen/ie 

Wood  carving i,    -?^' ■'^enzie..,. 

v^Ka,;*  I .* _i  JNIatilda  Lotz.... 


Exhibit  brass  work- 
Needle  oiler. 


D.  McKenzie. 


Premium. 


Glass  water  gauge.........;; i  '!""'''!!  ^"''.'4'* ...|...Hon 

^     *'      I  Joseph  En  right Prem.  recom'd 


Sio 

..§5 

.$5 

mention. 
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Article. 


Best  exhibit  harne«s  and  saddlery  work 

Lady'-!  saddle 

Buggy  harne??,  doul)]e 

Bugg3'  harness,  single 

Set  farm  harness 

Gent's  saddle 


Exhibitor. 


H.  Messing. 
M.  Stern  .... 

M.Storn 

H.  Mossing. 
H.  Messing. 
M.  Stern  .... 


Premium. 


..$15 

...«.S 
..$10 
..?10 
..?10 
,..?5 


TANNED    LEATHER. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  tanned  leather,  harness  leather, 
sole   leather,   upper  leather,  and   exhibit  of 
ground  squirrel  skin  gloves,  tanned 

Eberhardt 

^0 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  boots  and  shoes,  California  made  .. 

E.  J.  Wilcox 110 

FARM    PRODUCTS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  sack  wheat !  T.  Scully 

One  sack  barley .lahn  Stanlield 

One  sack  oats I  John  Trimble.. 


Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 
Exhib 


t  flax  seed 

t  side  bacon 

t  salt  pork 

t  smoked  beef 

t  growing  corn 

I  California  made  cigar- 

t  hams 

t  ten  pounds  lard 

t  boned  ham 


Exhibit  one  sack  Sonora  wheat. 


Isaac  Dixon 
Josr-jih  Dclmas. 
.rosoph  Di'Iinas. 
.Joseph  Dclmas. 
Jcvsse  Hf)bs()n  ... 

Max  Schoen 

A.  Mattv 

A.  Mattv 

A.  Malty 


W.  Quinn. 


9r, 

$.=> 

$5 

?.-, 

r^ 

r. 

f^ 

r. 

$10 

$.-. 

$•-. 

Premium 

recommended. 
Premium 

recommondcd. 
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WAGONS    AND    CARRIAGES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Bfist  oxpress  wagon 

Second  bost  express  wagon 

One-horse  open  buggy -. 

Two-horse  opiMi  buggy 

Family  carriage I  ,, 

One-horse  top  buggy j  ^\\-  |-  ^2\  \ 

Two-horse  top  buggy 


J.  C.  Horner 

H.  W.  Ffti)ing 

Johnson  &  Kcardnn. 
Johnson  &  Reardon. 
Haskell  &  Molt 


AV.  T.  Adel. 


$20 


,810 
,810 

,§lo 
,§10 


PRESERVES    AND    JELLIES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  exhibit  of  preserves 

Exhibit  of  jellies 

Second  best  exhibit  of  jellies 

Second  best  exhibit  of  preserves 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Hills 

Mrs.  L.  J.  AVatkins. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Hill- 

J.  M.  Dawson  &  Co. 


Premium. 


..  85 

•  810 

..85 
..?3 


CABINET  WARE. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  exhibit  of  chamber  furniture '  ?-.^^'J."^^ill^i:";;r"*" ' ."ISS 

'.■'.;!'.'.'."..".".'.".!'..85 

Sr> 

$15 


Parlor  furniture i  J-  ^-  Goodwin  &  Co.. 

Easv  chair ']■  l'  ^ood^vin  &  Co., 

rphol^tery J-  |  •  ^""dw.n  &  Co. 

r.  Ki.w.t    tv-nro 1   J.  I  •   (^OodwUl  &   Co., 


Cabinet  ware 
Spring  bed ..  -. 


J.  J.  Hattabaugh. 


SPECIAL    AND    DISCRETIONARY. 


Article. 


Best  collection  of  hair  work 

i^L'Cond  best  collection  of  hair  work 

Automatic  clothes  reel. 

California  chemical  paint 

Bird  ea;^e 

Curio-ilies 

IMecee  wool  ■_ 

Fountain,  iron  settee,  and  ehair 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Habeoek  lire  extinguishers ^ 

Jlu.-tio  windiw  >hade> ^  A, 

Cali.oiuia  .-null". ^ 

Ten  a  col  la  work ,  1- 

liiiglM  Union  .safety  lamp L  '-•:'",''''''••■■; 

Grand  Excelsior  American  chart Mr.s.  b.  L.  Maston. 


L.J.  Duparque 81^ 

Mrs.  Deniar Diploma. 

J.  Brizec Hon.  mention. 

Diploma. 

Paul  Lotz Premium. 

S.  Tonncr Hon.  mi-ntion. 

b".  F.  Watkins Premium. 

Keeler,  Hines  &  Thom- 
as Co Prem.  recom'd. 

Dipl'a  recom'd. 

k.  Pomeroy Hon.  mention. 

G.  Monteverde I  Dipl'a  recom'd. 


T.  C.  Natival. 


Dipl'a  recom'd. 
Di|)l'a  recom'd. 
Diploma. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THE  STOCK  GROUNDS. 


Thoroughbred  horses. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

upwards i  Ironclad 

Sacking  colt 1  Rob't.  Wooding. 

Mare,  ihiee  years  old  and  up- 
wards   ,  Alpha 

Mare,  two  years  old I  Fannie 

Mare,  one  year  old No  name 

bucking  til ly..-. I  Bay  lilly 

J^'avuiies. 

Best  stallion  with  family  of  six 
or  more  colts |  Ethan  Allen,  Jr... 

Horses  for  all  purposes. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

upwards j  British  Champion. 

Stallion,  two  years  old ,  Juslice 

Stallion,  one  3'car  old Abdullah,  .Ir 

Suckling  colt Clarence  Knig 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

upwards 1  Mary  Jane 

Mare,  two  years  old Edith 

One  year  oid  tilly Kale  Singer 

Sucking  tilly ^'*y  ^^'^ 


Boadsters. 
Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and 


G.M.Patchen,  Jr, 
Orphan  Boy 


over 

Stallion,  two  years  old 

Stallion,  three  years  old ]  Gib  G.-orge.. 

Best  mare,  tour  years  old ]  Lady  Lightloot 

Mare,  three  years  old \  Kannie  Allen.... 

Mambrino 


R.  T.  O'Hanlon $20 


Win.  H.  Hall...., 
R.  T.  O'Hanlon. 
John  Hall 


Wm.  Hamilton. 


,  ?10 
,910 


,$50 


C.  J.  Buckland S.'^O 

Wm.  Hamilton I $-0 

Robert  Welch *10 


Ale.v.  Anderson. 

G.  K.  Hostetter.. 
Wm.  Hamilton.. 

John  Rhode 

Wm.  Boots 


$10 

,110 
,$'J0 
.$15 
.$10 


Wm.  Mathews $30 

Wm.  H.  Hall To  bo  fixed 

Win.  Mathews $20 

T.  W.  Savage $-*0 

W.  HamilU.n $15 

—  Carr Spec.  pr.  rec. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Animal. 


California  draft  horses. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
uinvnrds  

Stallion,  two  j^ears  old 

Stallion,  one  year  old 

Jiest  mare,  three  years  old  and 
upwards 

3raro,  two  3'ears  old 

3Iarc,  one  3'ear  old 

Pair  of  draft  horses,  in  harness... 

Imported  draft  stallion,  three 
years  old  and  over 


Name. 


Exhibitor 


Suffolk 

Stonew'llJack.«on, 
Fred.  Douglas 


Carriage  horses. 

Best  span  of  carriage  horses, 
owned  and  used  as  such  by 
one  man 

Single  buggy  horse 


Jennie./ 

Jennie  Robinson.. 

Dolly 

Peggy  and  Maggy 

Capt.  Tomson 


Premium. 


Sfassey  Thomas. 

•Tames  Duim 

Thomas  Blake  ... 


J.  P.  Dudley 

Thomas  Blake 

Truman  Andrews. 
W.  M.  Boots 


Thomas  Blake 


.«;io 

.  S20 

.  ?I0 
,  ?20 

?30 


Bob  and  Henry....    Ben.  Fish  

George John  Q.  Pearl... 

Geo.  Washington.   John  Barrv 

General  Jackson... |  John  Barry 


Belmont  Patchen.. 

Billy  Mathews 

Frank  Malone 

Standard 


Graded  horses. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old , 

Stallion,  two  years  old 

Stallion,  one  year  old 

Colt,  under  one  year 

Mare,  four  years  and  over,  with 

colt 

Mare,  two  years  old,  with  colt.... 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion,  of  any  breed  or 

«ff^--; •• • Geo.  M.  Patchen.. 

JVlare,  ol  any  breed  or  age Victress 


Victress 

Santa  Clara. 


$20 

$10 

•  Special  rec. 
.Special  rec. 


Saddle  ho7'ses. 


Best  saddle  horse 

Mules. 

Best  pair  of  mules,  owned  by 

one  man 

Yearling " 


Geo.  31.  "Williamson 8.S0 

M.  Schallenberger $20 

Wm.  Hamilton \ §io 

Wm.  Hamilton §10 


51.  Schallenberger. 
Wm.  Hamilton 


Wm.  Mathews 

M.  Schallenberger. 


,$20 
$10 


Louisa  Johnson. 


Fannio  and  Puss. 
Jennie 


Durham  cattle. 

Bo-t   Durham   bull,  four   years 

old  and  upward.s 

Diirhaiii  btiil,  throe  years  old , 

Durham  bull,  two  years  old 


.$20 


C.  H.  Worthington Special  rec 


E.  L.  Bradley 

C.  H.  AV'oitliington 


$10 


Glencoe i  Colonel  Younger. 

^(*mco C,iiT&    Cliapiiian. 

Tempost_^ i  Wm.  U.  Hail 


Durham  |'ull.  one  year  old ,  Emmet  Third •  Wm.   Quinn. 

Dmlirim  bull  ea  f  of  187.'$ Mark   Hnta-inc       '  r-      ^  f^4.  " 

i,,,,.i, ,,  ,.  i^io.... niurK  nopKms....    Colonel   louneer. 

J'urham  euw,  lour  years  old  and  ^.v^unj-ci 


$.30 

$20 

$!.-> 

$10 

$10 

$20 

$ir. 

$15 

,  $10 

Chapman | $10 


i 
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Animal. 


Devons. 

Best  Devon  bull,  three  years  old 
and  upwards 

Aldeiiieys. 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 
upwards 

Bull,  two  years  old 

Bull,  one  year  old 

Bull  calf  of  1873 

Cow,  three  years  old  and  up- 
wards  

Cow,  two  years  old 

Holsteins. 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 

upwards , 

Calf  of  1873 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull,  of  any  breed  or  age.... 

Cow,  of  any  breed  or  age 

Dairj'  cow 

Beef  cattle. 

Best  pair  of  beef  cattle 


Graded  cattle. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 

upwards 

Cow,  two  years  old , 

Cow,  one  year  old ■ 

Calf  of  1873 

Bull,  one  year  old 

Herd  of  ca  itle. 

Best  herd  of  cattle  of  any  one 
breed,  not  less  than  six  head, 
owned  by  one  person 


Devonshire  Billy. 


Brian  Boru 

Prince  John 

Yankee  Doodle... 
Prince  Arthur.... 

Princess  Royal ... 
Princess  Louise... 


Oppideos  Eighth. 
Fritz  

Old  Sam 

Lady  Solway 

Hannah 

Duke  Bernard  and 
Butler  

Susana 

Fredrika 

Harvest  Queen 

Daisy 

John  Blacow 


Ten  entries- 


Exhibitor. 


Thos.  Blake, 


John  Coonev 

C.  IJ.  Polhomus. 

John  Cooney 

C.  B.  Polhemus. 

C.  B.  Polhemus. 
C.  B.  Polhemus. 


S.  B.  Emerson. 
S.  B.  Emerson. 


Carr  &  Chapman. 
Carr  «fe  Clmpman., 
Wm.  Quiini 


E.  C.  Singletary. 


A.  Underwood. 
Wm.  Quinn...., 
Wm.  Qiiinn.... 
S.  B.  Emerson. 
Chas.  Clark 


Carr&  Chapman. 


Premium. 


,|30 


$15 
.110 
..15 
..15 


$10 

,|10 


$30 
$10 


,130 
.«20 
,115 


110 


$20 

$10 

$10 

$10 

To  be  fixea 


$50 


CASHMERE  OR  ANGORA  GOATS. 


Animal. 


Best  thoroughbred  buck,  Cali- 
fornia raised 

Thoroughbred  ewe,  California 
raised. 

Herd  of  ten  graded  goats 


Name. 


Prince.... 
Empress . 


73_(««rl) 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Lewis  &  McCracken. 

Lewis  &  McCracken. 
Lewis  &  McCracken, 


$10 

$10 
$10 
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SHEEP. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  Spanish  merino  ram 

Best  Spanish  merino  ewe 

Pen  of  not  less  than   live  ewe 
lambs 


Big  Leg- 
Fanny.... 


French  menno  and  Silesian. 


Big  Ben. 


Best  ram. 

Best  ewe ,  Luo3'. 

Three  ram  lambs I  Tom,   Dick,    and 

Harry 

Pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewe 
lambs 

Cotswolds. 

Best  ram 

Best  ewe 

Pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewe 
lambs 

Leicestershire. 

Best  ram 

Best  ewe 

Pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewe 
lambs 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  ram  for  all  purposes. 
Best  ewe  for  all  purposes. 


Gamester. 
Beauty .... 


Severance  &  Peet. 
B.  F.  Watkins 


B.  F.  Watkins. 


Robt.  Blacow. 
Kobt.  Blacow. 

Eobt.  Blacow. 

Robt.  Blacow. 


§10 
§10 

§10 


§10 
§10 

§10 

§10 


Lewis  &  McCracken, 
B.  Brvant 


.Sp'l  pre.  rec. 
§10 


Lewis  &  McCracken, 


Lewis  &  McCracken. 
Lewis  &  McCracken, 

Lewis  &  McCracken. 


Robt.  Blacow 

Severance  &  Peet. 


§10 


§10 
§10 

§10 


§20 
§15 


SWINE. 


Animal. 

Name. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  boar  of  any  breed 

Pete 

Sallie 

John  Q.  Pearl 

gio 

Best  sow  of  any  breed 

Chas.  Clark 

§10 

Best  pair  of  pigs  of  any  breed.... 

S5 

Some  of  the  articles  exhibited  deserve  more  thau  a  passing  mention. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 


PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

Mr.  John  Eock  exhibited  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  plants  and 
shrubs  and  cut  flowers,  among  which  were  many  rare  specimens,  which 
this  gentleman  has  secured  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  Mr.  O'Don- 
nel  also  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  florist,  by  a  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  but  as  he  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  society,  these  were  not  entered  for  a  premium.     Dr.  Saxe,  of  Santa 
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Clara,  also  made  up  a  fine  floral  display,  while  the  cut  flowers  and  ferns 
of  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  the  large  variety  of  dahlias  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fox, 
excited  universal  admiration. 

SADDLERY  AND    HARNESS  WORK. 

The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  line  were  Messrs.  Messing  and  Stern, 
both  of  San  Jose.  The  display  of  both  these  gentlemen  was  largo,  and 
the  work  perfect. 

tanned    LEATHER. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  this  department  was  Mr.  Ebcrhardt,  of  Santa 
Clara.  He  exhibited  all  descriptions  of  tanned  leather,  robes,  etc.  The 
work  of  this  gentleman  is  so  widely  known  throughout  the  State,  and  bo 
universally  admired,  that  a  minute  description  is  unnecessary. 

DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 

In  this  department,  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills  displayed  a  large  num- 
ber and  variety  of  blankets,  flannels,  and  cassimeres,  many  of  which 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  late  State  Fair.  Mr.  John  Buckley,  also  of 
San  Jose,  displayed  several  pieces  of  home-made  carpet  from  his  looms 
in  this  city.  Under  this  head  might  also  be  noticed  the  hermetically 
sealed  goods  of  J.  M.  Dawson  &  Co.,  of  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Cannery, 
an  institution  but  lately  started  in  this  city,  but  now  under  most  suc- 
cessful operation.  Also,  the  exhibition  of  pottery  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Steiger,  of  this  city;  the  horseshoes  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray &  McQuade;  the  brass  fittings,  etc.,  from  the  San  Jose  Foundry; 
together  with  specimens  of  cocoons,  silk  thread,  raw  silk,  etc.,  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Higginbothan,  also  of  this  city. 

NEEDLE    AND    FANCY   WORK. 

In  this  department  the  entries  were  numerous  and  varied.  Among 
them  were  specially  noticeable  three  pieces  of  elaborate  tatting,  a  suit 
of  child's  clothes,  and  various  articles  of  silk  and  cambric  embroidery, 
crochet,  worsted  and  chenille  work,  by  Miss  McChain;  silk  embroidery, 
by  Mrs'  Lineberg;  embroidered  carriage  robe,  by  Mrs.  Bray;  a  fancy 
toilet  set  in  cambric  embroidery,  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Post;  and  silk  em- 
broidery,  by  Mrs.  II.  G.  Hamilton. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

The  display  in  this  department  was  much  larger  and  in  every  way 
better  thun  at  any  previous  exhibition.  Among  them  were  some  half- 
dozen' different  entries  of  wheat,  each  specimen  weighing  about  sixtj- 
ei^ht  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Jesse  Hobson  showed  some  corn  stalks 
fourteen  feet  hiirh.  Mr.  A.  Y.  Easterly  exhibited  several  specimens  of 
Fresno  County '^cotton.  The  diff-erent  collections  of  vegetables  were 
such  as  to  excite  the  pride  of  our  people  here,  boih  in  variety  and 
quality.  A  magnificent  display  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Scrivani,  Capelli  &  Co. 
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butter  and  cheese. 

In  this  line,  the  display  was  not  so  ]a,Tfre  as  the  society  had  reason  to 
expect.  Only  two  entries  of  cheese  were  made,  and  those  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  IJea  and  Isaac  Dixon.  The  cxliibitors  of  butter  were  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Poineroy,  P.  Rcardan,  Mrs.  Walking,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  Mrs.  Lee. 
These  ladies  are  the  model  housewives  of  our  count}',  and  each  year 
the  society  is  indebted  to  them  for  numerous  entries  of  the  products  of 
their  skill  in  the  way  of  bread,  butter,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 

GRAPES    AND   WINE. 

In  this  department,  there  were  represented  Mr.  P.  M.  Ilarwood,  of  the 
Lone  Hill  Vineyard,  Mr.  Chas.  Lefranc,  of  the  Almadcn  Vine3'ard,  and 
Mr.  S.  P.  Stockton.  The  display,  this  year,  was  more  with  a  view  to 
quality  than  quantity,  and  the  opinion  of  the  society  is,  that  the  varie- 
ties of  grapes  on  exhibition  this  season  was  far  superior  to  that  at  any 
previous  exhibition. 

FRUITS   AND    NUTS. 

All  the  display's  in  this  department  showed  an  improvement  on  those 
at  previous  exhibitions,  and  the  society  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Premiums  for  the  statement  of  which  is  best.  Here  also  was 
indicated  a  disposition  not  to  run  so  much  to  quantity  as  to  variet}'  and 
quality.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  fruit  growing  in  this 
valley  had  about  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra,  but  each  succeeding  year 
has  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  quality  and  variety,  and  our  growers 
are  but  just  at  the  threshold  of  their  experiments.  Among  the  many 
articles  exhibited,  we  notice  some  quinces  displayed  by  Mrs.  Jos.  Lee, 
each  one  of  which  measured  eighteen  inches  minimum  circumference, 
and  whose  average  weight  was  two  i)ounds  four  ounces  each.  It  is, 
probabl}^  well  enough  in  this  connection,  to  call  attention  to  the  display 
of  sixteen  varieties  of  dried  fruit,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Gould,  of  Santa  Clara. 
This  is  the  same  exhibit  which  was  exposed  at  the  late  State  Fair,  and 
excited  so  much  admiration. 

JJISCELLANEOUS. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  the  society  to  mention  spe- 
ciall}^  every  entry  to  the  i^avilion,  and  we  therefore  refer  your  honor- 
able Board,  for  detailed  intbrmation,  to  the  list  of  entries  and  award  of 
premiums,  merely  saying  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
society,  as  showing  the  progress  of  our  county  during  the  past  year, 
in  the  different  lines  of  industry  which  they  represented. 

THE    STOCK    YARDS. 

The  entries  of  stock  were  far  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous 
Fair;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  with  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
society  could  prepare  the  additional  stalls  required  by  the  demands  of 
the  exhibitors. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  the  animals  were  of  the  finest  quality,  showing 
their  blood  prominently.     Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Alameda  County,  exhibited 
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his  fine  thoroughbred  stallion,  "Ironclad,"  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
of  his  spU'iidid  thoroughbred  mures  and  colts,  all  of  which,  for  sym- 
metry and  action,  give  evidence  of  tlic  knowledge  and  good  judgm'ent 
of  Mr.  Hall,  and  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  hreoders  of  first- 
class  horses.  Wm.  Hamilton's  stallion,  "  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.,"  with  six  of 
his  colts,  and  W.  A.  Mathews'  stallion,  "  Geo.  M.  Putclien,  Jr.."  with  a 
family  of  six  colts,  were  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  thia 
branch  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  lino  of  "  horses  for  all  purposes," 
there  were  twenty-one  entries  (^among  them  Wm.  A.  Mathews'  cele- 
brated stalUion,  "  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr."),  showing  the  interest  which  is 
growing  in  this  department  of  stock  raising. 

DURHAM   cattle. 

In  this  department  the  contest  for  the  society's  premium  was  specially 
spirited,  there  being  nine  entries  of  bulls  and  twent^'-three  of  cows  and 
heifers.  A  reference  to  the  lists  will  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
competitors  and  the  successful  exhibitors. 

ALDERNEYS. 

Four  entries  of  bulls  were  made  in  this  department,  and  of  cows  two, 
the  latter  being  by  C.  B.  Polhemus.  The  people  of  this  locality  have  a 
penchant  for  Hurhams,  and  Alderneys  are  but  little  bred. 

ANGORA   GOATS. 

The  only  entries  in  this  department  were  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Mc- 
Cracken.  Their  herd  is  very  choice,  and  the  gentlemen  themselves 
enthusiasts  in  this  line.  They  are  constantly  adding  to  and  improving 
their  herd  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  render  the  breeding  of  Angoras 
general  in  this  county.  They  also  had  the  only  herd  of  Cotswold  sheep 
on  exhibition. 

MERINOS. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Watkins,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Eobert  Blacow,  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  merinos.  The  department,  however,  was  well  repre- 
sented, both  in  number  and  quality,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
such  a  display  anywhere  in  the  State.  In  fact,  the  exhibition  of  stock 
in  all  its  departments  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  society,  showing, 
as  it  did,  not  only  a  present  excellence,  but  a  steady  improvement  and 
growing  interest  "'ever  since  the  first  public  exhibition  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  our  organization. 

VARIOUS   MATTERS. 

Since  our  last  annual  report,  the  society  has  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  beautifying  and  improving  their  grounds  on  the  Alameda,  and 
in  time  hope  to  make  them  the  most  convenient  and  attractive  ot  any 
in  the  State.  Not  having  the  funds  with  which  to  erect  now  bud<iing8, 
their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  repairing  and  renovating  the  old 
ones,  and  laying  out  and  decorating  the  grounds  of  the  Park.  Hitherto 
they  have  had  to  depend  on  rented  apartments  in  the  city  tor  opportu- 
nities to  display  their  Pavilion    articles.      This    has  entailed   a   large 
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expense  annually,  but  the  societ}^  hope,  with  duo  economy  and  proper 
mivnagcment,  soon  to  own  its  Pavilion.  Heretofore  there  has  been  con- 
8ideral)le  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  man}'  of  the  people  against 
what  they  termed  "agricultural  horse  races,"  and  this  prejudice  has  had 
its  eftect  on  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  society,  previous  to  every  annual 
exhibition.  At  the  late  Fair,  however,  the  vast  multituiles  which  at- 
tended the  daily  trials  of  speed,  proved  that  this  feeling  was  only  a 
prejudice  and  was  fast  wearing  out.  The  society  hopes  that  at  their 
next  exhibition  it  will  have  the  heart}'  cooperation  of  all  classes  of 
people  in  the  work  of  productive  improvement  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

D.    J.   PORTER, 
Secretary  S.  C.  V.  A.  Society. 
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Tlie   San   Joaquin  Valley   Agricultural    Society 


THE    YEAR   1873. 


OFFICEES    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 

CALEB    DOKSEY Stanislaus  County. 

FIRST   VICE  PRESIDENT. 

J.  K.  "W.  HITCHCOCK San  Joaquin  County. 

SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  H.  O'BEIEN Stockton. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  T.  COMPTON Stockton. 

TREASURER. 

Y.  S.  HINDS Stockton. 

DIRECTORS. 

C.  E.  NEEDHAM San  Joaquin  County. 

KOBERT  McHENRY San  Joaquin  County. 


REPORT. 


To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Agricultural  Society,  as  required  by  law,  respectfully  submit  the  an- 
nexed report  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  including  a  list  of  the  articles  exhibited  and 
premiums  awarded,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year,  and  the  objects  for  which  such  expenditures  have  been  made.  In 
regard  to  "  new  industries  inaugurated  and  new  products  produced," 
they  have  nothing  to  report  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  in  their 
report  for  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  financial  statement  hereto  annexed, 
that  the  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  dollars  and  seventeen  cents. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Fair,  on  the  whole,  was  a  decided 
success,  as  regards  the  entire  satisfaction  and  pleasure  it  afforded  to 
visitors,  as  well  as  exhibitors.  On  no  former  occasion  has  greater 
interest  been  manifested.  The  exhibition  of  improved  stock  at  the 
Fair  grounds  has  never  heretofore  been  equaled.  Too  much  cannot  bo 
said  in  compliment  to  the  ladies,  for  the  spirit  manifested  by  them  in 
bringing  forward  the  products  of  their  own  fair  hands,  for  generous 
and  friendly  competition,  the  display  of  which  rendered  the  Hall  a  jdace 
of  beauty  and  attraction.  The  managers  take  this  opportunity  of 
tendering  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  others,  fur  valu- 
able and  efficient  services  kindly  rendered  by  them  gratuitously  during 
the  time  of  the  Fair,  and  to  those  citizens  who  so  generously  assisted  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Hall,  by  the  loan  of  pictures,  flags,  and  other 
articles. 

liespectfulh''  submitted. 

^  CALEB    DORSET,  President. 

H.  T.  CoMPTON,  Secretary. 
Stockton,  December  1st,  1873. 
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Transactions  op  the 


FINANCIAL. 


Total  receipts  for  1873 

Disbursements. 

Amount  premiums  paid 

Amount  purses  to  races 

Amount   paid  premiums  1872,  and  current 

expenses  of  1873 

Amount  cash  on  hand 


81,688 

23 

2,750  00 

5,080 

13 

197 

17 

89,715 

53 

89,715  53 


89,715  53 


The  notes  of  society  negotiated  at  Bank  of  Stockton  and  entered  in 
the  receipts,  amounting,  with  interest,  to  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollars  and  thirty-two  cents,  was  paid  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT— LIVE     STOCK. 


CLASS  I.— CATTLE. 


Animal. 


Durhams. 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 
upward  (none  on  exhibition 
for  competition) 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards   


Second  best  bull,  one  year  old- 


Best  calf. 

Best  bull.... 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 
upwards 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards   

Best  heifer,  one  year  old  and 
upwards 

Best  bull,  four  years  old 

Best  bull,  two  years  old 


Name. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Monkey  John W.  L.  Overhiser Spec,  notice. 


Fourth  Turk  of 
Oakhome 

Fourth  Duke  of 
Yuba 

Grand  Turk  of 
Uakhoiue 

Paragon 


Rosette  Second 

Flora  Temple  6th. 


Snowdrop 

Jesse ~-. 

Starlight 


Graded  Cattle. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 
upwards 


Dolly  Varden. 


Hei-ds. 

For  exhibit  of  a  splendid  herd 
of  graded  cattle,  scarcely  to 
be  dL-tingui^hed,  by  the  best 
judges,  from  thoroughbreds 

Best  of  thoroughbred  Durhams 
in  the  district 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  thoroughbred  bull- 
Best  thoroughbred  cow.. 
Best  milch  cow 


Dandy  Jim 

Sj)MgllllV  

Flora  Temple  4th. 


W.  L.  Overhiser flO 

L.  U.  Shippee 15 

W.  L.  Overhiser Framed  Dip. 

E.  S.Holden Spec'l  prem. 

W.  L.  Overhiser 115 

W.  L.  Overhiser flO 

r:.  S.  Holden | .•••6 

'i.  U- Sliipix't' |Spec'l  notice. 

L.  U.  Shippee Spec'l  notice. 


M.  Neff.. 


.45 


n:Rrk's  Clark 

"W.  L.  Overhiser. 


Spec'l  prem. 
115 


Vernon  &  Flii  t... 
Colonel  Younp.r. 
W.  L.  Overhiser. 


fir, 

110 
•10 
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CLASS  II— THOROUGHBKED  HORSES. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and 

upwards 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and 

upwards 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and 

upwards 

Best  mare,  four  years   old  and 

upwards 

Second  best  mare 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

upwards 

Best  mare,  two  j^ears  old  and 

upwards 

Best  sucking  colt 

[As  Chairman  oC  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  say  that  the  exhibition 
in  this  class,  as  a  whole,  was  one 
that  does  honor  to  the  owners  of 
the  stock  so  exhibited. 

J.  B.  HINKLE.] 


Specter 

Firetail 

Morphene 

Carrie  Miller.... 
Farmer's  Maid 

Susie  Shepherd 

Dolly  Varden., 
Eva 


Dorsey  &  Ewing. 
N.  W.  Eandall... 
James  Satterlee... 


N.  W.  Eandall . 
D.  Potter 


•  830 
.§15 

.§10 


§25 

Fr.  diploma. 


Charles  Blood. 


Andrew  "Wolf... 
James  Satterlee. 


.§20 

.§15 
..§5 


CLASS  III-ROADSTEES. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

upwards 

Second  best  stallion 

Best  three-year-old  and  upwards 

Second  be.«t  throc-j^ear-old 

Best  two-year-old  and  upwards.. 

Second  best  two-year-old  and 
upwards 

Best  one-yeai»-old  and  upwards... 

Second  best  one-year-old  and 
upwards 

Best  sucking  colt 

Second  best  sucking  colt 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  up- 
wards.. , 

Second  be.st  mare,  four  years  old 
and  upwards 

Best  three-year-old  and  upwards 

Second  best  three-year-old  and 
upwards 

Best  two-year-old  and  upwards.. 

Second  best  two-year-old  and 
upwards 

Best  one-year-old  and  upwards... 

Second  best  onG-year-olu 

Best  sucking  colt 

Second  best  sucking  colt 


Captain  Moss 

Morgan  Eattler.. 
Grattan's    Black 

hawk 

Punch 

Barney  Horn 

Lycurgus 

Captain  Lewis.... 

General ».. 

Little  Mack 

Soldier  Boy 

Jennie  Lind 

Black  Bess 

Mandie 

Blonde 

Flora  Hill 

Kate  Kelly 

Nellie  Manning.. 

i\.t L 

Lady  Sisson 

Gazelle 


J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock 
W.  E.  Morris 


§20 

Fr.  diploma. 


Dr.  C.  Grattan. 
Charles  Braid... 
Charles  Sisson. 


§25 

Fr.    diploma. 
§10 


J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock. 
Andrew  Wolf 


Fr.  diploma. 
§5 


"William  Murray. 

Andrew  Wolf 

E.  S.  Johnson 


C.  E.  Needham. 


Andrew  Wolf... 
C.  A.  McCloud., 


Fr.  diploma. 

§5 

Fr.  diploma. 

§20 

Fr.  diploma. 
§15 


J.  A.  McCloud.. 
C.  E.  Needham. 


Fr.  diploma. 
§10 


Charles  Sisson. 

F.  S.  Hinds 

J.  A.  McCloud. 
Andrew  Wolf.. 
F.  S.  Hinds 


Fr.  diploma. 

§5 

Fr.  diploma. 


Fr.  diploma. 
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Animal. 

Name. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  stallion  for  all  purposes 

John  Miller 

Beardsley  &  Fee 

Williiuii  Murray 

.1.  A.  Mr(,'l..ud 

William  Millur 

William  Miller 

120 

«15 

810 

?10 

«5 

Best  mare  for  all  purposes 

Nellie  Brown 

Capitola  and  Mate. 

Sam  and  Nell 

Pete 

Carr's  Membrino.. 

Best  span  of  roadsters 

Best  spun  of  carriage  horses 

Sweepstakes. 
Best  stallion 

Best  mare .^ 

Andrew  Wcilf               i                      ^'^ 

CLASS  VI. 


Animal. 

Name. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  span  of  mules 

W.  L.  Overhiser 

$10 

CLASS  VII-SHEEP. 


Animal. 


Spanish  Merino. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over. 
Best  ram,  one  year  old  and  under 

two 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  pen  of  seven  ewes,  two  years 

old  and  over 

Best  pen  of  seven  ewes,  one  year 

old  and  under 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  iambs 

Best  ram  and  live  of  his  lambs  ... 

One  two-year-old  ewe  and  one 
ram  lamb 


Name. 


Golden  Fleece 

Colonel  Ellsworth, 


Golden  Fleece  and 
five  lambs 


Southdowns. 


Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over.    Tom., 
Best  ram,  one  year  old  and  under 

two John. 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  pen  of  live  ewes,  two  years  | 

old  and  over 

Best  pen  of  live  ewes,  one  year 

old  and  under  two 

Best  !■  ri  of  five  ewe  lambs 

Best  ram  aud  five  of  his  lambs...   Tom. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


C.  C.  Baker :.l flO 


L.  U.  Shippco. 
C.  C.  Baker 


.910 
...15 


L.  TJ.Shippee !  $10 


L.  U.  Shippec. 
C.  C.  Baker.... 


C.  C.  Baker. 
J.  Sarles 


Shippeo  &  Ashley. 


Shippec  & 
'^'lijipec  ic 


Ashley.. 
A.-^hiey.. 


Shi 

Shippeo  «S!  Ashley.. 


lippoo  «fe 
lipia-e  A 
lippee  «5c 


A.shloy.. 
A.^hley.. 
Abhloy.. 


.$10 
...$5 


.$15 


Special    pre- 
mium rue. 


.$10 


.♦10 


.$10 


45 

»6 

.115 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS  VII-SHEEP— Continued. 


Animal. 

Name. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Cotswolcls,  graded. 
Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over. 

Stockton  

Shippee  &  Ashley 

85 

Best  pen  of  ewes,  two  years  old 
and  over 

St 

Merino,  graded. 

Best  pen  of  ewes,  two  years  old 
and  over 

W  D  Ashley  ... 

S5 

Five  ram   lambs,   graded   with 
Spanish  merino 

J     SqpIoo 

Special    pre- 
mium rec. 

810 

Sweepstakes. 
Best  buck 

Colonel  Ellsworth.!  L.  U.  Shippee 

C  C   Baker 

Best  ewe 

! 

CLASS  VIII— GOATS. 


Animal. 

Name. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  Cashmere  buck 

Toby  

Landrum  &  Kopers... 

fio 

Best  ewe 

Nellie 

CLASS  IX— SWINE. 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  Suffolk  sow  and  four  pigs 

William  M.  Baggs 

85 

Best  sow 

sts 

Best  boar  (Emperor) 

Andrew  A\  olf- 

vo 

Best  sow  (Empress) 

Andrew  Wolf 

S^ 

Best  sow  and  pigs  (p:nipross) 

A.  Wolf. 

85 

Ten  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs 

K.  M.  Sparks 

.Special  prem.  rec. 

Sweepstakes. 
Best  Berkshire  boar 

■R     M     S7«rta 

Best  Berkshire  sow K.  M.  Sparks  ."......!! 

Ji'i 
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Animal. 


Best  Polands  of  any  color 

Best  silver  Polands 

Best  half  Polands 

Best  Dominique  fowls 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  white  Cochins A.  G 


John  E.  Moore I-"* 

A.  G.  Brown |5 

P.  T.  Brown $5 

J.  C.  Gage ?5 


Brown 


$5 


Best  dark  Bramahs. 

Best  light  Bramahs 

Good  exhibit  of  light  Bramahs 

Good  exhibit  of  light  Bramahs 

Best  Partridge  Cochins 

Best  bull"  Cochins 

Best  white  Leghorns 

Black  Polands,  with  silver  topknots- 
Best  exhibit  of  mixed  Poiands 

Best  Houdans 

Two  coops  of  Bantams 

Best  silver  Hamburgs ■ 

Best  bronze  turkeys 

Best  exhibit  of  rabbits 

Greatest  variety  of  rabbits 


E.  B,  Smith I *5 

W.  H.  Groves | $5 

W.  H.  Van  Vlear ...Spec.  pn^m.  rec. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holden '...Spec.  prcm.  reo. 

—  es 

«5 

«5 

..Spec.  prem.  rec. 
..Spec.  prem.  rec. 

$5 

Kec.  fav.  men. 

$6 

83 

..  Prem.  awarded. 
,..  Prem.  awarded. 


William  M.  Plickman. 

A.  G.  Brown 

Mrs.  Pv.  S.  Bates 

Frank  West 

P.  T.  Brown 

P.  T.  Brown 

W.  H.  Van  Vlear 

P.  T.  Brown 

E.  S.  Holden 

William  M.  Baggs 

Willie  F.  Holden 


SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  sample  hop?. V'"V"i 

Sample  of  Canada  oats,  one  bushel 

This  exhibit  was  the  product  ot  one 
quart  of  seed  sent  from  the  National 
X)epartment  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment,  and  was 
sown  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  the 
gardener,  on  the  asylum  grounds. 


James  Putnam . 
Insane  Asylum. 


.110 
...»5 
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Transactions  op  th« 
CLASS   II-VEGETABLES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Messrs.  Hale  &  Co.  make  a  very  fine 
display  of  market  vegetables,  not 
entered  for  competition 

The  Insane  Asylum  makes  a  very  fine 
display,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  This  is  the  only  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  raised  on  one 
place,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  the 
gardener,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  society  for  his  exhibit 

Mr.  James  Putnam  exhibits  three  wa- 
termelons of  mammoth  size,  the 
largest  and  finest  probably  ever 
shown  in  Stockton 

Mr.  Gio  Gassolo  exhibits  a  sample  of 
onions,  but  not  of  such  quality  as  to 
merit  a  premium 


CLASS   III— WINES,   ETC. 


Article. 


Best  "White  wine,  vintage  of  1870 

Best  White  wine,  vintage  of  1871 

Best  White  wine,  vintage  of  1872 

Best  Port  wine,  vintage  of  1870 

Best  Port  wine,  vintage  of  1871 

Best  Port  wine,  vintage  of  1872 

Best  Angelica  wine,  vintage  of  1871.... 
Best  Angelica  wine,  vintage  of  1872.... 

Best  Madeira  wine,  vintage  of  1869 

Best  Sherry  wine,  vintage  of  1867 , 

The  Sherry  is  the  best  wine  we  have 
tasted  in  Call  lorn  ia  of  native  wines. 

Best  Red  wine,  vintage  of  1871 , 

Best  Red  wine,  vintage  of  1872 , 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  of  1870 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  of  1871 , 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  of  1872 


Exhibitor. 


George  West. 

C.  Detton 

C.  Detton , 

George  West. 
George  West. 
George  West . 
George  West . 
George  West. 
George  West., 
George  West. 


George  West. 
George  West. 
George  West. 
George  West. 
George  West. 


Premium. 


45 
•  95 


.§5 


.!^5 

..§5 
,.§5 
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CLASS    IV-APPLES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  collection  of  apples   in  this  dis 

triet 

Second  best  collection  of  apples 

Best  five  varieties 

Pears. 

Best  collection  of  pears 

Second  best  collection  of  pears 

Best  live  varieties  of  pears 

Best  three  varieties  of  pears 


.Joseph  Putnam 

James  A.  Goodwin., 
Peter  N.  Young 


George  West 

P.  N.  Young  .... 
Joseph  Putnam. 
George  West 


..$15 
..»10 
...«5 


.$10 

...$3 
...$2 


FRUIT. 


Article. 


Neclannei. 

Best  six  specimens  nectarines 

Peaches. 

Best  peaches 

Quinces. 

Best  twelve  specimens  quinces 

Second  best  quinces 

Figs. 

Best  figs 

Pomegranates. 

Best  six  specimens  pomegranates 

Grapes. 

Best  collection 

Second  best  collection 

Third  best  collection 

Best  five  varieties 

Second  best  five  varieties 

Best  single  variety 

Dried  fruit. 

Best  dried  apples 

Best  dried  Mgs 

Second   best  dried  figs 

Best  raisins 


Exhibitor. 


James  A.Goodwin. 


James  A.  Goodwin. 


P.  N.  Young.. 
Uriah  Martm. 


P.  N.  Young. 


Dr.  R.  K.  Reid. 


James  A.  Goodwin. 

Geo.   West 

P.  N.  Young 

Jos.  Putnum 

D.  A.   Loiirned ....,,, 
J.  A,  Goodwin 


Premium. 


W.  D,  Ashley 

Kddio  Sedgwick 

P.  N.  Young 

Uriah  Martin 


.?2 


.15 


.$3 
.$2 


M 


$3 


.11.5 

..$10 

...*.n 
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Transactions  of  tue 


FRUIT— Continued. 


Article. 


Preserved  fruit. 

Best  and  largest  variety  preserves  in 
spirits 

Best  plums 

Best  cherries 

Best   strawberries 

Best  Hungarian  plums 

Green  gages  in  spirits 

Best  grapes  in  spirits 

Best  pears  in  spirits 

Best  peaches  in  spirits 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  preserved 
fruits  and  jellies 

Second  best ,,,.... 

Best  quinces  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  apricots  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  grapes  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  plums  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  crab  apples  preserved  in  sugar..,,.... 

Best  pears  preserved  in  sugar , 

Best  peaches  preserved  in  sugar 


Exhibitor. 


Jellies. 


Best  apricot  jelly 

Best  grape  jelly 

Best  quince  jelly 

Best  crab  ajjple  jelly., 

Best  i^lum  jelly 

Best  currant  jelly 

Best  blackberry  jelly . 


Pickles. 


Mrs 

Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs, 
Mrs, 
Mrs, 
Mrs, 
Mrs, 
Mrs, 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Premium. 


Jos.  Hale $5 

Jos.  Hale $2 

Jos.  Hale I ^'^ 

Jos.  Hale I $2 

W.  H.  Lyons. 

Keid 

K.  S.  Bates  .... 
R.  S.  Bates.... 
R.  S.  Bates  .... 


Jos.  Hale... 
R.  S.  Bates 

Hale 

Hale 

Hale  

Reid 

Reid 

Reid 

Bates 


,  Special  premium. 
,  Special  premium. 
.Special  premium. 
Special  premium, 

^5 

«5 

«3 

«3 

^ 

i:i 

«3 

^i 

*3 


Jos. 

Jos. 

Jos. 

.los. 

Bate.> 

Reid . 

Reid. 


Hale. 
Hale. 
Hale. 
Hale. 


Best  mixed  pickles Mrs.  Hale. 

Best  gerkins  pickles Mrs.  Hale. 

Best  cucumber  pickles '  Mrs.  Hale. 

Best  tomato  pickles !  Mrs.  Hale. 

Best  fig  pickles i  Mrs.  Hale. 

Best  pear  pickles Mrs.  Reid. 

Best  peach  pickles I  Mrs.  Reid. 


.S3 

.83 

.*3 
*3 
•83 


«3 

.83 

.$3 
.83 
.83 


CLASS  V. 


Article. 


Best  collection  of  cut  flowers 
Best  bouquet  of  live  flowers.. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


W.  B.  West, 


.«5 
.85 
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CLASS  VI. 


Article. 


Best  two  loaves  white  bread , 

Best  brown  bread 

Second    best    two   loaves    bread,   by 

misses  under  sixteen  years  old 

Best  bakers'  bread  and  crackers 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid.... 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hale- 


Miss  Pauline  Deidrick. 
Charles  Garrow 


Premium. 


13 
♦3 


$3 

.Framed  diploma. 


CLASS   VII. 


Article. 


Ejfbibltor, 


Premium. 


Best  machine  silk  and  twist 

Remarks  of  committee:  "We  find  a 
tine  assortment  of  machine  silk  in 
quarter  ounce,  one  ounce,  and  half 
ounce  spools;  also,  button-hole  twist, 
in  all  the  new  shades  and  numbers. 
Thej'  also  display  a  fine  assortment 
of  the  raw  material,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice." 


Brown  &  Peabody. 


THIRD     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I-AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


.Special  prem.  rfOoinM. 


Best  display  agricultural  implements...!  MattesonA  Williamson ^15 

Best  header        I  Matteson  &  \\  i ilia rn son *W 

Best  sulky  gang  plow |  MaUoson  &  ^Villi^lU^on.  .flO 

Best  harrow  i  R.  M.  Grewell ••♦■» 

Best  large  cultivator Mattesuo  &  Williamson.^ »{0 

Best  horse  fork I  Matteson&  ^\  ilhamson »IU 

The   above    articles   were  all   manu-  | 

facturt'd  in  the  district.  i  ,.    ^,    ,,      ,       e.  n 

Burdick  hay  cutter ^I-  <-.  Hnwley  &  Cq... 

Mfessrs.  .Jones  &  Hewlett.  L.  M.  Cut-  i 

ling  &  Co.,  and  M.  C.  Hawley  &  • 

Co.,  each  make  a  tine  exhibit  of  ag-  I 

ricultural  implements,  of  Ea.>l«?rn  as 

well  as  California  manufacture,  with  : 

all  the  mod.frn  improvements,  wliich 

reflects   credit  upon  them  as  enter-  [ 

prising  bu>iness  men,  fully  prepared  '' 

to  meet  the  wants  of  the  farming 

community.  ^     »»    /-i  ».•       •.  r^^ 

Churn ,  L.  M.  Cuttmg  &  Co.. 


..Special  prem.  reortni'd. 
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CLASS  II— WHEELWRIGHT  WORK. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


UppI  display'  of  cnrriagos 

Best  two-liorso  carriage 

Best  bugKy 

Best  two-liorse  wagon 

Jones  «fe  Hewlett  exnibit  one  California 
made  wagon  and  two  IJain.-.'  tliimhle 
skein  wagons.  For  a  light,  durable, 
and  clieaj>  wagon,  the  coniniittee 
consider  tlieni  inferior  to  none. 


Henderson  &  Clark 
Henderson  «fc  Clark. 
Henderson  &  Clark. 
W.  P.  Miller 


$10 
...55 


CLASS  III— HARNESS  AND  LEATHER. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  disj)lay  of  leather  manufactured 

$8 

Best  side  sole  leather  

Kiillnian  &  AVagner 

$8 

Best  side  harness  leather 

$8 

Best  side  upper  leather 

Best  half  dozen  calf  skins 

Two  collars 

$8 

Kullnian  &  Wagner 

J.  A.  Andrews 

Framed  diploma. 

Framed  diploma. 

CLASS  IV-MACHINERY  AND  BLACKSMITH  WORK. 


Article. 

E.\hibitor. 

Premium. 

Bept  portable  forge — blower  attached... 

Globe  Iron  Works 

$5 

Best  force  pump 

Globe  Iron  Works 

85 

Best  wooden  jinmj) 

A.  M.  Jewell  «k  Co 

Weister  &  Co 

Special  premium  rec. 

Betts'  Spring  Co 

John  Burns 

Special  premium. 

;85 

Best  display  of  horseshoes 

CLASS  VI— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

One   Haines   piano   and  one    Burdett 
organ,  the  only  instruments  on  ex- 
hibition   

AVilliam  Ki6r<'ki 
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Article. 


Premium. 


Best  display  of  parlor  furniture j  Netz  &  Heinze ' $5 

Best  display  of  upholstery Netz  &  Hoinze 15 

Best  center  table Net/.  &  H(;iiizo ; $5 

Best  lounge '  Not/,  &  H(;in/,e ^' 

Best  display  of  mattresses Netz  &  Heinze \ $-'5 

Display  of  mattresses !  A.  T.  Sliorwood  &  Co...t  Special  pn-minn). 

Folding  cot [  A.  T.  Sherwood  &  Co...j. Hitnf>rahle  mention. 

Old  st^Me  spring  mattress Netz  &  Heinze H()norable  mention. 


CLASS    VII-ROPE. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Exhibit  of  complete  assortment  of  su- 

Tubbs  &  Co 

Special  premium. 

CLASS    VII— FIREARMS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

W  H.  Van  Vlear 

%s 

CLASS    VIII-CHILDREN'S    CLOTHING,    SEWING.  ETC. 


Article. 


Best  home-made  rug 

Best  t)at4;hwork  quilt 

Best  hnnd-mtide  shirt 

Second  best  hand-made  shirt 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  .Io«eph  Hale 

Mrs.  U.  M.  Fanning 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Gage 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKee. 


Premium. 


$3 

.Silver  fruit  bwltet— flO 
18 
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CLASS    VIII-EMBROIDERY, 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  embroidery Mrs.  S,  D.  "\Vnt<>rman 93 

Best  sofa  cushion Miss  Hannnh  Corcoran $3 

Best  embroidered  dre>.s Mrs  L.  M.  Fairbanks...! |3 

Best  display  of  needle  and  fancy  work.i  Mrs.  Franklin  Robinson  ...Silver  tea  pitcher-^15 


CLASS    VII. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Be.«t  display  of  tinware 

'       Tfrair.^    <1;r.1<^Tna 

Best  display  of  stoves 

L.  M.  Hickman " *^   ..  ik 

C.  G.  Ernest  has  also  made  a  fine  dis- 
pliO"  of  copper  ware,  for  stove  trim- 
mings, of  superior  quality,  for  which 
no  premium  has  been  offered.     The 
committee  recommend  a  special  pre- 
mium. 

CLASS   VIII. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  display  of  knitting 

Crochet  work 

■\V«.rst.d  tidy 

Be.-l  waxwork 

Largot  and  best  variety  of  wax  flowers. 

Best  ^peciinen  of  sea  mosses 

Best  feather  flowers 

Best  preserved  natural  flowers 

JJe-t  cone  work 

iicvt  diicd  flowers 

J>»t  artificial  flowers 

Bckt  bead  work 

Hot  filk  embroidery 

lU'-l  tapestry  work 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief. 

Be>t  ottoman  cover  (worsted  embroi- 
dered)    


Mrs.  Charles  Carney ; |5 

Miss  Amelia  Nash $5 

Mrs.  Frank  Stowart Special  premium  rec. 

Miss  Clara  Fanning $5 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Fogg $.S 

Miss  Mary  Allen ^ 

Mrs.  A.  f.  Weber $5 

Miss  A.  A.  Cony $5 

Miss  Louise  Dacklin $8 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hale $3 

Miss  Matilda  E.  Rud-  , 

dick ' $3 

Mrs.  F.  Robinson f3 

Miss  Mary  Allen ^.3 

Miss  Louisa  M .  Garrj' J3 

Mrs.  \Vm.  M.  Hickman  „ ^ 

Mrs.  Jame?  Tatterson  ..i Jo 
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CLA.SS    VIII-MISSES    WORK. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  four  pieces  of  hand   sewing  by 

mi!»8  under  twenty  years  of  age j  Miss  Maud  Inglis,  age 

]      thirteen  y«'ar< 

Best  patchwork  (juilt Miss  Maud  Inglis.. 

Best  .specimen  ot  stocking  darning !  Miss  Bertie  Brush. 


Premium. 


.»5 
.12 


CLASS    X. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Be.st  essay,  '*  How  to  Make  a  Small 

$.■> 

r  arm  ray    

Best  phantom  leaf  work 

15 

CLASS    vin. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  specimen  of  .shell  work ■  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tredway. 

Best  preserved  natural  grasses |  Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Best  specimen  hair  work |  Mrs.  Austin  Speny..... 


•13 
13 


FOURTH     DEPARTMENT. 


rrOR    THE    ENCOURAGEMENT   OF    THE    YOUNG    PEOPLE.) 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  animal  drawing  fcrayon) Miss  \  irginia  Lvons... 

Best  landscape  drawing  (crayon) •  Miss  L«juisa  rrahorn... 

Best  animal  dniwing(t>«ncil) |  Ma«U-r  <»xl.-y   Miller... 

Best  land.-cap«  drawinij  ^pencil) j  Ma.U.r  B    Arming^on. 

Best  specimen  mechanical  ingenuity....    Mailer   »  m.  Aii.*ky ... 


Pramiiim. 
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ENTERED    BY    PUPILS    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  animal  drawing  (crayon)- 

Miss  Virginia  Lyons 

Master  Oxli'v  Miller 

~ $5 

Best  animal  drawing  (pencil) 

Best  landscape  drawing,  in  pencil 

Master  Oxley  Miller 

«s 

Best  composition 

Miss  Mary  Langworthy, 

«:;. 

Best  map  of  California 

Best  map  drawing 

Miss  Hattie  Haas  

90 

Best  penmanship 

Master  W.  W.   West- 
bay  

90 

•= 

Article. 


Best  collection  of  marble  work. 
Best  marble  mantel 


CLASS    II. 


Exhibitor. 


E.  R.  Roberts.., 
£.  R.  Roberts. 


Premium. 


.$10 
..»5 


FIFTH     DEPARTMENT. 


Article. 


CLASS    I. 


Exhibitor 


Be.st  exhibition  of  photographs  J.  Pitcher  Spooner.. 

«est  lnnd.scnpe  drawing  in  water  colors.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Ailard. 

Best  specimen  of  fruit  painting  in  oil...  Mrs.  G.  S,  Allard. 

Best  crayon... Miss  Mary  Alk- 


Best  oil  painting 

Best  nnimal  painting. 

Best  jiainting  on  glass 

Be^^t  exhibit  of  painting  in  oil 

"  Struggle  for  Life,"  a  nnintli 
t<;r  color 

The  committee  deem  it  of  the  highest 
ord(;r,  but  find  that  it  is  not  enumer- 
nti^'d  among  those  entitled  to  pre- 
miums. 


a  painting  in  wn 


Mrs.  Amelia  Amyx. 
Mrs.  Nash 


Premium. 


.$5 
$.5 
.S3 
.?3 
.$5 


Miss  Westbny Din) 

Mrs.  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus !... ^  .      ''       ^ 


Miss  Allen. 


oma. 
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SPECIAL    PllEMIUMS. 


This  class  includes  such  articles  as  were  excluded  from  conijietitinn  hy  reason  of  beinj^ 
manufactured  or  pioduced  without  this  district;  also,  those  articles  for  which  no  nreniiuin 
was  otfered  in  the  list  or  schedule  of  premiums.  For  justice  U\  these  exhibitors  tlio  Board 
of  Managers  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  notices  or  awards: 


Article. 


Exhibit  of  paper 

Exhibit  of  hair  work,  such  as  curls, 
switches,  braids,  etc 

Exhibit  of  a  charm  string  of  one  thou- 
sand buttons ..... 

Exhibit  of  a  fine  collection  of  silk 
cocoons  and  floss  silk,  from  Cala- 
veras County 

Exhibit  of  Home  sewing  machines 

Exhibit  of  a  large  assortment  of  pro- 
prietary medicines  and  chemicals 

Exhibit  of  samples  of  ditierent  grades 
of  sugar  from  Capitol  Sugar  Re- 
finery, Sacramento 

Exhibit  of  gentlemen's  furnishing 
goods  

Exhibit  of  burial  case 

Exhibit  of  ladies'  merino  robes,  gentle- 
men's burial  suits,  children's  robes, 
and  other  articles  suitable  and  neces 
sary  for  funeral  purposes.. 

Superior  specimens  of  printing 

Model  of  a  fruit  drier 

Uniform  (drum  major's) 

Preserved  wooden  rails 


Samples  of  spring  bed  bottoms. 
Grain  separator 


McNeale  &  Urbant's  safes  (Cincinnati) 
Perkins'  self-regulating  windmill 


For  Dexter  mill. 


Clocks  and  jewelry., 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Pacific  Paper  Mills  | Framed  diploma. 

I 
Joseph  Couturier Framed  diploma. 

Miss  Josephine  Myers...) Special  mention. 


B.  R.  Prince ' Framed  diploma. 

E.  M.  Haines,  agent Framed  diploma. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holdcn Special  notico. 


Chas.  Duhrmann,  agent.  Framed  diploma. 

P.  Beamish  &  Co I Framed  diploma. 

M.  H.  Boiid....^ i 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Bond 

D.  n.  Bcrdine,  Stock'n. 

W.  B.  West 

John  Katitz 

The  Wood  Preserving 
Co.,  San  Francisco 

C.  V.  B.  Reeder,  Sac- 
ramento  

Messrs.  Nash,  Miller  & 
Co.,  Sacramento 

Rhod(^«  &  Irvine 

Horton  &  Kennedy, 
Livermore,  Cal 

A.  H.  Soutliworth  & 
Co..  San  Fninci.sco ... 

Charles  Hass 


.Framed  diploma. 
.Framed  diploma. 

Special  notice. 

.Framed  diploma. 

Special  notice. 

.Framed  diploma. 


.Framed  diploma. 
.Framed  dijtloma. 


.Framed  diploma. 


.Honorable  mention. 
....Framed  diploma. 


COMMITTEE     REPORTS. 

Stockton,  September  25lh,  1873. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  Wc,  your  committee  appointe-l  to  judire  on  arlidcs  com- 
prised  in  Cla.ss  No.  7,  in  tl.c  Hope  Deparln.ent,  icspeciriilly  report  tl.ut 
they  have  examined  all  that  they  find  on  exhibition  therein,  and  award 

premium  as  lollows:  -i.   i  i      «  />     /t:«« 

For   best  exhibit,  made  by  U.  li.  Parker  .V  Co.,  lor   lubbs  .V  Co.  (Son 
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Francisco  Cordage  Company),  your  committee  appointed  as  judges  upon 
rope  would  recommend  a  special  premium  and  framed  diploma,  as  the 
samples  on  exhibition  are  very  superior  and  deserving  of  special  notice. 
The  two  large  coils  of  cable  exhibited  were  not  manufactured  ex- 
pressl}'  for  exhibition,  but  to  fill  an  order  in  the  interior,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  their  destination  to-morrow.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  samples  on  exhibition,  numbering  fifteen  coils,  varying  in 
size  from  the  smallest  sized  baling  rope  to  the  heavy  hoisting  cables. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

L.  M.  CUTTING, 
AUSTIN  SPERRY, 
A.  W.  SIMPSON, 
H.  S.  SARGENT, 

Committee. 


Stockton,  September  25th,  1873. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  "VVe,  your  committee  appointed  to  judge  on  articles  com- 
prised in  Class  No. ,  in  the  Paper  Department,  respectfully  report 

that  they  have  examined  all  that  they  find  on  exhibition  therein,  and 
award  premium  as  follows: 

For  best  disphi}'  of  paper,  to  Pacific  Paper  Mill.  We  find  three 
classes  of  paper,  news,  Manilla,  and  wrapping,  all  of  good  quality, 
made  from  straw.  This  is  a  new  home  iudustr}-,  and  its  work  is  highly 
creditable,  and  promises  grand  results.  We  would  recommend  a  framed 
diploma. 

Resijectfulh'  submitted. 

W.  BIVEN, 
CHARLES  HAAS, 
A.  C.  BERITZHOFF, 

Committee. 
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AiNNUAL    ADDRESS. 


Delia'ered  by  J.  H.  BUDD,  Esq.,  of  Stockton. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  thirteenth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  society  will  soon  be  closed.  The  eye  has  been  pleased 
and  the  fancy  has  been  delighted  by  the  many  and  varied  productions 
of  the  soil  presented  to  the  admiring  gaze,  while  the  skilled  artisan  has 
elicited  praise  by  the  ingenuity  and  practical  utility  of  his  works.  The 
symmetrical  forms  of  improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals  have  graced 
the  Fair  grounds,  and  the  swiftness  and  beauty  of  the  trained  steed  has 
lent  an  interest  to  the  racecourse.  This  exhibition  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  all,  of  information  to  many,  and  of  i)rofit  to  some.  But, 
while  conceding  the  utility  of  organizations  like  this  in  an  agricultural 
communit}',  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  whether  their  usefulness 
might  not  be  greatly  increased  by  requiring  the  exhibitors  to  furnish 
with  the  articles  exhibited  some  information  respecting  the  means  of 
their  production?  We  wish  to  know  not  alone  the  results,  but  the 
means  also  by  which  such  results  are  accomplished.  A  farmer  raises 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  it  is  important  to  know  that  such  a 
result  can  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  know 
the  methods  of  its  accomplishment.  One  farmer  raises  thirt}'  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre,  and  another,  on  land  equally  as  fertile,  does  not 
raise  one  third  of  that  amount.  We  wish  to  Jaiow  the  reason  of  this 
diiference.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  that  the  community  should 
learn  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  of  this  valley.  The  proper 
method  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  Europe,  or  in  tiie  Eastern  States,  may 
not  be  the  pi-oper  method  of  cultivation  here.  Our  soil  and  our  climate 
differ  from  ihe  soil  and  climate  of  those  couniiies,  and  the  kno\vledgex)f 
the  right  method  of  farming  there  will  aid  the  husbandman  but  little 
here.  We  need  information^'respecting  the  proper  method  of  cultivating 
the  soil  of  this  valley,  and  that  can  alone  be  obtained  through  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  valley.  This  society 
should  not  only  give  premiums  for  articles  exhibited,  but  should  also 
award  premiums  to  those  who  give  information  of  their  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  and  of  the  results  of  such  cultivation;  and  thepraetical 
information  thus  obtained,  if  properly  collected,  classified,  and  published, 
Avould  more  benefit  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  State  than  would  the 
institution  of  any  number  of  so  called  agricultural  colleges.  The  farmer, 
in  this  way,  could  acquire  knowledge  of  the  information  acquired  through 
the  observation  and  experience  of  other  farmers  of  the  valley,  and  by 
comparing  this  with  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  experience, 
he  could  not  fail  to  improve  in   his  own  method  of  culiivatmg  the  soil. 

Not  only  shouM  the  farmer  write  out  for  the  beneHt  ot  others,  to  bo 
classified  and  published  by  societies  like  this,  his  experience  in  the 
raising  of  crojts,  hut  the  soil  of  the  diftVrent  localities  in  the  valley 
should  bo  carefully  analyzed,  and  such  analysis  should  be  published,  so 
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thfit  the  farmer  of  every  locality  could  know  in  what  tho  soil  ho  culti- 
vates is  lackiriij:,  and  how  to  snppl}'  the  needed  element  to  make  it  i^rain 
producinjr.  This  State  has  expended  larj^e  sums  of  money  for  the  "geolo- 
gical survey  of  the  State,  and  this  money  has  been  well  expended,  and 
no  one  complains.  But  from  this  survey  tho  farmers  have  learned 
nothing  to  their  benefit.  Tho  farmer  is  less  interested  in  the  different 
ages  and  strata  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges  than  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil,  which  supplies  tho  needed  nuti-i- 
mcnt  for  tho  growth  of  his  grain.  He  is  less  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  glacial  or  some  otlier  theory  bo  tho  correct  one  in  respect 
to  changes  which  were  made,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  on  tho  surface  of 
tho  earth,  than  he  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  correct  mode  of  cultivating 
that  portion  of  the  eai'th's  surface  which  ho  now  lives  on.  It  matters, 
practically,  little  to  him  whether  an  open  sea  or  a.  thick  and  impenetra- 
ble field  of  ice  sui'rounds  the  North  Pole;  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
for  him  to  know  whether  the  soil  of  this  valley  is  usually  too  arid  or 
too  moist  for  tho  growth  of  his  crops,  and  if  too  arid,  whether  tho 
needed  moisture  can  be  supplied  by  artificial  means. 

Time,  money,  health,  even  life  itself,  have  been  lavishly  expended  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  the  frozen 
north,  and  in  exploring  the  infectuous  districts  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Science,  aided  by  State  and  national  bounty,  has  sent  forth  her  many 
votaries  t )  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  tho  firm  seated  rocks  as  they  speak  of  past  ages 
of  the  world.  But  tho  present  of  time  and  place,  tho  here  of  localitj', 
and  the  now  of  existence,  are  ignored  b}-  science  as  unworth}'  of  her 
notice,  and  are  practicuilj'  unnoticed  by  Government  in  tho  bestowal  of 
her  bountj'.  What  scientist  has  been  aided  by  the  State  to  analj'zc  and 
make  known  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil  of  our  cultivated 
valleys?  What  scientist  has,  of  his  own  motion,  and  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge,  made  such  analysis?  What 
information  have  the  votaries  of  science  given  us  respecting  fertilizers 
to  be  used  to  im]n-ove  the  quality  of  tho  soil?  What  appropriation  has 
Government  made  to  collect  practical  information  respecting  the  culti- 
vation of  these  vallej'S  and  the  results  of  tho  different  modes  of  cul- 
ture? And  what,  finally,  have  our  agricultural  societies  done  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  practical  and  useful  information  respecting  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  constituent 
elements? 

What  premium  of  plate  has  been  offered  by  State  or  district  societies 
for  infoi-mation  respecting  a  mode  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  which 
would  insui-e  as  large  crops  as  have  ever  heretofore  been  produced  in 
this  State?  AVhat  purses  have  been  offered  to  comjicting  farmers  for 
large  yields  of  grain,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  tho  methods  by  which 
they  were  produced?  Yet,  it  is  a  thousand,  j^ea,  a  millionfold  more 
itni)ortant  to  the  State  that  farmers  should  know  how  to  insure  a  cer- 
tain growth  of  ci-ops  equal  to  that  ever  produced  in  the  State,  than  it 
was  to  know  that  (iovernor  Stanford's  horse  Occident  could  equal  the 
fastest  time  made  by  Goldsmith  x^Iaid,  or  to  know  that  'J'had.  Stevens, 
Nell  Flaherty,  or  Thornhill,  could  pass  over  a  mile  of  track  as  rapidly 
as  the  famous  racing  steeds  of  the  Eastern  States!  We  ha<l  an  Agri- 
cultural College  richly  endowed  by  Congress,  and  liberally  aided  b}'  tho 
Stale,  but  what  provision  has  been  made  by  State  or  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  obtaining  of  practical,  useful,  needed  information  respect- 
ing agriculture  to  be  taught  in  this  college?     Learned  professors  have 
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been  emplo.ycd  to  give  our  yoiitli  inroniKiiiou  respeetins  agriculture  but 
these  professors  :ire  prolbuiully  ignorant  of  evcryllmig  eonne'cted 
with  agnculturiil  pursuits.  We  might  us  well  apprentice  our  sons  with 
tiie  cabinet  maker  to  learn  the  art  ot  printing,  or  with  a  grocer  to  leurn 
the  craft  of  a  machinist,  as  to  send  them  to  our  Airriculiurul  College  to 
learn  aught  useful  respecting  husbandry.  The  Vault  is  not  with  the 
professors;  they  arc  learned,  diligent,  and  anxious  to  give  useful  and 
practical  information  to  the  student.  But  the  State  has  made  no  |»ro- 
vision  for  collecting  information  concerning  the  soil,  and  the  proper 
motle  of  its  culture,  to  be  classitied  by  these  professors  and  taught  to 
our  young  men.  '^ 

Why  has  not  provision  been  made  for  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  of  the 
grain-growing  valleys,  and  of  the  dilterent  kinds  of  lertilizers?  Why 
have  not  appropriations  been  made  to  test  the  dilterent  methods  of  irri- 
gation, and  to  determine  from  actual  experiments  the  amount  of  water 
which  the  soil  should  contain  during  the  growth  of  croj)H?  Why  has 
not  some  effort  been  maile  to  induce  our  practical  farmers  to  write  out 
their  method  of  cultivating  the  sod,  and  its  i-esults?  Were  this  done, 
the  professors  in  our  Agricultural  College  could  classify  the  information 
thus  obtained,  and  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  best  systeui  of  farming 
in  this  State,  and  could  instruct  their  students  in  the  knowlodge  of  such 
a  S3-stem.  "We  have  a  Militaiy  Acadeni}'  at  West  Point,  and  the  young 
men  designed  for  the  army  receive  practical  information  respecting  the 
science  of  war.  Experiments  are  made  with  ditferent  kinds  of  ordi- 
nances, with  projectiles,  and  in  respect  to  the  explosive  ))Ovver  of  gun- 
l^owdcr.  (lovcrnmcnt,  by  the  experiments  which  it  authorizes  to  bo 
anade,  so  by  the  investigations  which  it  institutes  in  i-cwpect  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  art  of  war,  has  extended  the  bounds  of  military 
knowledge,  and  enables  the  prolessors  of  its  Mditary  Academy  to  giva 
the  cadets  useful,  ])ractical  knowledge  rcsj)ecting  their  chosen  j)rolession. 
AVe  have  a  Naval  Acatlemy  at  Annapolis.  The  Government  not  only 
employs  instructors  for  its  naval  students  but  jjrovides  means  lor  the 
acquiring  of  information  in  respect  to  naval  matters  to  be  imparted  to 
these  Aoung  men.  Observatories  have  been  established  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment  at  ditierent  points  to  obtain  iidbrmation  in  i-cspect  to  air  currents, 
their  force  and  direction,  and  in  respect  to  wind  and  rain  storms,  their 
rate  of  travel,  direction,  and  extent,  and  in  respect  to  the  electricity  in 
the  air,  and,  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  knowledge  has  been 
acquired,  which  enables  the  commencement,  course,  and  force  of  tlio 
wind  and  rain  storms,  to  be  determined  with  almost  the  jirecision  of 
])rophecy.  There  is  no  reason  wh}'  agriculture  should  not  become  u 
science  as  exact  and  certain  as  that  of  war,  or  any  other  science.  Nature's 
laws  respecting  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  formation  of  grain  ami 
of  the  jn-oduction  of  fruit,  arc  as  certain  and  unifoi-m  as  are  the  laws 
which  govern  projectiles  and  the  usual  means  of  olfense  and  defense  in 
actual  warfares.  The  dilliculty  has  been  that  nature  has  not  been 
inquired  of  systematically  ami  thoroughly  res])ecting  these  laws  Tlio 
(iovernment  has  not  emjdoyed  jtersons  to  investigate  Nature's  laws  in 
respect  to  husbandry,  and  the  onl}'  useful  information  we  have  in  respect 
to  such  matters  is  that  which  is  acquired  from  j>ractical  farmers,  and 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  ol' agricultural  science,  the  practical  farmer 
has  seldom  the  time,  and  less  often  the  inclination,  to  give  others  tho 
information  which  he  has,  and  a  knowledge  ol"  which  is  indispcnsublo  lo 
the  making  of  agriculture  an  exact  science. 

If,  however,  our  farmers  should  give,  through  the  diirerent  ngricul- 
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tiiral  fiooictics,  the  practical  infonnation  which  the}'  possess,  and  if, 
either  throuirli  jH'einiiiins  otleri'il  lor  lliat  purpusc,  or  throuifh  appropri- 
ations niaile  h}'  the  State  Legislature,  careful  unahsis  should  he  made 
of  the  soil  of  our  valleys,  and  of  the  kind  of  fertilizers  used,  it  would 
require  but  a  few  years  to  enable  the  Professors  of  our  Agricultural 
College  to  huikl  up  a  system  of  practical  knowledge  resjjecting  agrieul- 
tunil  pursuits  that  would  enable  them  to  train  our  young  men  for  the 
calling  of  a  farmer  with  as  much  certainty  of  usefulness  in  that  occu- 
jKition  as  are  the  cadets  of  our  Military  Academy  in  the  calling  of  arms. 
The  land  which  this  3'ear  jiroduced  tifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
ought,  were  Nature's  laws  tally  known,  and  carefull}'  followed,  produce 
an  equal  amount  the  next,  since  the  growth  and  production  of  crops  are 
110  more  accidental  than  are  the  heaving  of  old  ocean's  tide,  when  it 
swells  under  the  influence  of  Nature's  laws  of  attraction.  It  is  urged 
that  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  crops  because  of  a  want  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  sufficient  moisture  for  th^ir  growth,  liut  cannot  this  moisture 
be  supjdieil  by  artificial  means?  Is  it  not  within  the  power  of  the 
people  of  this  State  to  atford  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  the  sod,  so 
that  the  necessary  element  for  the  growth  of  grain,  moisture  in  the  soil, 
may  be  ever  present  when  required? 

Egypt  is  a  rainless  country,  and  yet  it  was  once  the  granary  of  the 
East;  and  it  then  owed,  and  now  owes,  to  irrigation,  by  the  overflovv  of 
the  river  Nile,  its  entire  fertilit3^ 

India,  China,  Iial}',  Spain,  and  Peru,  are  indebted  to  the  irrigation 
afforded  bj'  their  rivers,  and  b}'  artilicial  canals,  for  much  of  their  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Utah  would  now  be  mostl}'  an  unproductive  desert  were  it  not  for  the 
system  of  irrigation  inaugurated  by  the  Mormons.  And  in  this  State, 
irrigation,  wherever  used,  has  astonished  even  its  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates, by  its  favorable  results. 

The  mo8t  important  inquiry  remains,  namely:  How  are  the  facilities 
for  irrigating  their  land  to  be  afforded  to  our  farmers?  Such  facilities 
can  only  be  furnished  bj'  system  and  capital.  The  sovereign  power  of 
the  State  must  be  invoked  in  some  form  to  enable  the  necessary  canals 
and  works  to  be  constructed.  No  individual  or  company  can  carry 
water  over  the  land  of  a  private  person  without  his  consent,  unless  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  possessed  b}'  the  State,  and  which 
can  only  be  exercised  undt-r  authorit}-  of  tlie  State  Legislature.  The 
ditt'erent  corporations  which  are  now  seeking  to  obtain  control  of  the 
"Waters  of  the  princi])al  rivers  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
can  only  obtain  such  control  through  the  action  of  the  Legislature  rep- 
resenting the  i)(jwer  of  the  people  to  whom  these  waters  belong.  In 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  two  j'ears  out  of  ever}'  five  the  cro|)s  have  failed. 
If,  by  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  the  valley,  full  crops  could 
be  insured  to  the  farmers  every  year,  the  value  of  the  right  to  the  jier- 
manent  use  of  such  watei"  for  jjurposes  of  irrigation  would  be  equal  to 
two  fifths  of  the  value  of'  the  land  itself  It'  land  without  irrigation  be 
worth  ten  (Jolkirs  an  acre,  the  permanent  right  to  furnish  water  for  the 
irj-igation  of  this  land  would  be  worth,  at  the  very  least,  four  dollars 
for  ever}"  acre  of  land  that  could  be  so  irrigated,  and  if  there  bo  five 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  that  can  be  irrigated,  then  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  furnish  water  for  such  irrigation  would  be  worth,  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate,  the  enormous  sum  of  twent}'  million  dollai's.  But, 
in  case  of  a-4ailure  of  ci"o]is,  the  farmer  sustains  a  positive  loss  of  his 
lal)(»r  and   seed   grain,  and  it  would  not  be  extravairant  to  estimaie   the 
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value  of  the  franchise  to  furnish  water  for  the  irrii^ation  of  the  hmd  in 
this  valley  to  be  f^reater  than  the  present  value  of  the  huxl  which  can 
be  irrigated  thereby,  and  this  valuable  franchise,  as  our  laws  now  are, 


^^  '»' 'tS"  >•'-'-'  iin-i^-u^.  tiiiM  uiiio  v.iiiiauiu  II  iiin.-ii  iM«.',  JIM  uiii  laww  now  iiru, 
is  within  the  I'each  of  the  first  a])i)ropriator  of  these  waters  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation      This  is  a  matter  which  should  ( onunand  the  serious 


iiijiL  iiie  buppij  oi  vviiiuj  lor  iiio  purposes  oi  ii  rigaiion  in  mis  oiaie  is 
limited,  and  that  the  compan}-  which  fii-st  appropriates  these  waters, 
can.  after  the}'  are  once  appropriated,  set  all  other  conijianies.  and  even 
the  people  tliemselves,  from  whom  the  right  to  ajipropriate  those  waters 
was  first  obtained,  at  defiance.  Unless  spee<ly  legislative  action  bo 
taken,  placing  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  power  of  these  water 
companies,  the  people  of  this  valley  will  have  greater  cause  of  com- 
plaint from  these  exactions  than  the}'  now  have  or  ever  had  of  com- 
plaint against  the  exactions  of  railroad  companies.  Competing  lines  of 
railroads  can,  with  capital,  be  coJistructed  at  any  time,  but  eonij)eting 
water  diltdies,  when  once  all  the  surplus  water  of  the  valley  has  been 
appropriated,  can  never  be  built. 

The  problem  as  to  the  best  method  of  constructing  a  s^-stem  of  irri- 
gating canals  in  California  is  yet  to  be  solved.  A  similar  problem  was 
once  to  be  solved  in  the  now  great  State  of  New  York.  The  rich  lands  in 
tlie  central  and  western  poi'tions  of  that  State  were  once  comparatively 
valueless,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transporting  to  market  the  grain 
raised  in  those  portions  of  that  State.  It  was  a  i)roblem  in  whicii  the 
whole  State  was  interested,  and  its  solution  was  a  then  present  need. 
The  State  of  New  York  solved  the  problem  by  constructing  the  New 
Y'oik  and  Erie  Canal,  and  all  the  money  and  interest  invested  in  that 
enterprise  has  been  returned  to  the  State,  and  the  value  of  the  taxable 
propert}'  of  the  State  has  been  increased  millions  of  dollars.  Tiie  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  in  this  State  is  a  present  neeil, 
and  as  much  so  as  was  her  great  canal  to  New  York,  and  it  is  a  need 
which  the  State  can  alone  adequately  supply. 

The  State  should  inaugurate  and  construct  a  system  of  irrigating 
canals,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  State  without  any  increase  whatever 
in  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  which  the  State 
might  issue  to  raise  money  for  the  construction  of  tiieso  canals  and 
ultimately  the  principal,  would  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  water  to 
farmers  for  irrigation  pur])Oses,  and  after  liiis  money  lias  been  repaid 
by  the  farmers,  the  only  expense  to  the  farmers  for  irrigation  would  be 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  keep  the  canals  in  repair,  and  to  i)ay 
the  expenses  of  their  superintendence.  If  capital  seeks  to  cc.nslruet 
these  canals  as  a  profitable  investment,  surely  tlie  people  can  atloni  their 
construction,  on  the  credit  of  the  people,  and  is  a  safe  investment  ot 
their  credit.  In  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  peop  e  ot  thi« 
vallev,  as  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  ot  the  valley,  1,  tor 
one,  prefer  these  waters  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  (.•overnment, 
which,  in  turn,  is  controlled  by  the  people  themselves,  rather  than  under 
the  control  of  one  or  more  corporations,  in.iependent  ol  the  people,  ana 
whoso  interests  are  often  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  people. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  (Government  should  lake  care  ot  the 
rich    and    that  the  rich    would  then    take  care   of  the   poor  do  not 

believe  there  is  any  natural  antagonism  between  capital  and  lab»r.  and. 
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I  further  believe,  tlmt  when  such  antagonism  exists,  it  is  usuail}-  through 
I^nvileges  giantt-d  [,y  tlie  (Jovenunent  which  the  poor  cannot  avail  them- 
Belves  of,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  peculiar  property  of  the  rich  to 
the  oppression  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  nothing  but  mockery  for 
the  Government  to  say  to  the  farmers  of  this  vallev,  impoverished  as. 
they  have  been  by  a  successive  failure  of  crops,  that 'the  farmers,  under 
the  law  as  it  now  is,  have  the  same  right  that  the  capitalist  has  to  build 
these  canals.  The  farmer  haa  not  the  means  to  avail  himself  of  the 
right;  and  h^  is  as  effectually  excluded  from  all  benefits  of  the  law,  as  it 
now  IS,  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  been  expressly  exempted  from  its 
benefits  by  the  very  terms  of  the  law  itself. 

The  use  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  is  as  essential  to  the  farmer  for 
the  raising  of  his  crops  as  is  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  the  Government,  which  he  supports,  to  exercise  its 
power  and  its  credit  to  afford   him  that  use,  provided  it  can   be  done 
without  loss  or  danger  of  loss  to  the  State,  and  without  increasing  the 
burden  ol  taxation  on   others.     The  State  has  expended  large  sums  of 
nioney   in    building   a   Slate   House   in    Sacramento.     This    was  right 
because  the  building  of  the  State  House  was  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  and  the  building  is  a  credit  to  the  State  and  an  ornament 
to  the  place  where  it  is  located.     This  building  has  been  constructed  in 
part  with  the  farmer's  money,  and  the  farmers  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
btateto  build  a  system  or"  irrigating  canals  to  be  owned  by  the  State, 
and  the  money  for  the  construction  of  which  will  ultimatelv  be  paid  by 
the  tarmers   themselves;    and   which   system,    when   completed,    would 
increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  State,  and  would  be  a  far  more  en- 
during and  creditable  monument  of  its  wisdom  and  enterprise  than  would 
be  an  hundred  Slate  Houses  like  that  which  adorns  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ol  this  Slate  at  Sacramento.     Had  a  canal  been  constructed  so  that 
farmers  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin   I^iver  could,  this  present 
season,  have  been  furnished  with  water  for  irrigation,  they  would  ^dadlv 
have  given  enough  for  its  use  to  have  paid  one  half  of  the  expense  of 
building  the  canal.     Ihere  is  u  prejudice  against  the   building  by  the 
Government  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  but  when  such  works 
are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  large  masses  of  the  communitv,  and 
when  they  cannot  be    constructed    by    individuals    without  dan-er  of 
oM^ression  ot  the  people,  it  is   the  right,  it  is  the  duly,  of  the   cSvern- 
ment  to  construct  such  works  and  to  keep  them  under  its  own  mana-e- 


people  from  using  the  credit  of  the  State  in  these  great  works  of  needed 
!"!.^r!';.^"?.''!'..^^'""  '''"'^."''   ^''f   <^"o"slitution,  since  the    Constitution  is 


Ihe  waters  of  our  rivers  are  no  more  than  sufficient,  if  in  fact  they 

iTruM    rr'n;'' '''■'^''"/^"  ,''/■. °"""^"'^   ^■^'"^'>'=^J  '^'^^   Ihe  canals  con^ 
tZl   \  'i     ^'^iTT  ''"'"''^   '^"    '^"''^  ^"  «^'"^  ""'^■«rm  system  that 

Mould   best  utilize  all   the  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  would  prevent,  so 
lui  a.  It  can  be  done,  the  clashing  of  conflicting  interests.     This  cannot 
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t\Vf?at'1uel  J^'^T^f  ?'^'",'-^r'P'"'".'  ""^  '^"^  ^"'^^  '^«  accomplished  by 
the  btate  itself.  I  have  hitherto  estimated  the  vahie  of  water  for  tho 
purpose  of  irrigation,  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  tl>e  land  s  Hi  H. 
gated  thereby.  But  experiments  in  this  State  show,  that  hu,d  which 
lZi?n  ^7  f '  ''^^^"^^^tment  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops  without 
iingation  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  would,  with  irrigation,  pay  as  an 
lavestmeut  for  raising  gram,  at  fitly  dollars  an  acre-the  excess  is  the 
value  of  the  water  as  compared  with  that  of  the  land;  or,  in  other 
words,  while  the  value  of  the  land  itself  is  only  ten  dollai's  an  acre,  the 
value  of  the  water  is  forty  dollars  for  every  acre  that  can  be  irrigated 
thereby,  and  the  value  ot  the  water  to  irrigate  the  five  millions  of  acres 
ot  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  is  actually  worth  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Yet  the  State,  by  its  present  policy,  will 
soon  permit  the  valuable  franchise  of  owning  and  controlling  these 
waters  to  be  held  by  a  few  grasping  monopolies  to  the  oppression  of  the 
farmer;  and  not  only  this,  the  State  has  actually  conferred  on  these 
monopolies  a  portion  of  the  State's  sovereignty  to  enable  them  to  manage 
and  control  these  waters.  A  few  years  since  we  were  startled  by  the 
attempt  to  control  the  waterfront  of  our  principal  harbor  by  what  was 
known  as  the  bulkhead  scheme.  We  to-day  complain  (whether  cause- 
lessly or  not,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss),  of  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  railroad  companies.  Yet  the  people  are  quiet  and 
apparently  indifterent  while  the  waters  of  our  rivers,  which  are  vital 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  community,  are  being  appropriated  by 
private  corporations,  and  the  State,  through  its  laws,  is  actually  favor- 
ing and  encouraging  such  appropriation.  When  the  appropriation  of 
these  waters  has  once  been  made,  the  larmers  of  our  great  valleys  will 
be  more  completely  in  the  power  of  those  monopolies  than  they  now 
are  or  ever  can  be  in  the  power  of  any  railroad  company  whatever. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  safe  rule,  that  when  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments are  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  such 
works  cannot  be  constructed  by  private  corporations  without  danger  of 
monopoly  and  oppression,  such  works  should  be  constructed  by  the 
State  itself.  The  State  required  buildings  for  its  insane,  its  deaf  and 
dumb,  its  blind,  for  the  keeping  of  criminals  who  violated  the  laws. 
These  buildings  are  properly  constructed  by  the  State  itself,  and  not  by 
private  corporations.  The  State  requires  for  its  permanent  prosperity 
that  the  waters  of  her  rivers  should  be  utilized  for  tho  production  of 
crops.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  safety  to  tho  peo])lo  by  the 
State  itself.  The  City  of  New  York  needed  an  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome  water  for  the  use  of  her  inhabitants;  she  did  not  entrust  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  consequent  private  monopoly  the  task  of  sup- 
plying this  need;  but  the  city  itself  built  the  Croton  Waterworks.  The 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  this  valle}'  are  as  essential  to  tho  prosperity  of 
our  farmers  as  is  the  land  which  they  cultivate;  as  is  the  rainfall  on 
the  land  itself;  as  are  the  Croton  Waterw^orks  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Western  Continent;  and  it  would  be 
as  great  a  foil}-  for  this  State  to  give  private  corporations  tiio  monopoly 
of  the  control  of  the  waters  of  our  rivers,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
city  of  New  York  to  have  conferred  on  a  private  corj)oration  liio  monop- 
ol}'  of  furnishing  the  water  necessary  for  tho  use  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
that  city. 

In  this  State,  however,  tho  Legislature  has,  with  lavish  hand,  bestowed 
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on  private  corporations  tho  nionopol}'  of  constructing  works  of  needed 
improvement,  and  would  doubtless, 'could  it  have  been  accomplished, 
have  conferred  on  private  cori)orations  tho  monopoly  of  owning  and 
controlling  the  Heaven  sent  rains,  and  the  circumambient  air,  and  the 
people  have  patiently  seen  franchises  most  vital  to  their  welfare  con- 
ferred on  private  eorpurations,  under  the  specious  pretense  that  such 
companies  could  better  be  intrusted  therewith  than  could  the  State 
itself.  After  the  monopoly  has  been  created  ami  tho  people  are  suf- 
fering from  its  exactions,  then  for  the  first  time  complaints  are  heard, 
and  relief  is  sought  from  the  Legislature,  when,  by  reason  of  vested 
rights,  such  relief  cannot  be  given,  even  by  the  Legislature  itself.  The 
Sttue  should  protect  its  citizens  from  monopoly  and  oppression,  and  if 
works  of  needed  improvements  be  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  large 
masses  of  the  community,  such  works  should  be  built  by  the  State  itself, 
and  then  all  danger  from  monopolies,  concerning  which  so  much  com- 
plaint is  now  being  made,  would  be  effectually  averted.  I  will  quote,  in 
conclusion,  the  language  of  one  of  the  graduates  of  our  State  Univer- 
sit3': 

«  No  known  land  more  needs  than  California  the  aid  of  science  to 
develop  her  resources.  In  no  known  land  can  science  do  more  toward 
their  development.  Science  can  render  California  rich  in  agricultural 
wealth.  Bounteous  Nature  scattered  her  golden  sands  along  the  beds 
of  her  streams;  she  mingled  the  earth  of  the  hillsides  with  bright, 
shining  particles  of  pure  gold;  she  embedded  in  the  quartz  foundations 
of  the^tirm  hills  the  riches  of  mineral  wealth;  she  furnished  the  valleys 
with  fertile  soil,  and  placed  on  the  mountain  tops  inexhaustible  reser- 
voirs of  grain-giving  moisture;  she  has  tempered  the  heat  of  Summer 
by  tho  health-bearing  ocean  breeze,  and  has  chained  tho  biting  frosts 
of  Winter  on  the  summits  of  the  mountain  ranges." 

Nature  has  done  her  share  for  California,  and  it  but  remains  for  her 
people  to  do  their  part  to  render  this,  our  chosen  State,  as  preeminent 
for  her  agricultural  productions  as  she  has  been  for  her  mineral  wealth. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  provisionf5  of  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  California,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries,"  approved  March  first,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sonoma  and 
Marin  District  Agricultural  Society-,  herewith  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three: 


To  amount  cash  received,  1873. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  amount  paid  premiums 

By  amount  paid  purses 

By  amount  paid  current  exi)euses. 
By  amount  paid  deficit 


Totals. 


5,201  24 


51  88 


B,253  12 


SI  281  50 
1,420  00 
5,551  G2 


J,253  12 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 


HOKSES. 


Animal. 


I^ame. 


Exhibitor, 


Premium. 


Thoroughbred. 


Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or 

over ••• 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and 

under  three... .« 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and 

under  two 

Best  marc,  four  j'ears  old  or  over. 
Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 

Best  mare,  two  years  old  and 

under  three 

Best  suckling  colt 


Ironclad 


Thorn  wood 


John  Hall 

James  Watson. 
John  Hall 


Florence. 


James  Watson. 
John  Hall 


Lady  Franklin. 


John  Hall. 


Graded    horses. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or 
over 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and 
under  two 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  over. 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 
under  four 

Best  mare,  one  year  old  and  un- 
der two 

Best  suckling  colt 


Horses  of  all  u-ork. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or 

over 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and 

under  three 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  over. 
Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 

Best  mare,  two  years  old  and 

under  three 


Ih-aught  horses. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or 
over 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
under  four 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and 
under  three 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  over, 

Best  mare,  two  j'ears  old  and 
under  three 

Best  mare,  one  year  old  and  un- 
der two 


J.  G.  TJnderhill. 
John  Hall 


P.  H.  Pharriss. 


R.  H.  Crane.... 
Robert  Crane. 


Platina. 


S.  Daniels. 


W.  Edminster. 
S.  Daniels 


.Dip.  and  %1b 

820 

%lb 


%\0 
f20 

115 

eio 

..|5 


.Dip.  and  §15 


..«5 
^12 


$9 

$6 
$5 


Ottawa  Chief- 


America  . 


Jim .. 

Snip. 


Floretta. 
Dolly 


J.  Dardis ..Dip.  and  §10 

T.  B.  Cary §10 

H.  Hinebaugh 

J.  Underhill 

W.  D.  Bliss 

H.  Hinebaugh 


General  Grant. 


Prince  Pollock. 


J.  McDevitt. 
D.  Stewart.. 


M.  Kirk  ..  . 
D.  Stewart 


G.  D.  Green 
G.  D.  Green 


§10 

..§8 


.Dip.  and  §15 
§15 


§10 
§12 


§7 
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HORSES-Continued. 


Animal. 


Roadsters. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or 

over 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and 

under  three 

Best  gelding,  three  years  old  or 

over 

Best    mare,   four  years  old    or 

over 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

under  four 


Carnage  and  saddle  horses. 

Best    double    team     roadsters, 
owned  and  used  by  one  person, 

Best  single  buggy  horse 

Best  saddle  horse 


Name. 


Mark  Twain. 


Emma  and  Queen. 


Exhibitor. 


Robert  Crane 

J.  M.  McShafter. 

R.  Loonej' 

Luke  Fallon 

Mr.  Irvine 


615 


Premium. 


fl5 

?15 

810 

$12 

812 

J.  Merchant | |9 


S.  Daniels |12 

A.  Doty |9 

W.  Kee 15 


Special  mention  is  made,  and  the  thanks  of  the  society  expressed  to  J.  D.  Carr,  for 
exhibiting  his  horse  Membrino,  which  animal  could  not  compete  for  premium,  not  being 
owned  within  the  district. 


CATTLE. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Thoroughbred. 

Best  Durham  bull,  four  years 
or  over 

Best  Durham  bull,  three  years 
old  and  under  four 

Best  Durham  bull,  two  years 
old  and  under  three 


Best    Durham   cow,  four  years 

old  or  over 

Best  Durham  cow,  three  years 

old  and  under  four 

Best  Durham  heifer,  two  years 

old 

Best    Durham  lieifer,   one  year 

old 

Best  Durham  calf. 

Best  Devon  bull,  two  years  old 

and  inider  three 

Best  Devon  bull,  one  year  old 

and  under  two 

Best  Devon  cow,  four  years  old. . 
Best  Devon  cuw,  three  years  old 

and  under  four 

Best  Devon  calf 


Old  Sam. 
Romeo.... 


Mazourka    Royal 
Oxford 


Lady  Solway 

Maid  of  Athens.. 
Hope 


Pet  of  Geneva. 
Sonoma 


Curly , 


Victor 
Nancy . 

Fanny . 


Carr«&  Chapman |20 

Carr  &  Chapman |15 

Page  Brothers ' $10 

Carr  &,  Chapman $15 

Carr  &  Chai)man i flO 

Carr  &  Chapman |8 

Carr  &  Chapman 15 

Page  Brotliers $5 

S.  Daniels \ $10 

S.  Daniels 18 

S.  Daniels 115 

S.  Daniels ' HO 

S.  Daniel.- ; 15 
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CATTLE— Continued. 


Animal. 


Nftme. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  Aldernoy  bull,  four  years 

old  or  over 

Bci^t  Aldoriicy  bull,  one  year  old 

and  under  two 

Best  Aldernoy  cow,  four  years 

old  or  over 

Best  Aldernoy  cow,  three  years 

old  and  under  four 

Best  Alderney  yearling 


■  Grade  stock. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  or  over. 
Best  bull,  three  years  old   and 

under  four 

Best    bull,  two    years   old  and 

under  three 

Best    bull,    one    j'ear    old    and 

under  two 

Best  cow 

Best  heifer 


Emperor  Billy j  A.  Maillard... 

Black  Prince I  W.  D.  Bliss. 


Eliza.. 

Cora  .. 
Bessie . 


A.  Maillard. 

A.  Maillard.. 
A.  Maillard.. 


D.  S.  Dickson... 

Priam [  P.  McCleave..  , 

Eichard  Harris. 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  herd  of  not  less  than  eight 
and  not  more  than  three  males 


Carr  &  Chapman. 


,§20 


P.  Mullalv 

Page  Bros 

Geo.  Carj' ' .§7 


,?15 

,?10 
..?5 


,ei5 
,510 

..86 
glO 


,$25 


SHEEP— THOROUGHBRED. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  three  French  merino  ewes Messrs.  Hill  &  Co  I. 

Best  Spanish  buck H.  Mecham i Diploma  and  glO 

Best  three  Spaiu.^h  ewes Hill  &  Co 

Best  Southdown  buck R 


110 


510 


T,    ,,.        ^     .,  ,  ,-;•  S""^"® Diploma  and  810 

iiest  three  boiithdown  ewes K.  Crane fijO 

Best  Cotswold  buck John  Hudson. ..::::::.:.".'"  .\\\\\"."."Dipiomaand  SIO 

Best  three  Cotswold  ewos .John  Hudson 

Best  four  Spring  lambs John  Hudson 


Grade  .stock,  i 

Best  buck D.  S.  Dickson. 

Best  three  ewes D.  S.  Dickson., 


ploma  and  810 
?10 
,.85 


88 
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GOATS. 


Animal, 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  Angora  goat 

Best  three  Angora  ewes 
Best  four  Angora  kids..., 


S.  A.  Kendall. 
S.  A.  Kendall. 
S.A.Kendall. 


.Diploma  and  |10 

110 

«5 


SWINE. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  Berkshire  boar 

Best  Berkshire  sow 

Best  Essex  boar 

Best  Essex  sow 

Grade  stock. 

Best  boar 

Best  sow 

Best  five  pigs  under  six  months 
Finest  and  fattest  hog 


George  W.  Burbank.. 

William  Hill 

D.  Stewart.. 

D.  Stewart 


K.  H.  Crane. 
K.  H.  Crane. 
D.  Stewart... 
K.  Crane 


.Diploma  and  |8 

$5 

.Diploma  and  |8 
$5 


16 
M 
•15 
.«5 


POULTRY-PUKE   BLOOD. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  exhibit  of  not  less  that  five  vari- 
eties  

Best  trio  Light  Bramahs...... 

Best  trio  Dark  Bramahs 

Best  trio  Buff  Cochins 

Best  trio  Houdans 

Best  trio  English  Game 

Best  trio  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs... 

Best  trio  Golden-spangled  Hamburgs... 

Best  trio  White  Polands 

Best  Light  Bramah  cock 

Best  trio  Sultanas 

Best  four  Spring  chickens,  of  any  of 
the  above  breeds 

Trio  White  Leghorn 

Best  exhibit  Koucn  ducks 

Best  exhibit  Muscovy  ducks 

Best  exhibit  Bronze  turkeys 

Best  exhibit  peafowls 

Best  exhibit  geese 


T.  D.  Morris 

Sullivan  &  Schwartz., 

John  .Judson 

Frank  Ennis 

T.  D.  Morris 

T.  B.  Carey 

T.  D.  Morris 

T.  D.  Morris 

Sullivan  &  Schwartz. 

T.  D.  Morris 

T.  D.Morris 


Premium. 


Frank  Ennis 

H.  D.  Sutton 

R.  Crane  

George  Tighe 

Sullivan  &  Schwartz.. 

T.  D.  Morris 

K.  Crane 


.Silver  pitcher— 11.=> 

$■>  r^ 

.•. 9-2  50 

$2  M 

?2  58 

$2  .50 

$-J  .50 

12  50 

|2  .50 

»3 

f2  50 


|2  .50 

.Special  mention. 

12  M 

*-2  M 

I-J  .W 

15 

U 


78_(agrl~j 
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GRAIN,  VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Artiole. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  sack  Austrnlinn  wheat 

Best  sack  Club  wlicat 

Best  sack  barley 

Best  sack  rye 

Best  sack  oats 

Best  oxliibit  grain,  not  less  than  four 
varieties 


D.  Stewart 

George  D.  Green. 
George  D.  Green.. 

J.  Kendall 

Robert  Finley 


Best  sack  wheat  flour.. 


Best  sack  corn  meal. 
Best  ham 


Best  collection  potatoes. 
Best  exhibit  onions 


Best  exhibit  squashes 

Best  exhibit  sugar  beets 

Best  exhibit  maiigelwurtzel. 

Best  six  blood  beets 

Best  exhibit  rutabagas 

Best  exhibit  corn  on  stalk.... 


Best  exhibit  broomcorn 

Best  exhibit  cultivated  grass  seed.. 

Best  exhibit  hops 

Best  exhibit  cabbage 

Best  exhibit  watermelons 

Best  exhibit  carrots 

Best  display  of  garden  vegetables. 


H.  P.  Mc Cleave  (wheel- 
barrow, by  Zartman 
&Co) 

A.  McCune  (by  Cox  & 
Pierce)  

A.  McCune 

R.  Crane  (by  Lamo- 
reaux  &  Brown) 

John  Kendall  (by  L.  F. 
Carpenter) 

John  Kendall  (by  Need- 
ham  «fe  Roach) 

T.  Skillman 

C.  S.  Gibson 

C.  S.Gibson 

C.  S.Gibson 

John  Kendall 

Robert  Finley  (by  John 
Ferguson) 

A.  Doty 

O.  Hubbell 

Otis  Allen 

John  Kendall 

David  Lodge 

John  Kendall 

John  Kendall  (by  S.D. 
Towne) 


^5 
,§5 


,?1.5 


§3 
S5 


S2 

¥i2 

?2 

82 

§2 

.§150 

..32  r>o 

§3 

§3 

SS 

..§2  50 


.?3 
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Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Largest  and  best  collection  of  fruit 
raised  in  one  orchard 


Best  exhibit  of  apples ._...._..... 

Best  single  variety   Newton  pippins, 
six  apples 


Best  six  varieties  of  apples,  three  each 
Best  collection  of  pears 


Best  single  variety,  six  pears ... 

Best  six  varieties  of  pears,  three  each. 

Best  six  quinces 

Best  collection  of  oranges 


Best  collection  of  lemons 

Best  collection  of  grapes 

Best  collection  of  foreign  grapes. 
Best  exhibit  California  grapes  .... 
Largest  bunch  of  grapes 


Best  collection  of  figs. 


W.  H.  Pepper , 


W.  H.  Pcpper,(by  "Wm. 

Holmes) 

J.      Purrington,       (by 

Brady  &  Co.) 

J.  Purrington 


.Silver  pitcher,  $25. 


.»5 


.$2  .SO 
«3 


W.H.Pepper,(by  Kelly 

Tigho) 

John  Sherry 

W.  H.  Pepper 

T.  D.  Morris 

N.  Carriger,(by  George 

Pearce) 

Mrs.  Fowler , 

T.  D.  Morris Silver  pitcher— 115 

T.  D.Morris || 

N.  Carriger ^^ 

T.     D.     Morris,  (Buck  | 

Gloves, by  M.  Berger). •*> 

Mrs.   Fowler,    (napkin 


.15 
.$•2 
.»3 
.»2 

■  %& 
.$3 


Best  collection  of  almonds. 


♦2 


Best  collection  of  English  walnuts... 
Exhibit  of  olives  and  pomegranates. 


ring,  by     Bryant   <x, 

Hopkins) 

T.  D.  Morris, (glass  fruit 

dish,    by    Bryant    & 

Hopkins) '^  ^ 

R.  Crane •• :v V*"!!. 

Mrs.  Fowler Honorable  mention. 


DRIED    FRUITS,    PRESERVES,    ETC. 


Best  exhibit  of  dried  fruits,  not  less 

than  live  varieties  

Best  exhibit  of  dried  apples ■ 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  peaches 

Best  exhibit  of  canned  fruit 


Best  exhibit  of  preserves. 


Best  exhibit  of  jellies,  not  less  than    j^;^eU  &^co.;....^ 


J.  Purrington 

J.  Purrington 

George  D.  Green. 

Mrs.  Berger,   (box   tea, 

by  H.  Steitz) 

Miss  Lizzie  Purrington 

(dress     pattern,     by 

Weil  &  Co.) 


five  varieties 
Best  exhibit  of  side  bacon 


R.  Crane,   (album,  by 
H.  Baruh) 


.110 
...$2 

...|2 


15 


»5 

.♦5 

•  ♦6 
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BUTTER   AND    CHEESE. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  exhibit  of  cheese |  J.  E.  Jewell,  (by  Bow- 

,,,„„,  I      man  &  Bio.) 

Best  box  of  fresh  butter J.  E.  Jewell,  (by  H.  T. 

Fairbanks.) 

Best  packed  butter D.  Stewart,  (box  tea,  by 

C.  W.  Symonds) 


Premium. 


...§5 
..§10 
...H 


TTINE,   CIDER,  ALE,   Etc. 


Article. 


Best  exhibit  wines 

Best  exhibit  port  wine 

Best  exhibit  red  wine 

Best  exhibit  white  wine 

Best  exhibit  brandy 

Angelica  and  sweet  muscatel 

Best  exhibit  beer 

Best  exhibit  cider 

Best  exhibit  soda 


Exhibitor. 


(by     L. 


Dan 


John  Kron.. 
John     Kron 

Haubrich). 
John    K^ron    (by 

Eagan) 

Charles    Krug  (by  J. 

Vander  Noof) 

Charles  Krug  (by  Hess 

&  Co. 


Premium. 


Dip'a  and  sil.  pitch.,  ?15 
'. §5 


■?5 
.85 


Charles  Krug | Honorable'mention. 

C  Jilicnener : «•>  en 

B.  F.  Connolly ^"  s" 

B.     Connolly     (by    J.  '"'^ 

J^lume) ^2  50 


DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURE. 


Article. 


Best  mechanical  display 

Best  exliibit  black.-rmitliing 

Best  exliibit  iruii  or  bia.^s  castings '. 

California  Chemical  Paint  Company's 
exhibition 

Best  exhibit  boots 

Be.'^t  exhibit  leather ][[[[ 

Best  exhibit  brooms [ 

Be.st  wai-hing  machine.-- 

Best  cooperage ,\\ 

Best  cane  work 

Exliibit  California  machine  and  sew- 
ing silk 


Exhibitor. 


Wm.  Zartman  &  Co.. 
"VVm.  Zartinan  &  Co.. 
G.  W.  Young 


Chemical  Paint  Co .. 

tjchwartz  &  Allen 

P.  M.  Johnson 

II.  Looiiey 

Druinmond  &  Holly., 

I.>^aac  Fuller 

Eddie  Lippitt 


Dip'a  and  sil.  pitch.,  §15 

«5 

§5 


California  Man'f 'g  Co 


.Honorable  mention. 

•• •. ?5 

Diploma  and  ;^5 

§2  50 

$3 

$3 

S2 


•Diploma. 
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Article. 


Best  exhibit  carriages,  buggies,  and 

wagons  

Bost  lamily  carriage 

iJest  buggy 

IJcst  spring  wagon 

Rest  carriage  painting 

L>e:~t  carriage  trimming 


Exhiliitor. 


Wm.  Zartman  &  Co 

Wm.  Zartman  «fe  Co 

Wm.  Zartman  «fc  Co  ... 

Wm.  Zartmiui  &Co{by 

I.  G.  Wiciiorshaml.. 

H.  Pimm 

Gwinn  &  Brainerd 


Promiuin. 


Dip'a  and  sil.  pitch.,  >25 

$12 

$10 


..$10 
,..$8 


SADDLERY    AND    HARNESS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  saddlery 

Gwinn  &  Brainerd 

Dinlnmn  nnH  Rl.*! 

Gwinn  &  Brainerd ' $7  .50 

Gwinn  &  Brainerd 1 $5 

Best  saddle 

Gwinn  &  Brainerd $4 

Best  exhibit  apprentice  work 

C.  W.  Burgtorf. 82  50 

•_ 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


Article. 


Best  cultivator 

Best  harrow 

Corn  and  potato  cultivator 

Ral<e  and  seed  sower 

Best  wheelbarrow 


Exhibitor. 


J,  Loranger 

C.  P.  Hatch 

C.  P.  Hatch 

Drummond  &  Holly.. 
Wm.  Zartman  &  Co- 


Premium. 


S/i 

;.»3 

Special  mention. 

.Honorable  mention. 
12 
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PAINTING,  ORNAMENTAL    WORK,  ETC. 


Article. 


Exhibitor, 


Premium. 


Best  collection  paintings 

Best    specimen    painting    in    oil,   on 

canvas , 

Best  specimen  paiirting  in  water  colors 

Best  specimen  portrait  painting , 

Best  collection  jihotograi)h.« 

Best  specimen  pencil  drawing 

Best  specimen  wax  work 

Best  specimen  leather  work 

Best  specimen  shell  work 

Best  specimen  bead  work 

Best  piece  worsted  embroidery 

Piece  worsted  embroidery 

Piece  worsted  embroidery 

Best  worsted  picture 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  cotton  embroidery 

Cotton  embroidery 

Best  chenille  work 

Best  crochet  work 

Crochet  work 

Best  tatting 

Tatting 

Best  piece  knitting 

Best  rag  mat 

Best  rag  carpet 

Best  sewinw  machine  for  all  purposes, 

Grover  &  Baker : 

Best  sewing  machine  for  fancy  work, 

Grover  <k  Baker 

Best  home-made  baby's  dress 

Best  boy's  suit 

Best  gent's  shirt 

Best  quilting 

Quilting 

Suit  ladj-'s  undercluthes 

Best  exhibit  millinery 

Best  bonnet 


George  Ross.. 


..510 


C.  W.  Alexander 

George  Ross 

J.  Q.  Reed 

J.  Q.  Roed 

Edward  Healy 

Mrs.  I.  G.  Wickersham 

Rosa  Haskins 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Miller 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Miller 

MissS.  Cofer 

Mrs.  Falkner , 

Miss  E.  J.  Wil'^oy , 

Miss  Cassie  Mulgrew 


Shawl— 95 

83 

83 

85 

Silk  sash— 82  fiO 

83 

83 

83 

83 

Set  curls— §8 

.Honorable  mention. 

..Honorable  mention. 

Silver  pitcher— 87  .'iO 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Miller Pair  lady's  gaiters— $4 


Mrs.  R.  Hall 
Mrs.  P.  Swecinov... 
Mrs.  L.  ^y.  Mifler. 
Mrs.  0.  Hubhell.... 
Miss  Sophie  Taft... 

Mrs.  R.  Hall 

Mrs.  A.  Meade 

Lizzie  Shaver 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hall 
Miss  M.  Jewell 


.83 

.Honorable  mention. 
..Set  silver  forks— 86 


.Special  premium  rec. 

.81 

...Honorable  mention. 

82 

A  hat — 85 

H 


C.  W.  Otis. 


.Diploma. 


C.  W.  Otis Diploma. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Shcpperd $2  50 

Mrs.  A.  13.  Derby ....§3 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Derby | §2 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Ross $3 

Mrs.  Pickett Honorable  mention. 

Miss  Emory 

Miss  O'Gorman I §5 

Mrs.  A.  Kelly |..Pair  lady's  shoes— $3  50 


BREAD,    CAKES,    AND    CONFECTIONS. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Best  sample  of  bread  by  a  miss  under 
twelve  years 

Miss  Christie  Stewart 

<8i 

Best  wheat  bread 

Best  corn  bread 

Best  pound  cake 

Best  colfco  cake 

Best  sponge  cake 

Best  assortment  tarts 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell 

83 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Derby 

§2  50 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Derby 

§4 

Mrs.  A.  B.  D.^rby 

§2 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Derby 

«3 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Derby 

g3 

Marin  District  Agricultural  Society. 
PLANTS,  BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  ETC. 
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Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowering  plants 

Collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ering plants 

Best  exhibit  ornamental  foliage  plants 

Best  miniature  garden 

Best  floral  design 

Best  exhibit  of  cut  roses 

Best  exhibit  of  cut  dahlias 

Best  pair  vase  bouquets 

Best  exhibit  fuschias » 

Best  exhibit  geraniums 

Best  pelargoniums 

Best  exhibit  hardy  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  for  garden 

Best  exhibit  cactus  and  cereus 

Canna  


E.  S.  Lippitt. 


.Silver  pitcher — 125 


Mr.  Pepper Honorable  mention. 

vV.  H.  Pepper >5 

E.  S.  Lippitl t'> 

MissEena  Shattuck Pair  lady's  shoos— J.'i 

E.  S,  Lippitt $2 

E.  S.  Lippitt ' i'^  M) 

W.  H.  Pepper 1 •••••t2 

E.  S.  Lippitt 1'^  .^ 

E.  S.  Lippitt I ^2  r)0 

W.  H.  Pepper '■ 9'^  ^ 

W.  H.  Pepper 1 9'2  50 

E.  S.  Lippitt 1 •■ :••• ••■•»2 

Miss  Helen  "Wallace Special  mention. 


CHILDREN'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  pure  worsted  embroidery 

Best  wax  work 

Best  transferred  work 

Best  darning 

Best  rag  rug 

Best  patchwork  quilt •••• 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  crayon  drawing 

Best  hair  work 

Best  bead  work 

Bead  work ;••••• 

Best  penmanship  by  girl— epistolary. 


Miss  Frank  Shattuck. 

Lulu  Ellsworth 

Miss  Frank  Shattuck, 

Sallie  Dickson 

Miss  Luella  Miller 

Sallie  Dickson 

Clarence  Healey , ^ 

Miss  Frank  Shattuck...! »i 

Miss  Franklin i \\ 

Miss  Frank  Shattuck....  ••• ••• ••••♦^ 

Miss  Rachel  Berger I Honorable  mention. 

Miss  Katie  Griffin I *■' 


..$2  50 
..|1  50 

$2. 

«2 

$1 

12 

91 


Article. 


SPECIAL  MENTION. 


Exhibitor. 


Angora  goat  skins. 
Sluthour  pumps.... 

Carpets 

Rope 

California  silk 


Agricultural  implements. 


Cultivator 

Patent  gate - 

Very  fine  trotting  sulky 

"Woods'  mower  and  reaper 

Exhibit  game  fowls .....••. •. 

Pat.  wire  suspension  vibrating  spring 

Carriage  springs  and  wagon 

Patent  fruit  drier 

"Worsted  and  wax  work 


S.  A.  Rendall 

J.  M.  Kt-eler 

A.  McKay 

Tubbs  &  Co 

California  Silk   Manu- 
facturing Company.. 
George  F.  Alien 


C.  P.  Hatch 

L.  E.  Brooks 

John  Lorangcr... 


Premium. 


Special  mention. 

Special  mention. 

fcipei'ial  mention. 

Special  mention. 


J.  Loranger 

C.  V.  B.  Koeder 

Belts  &  Broth.T 

Keeler.  nine  &  Thomas 
Mrs.  Haubrich 


Diploma. 

Honorable  mention,  with 
thanks  of  tbo  Society. 

Honorablo  mention. 

Special  mention. 

_ Special  mention. 

" SjM-ciHl  mention. 

' SjM'cial  mention. 

SiMH-ial  mention. 

llononible  mention. 

lionorabli-  mention. 

Honorable  mention. 


C24        Trans,  of  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Aqric'l  Society. 

The  cxhil.ition  in  many  respects  is  the  best  ever  held  in  the  district 
The  animals  and  articles  exhibited,  although  not  as  numerous  as  hereto- 
fore, were  all  of  a  higher  order  of  merit,  and  showed  most  conolusivelv 
the  wide  and  beneficial  influence  of  our  district  Fairs.  It  should  be  tho 
aim  of  each  Fair  to  both  stimulate  and  cultivate  tho  people,  that  all  our 
productive  industries  may  be  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  all  the  homes 
and^  lanuhcs  of  the  State  be  made  more  chccM-ful  and  refined. 

There  has  been  a  stcadj-  increase  in  the  district  in  the  number  and  vi 
riety  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  our 
manulactures.  We  are  but  just  beginning,  however,  to  apply  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  to  our  systems  of  farming.  But  the  people 
once  aroused  will  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  a  few  years  we  hope  to 
show  at  our  Fairs  the  grand  results  of  a  generous  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence  in  our  liomes  and  the  products  of  our  industry.  Our  resources 
are  bountiful,  our  energy  great,  and  we  hope  for  wisdom  to  develop  and 
use.  ^ 

E.  DENMEN, 

E.  S.  LiPPiTT,  Secretary.  President. 


TRA.NSA.CTIOISrS    OF    THE 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Society, 

FOR 

THE    YEAR    1873. 
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OFFICEES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


W.  H.  PARKS President. 

M.  C.  DUFFICY Secretary. 


BOARD  OF  DIBECTOKS: 


TV.  H.  PARKS,  M.  C.  DUFFICY,   JAMES  COOK,   S.  C.  HUTCHINGS, 
P.  C.  SLATTERY,  J.  B.  McDONALD. 


I 


HEPORT. 


To  Hon.  Robert  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State 
of  California: 

Sir:  The  Northern  District  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  aud  Mechan- 
ical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  offer  the  following  report  of  trans- 
actions, lis^t  of  articles  exhibited,  and  premiums  awarded,  for  the  year 
ending  November  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-throe; 
also  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society  for  said  term. 

W.  H.  PARKS,  President. 
M.  C.  DuFFiCY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 


M.  Marcuse,  ex-Treasurer 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  memberships,  at 

five  doUars 

Pool  privilege 

Subscription  account 

Entrance  to  races , 

Quarter-stretch  badges , 

Hack  tickets , 

Single  admission  to  Park 

Single  admission  to  Grand  Stand 

Pavilion  receipts 

Premium  returned 

State  appropriation 


expenses. 


Warrant  No.  1 

Donley,  as  per  bill  of  sundries  expended 

Entrance  of  Gen.  Reno,  purse  No.  11,  refunded 

P.  Wall,  membership  on  old  account 

M.  L.  Beach,  membership  on  old  account 

D.  E.  Knight,  entrance 

J.  M.  Allenvvood,  entrance 

Purses 

Discount  on  State  appropriation 

Premium  list,  Pavilion §253  00 

Premium  list,  Park G80  00 


General  expenses,  cash  book,  page  twenty-one 

Waterworks 

Labor  at  Park 

Labor  at  Pavilion 


Balance  of  expenses  over  receipts. 


$51  79 

635  00 

425  00 

995  50 

1,010  00 

7  50 

75  00 

871  10 

106  00 

180  00 

3  00 

2,000  00 


$57  50 

87  28 
35  00 


00 
00 


15  00 

15  00 

2,580  00 

135  00 


933  00 

1,472  36 

577  49 

377  95 

89  00 


86,384  58 


$24  69 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED   AT  THE  PAVILION. 


THIRD     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Kesidence. 

Premium. 

Best  ten    yards    domestic    rag 
carpet 

Hiram  Bruce 

T.  F.  Kimball 

Yuba  County 

ta 

Best  domestic  rag 

$10 

Best  gentleman's  shirt 

Miss  Mary  Baker 

Yuba  County 

85 

CLASS  II. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Kesidence. 

Premium. 

S.  E.  Love 

Yuba  County 

$8 

CLASS  III. 


Article. 


Best  needlework 

Best  hand  sewing 

Best  worsted  mats 

Best  embroidered  picture 

Best  embroidered  lad^^'s  robe 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion... 

Best  tatting 

Best  display  of  millinery 

Best  artificial  flowers 

Best  specimen  shellwork 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

A  special  premium  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Congdon,  an  aged  lady 
of  seventy-live  years,  for 
patchwork  quilt 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Hobson... 
Miss  Nellie  Hath  well,  j 
Miss  Ida  Atchison...., 
Miss  Ella  McMahon. 
Mrs.  A.N. Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Dobbins 

Mrs.  .J.  E.  Hobson... I 
Miss  Emma  Blodgutt  I 

Mrs.  M.  Lindsoy 

Miss  Lizxio  Lyaon..., 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Hobson. 
M.  L.  Beach 


Mrs.  Congdon. 


Yuba  County.. 
Yuba  County.. 
Yuba  County.. 
Suiter  County. 
Sutter  County. 
Yuba  County.. 
Yuba  County.. 
Y'uba  County.. 
Y'uba  County.. 
Yuba  County.. 
Yuba  County.., 
Y'uba  County.. 


Premium. 


.46 


1 
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FIFTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  II. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  of  wheat,  one  va- 
riety, viz:  "Pride  of  Butte"... 

WilhelmVanWoert. 
Wilhelm  Van  Woert. 

Spec,  ment'n. 
Spec,  ment'n. 

For  wheat  bread  and  flour,  made 
of  same 

CLASS  IIL 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence.            Premium. 

Best  exhibit  blood  beets 

T.  J.  McCormick 

M.  L.  Beach 

Yuba  County...  ... 

«1 

Best  exhibit  blood  turnips 

Yuba  County 

$1 

Best  display  of  flowers  (seventy 
varieties) 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Lowery... 

Yuba  County 

?10 

CLASS  V. 


Article. 


Best  domestic  brown  bread , 

Best  domestic  corn  bread 

Fancy  straw  basket  and  picture 
frames , 

Little  baby  dai#ey 

Display  of  hair  work  and  shav- 
ing flowers,  which,  for  beauty 
of  design  and  skillful  work- 
manshii),  is  unoqualed 

Best  display  of  shells  and  sea- 
moss  

Best  specimen  of  hair  work 

Exhibit  of  cakes 

Best  domestic  wheat  bread 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Mrs.  Dan. McCarthy. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Lowery... 

Miss  Ida  Atchison.... 
Miss  Edith  Clothier.. 


Mks  M.  E.  Mooi)e. 

Mnss  Mary  Bobs 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Sherman. 

-„     A     XT     t!t....— . 


jvirs.  Jii.  J.  snerman.. 
Mrs. A.N.  Stevotison, 
Mrs.  M.  Munson 


Yuba  County. 
Yuba  County. 

Yubft  County. 
Yuba  County. 


Yuba  County.. 

Yuba  County.. 
Yuba  County.. 
Sutter  County. 
Yuba  County.. 


Premium. 


?5 
$3 


?3 


$3 
$5 


Special  mention  is  made  by  the  committee,  in  this  department,  of  the  following: 
Cliampion  churn,  F.  Fischer,  Sutler  County;    eye  cups,  Zozo  catarrh  snufl',  and  Zozo 
eye  ointment,  James  Gray,  Sutter  County;  Babcock  fire  extinguisher,  exhibited  by  George 
North,  agent,  ^  ubii  County;  nine  coils  rope,  manufactured  by  the  San  Francisco  Cordage 
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CLASS  VI. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence.            Premium. 

Best  exhibit  pickled  fruits Mrs.  A.  Rosenberg... 

Best  exhibit  catsup Mrs.  J.  E.  Hobson... 

Yub*  County 

t3 

Yuba  County 

$3 

SIXTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 

Exhibitor.                  Residence. 

Premium. 

T.  J.  McCormick 

S      RloHtrptt 

Yuba  County fl5 

Best  twelve  varieties  apples 

Best  exhibit  three  varieties  pears. 

Yuba  County I f7 

Miss  Nel.  Hathwell.. 

T.  J.  McCorraick 

S  Blodgett 

Yuba  County \ »2 

Yuba  County $15 

Yuba  County $10 

Article. 


Best  display  of  five  pounds  dried 

apples , 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  figs 


CLASS  II. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


S.  Blodgett Yuba  County. 

,„,,„,  ^..^^  „„, ,  S.  Blodgett Yuba  County. 

Kp  t  ^reen  fi^r  •  •  '  S.  Blod|ett Yuba  County. 

BStfoaeffaimonds::::.:.::. I  S.  Blodfett Yuba  County. 


Premium. 
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SEVENTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  of  painting  in  oil Miss  Mary  Bobs 

Best  exhibit  of  landseajje  in  oil...    Mrs.  A.  Woods 

Best  specimen  landscape  in  oil...    Miss  Liz.  McDaniel.. 
Best  exhibit  of  pictures Mrs.  A.  AVoods 

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

$10 

|io 

Yuba  County 

$5 

Yuba  County' 

115 

Best  ivorvt3'pe Miss  Mary  Bobs 

Best  exhibit  of  photographs Mrs.  A.  Wood.* 

Yuba  County 

83 

Yuba  County 

$3 

Best  crayon  drawing Mrs.  R.  S.  Jenkins... 

Yuba  County 

is 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 


On  recommendation  of  the  committee,  the  Board  of  Directors  award  special  premiumB 
as  follows:  i-  ^ 

To  Jewell  &  Co.,  wood  pump  and  irrigating  machine,  five  dollars. 
'J.  and  J.  D.  Kichey's  Steam  Washer,  or  Woman's  Friend,"  is  mentioned  as  a  useful 
labor-saving  machine,  and  a  special  premium  awarded  of  five  dollars. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED    AT    THE    PARK. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I— THOKOUGHBRED  HORSES. 

No  sworn  pedigree  having  been  presented  by  exhibitors  in  this  class,  the  committee 
report  that,  under  the  society's  rules,  they  are  unable  to  make  any  award,  but  recommend 
that  a  premium  be  awarded  to  "W.  N.  Rogers,  for  his  mare  Pashion,  upon  his  producing 
pedigree,  in  compliance  with  the  rules. 


FAMILIES. 


Animal.                                 Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

1 
Best  stallion.  Tiger,   with  ten  of  1 
his  colts H.  H.  Hollister 

Yuba  County 

43* 

Judges— S.  L.  Daniels.  E.  L.  Singletary,  "Watt  Perdue,  L.  P.  Walker,  John  Sea- 
ward, and  Harmon  Bay. 


CLASS    I— HORSES    OF    ALL    WORK. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  stallion,  four  years  old,  Mes- 
senger Boy 1  James  Clark 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old. 
Mountain  Chief. ,  J-  H.  Holtz 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old, 
Perdim,  Jr R.  M.  Sparks... 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old.  Feath- 
er River  Chief R.  Breeden 

Best  sucking  horse  colt H.  H.  Hollister. 


Residence.  Premium. 


Yuba  County , 

Yuba  County . 

Yuba  County. 

Yuba  County . 
Yuba  County . 


.425 
.420 
415 

.410 

...»5 


Judgee-W.  P.  Harkey,  Harmon  Bay,  E.  L.  Hunter,  Al.  Calden,  and  J.  H.  Kejm. 


80— (•«^) 
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CLASS  II-MARES. 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  mare,   four  years   old   and 
over  with  colt,  Mary 

J.  M.  Allenwood 

J.  M.  Allenwood 

P.  Wall  

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

Yuba  County 

$20 

?15 

$10 

$5 

$5 

85 

Best  mare,   four  years  old    and 
over,  Belle  Friday 

Best  mare,  three  j'ears  old,  Lizzie. 

Best  mare,  two  3'ears  old,  Nellie... 

George  James 

Best  mare,  one  year  old,  Maggie- 
Best  sucking  mare  colt,  Fannie.... 

G.  K.  McWain 

H.  H.  Hollister 

FAMILIES. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  exhibit  of  six  colts  owned  by 
one  person,  of  any  age  or  sex.... 


H.  H.  Hollister. 


Yuba  County , 


CLASS    III— DRAFT    HORSES. 


,.?20 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and 
over,  Jim  Copper  Bottom 

0.  C.  Hooper 

^25 

Judges— M.  V.  Sparks,  Yuba  County;  S.  L.  Daniel.';  and  J.  Mcintosh,  Butte  County; 
A.  S.  Hemstreet,  Colusa  County;  E.  L.  Singletary,  and  H.  Bay. 


CLASS    IV— ROADSTERS. 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Stallion,    best    four    years    old, 
Billy  McCracken,  Jr 

Wm.  Doty 

Sa."! 

Stallion,  best  two  years  old,  Jim 
Bloomsbury 

J.  M,  McWain 

SI.<) 

Gelding,  best  four  years  old  and 
over,  Dan  Rice 

Dennis  McVicker 

Yuba  County 

^A" 

«30 
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MARES. 


Animal.                                   Exhibitor.                   Besidence.          Premium. 

1 
Best  mare,   four   years  old  and 

over,  Kate  Hayes Thos.  H.  Devall 

Mare,  best  two  years  old,    Ida 

Crane J.  M.  AUenwood 

Yuba  County 

120 

410 

Judges— M.  V.  Sparks,  Yuba  County;  A.  S.  Hemstrcct,  Colusa  County;  S.  L.  Daniels, 
Butte  County;  J.  Mcintosh,  Harmon  Bay,  and  E.  L.  Singletary. 


CLASS    V— CARRIAGE    HORSES. 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  matched  span  carriage  horses, 
owned  and  used  as  such  by  one 
noTonn     TTlnrft  and  Fannie 

G.  E.  Chittenden. 

Yuba  County 

4» 

Judges-Harry  B.  Marker,  P.  H.  Corrigan,  J.  E.  Clark,  Dr.  Belton,  John  Mcllmoil. 


CLASS    VI-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Animal. 


Best  stallion    of    any  age— Green 
Mountain  Chief. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


^ui^ix.^.^  ^„.^ W.Hartley 

Bert"mare"of"any  age— Flora I  John  Seaward 


Yuba  County. 
Yuba  County. 


..$50 
„|30 


Judges— E.  P.  Walker,  Sam  Enlow,  M.  V.  Sparks. 


JACKS   AND    JENNETS-SPECIAL. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premiam. 


^A         \  n,  V  Oiittpndon     Yuba  C«MintT 8p1  prem.  rec. 

Jack  Eel  River,  three  years  old.......|  G.  E.  g^  [  ^JJ^^'    fji,^  ^j^^,/y gp-i  prt-m.  rec. 

T .^f  Mo.int,  oic   aoTPn  vears  old...    G.  ii. '-^ni"*""*^"-    *"""'-         ^ 


Jennet  Nameless,  seven  years  old 


Judges-Harry  B.  Marker.  P.  H.  Corrigan,  J.  E.  Clark,  Dr.  Belton.  John  McUmull. 
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CATTLE. 


CLASS    I— THOROUGHBRED. 


Animal. 


Bulls. 

Bp.et  bull,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Monkey  .John 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over — 
First  Duke  of  Sutter 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over — 
Second  Duke  of  Sutter 

Best  bull  calf— Newton  Booth 


Exhibitor. 


Cotvs. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Miss  Morgan 

Best  cow,  three  3'ears  old  and  over — 
Elfleedy  3d 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over- 
Starlight  2d 

Best  cow,  one  year  old— Elfleedy  5th. 


R.  M.  Sparks 

John  Mcllmoil.... 


Residence. 


John 
M.  V 

Mcllmoil.... 
.  Sparks 

R. 

M. 

Sparks 

R. 

M. 

Sparks 

R, 
R. 

M. 
M. 

Sparks 

Sparks 

Yuba  County.. 

Sutter  County. 

Sutter  County. 
Yuba  Count}'.. 


Yuba  County. 

Yuba  County.. 

Yuba  County., 
Yuba  County.. 


Premium. 


..?20 

..$20 

..310 
,..§5 


..§15 

..|15 

..glO 
..§10 


Judges-G.  N.  Swezy,  G.  E.  Chittenden,  T.  D.  Schaefer,  S.  Eaton,  C.  G.  Bockius. 


CLASS  II— GRADED   CATTLE. 


Animal. 


Bulls. 

Be.st  bull,  two  years  old  and  over- 
Dick  

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over- 
Joe  jasper 


Cows, 
Best  yearling  heifer— Rey. 


Exhibitor. 


H.  H.  Hollister. 
R.  M.  Sparks 


Residence. 


John  Mcllmoil ... 


Yuba  County. 
Yuba  County.. 

Sutter  County. 


Premium. 


..?10 
,.?10 


.$5 


Judgcs-G.  N.  Swezy,  G.  E.  Chittenden,  F.  A.  Schaefer,  S.  Eaton,  and  C.  Q.  Bockius. 
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CLASS  III-SWEEPSTAKES. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  bull,   of  any  age  or  stock — 
Monkej'  John 

Best  cow,  of  any  age — Miss  Morgan 

Best  bull  calf — Newton  Booth 

Two    fat    steers  —  weighing    5,000 
pounds 


R.  M.  Sparks 

R.  M.  Sparks 

M.  V.  Sparks 

P.  C.  Slattery.... 


Yuba  County. 
Yuba  County., 
Yuba  County. 
Yuba  County. 


Framed  diplo- 
ma Hiid  $40 

Framed  dif)lo- 
mn  and  $40 

%20 


Sp'l  prem.  rec. 


Judges— G.  N.  Swezy,  G.  E.  Chittenden,  F.  A.  Schaefer,  S.  Eaton,  and  C.  G.  Bockius. 


SWINE. 


Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

R.  M.  Sparks 

R.  M.  Sparks 

R.  M.  Sparks 

Yuba  County 

815 

Yuba  County §16 

Yuba  County' 1 816 

Judges— E.  W.  Holloman,  Dr.  F.  Dobbins,  B.  E.  Hickok,  and  John  II.  Kimball. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  Taylor  harrow,  manufactured  by  the  Kimball  Manulacturuig  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  as  an  implement  of  practical  utility,  useful  and  well  adapted  to  the 
majority  of  all  farming  lands,  and  recommend  the  society  to  award  a  sj)ecml  premium 
therefor. 


TRi^NS^CTIOiSrS 


The   Upper   Sacramento  Agricultural  Society, 


FOE 


THE     YEAR     1873. 


OFFICEES    OF    THE  SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 

D.M.REAVIS Chico. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

E.M.  COCHRAN ^.^^^ 

R.  McENESPY ^,  . 

Chico. 

TREASURER. 

AUG.  H.  CHAPMAN ^^.^^^ 

SECRETARY. 

GEO.  J.  BOURNE ^,. 

Chico. 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 

J.L.Kkefer, Nord,  Butte  County. 

I  R  Bennett Chico,  Butte  County. 

J.  M.  HoYL riu-        T>   ii     /-I 

r   ^   c,  Chico,  Butte  County. 

J.  B.  SWEARINGEN jj^^^^  ^ounty. 

A    r'-P^^^^^ Chico,  Butte  County. 

V'prJ''''*'''^ •■ Tehama,  Tehama  County. 

T   t'  ^^^^^ * Tehama,  Tehama  County. 

J.  D.  ByeRS Q,,  n        T  /-I  X 

busanville,  Lassen  County. 

Grant  I.  Taooart g^^^^,^^  ^^^^^^  bounty. 

F.C.Graves Olimpo,  Colusa  County. 

t'  -^r"  t^'''''''' Chico,  Butte  County. 

J.  W.  B.  Montgomery Cana,  Butte  County. 

Wm.  bHARKEY -vr       J    T.    ii.     /^ 

Nord,  Butte  County. 

John  BoGGS t>  •      .        ^  ,        „ 

^   ^  ^  Pnnceton,  Colusa  County. 

C.C.Goodrich Coppervale,  Lassen  County. 

J.J.  vVaste ^,.       T>  ..    ^ 

Chico,  Butte  County. 

'     '  Chico,  Butte  County. 

W.  Bassett T^     *       T>  XX  --, 

,,  ,,^  Dayton,  Butte  County. 

Moses  Wick r,„,,  j    r.  ^^  /^ 

T,   ,,    „  Cottonwood,  Butte  County. 

K.M.Cochran <-,, .       r>  x^  /-, 

,,       ,„  _  Chico,  Butte  County. 

Geo.  W.  DORN r^u^         r.    xx      ^ 

Chico,  Butte  County. 


FINANCIAI^    RKPORT. 


To  total  receipts  1873 

Disbursements. 


By  amount  paid  purses  to  races 

By  amount  paid  premiums •• 

By  amount  paid  current  expenses  1873 
By  amount  cash  on  hand 


86,193  12 


81— e^""') 
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peemiu:ms  aav^arded. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE  STOCK— HOESES. 


Animals. 


Stallions — Thoroughbred. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Vol- 
i^cian 

Best  colt  under  one  j'ear,  Jim  Ad- 
ams  

Mares. 


Exhibitors. 


D.  M.  Reavis. 
D.  M.  Reavis. 


Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Betty  | 
Hawkins M.  Tait. 

SialUons — Graded. 


Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Ophir  j  J.  L.  King  .... 
B<(st  two  years  old  and  over,  Black-  i 

bird.  Jr |  D.  M.  Roavis. 

Bcot  one  year  old  and  over,  Jacinto  B.  F.  Owen.- 


Mares. 


Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Kate 

Signal !  J.  T.  Mcintosh. 

Best  two  j'^ears  old  and  over.  Zone...!  B.  F.  Owens 

Best  one  year  old  and  over,  Nellie...'  D.  M.  Reavis.... 
Best  ct)]t  under  on(^  3'ear,   without 

reference  to  sex.  Dove B.  F.  Owens. 


Stallions — Of  all  work. 


Best  throe  years  old  and  over,  Fri-  | 

day  McCracken Jas.  Ellonwuod. 

Best  two  years  old  and  over.  Uncle  [ 

Sam G.  R.  GritFith.... 


Wni.  Sharkey., 


Ufares. 

Best  three  j'cars  old  and  over.  Pus 

Stallions — Draft.  | 

Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Wal- 
lace  Juhn  liidwell. 


Residence. 


Chico. 


Premium. 


.§30 ! 


I 
Chico I ?10 


Colusa 


..?20 


Chico. 


.§25 


Ciiico I S15 

Chico $10 


Chico S20 

Chico .:?10 

Chico ' ^^■" 


Chico. 


.■>^H. 


Marysviile ^-i) 

Chico 


Xord . 


,.SL  . 


Chico. 


m 


Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. 

LIVE  STOCK-IIORSES-Continued. 


6^ 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Stallions— Roadsters. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Black- 
bird  

Best  two  years  old  and  over,  Claus 
Bloomsbury 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old  and  over, 
Dan  Rice 


D.  M.  Rcavis.... 
G.*M.  McWain. 
D.  McVickers..., 


Mares. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Belle 
Friday 


Jas.  EUenwood Marysvillc 


Carriage  Horses. 

Best  matched  span  carriage  horses, 
owned  and  used  as  such  by  one 
person,  Kate  and  Nellie 


Wm.  Sharkey.. 


Roadster  Teams. 

Best  double  team  roadsters,  owned 
and  used  as  such  by  one  person, 
Polly  and  Jane 


W.  Bassett. 


Saddle  Horses. 

Best  saddle  horse,  Billy 

Colts. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt,  Reavis  2d.. 
Best  yearling  mare  colt,  Mohave 


Fred.  Stiles. 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age.  Blackbird.. 
Best  mare  of  any  age,  Nellie 


D.  Bid  well. 
II.  Bay 


D.  M.  Reavis 

P.  Wall 


Chico 

Marysvillc 
Marysvillc 


Nord , 


Chico . 


Chico. 


Chico , 
Chico. 


Chico 

Marysvillc 


..?liQ 


..$15 


..$•1 


JACKS    AND    MULES. 


Animal. 


Best  jack,  two  years  old  and  over, 
Ringgold 

Best  span  mules,  owned  by  one  per- 
son, Jennie  Lind  and  Dolly  Var- 
den 


E.\hibitor. 

M.  V.  Patrick. 
F.  C.  Graves... 


Residence. 


Chico.... 
Olympo. 


Premium. 


M 

.« 
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CATTLE. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Rcbidence. 


Premium. 


Durham  Bulls. 

Best  thn  e  years  old  and  over,  Stone- 
wall  

Best  two  3'ears  old,  General  Grant..., 

Best  one  3'ear  old,  8th  Duke  Lib- 
erty   , 

Best  bull  call',  9lh  Duke  Yuba 

Coirs. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over,  lone 

4th 

Best  two  years  old.  Belle  of  Butte 

Best  one  year  old,  Daisy 

Best  heifer  calf,  Princess  of  Yuba... 

Devon  Bulls. 

Best    three    years    old    and    over, 

Prince  Tehama , 

Best  bull  calf,  Colonel 

Devon  Cows. 

Best  two  years  old  and  over,  Beauty 


D.  M.  Pvoavis Chico... 

H.  J.  Glenn I  Jacinto 


..$20 

..§15 


D.  M.  Reavis I  Chico \ §10 

G.  N.  S-we/.y Marysville §10 


J.  L.  Chambers \  Chico 820 

M.  Wick Oroville §15 


G.  N.  vSwe/.y. 
G.  N.  Swezy. 


L.  H.  D.  Lang. 
L.  H.  D.  Lang. 


L.  H.  D.  Lang. 


Marysville §10 

Marysville §5 


Tehama ' §20 

Tehama §10 


Tehama ' §15 


GPvADED    CATTLE. 


Animal. 

E.xhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Premium. 

Bulls. 
Best  one  year  old,  May  Duke 

Blevins  &  Haines... 

Chico 

§15 

Best  bull  calf,  Hercules John  Bidwell j  Chico. 

Coivs.  I 


Best  three  years  old  and  over,  Kate..    Blevins  &  Haines...  |  Chico §10 

Best  heifer  calf,  Molly J.  L.  Chambers ■  Chico §J  .'I'l 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  stock,  Gen- 
eral Grant 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock,  lone 
Fourth 


H.J.Glenn 

J.  L.  Chambers. 


Jacinto 
Chico... 


Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. 
SHEEP. 
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Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  fine  wool  buck,  Dickey... 

Best  tine  wool  ewe 

Best  long  wool  ewe 

Best  medium  wool  buck 

Best  medium  wool  ewe 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Sweejystakes. 

Best  buck  of  any  kind,  Dickey.. 
Best  ewe  of  any  kind 


J.  Bidwell Chico ?10 

T.  Bidwell Chico i <'!»> 

John  Guill '  (^lico ' ?1<) 

J.K.  Bennett Chico ^10 

J.  K.  Bennett Chico ' *10 


John  Bidwell j  Chico ?20 

John  Bidwell Chico , *15 


Animal. 


SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  boar  of  any  breed Uv^Ji  ^' '  ShV^'^V      N^n" 1  U 

Best  sow  of  any  breed l\'"''V'lu.>       ^  '"  1  C  ico i  V^ 

Best  pair  of  pigs J"li"  l^id\seU Ch.co 9 


Animal. 


Best  pair  black  Spanish.. 
B(wt  pair  black  liramalis 
Best  pair  light  Bramahs. 

Best  jjair  dueks 

]}cst  i)air  turkeys 


POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


R.  Donovan Chico. 

J.  Bidwell Chico. 

J.  J.  Vukler Chico. 

John   iridwell CliK'o 

K.  Donovan Chico 
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SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASSES  I,   ]],    III,    ANJ)   IV. 


Article. 


^ost  display  ngriculturnl  machines 

liy  II ny  oiui  lnuiso , 

noil  p'l'ifr  Imi'iuw , 

Wood 's  111 O WIT 

J{r(mdfa>;t  sower 

AVliL-at  drill 

15i'st  seed  >()\ver  siiid  oiiltiviitor 

Hest  revolving  lia^-  rake 

In'.-t  feed  ciilter 

I!e>t  farm  i^iiUt 

Best  fanning  mill 

flest  grist  mill 

He.-t  cider  mill 

I)e>t  beehive 

JJest  clolliohorse 

15est  clothes  wringer 

Best  clothes  washer 


Exhiliitor. 


Jones,  Roillv  &  Co.. 

John  0'l}rien 

.I..nes,  Kcillv&  Co.. 
.Jones,  IJi'illy  it  Co.. 
C.  J^.  Stilxdi  &  Co.. 
C.  L.  Stilson  it  Co.. 
C.  L.  Stilson  &  Co.. 
C.  L.  Stilson  &  Co.. 


llesideiicc. 


Pn 


Chico ?;20 

San  Franci.sco §.t 

Chico ?;io 

Chico j;iO 

Chico ! ^\0 

Cliico :g;iO 

Chico Si»c'l  ment  n 

Chico iSpc'l  ment'n 


Elijah  iliekmaii Colusa  County L! $.'> 

.Jones,  Keilly  «Sc  Co..  Chico I go 

Jones,  Keilly  &  Co..  Chico I |J5 

Jone.s,  Keilly  &  Co..  Chico Spc'l  ment'n 

Koheit  Donovan Chico §.i 

L.  H.  P>urket Chico 55 

Jones,  K(!iily  &  Co..  Chico Spc'l  ment'n 

John  Kickey IVlarysville | ;j!5 


CLASS  V-PLOWS. 


Be.st  two-gang  plow C.  L.  Stilson  &  Co., 

Best  subsoil  ])!o\v C.  L.  Stil.-on  &  Co.. 

Best  iilow  for  general  i)ui  poses j  C.  L.  Stilson  tt  Co.. 

Best  three-gang  plow .Jones,  Keillv&  Co.. 


Chico 

Chico }   ^\Q 

Chico 

Chico I JiO 


CLASS  VI-VEHICLES. 


Best  farm  wagon Sherwood  &  Turner 

Best  wagon  brake Sherwood  &  Turner 


Chico ' 810 

Chico 1 §5 


Sacramento  Agricultural  Societv. 
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THIRD     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 


Bo:;t  foot  niat^ 

Host  ten  j-ards  of  rag  carpet... 
Best  exhibit  of  stocking  yarn. 
Best  display  of  drygoods 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Preiiiiuin. 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Calby..    Nord j |2  SO 

Mrs.  E.  I).  Mickey.'  Cbico $"> 

Mrs.W.A.Twitcheii    Cliico ?3 

Zinsler  &  Brozler...    Cbico i $iiO 


CLASS  II. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  set  of  farm  harness C.  C.  Mai  thy Cbico. 

Best  pair  of  Mne  boots '  .1.  Pea  Unw. 

Bast  pair  of  coarse  hoots j  J-  Feal Lluco. 


.$10 
...ih 
...?5 


CLASS   III. 


Article. 


Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers... 

Best  \vi)rki-d  quilt 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  silk  quilt.... 

Best  worsted  quilt 

Best  specimen  braid  work ■ 

Best  embroidered  haiulk'-rcbief.. 
Best  exhibit  of  boys'  clotbing.. 

tJest  displftj;  of  millinery 

.ie.st  embroidered  lace  collars... 

..est  patchwork  quilt 

Jest  cbild's  afghan • 

Jest  chair  seat  and  back 

.'jest  pillow  slips 


Exhibitor, 


MissAnnie  B.Eckert 
Mrs.  ().  !>•  Morse... 
;Mr>.  .Tno.  Sli^mnon.. 
Mrs.  AVm.  Tborp... 

Mrs.  .Tohn  (iuill 

Mrs.  Jobn  (iuiil I 

Mrs.  John  Guill 

Mrs.  J.P.  Uelpben- 

I     stiiie 

Mrs.  .1.  M.P<arson.. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Brown..| 
MissBirdi.^  Bernard 
Mrs.  D.  M-  Keavis.. 
Sirs.  A.  I).  Smilb... 
May  Wadkins 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Cbico 

Cbico 

Marysville 
Chico 
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FOURTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Itesidence. 

Premium. 

IJcst  display  of  pennnil  lianhvare....;  Jones,  Reilly  &  Co..   Chico 

Display  of  silverware ,  Hibberd  &  Somers     Cbico 

!!!!!!!!!  "Z«5 

CLASS  II. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Best  display  of  stoves !  C.  L.  Stilson  &  Co.  !  Chic 


Premium. 


..?10 


CLASS    III. 


Aiticle. 

• 
Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premiwru. 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Lucas  &  Walraven. 

Chico 

XI  (1 

CLASS    IV. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  of  doors 

C.  Walker 

Chico                           1                     41  rt 

CLASS  V. 


Article. 

Exhibitor.                  Residence. 

Pniiiimn. 

Best  display  of  soap 

Mrs.  .1.   B.  Swear-' 
i-ufTQw Chico 

s-> 

• 

1                                  i 

Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. 
CLASS  VI. 


04 'J 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence.          Premium. 

1 

Best  display  of  crockery  and  glass- 

J.  F.  Newman CWu-a 1 *10 

1 

FIFTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Rest  sack  of  wheat "Wm.  Van  WotMt...  Chico.... 

Best  sack  of  flour .John  Hulwoll ^  Cliico 

Best  sack  of  barley i  John  IJuiwell Chico.... 

Best  sack  of  oats John  Bidwell Jr,''!'^"-- 

Best  exhibit  of  corn I  K.  C.  Ra^'e.^. t-hico.... 

Best  can  of  lard !  Mrs.  Wm.  Tnorp...  Chico.... 

Best  alfalfa  seed 1  R-  McEnespy Chico.... 


Premium. 


»5 

$5 

..$•2  M 
$2  .M) 


..$2  50 
..|2  50 


Article. 


CLASS    II. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Best  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables..   .John  Bidwell 
Best  turnips  and  other  vegetables...     n.  C.  Kui-e.... 

Best  collection  of  vegetables i  J^*''"  l'':'^^''"' 

Best  collection  of  garden  seeds \  ^-  ^  liUlip?.— 


Premium. 


Chico f* 

Chico f^ 

Chico f-' 

Chico »•• 

I 


CLASS    III. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Premii;in. 


Best  five  rolls  of  butter. 


Mrs.  J.   P.  Ilelph-' 
enstine  i  Chico. 


$5 


82— ("Srl^ 
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Transactions  of  the  ITpper 


CLASS  IV. 


ArticK 


Exliibitor. 


Premium. 


IJest  domestic  bread Mrs.  J.  C.  Mande 

ville Chico 

l?fst  exliibit  of  pa>try i  Mrs.  E.  D.  Silsby...  Cliici>... 

15e.-t  fronted  caI<o Mrs.  Steiiiberger ]  Chico 


CLASS    V. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


]'ickled  figs  and  canned  peaches 
Bt'st  variety  of  jellies 

Hcst  variety  of  preserved  fruits.. 
IJe.st  variety  of  persimmons 

I5ost  ten  pounds  of  honey 

IJest  hive  Italian  bees 


I  I 

Mrs.  Dan.  Bidwell..    Chico §5 

Mrs.   J.    B.  Swear-' 

engor \  Chico §5 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Stilson..!  Chico §5 

Mrs.   .J.    P.  Helph- 

Chico S5 

Chico ^5 

Chico. 


en.-tine  .... 
R.  Donovan 
K,.  Donuviin 


SIXTH     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS   I. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Ivc^idcnce. 


Premium. 


15,- 


t  collection  of  ajiples Wm.  Boness 

t  i-ol lection  of  jK'iirs ^Vm.  Hoiicss 

t  collcitioii  of  iicachcs AN'm.  Hom-ss 

t  collection  of  plums Suinuel  C'losi 

t  collection  of  I'oreign  j^rapes I^.  R.  Mnjilc.. 

t  single  bunch  of  foreign  gl•ap(^s..    Shejdeii  (Jraj' 
t  single  bunch  Califoiniii  grapes 

t  coll(!ction  of  wine  grapes , 

t  collection   of   all    tlie  various 

iiiil-  of  tVuit 

t  California  tigs , 

t  pomegranates  


L.  K.  MoaU. 
L.  K.  Moak. 


.John  Bidwell. 
L.  R.  Moak.... 
Samuel  Crose. 


Chico 1 810 

Chico SilO 

Chico ir, 

Chico 8"> 

Chico 310 

Chico §3 

Chico ^i 

Chico ?ilO 

Chico ?10 

Chico 1 83 

Chico 83 
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Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  display  dried  fruit 

Best  display  cultivated  nuts 
Best  five  pounds  raisins 


"W.  Boness '  Chico. 

L.  R.  Moak '  Chico. 

John  Bid  well Chico. 


.410 

..$5 
...«5 


SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  II. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Best  vinegar 

Best  red  wine 

Best  currant  wine 

Best  blackberry  cordial 
Best  white  win« 


L.  R.Moak Chico 

F.Phillips Chico 

jMrs.  C.  L.  Stilson....  Chico 

Jlrs.  C.  L.  Stilson....!  Chico 

Shclden  Gray (.'hico 


$3 
S3 
$3 
*J 
$3 


EIGHTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I. 


Article. 


Best  water  colored  painting 

liest  crayon  drawings 

Best  colored  drawings 

l}est  siiecinu-ns  jiciiinan.-hip 

Be.-t  i)a>telle  painting 

Best  oseutal  i)ainting 

Be>t  jjastelle  coi'd  i)ainting.. ...... 

Specimen  penman^hip,  showing 
likeness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  D.  Bidwell 

il aster  .1.  C'rox'tte... 
Miss  Ada  "Wedkin.. 

R.  H.  Alien 

Miss  MeKnospy 

Miss  McEnespy 

Miss  Carrie  Aronts... 


Miss  A.  Copland. 


Chico S.} 

Oroville ^'» 

Ciiico ^'> 

Chico ?'"> 

Chico !^-''>« 

Chico «^;'<» 

Chico *& 

Chico I *> 
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CLASS  II. 


Article. 

Exhibitor.                    Residence. 

Premium. 

Best  exhibit  of  sign  painting 

Ciiico 

?5 

CLASS    III. 


Article. 

Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Premium. 

Statuary. 
A  portrait  bust  of  Italian  marble. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Cady 

Chico     

§10 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Fine  collection  of  tropical  and 
flowering  plants,  in  bloom 

I?«st  tomato  catsup 

Best  collection  natural  flowers... 

One  worsti^d  w7-eath 

Oik;  hair  wreath 

On<!  comb  and  brush  bag 

Fancy  ba;ki;ts 

Fivt;  baskets  crochet  work 

Specimen  crochet  work 

AVorsted  bouquet 

Agricultural  wreath 

Oik;  bunch  flax  thread,  made  in 
the  East  by  a  lady  sixty-live 
years  of  age,  with  one  arm; 
exhibited  bv 

One  case  candies,  homo  made.... 

Trout  lines  and  nest  artiticial 
mice 

Patchwork  spread 

Can  lard 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
:Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


.John  Bidwell...'  Chico ?20 

K.  McEnopy...    Chico S'-2 

A.  F.  Blood Chico ' ^'l 

Kate  Mor.^e Chico | ^li 

•Jennie  Lee Chico j 2*- 

Liz/ie  Cren i  Chico I i?- 


M.  D.  Hrown... 
AVm.  Sharkey.. 
.Jessie  IIick<)k... 
Mary  Gardner... 
Mattie  Phillips. 


R.  McEnesjn' 

E.  A.  Warren 

Willie  Henderson... 
.Mi-s  Mattie  Sl|aw.. 
Willianj  Tliorp 


Chico ^.2 

Nord ! ?2 

Chico I ■^•^ 

Chico ?-i 

Chico 1 ?^ 


Chico I ?2  50 

Chico \ !!^  00 


Chico , 
Chico  , 
Chico . 


,.?2  ■'■)0 
,.§2  50 


TRA-NS^OTIONS 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOK 


THE    YEAR    1873. 


KEPOHT. 


Yreka,  November  22d,  187?. 

To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  transactions  of  the  Siskiyou 
Agricultural  Society  tor  the  3-ear  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  showing,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  good  one.  The  institution  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  our  farmers 
decline  showing  at  it.  Yet  the  exhibition  of  stock  this  year  would  do 
credit  to  any  Fair— the  animals  being  prize  ones  of  their  kind.  Oui 
climate  is  so  varied  that  it  is  a  ditBcult  thing  for  the  society  to  hold  j. 
Fair  suited  to  all  places.  This  year,  during  the  exhibition,  Scott  Valle.v 
was  in  the  height  of  thrashing,  consequently  but  few  people  attended. 

JAMES  QUINN. 

Secretary. 
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Transactions  of  the 


FII^ANCIAL    REPORT. 


Items. 


Amount. 


Receipts. 


Stnto  aid 

C'jisli  on   hand 

^Membership  

Lieensed  peddlers 

Gate  money 

!Bar  receipts 

Ball  

Saddles 

Pools 

Eent 

Entries — stock 

En  t  ri  es — races 

Interest.. 

Entries  colt  stake,  187-i. 


Total. 


Expenditures. 


E.  Nixon,  printing 

Yreka  Gas  Co 

J.  Martin,  hay 

L.  J'^wain,  material 

J.  Davis,  goods 

J.  Irwin,  labor 

Trnitt  iN:  Young,  labor 

J.  Pashlnirg,  merchandise 

A.  Winckler,  merchaniiise 

J.'n^'nes  &  Pyle,  merchandise 

Jiadt'ord  it  Shnltz,  merchandise 

J'\  ilingc,  merchandise 

II.  (held,  merchandise 

.1.  I'erlings,   labor 

( i  u  i  1  ber t,   merchandise 

Turn  Verein,  rent 

E.  V.  Brown,  lumber 

Lanili  it  Co.,  lumber 

L.  .Mnnet,  labor 

C.  Brt'Lon,  merchandise 

CIchuHJ  A  Walliridgf,  merchandise 


§2,000 

00 

G2.3 

68 

510 

00 

20 

00 

168 

00 

555 

20 

161 

25 

72 

00 

88 

95 

125 

00 

126 

25 

650 

GO 

45 

00 

ISO 

00 

.«5,327 

33 

S52 

00 

5 

(0 

71 

10 

43 

00 

30 

50 

6 

00 

40 

00 

48 

25 

25 

95 

14 

64 

4 

25 

47 

00 

12 

00 

5 

00 

56 

00 

13 

00 

1 

20 

17 

39 

10 

00 

9 

00 

32 

00 

yiSKlYOU    CoUNTif    AuillOlJLTUllAli    SoClETY. 


»jr)7 


Items. 


Yreka  Union,  printing 

C.  lunker,  merchandise 

Wm.  Cooley,  labor 

W.  R.  Oberlin,  straw 

C.  Barcelaux,  labor 

McConncll  &  McManus,  merchandise. 

T.  Young,  merchandise .■ 

C.  Enos,  labor 

C.  Peters,  lager 

John  Van  Ordn,  labor 

H.  Truitt,  music 

Knights  &  Co.,  merchandise 

Lawton  &  Steward,  labor 

A.  Hawkins,  labor .. 

E.  H.  Autenrieth,  labor 

B.  C.  Spannaus,  straw 

J.  Quinn,  labor 

E.  Eedding,  premium 

I.  A.  Eeynolds,  premium 

J.  Quinn,  premi\im 

W.  McConnell,  premium 

E.  Flitner,  premium 

B.  E.  Morris,  premium 

J.  Keppler,  premium 

G.  K.  Godfrey,  premium 

George  Baker,  premium 

H.  Davis,  premium •• 

I.  S.  Matthews,  premium 

Quinn  &  Connell,  premium 

J.  Davis,  premium 

Davidson  Kenyon,  premium 

J.  Davidson,   premium 

W.  B.  Miller,  premium 

Mary  Nixon,  premium 

Lizzie  Nixon,  premium 

J.  Vance,  premium 

Mrs.  Nordheim,  premium 

Mrs.  Bisbee,  premium 

J.  Lang,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Davis,  premium 

Mrs.  Hilt,  premium 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  premium 

S.  C.  Moores,  premium 

Ella  Chase,   premium 

Mre.  J.  Vance,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Martin,  premium 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Eosborough,  premium.... 

Mrs.  Anderson,  premium 

Mrs.  L.  Autenrieth,  premium 


Amount. 


G 

35 

121 


851  00 
9  00 
10  00 
00 
00 
90 
17  00 
94  00 
14  50 
12  00 
70  00 
G  GO 
10  00 
20  00 
20  00 
5  00 
20  00 
45  00 
20  00 
55  00 


40 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

95 

00 

10 

00 

80 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

3 

50 

H 

50 

5 

00 

9 

50 

5G 

50 

17 

50 

5 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

2 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

2 

50 

83— C*^) 
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Transactions  of  the 


Items. 


.^^I^s.  S.  ^r.  I'^htcm,  pi-emimn 

Afi-s.  Williiini  lliitfliiiisoti,  premium. 

Liz/.ie  lirowii.  pi'cmium 

\V .  .).  Evans,  pi'omiiiin 

\j.  II.  Warren,  premium 

.Nfrs.  C.    Hammond,  premium 

Mrs.  David  Horn,  premium 

.Nfa ry  S h a  w ,  pr e m i  u m 

Kate  lunker,  premium  

.^^rs.  E.  Wadsworth,  premium 

Belle  SUinner,  premium 

Minnie  Wiiickler,  premium 

Mrs.  Buckmaster,  premium 

Mrs.  F.J.  King,  premium 

Mrs.  Iffland,  premium 

Betty  Pashburg,  premium 

Mrs.  Henry  Repp,  premium 

Mar}-  Stein,  premium 

]S"ettie  King,  premium 

Lena  Bisbee,  premium 

Sophie  Winckler,  premium 

Katie  Eemme,  premium 

Lottie  Hanford,  premium 

Dora  lunker,  premium 

Annie  Stimmel,  premium 

Laura  Frietl,  premium 

Carrie  Swan,  premium 

Adeia  Winckler,  promiuin    

Pearl  Brown,  premium  

Aggie  Vance,  premium 

P.  G.  Strickland,  premium 

E.  Reichman,  premium 

3Irs.  Fellows,  premium 

Willie   King,  premium 

J.  R.  Kenyon,  premium 

J.  Davis,  premium 

C.  Sohlicht,  premium 

H.  L.  Davis,  premium 

J.  Miller,  premium 

AV.  J.  Evans,  premium 

Lolas  Brothers,  premium 

D.  B.  Warren,  premium 

R.  Nixon,  premium 

Mrs.  C.  Haight,   premium 

S.  B.   I^uckmastei",  ])remium 

B.  F.  Smitii,  pi-emium 

L.  Swan,  premium 

.James  lianous,  pj-emium 

C.  H.  Pyle,  premium 

J.  (^uinn,  fjremium 
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Items. 


L.  Huseman,  merchandise 

J.  Quinu,  salary 

J.  Lang,  premium 

J.  Knaj)p,    labor 

Eaj^ncs  &  Pyle,  merchandise.., 

J.  Vance,  money  advanced , 

J.  Celand,  old  lumber  bill 

J.  Maxwell,  old  lumber  bill , 

M.  Pipes,  labor 

J.  M.  Strauser,  labor 

E.  Steele,  water  right 

W.   Parks,  water  right 

A.  Hawkins,  taxes 

C.  D.  Smith,  city  taxes 

L.  Swan,  labor 

W.  Townseud,  hay 

Pellett  &  Fisher,  pitchers 

E.  &  H.  Wads  worth,  freight.... 
State  &  Co.,  taxes 

E.  &  H.  Wadsworth,  freight..., 

Federal  licenses  for  1872 

October  first,  purses  this  day... 
October  second,  purse  this  day 
October  fourth,  purse  this  day. 

F.  Eingc,  error  in  his  bill  

A.  Lee,  labor 

Balance  on  hand 


Amount. 


944  50 

50  00 

5  95 

9  00 

8  15 

2  00 

62  75 

22  00 

25  00 

7  50 

50  00 

50  00 

5  00 

2  50 

17  50 

16  42 

30  50 

4  15 

16  00 

25  40 

13  45 

441  00 

517  50 

607  50 

10  00 

214  71 

1,186  07 

$5,327  33 


KECAPITULATION. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Items. 


General  expenses. 
Premiums  paid.... 
Balance  on  hand.. 


Amount. 


$3,360  56 

771   70 

1,186  07 

$5,327  33 
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TuANSACTlONii    OF    Til  K 


iniMllMS    AWAIIDKD, 


CLASS  I— THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 


Animal. 

1    Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

Gladiator,  by  Belmont,  dam  Liz.  Givcns 

Mary  Tompkins,  by  Norfoilc,  dam  Alamode. 

Families. 

Mare  Mary  and  colts  Hamlet.  Rochester,  and 
-licking  colt 

^lare  Murphy  filly  with  colts  Queen  of 
Hearts,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Gobbler 

$2.5 

$20 

Perry  Woods 

$20 

Diploma. 

CLASS  II— GRADED  HORSES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Kirby  Smith,  eight  years,  by  Gladiator,  dam 
Kate  Dixie 

Rochester,  four  years,  by  Gladiator 

Gobbler,  one  year,  b^'  Lodi,  dam  Murphy 
filly 

Patrick  Henry,  six  and  a  half  months,  by 
.Jack  Minor,  darn  .Julia 

Ada,  six  years,  b\'  Gladiator,  dam  Tjouisa 

Lard,  by  Gladiator,  dam  unknown 

Queen  of  Hearts,  three  years,  by  Gladiator, 
dam  Murph^'  filly 

.Fcnnv  Tiind,  two  years,  bv  Lodi,  dam  Mur- 
phy tilly '. .■ 

Lad\'  Clara,  five  months,  by  Norfolk,  dam 
Hunkadora 


Premium. 


R.  B.  Morris $20 

I*erry  Woods Diploma. 

Jake  KcppU-r $5 

.James  Quinn  $5 

William  McConnell j $15 

Robert  liedding \ $5 

E.  Flitner \ $10 

Jake  Kepi)ler $o 

I.  A.  Reynolds Diploma. 


CLASS  III-HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


Animal, 


Exhibitor. 


Godwin,  three  years,  by  Keokuk,  dam  un- 
known     G.  K.  Godfrey 

.Julia,  seven  years,  by  Vermont,  dam  Julia 
Tolmun James  Quinn  .., 


Premium. 


.810 


Siskiyou  County^'Aoricultural  Sociisty. 
CLASS  IV-DRAFT  HOKSES. 


r.c.i 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Godwin,  by  Keokuk,  dam  unknown G.  K.  Godfrey Diploma. 

Fannie,  with  colt George  Huker *10 

Kate,  four  3'ear.s  with  colt George  Baker Diploma. 

Sucking  colt,   four  months,  by   Clydesdale  I 

stallion  Oxford,  dam  Fannie George  Baker ^t 

Sucking  colt,   four  months,   by   Clydesdale  i 

stallion  Oxford,  dam  Susie |  George  Baker | Dipluma. 


CLASS  V-ROADSTERS. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Red  Maria,  eight  years,  by  Keokuk '  Robert  Redding $15 

Frank,  eight  years,  by  Keokuk I  William  McConnell |15 

Defiance,  by  Keokuk Jesse  Davis i..Special  premium. 

Brick  Pomeroy,  seven  years,  by  Vermont J.  N.  T.  Miller ..Special  premium. 


CLASS  VI— ROADSTER  TEAMS. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Frank  and  Sam  

Pelham  and  Gladiator. 


"William  McConnell »1W 

Sam.  Jackson ..Second  premium. 


CLASS  IX-COLTS. 


Animal. 


Prank  Bartlett,  two  years,  by  Frank  Tolman. 


Exhibitor. 


I.  S.  Mathews. 


Premium. 


.-$10 


CLASS  X-FARM  HORSES. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Pluck,  three  years;  Frank,  three  years H.  L.  Davi 


Prvmiiiiii. 


110 


GG2 


Transactions  op  the 
CATTLE. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Thoroicghbi-eds—Ayrskires. 

Bull,  Col.  Lyman,  three  years  old Quinn  &  McConnell 820 

8  ,  '  F.D   Curtis,  one  year  old Quinn  &  McConnell 810 

Bull  calt,  Capt.  Jack Quinn  &  AkConnell S5 

Cow,  Janet  iourth,  four  years  old Quinn  &  McConnoll S'^0 

Cow,  Belie  of  Siskiyou,  one  year  old Quinn  A:  McConnell $10 

Heifer  calf,  Beck  Moore Quinn  &  McConnell *   '     85 


§25 
,.g5 
$20 

§10 


Devons.  [ 

Bull,  Third  Duke  of  Devon,  five  years  old....  Davidson  &  Kenyon. 

Bull  calf,  Siskiyou,  seven  months  old Davidson  &  Kenyon. 

Cow,  Daisv,  four  years  old Davidson  &  Kenyon. 

Heiter,  Kabbit  two  years Davjdson  &  Kenj'on. 

Bullcalt,  Durbenham,  one  year  old Davidson  &  Kenyon oxu 

Heifer  calt,  Alamode Davidson  &  Kenyon _ .'..§5 

Herd  of  cattle  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  \ 
than  five,  oivned  in  the  county— Thor-  I 
oughbreds. 

Bull,  Col.  Lyman;  bull,  F.  D.  Curtis;  bull,  ' 
Capt.    Jack;    cow,   Janet    Fourth:    cow, 
Harriet     Clancey;    cow,    Kose     Fourth; 

heifer.  Beck  Moore Quinn  &  McConnell §20 

i 
Graded. 

Spotted  cow,  Lily,  six  years  old Jesse  L.  Davis. 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock:  Cherry,  Devon 

and  Durham,  eight  years  old !  Kenyon. 

Best  bull   and  five  of  his  calves  under  one 

year  old:  Third  Duke  of  Devon  and  five 

of  his  calves 


.§10 


Davidson 


.Silver pitcher,  §25 


.Silver  pitcher,  §25 


Judges— J.  R.  Cameron,  C.  F.  Hammond,  and  David  Horn. 


SHEEP. 


Animal. 


Merinos. 


Exhibitor. 


Ram,  Pioneer,  three  years  old Ja«    Quinn 

Two  owes,  Lucy  and  Peggy Jas.  Quinn!.'.!;.'."";; 

Kam,  bam,  under  two  years  old I  Jas.  Quinn 

Rum,  Dick,  seven  years  old '  Hiram  Richardson 


Premium. 


Sweepstakes. 
Best  pen  of  five  sheep  of  any  ago  or  breed. 


Jas.  Quinn. 


§10 

§10 

; §5 

•Special  premium. 


.§15 


Judges— J.  R.  Kenyon,  J.  Wood,  and  John  Wells. 
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ANGORA    GOATS. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Graded    buck,   seven    months   old;    also   a 
graded  ewe,  same  age;  no  pedigree '  R.  I.  Linton. 


Premium. 


Special  premium. 


SWINE— BEKKSHIRES. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Pn-rniinn. 


Boar,  B.  Young,  two  years  old Jae.  A.  Daridson. 

Boar  pig '. !  W.  B.Miller 

One  sow  and  seven  pigs W.  B.  Miller. 


Sow. 

Essex  boar  and  sow. 


W.  B.  Miller 

Jas.  A.  Davidson. 


$10 

«5 

$15 

$10 

.Sp.  premium  rec'd 


Judges— I.  S.  Mathews,  Jesse  L.  Davis,  and  Sam.  Jackson. 


POULTRY. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  exhibit  White  Dorkings Jas.  Qumn, 

Best  exhibit  Black  Spanish Jas.  Qmnn, 

Best  exhibit  Dark  Bramahs Jas.  Qmnn 

Best  exhibit  Light  Bramahs C.  H.  Pyle 

Best  exhibit  White  Cochins,  Silver  Spangled 
and  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs,  and  Buff 
Cochins 


.$3 
.$3 

.$3 


James  Ranous ^ 


VEHICLES. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Top  buggy • 

Lumber  wagon  for  general  jjurposes... 
Two-seated  family  wagon  with  brake. 
Open  buggy,  without  top 


L.  Swan | fO 

L.  Swan :;:":-»»0 

L.  Swan I Diploma. 

L.  Swan ISpecial  prom.  rcc. 
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FINE    ARTS-DRAWINGS,   PAINTINGS,  ETC. 


■A 

Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Three  oil  paintings Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough.  ....Diploma  and  8.') 

Niitural  talent  as  an  artist B.  F.  Smith I §10 

Penmanship ^  S.  B.  Bucknia-ter [ Diploma. 

Pen  drawins: S.  B.  Biickmaster §.") 

Pencil  drawing Mrs.  Cornelius  Haight.  $5 

Best  display  of  printing |  Robert  Nixon J5 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  GRAIN. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


First  premium  for  apples Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt.... 

First  premium  for  pears I  Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt.... 

First  premium  for  grapes '  Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt.... 

First  premium  for  beans 1  Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt.... 

First  premium  for  hops '  Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt.... 

Second  premium  for  apples Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis. 

Second  premium  for  pears '  D.  B.  Warren 

D.  B.  Warren 

Solas  Brothers 

•James  Vance 

W.J.Evans 

John  Miller 

H.  L.  Davis 

Charles  Schlicht... 

Jesse  Davis 

J.  R.  Kenyon 

S.  C.  Moores , 

Willie  King 

Mrs.   Fellows , 

E.  Reichman 

P.  G.  Strickland... 


..$10 
...35 
,..S5 

...85 


First  premium  for  pumpkins. 

First  premium  for  peaches 

First  premium  for  plums 

First  premium  for  sack  of  wheat 

First  premium  for  sack  of  barley 

First  premium  for  sack  of  oats 

Second  premium  for  sack  of  wheat 

First  premium  for  potatoes 

First  premium  for  beets 

First  premium  on  squashes 

Special  premium  for  Hubbard  squash 

Special  premium  for  exhibit  of  cauliflowers.. 

First  premium  for  sack  of  flour 

First  premium  foi' buck.-^kin  gloves 

Special  premium  lor  tanned  dog  and  buck- 
skin  


P.  G.  Strickland. 


..§7  50 

83 

..§2  50 

85 

83 

85 

85 

85 

..82  50 


..82  50 
..82  50 
..81  50 
..82  50 

85 

85 


•85 
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PLAIN    SEWING    AND    COTTON    EMBROIDERY. 


Article. 


Cotton  embroidery 

Braid  work 

Plain  sewing 

Plain  sewing 

Patchwork 

Fancy  work. 

Largest  and  best  display,  by  one  person,  in 

this  department 

Crochet  collar 

Tidy 

"Worsted  daisy  tidy 

Crochet  tidy 

Crochet  tidy. 

Lace 

Tidy  and  lace 

Worsted  embroidery 

Worsted  embroidered  sofa  cushion 

Worsted  daisy  tidies 

Set  table  mats 

Bead  work 

Bead  basket 

Embroidered  napkin 

Lamp  mat 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Aggie  Vance 

Adala  Wincklcr.. 

Pearl  Brown 

Lena  Bisbce 

Carrie  Swan 


%l 

$1 

.%i  50 
..%\  50 
%\ 


Louisa  Fried $5 

Louisa  Fried )I  25 

Louisa  Fried Diploma. 

Louisa  Fried |1 

Annie  Stimmel $1 

Sarah  Stine Dipluma. 

Mary  Jane  Davis Diiiluma. 

Emma  Sehlagal Dipluma. 

Dora  lunker ^1  50 


Lizzie  Nixon. 

Mary  Nixon..  

Lotty  Hant'ord 

Katie  Remme 

Sophia  Winckler.. 

Lena  Bisbee 

Nettie  King 


•  12 

.%\ 
.f2 


LADIES'     DEPARTMENT. 


FANCY  WORK. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  exhibit  and  greatest  number  of  articles 

in  this  class...... ^^'^s  Mary  Stine ?1J| 

Perforated  cardboard  cross \\\i^  M'^O'  g|!"0 niiilnm. 

Knitted  sofa  cu.shion Miss  Mary  S  wie Diploma. 

Embroidered  tidy I  Miss  Mary  Stine ^ 

Crochet  tidy ^'■'- S'^'^  5'fP DloiomV 

Canvas  tidv  Mrs.  Henry  Repp LUpioina. 

cSSSu^hion.:::::::::;::;:: Miss  Betty  Pas  ,Lrg 

Crochet  face  and  insertion Miss  Be  ty  g"  j^  "^K 

Knitted  lace,  cotton I  Miss  Betty  Pash burg 


•2 

Diploma. 
Dipluma. 


84— C^*"^) 
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FANCY  WORK— Continued. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Silk  embroidered  pincushion 

Lamp  shade 

Knitted  tidy 

Silk  embroidery 

Bouquet  of  dried  Califorr.ia  gras«ps 

Set  lamp  mats 

Embroidered  canvas  tidy 

Worsted  sofa  cushion 

Embroidered  pincushion , 

Lamp  veil 

Embroidered  wreath 

Autumn  wreath j  Mrs.  D.  Merrick 

Shell  work D.  B.  Warren !'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Crochet  tidy j  Miss  Sophie  liemme.... 

Worsted  crochet  tidy I  Mrs.  Cornelius  Haight 


Mrs.  J.  IfHand 

Mrs.  J.  Ifiland 

Mrs.  J.  imand 

Mrs.  F.  ,J.  King 

Mrs.  F.  .J.  King 

Mrs.  ,J.  Buckmaster 

Mrs.  J.  Buckmaster 

Mrs.  Nordheim 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bisbee 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bisbee 

Miss  Minnie  Winckler. 


Canvas  tidy 

Crochet  worsted  sofa  cushion 

One  pair  wire  brackets 

Plant  in  hanging  basket jieli 

Wax  flowers  and  cross i  Mrs 


Mrs.  L.  K.  Warn 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Warren., 

Belle  Skinner 

Skinner , 

E.  Wadsworth. 


Wall  basket ■  Helen  Stimmel 

Watch  pocket !  Mrs.  S.  Autenreith 

Plam  sewing  and  braiding Katy  lunker 

Tucking,  by  hand Mary  Shaw 

Machine  tucking i  Mrs.  D.  Horn 

Silk  braiding j  Mrs!  Chas 

Machine  work j  Mrs.  Chas 


.Hon 


?1 

..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 

§5 

?2 

U 

.Diploma. 

U 

31 

.Diploma. 

§2  50 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma, 
mention. 
?2 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


Si  50 

31  50 

Hammond...  ^2  50 

Hammond $2  50 

35 


Silk  qui  t Mrs.  L.  R.  Warren. 

Worsted  quilt Mrs.  W.  J.  Evans „^ 

Worked  quilt Mrs.  Lizzie  Brown ; «5 

Patchwork  quilt Mrs   "--'••  ' 

Machine  braiding 

Work  basket 

Pair  woolen  stockings 

Hearth  rug 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Wm 

S.  M.  Farren 
S.  Autenreith 
N.  E.  Hilt 


Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt 


Hutchinson..' ^o 

32  50 

32  50 

Hon.  mention. 
33 


Mrs.  Anderson,  aged  sixty-four  years,  was  awarded,  last  vear,  a  premium  of  live  dollars 
on  a  bedquilt,  which,  by  mistake,  was  not  paid.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
said  premium  be  paid. 


FRUITS,  JELLIES,  WINES,  ETC. 


Article. 


Best  currant  jelly 

Plum  jelly 

Fresh  canned  peaches.. 
Fresh  pears,  canned.... 
Best  crab-apple  jelly.... 

Canned  tomatoes 

Crab-apple  jelly 

Fresh  peaches,  canned. 
Fresh  pears,  canned.... 

Best  plum  jelly 

Grape  jelly 

Pickleu  pears , 

Canned  plums 


Premium. 


Jesse  Davis ji 


Mrs. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Rosborough, 

Mrs.  Jacob  Martin 

Mrs 

Mrs.  Jacob  Martin. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Bisbee.. 
Mrs.  Win.  Bisbee.., 
Mrs.  Wm.  Bisbee.., 
Mrs.  Wm.  Bisbee.., 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 


31 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Jacob  Martin $2 

Diploma. 


Diploma. 

31 

$2 
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Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  grape  jelly 

Best  peach  preserves 

Best  ground  cherry  preserves 

Currant  wine 

Best  blackberry  wine 

Best  grape  wine 

Best  raspberry  jelly 

Canned  tomatoes 

Best  tomato  catchup..,. ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Davi 

Best  tomato  preserves Mrs.  James  Vance 

Pickled  peaches I  Miss  Ella  Chase..., 

Best  currant  wine I  S.  C.  Moores 


Mrs 
Mr.^ 
Mrs 


N.  E.Hilt $1 

N.  E.llilt |... 82 

N.  E.Hilt |2 


Mrs.  N.  E.Hilt 

Mrs.  N.  E.Hilt 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis. 


.Diploma. 

82  50 

$2  .50 

«1 

82 

82 

82 

81 

82  50 


DEIED  FEUIT.,  BEEAD,  ETC. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Dried  tomatoes 

Best  and  largest  display  of  dried  fruits.... 

Salt  rising  bread 

Best  display  of  honey 

Boiled  cider 

Best  3'east  bread 

Best  biscuit 

Best  cake 

Best  vinegar *• ^        ,   ^ 

Best  crackers Joseph  Lang 

Best  Jenny  Lind  cakes Joseph  Lang. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis ' f5 

Mrs.  N.  E.Hilt ' 85 

Mrs.  N.  E.Hilt 81 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Hilt 85 

Mrs.  N.  E.Hilt 82  50 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis 81 


Mrs.  Jesse  Davis.. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Davis.. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Davis.. 


81 

82 

82  50 
82  50 
82  50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Best  display  of  house  plants Mr.s.  Wm.     ..^hee. 

^.M^y «f 7,t fl«™ ::::::::  Mr! &!:'im^^^ 

^l£;^lf^^^^=::=- Mrs.  B.  F.  Meyers... 


Best  display 


of  horseshoes J^^'^''  Vance. 


50 

81 

...82  50 

..Hon.  mention  and 

diniomn. 
15 
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ADDRESS. 


UY    HON.    WILLIAM   IRWIN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Pursirant  to  a  request  of  your  President, 
James  Vauce,  Esq.,  I  appear  before  you  to  deliver  a  brief  address,  f 
cannot,  however,  conceal  from  myself,  nor  can  I  hope  to  conceal  from 
you,  that,  in  doing  so,  I  am  out  of  ray  place.  The  Agricultural  Society 
should  be  a  practical  institution— a  legitimate  development,  a  natunil 
outgrowth  of  this  practical  age.  Everything  connected  with  it— all  its 
accessories  as  well  as  its  essentials— should  be  of  a  practical  character. 

The  prime,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  an  Agricultural  Fair,  as  1 
understand  it,  is  to  impart  practical  knowledge  on  the  methods  of  cre- 
ating material  wealth.  History  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  ly 
examples.  An  Agricultural  Fair  teaches  the  laws  of  production  by  exhib- 
iting what  has  already  been  produced.  The  farmer's  knowledge  of  tlie 
laws  of  nature,  as  they  apply  to  production,  is  embodied  in  his  crops— 
in  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  rye  and  corn;  in  his  meadows  of  tim- 
oLhy,  clover,  redtop  and  other  grasses;  in  his  patches  of  potatoes,  turnips 
beans,  and  squashes;  in  his  stables  of  horses,  herds  of  cattle,  stocks  of 
sheep,  and  droves  of  hogs.  In  these  are  reproduced  in  visible,  tangible, 
material  forms,  his  knowledge  of  the  intangible,  invisible  but  ever 
present  and  ever  acting  laws  of  Nature,  which  govern  production 

How  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed;  when  to  sow  and  plant;  in  what 
particular  crop  to  cultivate  each  field-all  these  and  many  other  points 
must  be  known  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  if  he  would  be  successful 
in  his  vocation.  But  this  knowledge,  so  wide  in  range  and  varied  in 
cbaractcr,  and  yet  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  a  country,  can  be  obtained  only  from  experi- 
ence  It  does  not  come  by  intuition;  it  cannot  be  evolved  by  any  effort 
rL  .u  7^""^'^'^  °^'  ^-e'-isoning  faculties;  it  exists,  if  it  exist  at  all,  as  the 
result  ot  experiments  actually  made. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  laws  which  govern  agri-' 
true  thnt^'iS  ■?"  ''"'  '^''  '"'^"  throughout  the  world,  it  is  equally 
Itanr-oK  h  h"''  T  f" ,?  "'°'^'*^''^  '^>^  «^'''  ^-''^^^t^'  '^"^  Other  ch-cum- 
i.    ono  '.   m  ,r  '^^  r^'^^^"  ''^^'''^'  ^°"^^^  P^-^^e  uniformly  successful 

AnSwhaH  n^;  ""^.^'  ^'  ""  uniformly  attended  by  failure  in  another. 
And  what  18  true  m  this  .-esp.ct,  m  relation  to  agriculture,  will  be  found 
to  hold  equally  ,n  relation  to  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  wool  grow- 
lulb".lm.n/Ji  v"/'""';'^  "■  ^'^P-t"^«^t  of  production ''to  which  tl'e 
snedd    -^^^  ■'.'.  '""  '^"*^"^'«"-     JHence  the  absolute  necessity  for 

dervtl  IVo  w^?''       ';  P^*'\^^".^'^o««  ^vho  engage  in  these  pursuits, 

1.  ratons  uV;^r       '"'',"'"^'  '"  ^''"  P^^'ticular  localities  where  the 
<>l)i  raiioiiH  are  lo  be  carried  on. 

What  the  wheat  grower,  for'example,  needs  to  know,  is  not  how  the 
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best  crops  of  wheat — those  of  the  raoat  perfect  grain,  and  the  largest  in 
yield — can   be  produced  in  England,  France,  or  Eussia;  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  or  Wisconsin,  but  how  such   crops  can  be  produced  here  in  our 
own  valleys.     The  knowledge  which  our  horticulturists  and  vinicultur- 
ists  require,  is  not  what  fruits  do  best  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Ten- 
.nessee,  nor  what   species  of  grapes  are  best  adapted  to  the  soils  and 
climates  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  what  fruits  and  grapes  can  bo 
cultivated  successfully,  and  the  most  profitably,  here.     The  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  special  service  to  the  wool  grower,  is  not  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  that  are  bred  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  or  in  the  various  States  of  the  Atlantic   seaboard  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  treatment  which  each  requires  in  these  sev- 
eral localities,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  particular  kinds  will  do  best  in 
Calirornia,  and  of  the  particular  treatment  they  require  in  this  climate. 
i     It  is  to  promote  this  specific,  this  special  knowledge — this  knowledge 
which  can  exist  only  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  here — that  this 
i  society  has  been  organized,  and  this  Fair  is  held.     Were  I  an  agricultur- 
•ist,  a  horticulturist,  a  viniculturist,  or  a  stock  raiser,  and  did  I  furnish 
'in  the  superiority  of  the  products  of  my  farm,  the  proof  that  I  was  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  secrets  unknown  to  others,  I  might  with  pro- 
priety come  before  you  in  the  character  of  an  instructor. 

If  I  could  tell  the  members  of  this  society  how  they  could  keep  smut 
or  rust  from  their  wheat;  how  they  could  raise  larger  and  better  pota- 
toes; or  how  to  mingle  and  cross  strains  of  blood  so  as  to  produce  Flora 
Temples,  Dexters,  Goldsmith  Maids,  and  Occidents,  I  would  feel  that  I 
bad  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  that  I  would  not  be 
wasting  their  time  while  endeavoring  to  impart  it  to  them.  But,  though 
it  involve  a  confession  of  my  own  ignorance,  I  am  constrained  to 
acknowledge  my  utter  lack  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  I  have  no 
experience  which  will  throw  light  on  these  subjects,  where  light  derived 
from  experience  is  so  much  needed.  To  be  frank,  I  feel  out  of  my  ele- 
ment in  attempting  to  address  an  agricultural  society.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  conscious  of  my  deficiency  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  agri- 
cultural societies  are  intended  specially  to  promote.  As  already  stated, 
they  are  practical  institutions,  an  outgrowth  or  development  of  a  prac- 
tical age,  and  are  intended  as  a  means  to  diffuse  practical  information  on 
the  methods  of  production.  ,  o     •  x 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Siskiyou  County  Agricultural  Society, 
as  I  have  permitted  myself  to  be  inveigled  into  a  position  where  an 
address  is  expected  of  me,  and,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  de  ivenng  the 
kind  of  address  I  would  like  to,  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  de  ivcred 
on  such  an  occasion,  I  must  talk  on  such  subjects  as  1  can.  I  ask  your 
attention,  therefore,  for  a  brief  period,  while  I  advert  to  some  ol  the 
effects  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  indicate 
others  which  are  likely  to  result  from  its  more  general  employment  in 

agricultural  labor.  .  ,       ...  ,^„.  -i.,,,- 

The  object  of  all  labor  is  to  create  something  which  wi  1  contribute 
to  the  supply  of  human  wants.  As  it  wou  d  be  impossible  to  enumera  e 
all  the.  wants,  natural  or  artificial,  of  civih.ed  man,  .so  't  '«  '"'i;o««'»>Io 
to  point  out  all  the  ends  to  which  human  labor  .s  direc  ed.  W  e  can 
onirsay  that  every  act  of  human  labor  has  for  its  grand  final  object 
the  satisfaction  of  some  natural  or  artificial  ^'^°\;*  ";^"-  .  ^^^i, 

Uncivilized  man  has  but  few  wants.  These  few  aie  simple  a"d  easily 
supplied  He  is  but  little  above  the  brute,  and  his  wants  are  ch.ert> 
those  whicf  contribute  to  the  support  of  mere  animal  existence.     But 
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as  man  loaves  Iho  uncivilized  state  and  becomes  a  civilized  being,  his 
wants  raj>itlly  multiply.  The  crude,  unskilled  labor  of  his  own  hands, 
no  longer  suffices  to  supply  them.  They  have  become  both  greater  in 
mimbcr,  and  more  refined  in  character.  A  new  tax  is  now  levied  on 
his  resources.  To  mere  physical  exertion,  he  must  add  another  cle- 
ment— the  element  of  skill.  As  he  recedes  farther  and  farther  from 
barbarism,  and  attains  to  still  higher  stages  of  civilization,  his  wants 
still  farther  increase  in  number,  and  become  still  more  refined  in  char- 
acter. And  as  this  process  goes  on  from  father  to  son — from  genera- 
tion to  generation — heavier,  and  ever  increasing  exactions  are  made  on 
hi.s  labor  and  skill. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  emergency,  which  is  as  omnipresent  as 
Deity,  and  as  remorseless  as  fate,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  com- 
mence to  devise  methods  for  satisfying  these  wants  in  an  easier,  speed- 
ier, and  cheaper  manner.  At  this  point,  inventions  commence;  here 
machincrj^  is  introduced  as  an  auxiliary  to  human  labor  and  skill. 

Machinery,  except  that  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive  kind,  bears 
to  civilization  the  double  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  It  is  itself  a  pro- 
duct of  civilization.  The  existence  of  all  machinery,  except  that  of  the 
most  simple  character,  presupposes  the  prior  existence  of  civilization. 
Machinery  is  possible  only  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  manual  skill,  and  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  inventor.  Moreover,  its  exist- 
ence implies  wants  in  the  community,  both  numerous  and  refined  in 
their  character,  which  it  was  created  to  aid  in  supplying.  These,  how- 
ever, are  conditions  not  of  an  uncivilized,  but  of  a  civilized  community; 
they  are  conditions  impossible  among  savage  tribes.  Machinery  is  a 
product  of  civilization,  and  its  function  is  to  facilitate,  expedite,  and 
lessen  the  labor  of  civilized  communities. 

But  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally  the  case  that  machinery,  in 
turn,  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  causes  of  civiliza- 
tion— one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  extending  the  area  of  civili- 
zation, and  carrying  it  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection.  JSJothing  has 
given  so  great  an  impetus  to  civilization  during  the  last  hundred  years 
as  the  inventions  of  that  period.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  on 
civilization  of  the  steam  engine?  Of  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  boats?  Of  the  invention  of  the  railroad?  Of  the  cotton 
gin  and  the  spinning  jenny?  Of  the  telegraph,  which  annihilates  time 
and  space,  and  effects  the  interchange  of  thought  between  points  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  globe,  as  speedily  and  perfectly  as  if  the  interlocutors 
sat  side  by  side  on  a  sofa  in  their  counting  house  or  private  parlor? 
Of  the  thousand  other  inventions,  though  less  conspicuous  than  the 
above,  which  discharge  important  functions  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity? 

Civilized  man,  through  machinery,  has  multiplied  his  power  inde- 
finitely. Who  will  undertake  to  say  how  much  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  any  civilized  nation  of  the  world  to-day  is  due  to  the 
machinery  which  it  employs?  How  much  has  every  civilized  country 
increased  its  power  for  creating  wealth— for  producing  the  objects  of 
human  want— by  its  mastery  over  the  elements?  Through  the  agency 
ol  machinery  the  very  j)owcrs— the  invisible  forces— of  nature,  have 
become  the  servants  of  man.  Wind  and  water,  steam  and  electricity 
have  bowed  to  his  yoke,  and  now  .lo  his  bidding.  His  possible  achieve- 
ments can  be  measured  only  by  their  power  to  perform. 
That  machinery   has   increased    the  productive  power  of  man    inde- 
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finitely  is  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  need  proof.  The  evidences  iA'  it 
are  continually  before  our  eyes,  and  not  to  see  them  is  to  be  willfully 
blind.  This  power  of  production  has  increased  immeasurably  also  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  stop  now  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  machinery  on  the  social  condition  of  communities.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  but  time  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  on 
it  at  present. 

There  is,  however,  one  department  of  human  industry,  and  that  a 
most  important  and  widely  extended  one,  into  which  machinery,  except 
of  the  most  simple  character,  had  not  been  introduced  until  quite 
recently.  I  refer  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  some  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  this  and  other  countries  have  been  put 
forth  in  devising  machinery  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  true,  also,  that  these  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  large  degree  of  success.  Still,  there  are 
those  present  who  can  recollect  when  the  sickle,  if  not  the  most 
conamon,  vras  not,  at  least,  an  unusual  instrument,  employed  by 
the  farmer  in  harvesting  his  grain.  Since  then  the  sickle,  as  an 
instrument  for  cutting  grain,  has  been  wholly  discarded.  The  cradle, 
which  came  next  in  the  order  of  succession,  has  been  also  super- 
seded. These  belonged  to  a  past  era — an  era  in  which  human  muscle, 
though  not  the  sole,  was  yet  the  chief,  motive  power,  in  propelling  the 
machinerj'  employed  by  the  husbandman.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
earliest  periods  cattle  and  horses  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  farmer  and  compelled  to  aid  in  preparing  his  fields  lor  the  seed  from 
which  was  to  spring  his  harvest;  and  also  in  transporting  his  crops  to 
the  barn,  treading  them  out,  and  hauling  them  thence  to  market.  But 
with  the  performance  of  this  work  they  were  dismissed;  all  else  must  be 
performed  by  human  muscle;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  period  to  which 
we  have  referred,  a  new  epoch  dawned  on  agricultural  industry.  Hu- 
man muscle  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  clement  of  its  motive  power. 
The  inventive  genius  of  the  age,  which  had  already  signalized  itself  by 
utilizing,  in  a  thousand  diiferent  ways,  the  muscular  power  of  the  horse 
and  the  ox,  and  the  infinitely  vaster  and  more  subtle  and  expansive 
power  of  steam,  was  now  directed  to  the  invention  of  machinery  by 
which  one  or  both  of  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  farm.  The  first  result  wits  the  thrashing  machine,  driven 
by  horse-power,  which  at  once  superseded  the  old  method — venerable, 
but  slow  and  tiresome— of  thrashing  by  the  flail;  and,  also,  the  equally 
venerable,  but  somewhat  easier  and  speedier  method,  of  treading  out 
the  grain  by  animals.  The  oldest  of  us  can  lecoUcct  when  the  thrash- 
ing machine  was  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  elephant,  and  when,  in  our 
juvenile  ardor,  we  would  as  freely  have  given  our  last  dime  to  see  one, 
as  we  would  to  have  looked  on  the  Bengal  tiger. 

Then  came  the  reapers,  the  mowers,  the  headers— all  the  various 
kinds  of  machines,  which  the  inventive  genius  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, stimulated  by  the  hope  of  sudden  wealth  as  the  reward  ol  success, 
has  spawned  on  the  agricultural  world.  Even  were  I  competent  to 
criticise  the  various  machines,  invented  to  lighten  and  cheapen  the  labor 
of  the  farmer,  this  would  not  be  the  i)lace  to  do  it.  It  would  also  be 
premature  to  assert  that  invention  in  this  department  has  gone  as  lur  us 
it  is  possible  tor  invention  to  go— that  the  machines  now  m  use  lor  cut 
ting  and  gathering  grain  are  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  tor  human 
ingenuity  to  make  them.     But  without  stopping  to  express  any  opinion 
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as  to  how  near  perfect  the  McCormick  or  other  machines  now  in  use 
are,  or  in  what  respect  or  to  what  extent  they  can  be  improved,  if  at 
all,  it  may  ho  worth  while  to  qucrj'  whether  the  muscular  power  of  ani- 
mals is  destined  to  bo  employed  always,  as  at  present,  as  the  motor  in 
operating  them.  The  thrashing  machine  of  our  boyhood  days  was 
always  run  by  horse-power;  the  thrashing  machine  of  to-day  is  almost 
as  unH'urmly  run  by  steam-power.  And  we  raaj^  lay  it  down  as  axiom- 
atic, that  wherever  the  steam  engine  can  be  used,  the  horse,  the  ox — 
muscular  power  of  whatever  kind — will  be  driven  out  and  steam  will 
take  their  place.  Can  steam  be  used  as  the  motor  in  driving  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  grain  is  cut  and  gathered?  Time  alone  can  return  an 
answer  to  this  question.  But  who,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  already 
achieved,  will  venture  to  assert  that  such  an  application  of  steam  is 
beyond  the  resources  of  inventive  genius? 

Although  the  agricultural  world  has  been  placed  under  repeated  obli- 
gations to  the  inventive  genius  of  man  during  the  last  few  decades, 
there  still  remains  one  department  of  agricultural  labor  which  is  now 
in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  I 
refer  to  jtlowing— the  process  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
turned  over,  pulverized,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  seed.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this  importance  of  the  branch  of  agricultural  labor. 
Every  farmer  understands  its  position  in  the  economy  of  husbandry — 
its  true  relations  to  the  productions  of  crop.  It  is  not  only  an  indes- 
pensable  process,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  an  expensive  one.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  performing  this  single  branch  of  agricultural  labor 
might  effect  an  entire  change— a  complete  revolution— in  our  whole 
system  of  agriculture. 

I  have  already  stated  that  our  method  of  plowing  is  substantially  the 
same  now  that  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  plow  of  to-day  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  plow  of  my  earliest  recollections.  It  is  true, 
gangs  of  plows  are  in  common  use  now,  which  was  not  the  case  then. 
Hut  the  gang  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  single  plow, 
and  the  same  kind  of  power— the  muscular  power  of  horses  and  cattle- 
is  employed  in  its  use.  The  labor  of  plowing  is  both  expedited  and 
cheapened  by  the  gang,  but  still  the  process  is  slow,  laborious,  and 
expensive.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  my  hearers,  to  ask  what  is  the 
average  amount  of  power  expended  in  plowing  a  single  acre  of  land? 
If  we  had  this  factor— and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult^to  obtain  it— we 
could  readily  compute  this  amount  of  power  which  is  expended  in  plow- 
ing the  ground  for  the  annual  crop  in  this  State,  or  in  the  United  States: 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  all  countries  where  agriculture  is  pursued.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  us  that  the  aggregate  of  this  power  is 
absolutely  enormous.  The  mind  will  sink  back  appalled,  when  it 
attempts  to  grasp  its  vastness. 

What  are  the  suggestions  of  economy  on  this  subject?  The  great 
niotive  power  m  modern  civilization  is  steam.  Steam  is  the  giant  which 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  attempts  to  press  into  service  wherever' 
great  power  or  great  endurance  is  required.  Such  being  the  offices  for 
which  steam  is  recognized  as  being  specially  fitted,  should  it  not  be 
employed,  U  such  employment  is  practicable,  in  plowing  the  soil  for  the 
annual  crop/  Should  not  the  immense— almost  incalculable-power 
which  .6  expended  in  this  work  be  drawn  from  this  source,  if  it  is  pos 
Bible  to  make  steam  available  for  the  purpose?  What  labor  have  we 
which  we  do  not  compel  steam  to  perform?     Steam  drives  the  spindles 
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and  looms  of  our  factories;  sets  in  motion  tho  pondorourt  machiDory  of 
our  workshops;  runs  our  millH;  propels  our  boats,  and  drains  aloii/llio 
cars  on  the  iron  rail,  with  tho  speed  of  tho  wind.  Shall  this  giant, 
with  greater  strength  than  Hercules,  and  more  artns  tiian  Briarius,  who 
■works  docilely  everywhere  else,  refuse  alone  to  drag  the  plow?  Will 
the  resources  of  genius  forever  prove  unequal  to  tho  task  of  yoking 
him  to  this  humble  instrument  of  the  most  necessary  and  honorable 
labor?  Must  the  hoi'se  and  the  ox  continue  to  bo  in  the  future,  as  tliey 
have  been  in  the  past,  the  sole  reliance  of  the  agricultural  world  for 
that  power  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  tho  seed,  from 
•which  alone  can  come  the  annual  crop?  As  steam,  with  his  immeasur- 
able power  and  untiring  energy,  has,  through  the  subtle  brain  and  cun- 
ning hand  of  the  inventor,  been  made  the  humble  and  docile  servant  of 
man,  in  the  performance  of  so  man}'  labors,  I  cannot  doubt  that  ho 
will  eventually  be  brought  to  do  this  work  also. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  some  of  the  best  inventive  genius  of  this 
country  and  others  is  now,  and  for  several  3'oars  past  has  been,  engagotl 
in  building  and  perfecting  the  steam  plow.  To  what  extent  these  eH'orts 
have  been  successful,  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely.  That  they  havo 
been  partially  successful  we  know,  for  steam  ]»lows  are  now  in  use  in 
England  and  other  countries.  ]^ut  that  these  inventions  have  not  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  will  bo  necessary  to  secure  their 
general  use,  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  but  few,  if  any,  of 
them  are  yet  emplo^-ed  by  American  farmers.  The  American  farmer, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  labor  which  obtain  in  this 
countrj^,  as  compared  with  European  standards,  is  usually  i)ronipt  in 
availing  himself  of  all  the  advantages  oticred  by  new  and  improved  ma- 
chiner}'.  And  he  would  not  be  true  to  his  traditional  character  for 
shrewdness  in  practical  matters  did  he  not  adopt  steam  as  tho  motive 
power  in  plowing  as  soon  as  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  be  cheajjor 
than  the  old  motor— animal  muscle.  But  however  far  any  steam  plow 
yet  invented  may  be  from  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  are  essential 
prerequisites  to  its  general  adoption,  we  may  rest  in  almost  absolute  con- 
tidence  that  such  a  plow  will  be  invented.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlio 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  steam  plow  are  of  a  fornu.la- 
ble  character.  But  great  as  they  are,  1  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  bo 
overcome;  that  the  steam  plow  will  be  a  success;  that  it  wdl  be  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  will  supersede  the  present  plow,  in  plowing  all  land 
upon  which  it  can  be  used.  The  time  will  come— and  it  is  not  very  dis- 
tunt-whcn  plowing  will  be  as  generally  done  by  steam,  or  nearly  so, 
as  grain  is  now  cut  by  reapers  and  headers,  or  thrashed  by  machines 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  steam  lor  muscle,  as 
the  motive  power,  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  labor?  Ihe  motive  toi 
the  substitution,  if  it  take  place,  will  be,  that  with  tho  new  power  tho 
work  will  be  cheaper  or  better  done,  or  both.  Lrdoss  oue  or  bo  h  the.^o 
motives  exist,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  substitution  w.l  ''-^  o^^'^' 
The  farmer,  then,  who  shall  employ  steam  m  plowing  lus  land,  «'l  .e"J-y 
an  advantage  over  his  neighbor  who  adheres  to  the  old  me  hod  ot  du...^ 
this   work,tdther  in   the  cost  of  the  work,  or  the   manner  »  ^ "^ 

will  be  .lone.     In  either  case,  he  will  outstrip  in  the  raco  ol  ^o"  P^*"^;  »-^ 
those  who  adhere   to   the  old  .nethods.     The  inevitable  '•-;'  "    /''| 

that   all    will   avail  themselves  of  the  new   uud   improved    method  oi 
plowing,  or  retire  Irom  the  business. 
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When  Bteara  was  onoo  appliod  to  propelling  boats  on  our  rivere,  the 
<lnyH  of  keel  honlH,  which  were  jKjJi'd  and  warpod  up  airainst  the  current 
hy  ihf  more  power  of  human  niu.scle,  were  numbered.    When  Bteum  began 
to  be  employed   to  Hpin   and  weave,  the  diKtafl"  and   loom  of  the    house- 
wife begun  to  fall  into  di8U.se,  and  Hoon  reeeded  in  the  distance.     When 
railroads   were   built,  and   the   locomotive,   hitched    to   a   train   of  cars, 
whirled   them  along  at  a  speed  outstrijiping  the  coursers  of  the  wind, 
the  occupation  of  the  stage  coacli  and  the  ''prairie  schooner"  was  gone. 
Sleam   is    not  only  the  great  giant  of  cur  civilization;  he   is  also   the 
great  n>ono}to!ist.     In  whatever  deiiartmenl,  of  labor  he  once  enters,  he 
asserts  absolute  dominion — he  tolerates  no  competition,  no  rivalry.     His 
motto  is:  all  or  none.     The  only  field  on  which  he  has  ever  entered  and 
lias  not  been  able  to  establish  his  supremacy  and  make  his  motto  good, 
is  the  high  seas.     'J'here,  and   there  alone,  the  winds  of  Heaven  dispute 
with   hini   the   right  of   dominion;    there   the  two    powers — wind   and 
steam — rule  a  divided  empire.     And  we  cannot  doubt  that  steam,  once 
introduced  as  the  motive  power  in   plowing,  will   drive  out  every  rival 
or  competing  power,  and  monopolize  the   business.     It  will   do  this  for 
the  same  season   that  it  has  accomplished  the  same  result  in  whatever 
other  branches  of  business  it  has   been  employed,  to  wit:  because  it  is 
(•heai)cr  than  any  other  power,  and  those,  consequently,  who  employ  it, 
can  undersell,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  those  who  do  not. 

The  first  efl'ect  of  the  steam  plow  will  be  to  cheapen  the  labor  of 
])lowing,  and,  consequently,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  The  plow 
Itself,  however,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  costly  article  of  husbandry;  there 
18,  also,  as  little  doubt  that  it  will  have  a  capacity  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  work,  and  that  it  can  be  employed  to  advantage  only  where  there  is 
a  hirge  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  In  other  words,  the  steam  plow 
will  be  built  at  an  immense  cost;  will  have  an  immense  capacity,  and 
will  require  a  large  field  in  Nvhich  to  operate  advantageously. 

The  two  facts— the  cost  of  the  steam  plow  and  the  necessar}-  magni- 
tude of  the  scale  of  its  operalion.s— point  unmistakably  to  these  two 
results:  First— Aggregations  of  capital  on  a  scale  hitherto  unexampled, 
for  the  purpose  of  farming.  Second— The  gradual  but  certain  extinc- 
ti(«ii  of  the  class  of  agriculturists  know  as  small  farmers. 

The  employment  of  the  steam  plow— if  it  shall  be  so  perfected  as  to 
make  its  employment  profitable— will  inevitably  tend  in  these  directions, 
and  must  ultimately  produce,  more  or  less  perfectly,  these  results.  It 
will  be  thus,  because  capitalists  who  can  afford  the  cost  of  a  plow,  and 
can  command  land  enough  to  give  it  profitable  occupation,  can  outstrip 
111  the  race  of  competition  and  undersell  in  the  markets  those  who  do 
i.ot  possess  such  advantages.  The  effect  must  be  to  cause  the  small 
farmer,  who  has  not  the  means  to  invest  in  a  plow  or  the  land  on  which 
to  use  it  profitably  even  if  he  had  one,  to  sell  his  farm  to  his  more 
wealthy  neighbor  and  retire  from  the  business.  This  process  will  con- 
linue  till  all  the  land  adapted  to  cultivation  by  machinery  of  this  kind 
bns  been  absorbed  by  tlie  capitalist  farmers.  In  the 'meantime  the 
Ninnll  farmers,  driven  from  the  lands  of  this  character,  must  betake 
ti.emselvcs  to  others,  on  which  steam  machinery  cannot  be  employed, 
or  to  the  production  of  crops  in  the  cultivation  "of  which  it  cannot  be 

UBi'iJ. 

Machinery  run  by  steam  ])ower,  which  from  necessity  must  be  of 
great  weight,  can  never  be  used  successfully  on  brolcen  or  irreLruIar 
ground  It  can  only  be  employed  on  level,  or  nearly  level  plains.  Nor 
can   ,t   be  used,  to  auy  great  extent,  in  the  cultivation   of  vegetables, 
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Indian  corn  or  the  great  staple,  cotton.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  these  crops,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  roquircl  in 
the.r  cultivation  and  in  gathering  them,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery,  but  must  always  be  done  by  hand  Here 
then,  in  the  growing  of  these  crops,  it  would  seem  the  farmer  of  small 
means  ought  to  be  secure  from  the  competitions  of  labor-saving  n.a- 
chinery  whose  cost  is  such  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  it  But 
will  he  be?  So  far  as  vegetables  and  cotton  are  concerned,  yes.  So  fur 
as  Indian  corn  is  involved,  perhaps,  no. 

1  ^^^<''''?,^"  yegetables  and  cotton,  in  the  production  of  which  mere  hand 
labor  will  always  be  a  dominant  element,  and  the  cereals,  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  which  machine  labor  will,  in  the  future,  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  percentage,  there  is  no  competition,  or  at  most  a  very  limited 
one  It  is  true,  a  very  high  price  of  the  cereals,  simultaneously  with  a 
moderate,  or  very  low  price  of  vegetables,  might  cause  a  diminished 
demand  for  the  former  and  an  increased  demand  tor  the  latter,  and  vice 
versa.  To  this  extent  there  might  be  competition  between  vegetables 
and  grains.  But  their  natural  places,  in  the  economy  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, are  separate,  and  one  is  not  the  rival  or  competitor  of  the  other. 
Both  are  needed,  and  neither  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  rela- 
tions between  Indian  corn  on  the  one  hand,  and  wheat  on  the  other, 
however,  are  different.  They  are  rival  commodities  for  the  favor  of 
mankind.  And  whether  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  preferred,  will 
depend  largely  on  their  relative  cost.  They  both  aspire  to  fill  the  same 
offices,  particular!}'  in  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society,  and  the 
question  of  superior  cheapness  will  generally  determine  which  shall  be 
chosen.  And  so  far  as  feed  for  stock  is  concerned,  whether  Indian  corn 
or  the  cereals  shall  be  used,  will  generallj-  be  determined  by  which  is 
the  cheapest.  The  cereals,  therefore,  must  be  recognized  as  natural 
and  legitimate  rivals  of  Indian  corn;  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  can  take  its  place  and  stop  its  cultivation,  is  one  simply  of  how 
cheaply  they  can  be  produced.  In  this  State  there  is  very  little  corn 
produced,  because  the  soil  or  climate  is  not  adapted  to  its  produclipn, 
and  the  cereal  grains  can  be  produced  cheaper.  The  same  causes  will 
l^roduce  the  same  etiect  in  the  great  corn-growing  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Vallej'.  Let  labor-cheapening  machinery  be  emplo^'ed  to  such  an 
extent  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  cereals,  that  it  will  cost  less  to 
produce  them  than  to  produce  Indian  corn,  and  the  latter  wdl  become 
as  rare  a  crop  in  those  States  as  it  is  in  this.     It  is  not  impossible,  thero- 


tho  small  farmers  now  en- 
iC}'  certainly  cannot  all  find 
liking  cotton,  certainly  not, 
But  because  we  cannot  now  see  wliat  tiioy  will  all  do,  after  they  have 
been  dispossessed  of   their  farms,  and  have  ceased  to  be  producers  of 
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^vhoat  and  oats  and  barley,  it  will  not  prevent  tho  causes  which  I  have 

.    1  ^.,»    Tiv^m  nrn.liicin"-  their  le;ritiinate  ettects. 
^"xtit  a-rK^Uur  hor^      the  ruture   will  be   performed  more  and 

,norobv  machinery,  and  the  machinery  eventually  be  dnven   by  steam 
rdly^^^  of  a  doubt.     And   that  thi«  spec.es  of  labor  will  tend  to 

;'  o^.ate  the  capital  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  cause  he 
uTdtobe  bou.'ht  and  held  in  tracts  of  baronial  dimensions,  and  the 
mall  ?armer  cbss  of  agriculturists  to  be  extinguished  is  equally  clear 
;  these  results  shall  prove  evils,  as  to  some  extent  they  undo  ubedly 
will  it  will  be  the  olhce  of  the  political  economist  to  point  out,  and  the 
work  of  society  to  apply,  the  remedy.  The  Btreani  c^  invention  is  as 
headlong  and  resistless  in  its  course  as  the  waters  of  Niagara  We  can- 
not  stop!  nor  even  check  it  in  its  career,  if  we  would.  ^\  e  will  ^^'elcome 
it  for  the  many  benefits  it  bears  to  us  on  its  bosom,  though  it  bung 
along,  also,  some  evils.  The  evils,  however  numerous  or  aggravated 
ilK-ii  character,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  progress,  we  may  fondly 
hope  will  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  wise  statesmanship  to  remedy. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who,  up  to  the  first  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  had  paid  eleven  (II) 
assessments  on  (each)  the  number  of  shares  set  opposite  their  names: 


Names. 

No.  of  shares. 

George  Matfield 

5 

H.  D.  Barrows 

5 

George  K.  Butler 

5 

Dr.  Macdougall 

3 

R.  Burnett 

5 

H.  F.  Baker 

I 

0.  W.  Childs 

10 

Caswell  &  Ellis 

3 

John  G.  Do w n e y 

10 

H.  Dockweiler 

2 

U.  Ducommon 

5 

J.  H.  Wright 

2 

Ferguson  &  Metzker 

6 

Chris.  Fluhr 

3 

H.  Fleishman   

2 

J.  S.  Griffin  

8 

Hancock  Johnson               

2 

Thomas  Gates                 

2 

C.  C   Hi<'-bv                 

1 

Tsai.'is  W    TTi^llmnn                 

5 

T.  &  S  Mott                      

6 

O^Piir    TVf ;ip  V                                               

2 

6 

H    K    S    O'Afelvenv                            

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

H    S    Ormo                                           

1 

5 

2 

r     A      Firth  or                                                         

2 

William  Dryden 

1 
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Names. 


No.  of  share;; 


Ben.  C.  Truman 

H.  C.  Wiley 

J.  M.  Graves 

P'\o  Pico 

P.  noaiulry 

8.  L:izar(i  iV  Co 

^\\  B.  Luwlor 

F.  P.  F.  Temple 

A.  Ellis  and  F.  Gibson 

J.  Keed 

William  Eowland 

George  A.  Johnson 

F.  P.  Forster 

F.  M.  Slaughter 

J.  W.  Waters 

William  A.  Conn: 

L.  J.  liose 

J.  de  Barth  Sharb 

L  H.  Titus 

General  George  Stoneman 

Jarrett  T.  Kic hards 

W.  .J.  Brodrick 

J.  F.  Ward 

C.  PI  Thom 

J.  li.  Holmes 


2 

2 

10 

10 

2 

3 
5 

5 
5 
2 
10 
10 
5 
3 
5 
10 
5 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 


The  following  gentlemen  have  paid  up  in  full; 


Names. 

No.  of  shares. 

Thomas  W.  Temple 

2 

J.  M.  Kiley 

1 

J.  M.  Griffith 

5 

Dr.  W.  F.  Edgar 

o 

S.  J.  Lynch 

2 

Allicrt  J.  .Tohnson 

2 

Patrick  llulpiii 

1 

Thomas  it  Estudillo 

6 
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CO:N'STrTUTl()^ 


ARTICLE   I. 


This  association  shall  he  known  ami  dosi/xnatcd  hy  the  name  and  stylo 
of  "The  Southern  District  A^nriculturul  Society  of  Califoniia,"  and  bo 
composed  of  the  Counties  of  Los  An^^elcs,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Kern,  and  San  Diego. 

ARTICLE    IL 

The  objects  of  this  society  arc.  the  fostering,  encouraging,  promoting, 
and  aiding  in  developing  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic  manufac- 
tures, mechanics,  household  economy,  rural  practice  and  taste,  and 
general  domestic  industry ;  stock  raising  in  its  viirious  branches,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  useful  domestic  animals;  and  for  the  trial  ot  speed 
of   horses,   and   for  the   dissemination   of  useful  information   on   these 

subiects.  ^    ,^^ 

•'  AETICLE   in. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be,  a  President,  five  Vice  Tresidents 
(one  from  each  county  in  the  district),  a  Secretary,  ^\.  J-J-^^^^"'-^''.  '^"•J 
seven  (7)  Trustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  stockholders  ot  this  society  at 
Te  time^of  their  election.  The  said  officers  shall  forn.  a  Board  (to  be 
known  as  the  Board  of  Managers)  for  the  government  of  this  society  , 
and  In  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  vested  (except  a«  otherw.^^^^ 
herein  provided)  all  the  powers  and  dut.es  of  th.s  ^^^''^^^  •  .  ^,  '^J^^'^^^ 
of  said  Board  of  Managers  (or  five  ot  sa.d  Board,  etc.,)  shall  loun  u 
quorum  to  do  and  transact  business. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

elections  and  all  other  meetings  of  the  soeiety. 

ARTICLE    V. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  mec.^s  ;;^^the^^;ct,^and^;^tho 
Board  of  Managers;  shall  j.ut  all  motions  an      ^^^'^  ,.  ,,,..  ,,,,,;. 

the  event  of  a  tie,  give  the  casting  vote.     In  the  absence 

86— (««^) 
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Went,  ono  of  tho  Viro  PrcHidcnts  shall  pro.si.lo;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Prc«i<iont  jin<l  Vice  rrosidfiits,  a  FrcHi.lenl  pro  tempore  shall  he 
appointed  by  the  meiuhers  present,  who  ahall  have  similar  powers  and 
duties. 

AKTICLP]    VI. 

The  J^eorelary  shall  attend   tho   meetint's  of  tho  society  and  of  tho 
Board   of   Maiia^rers,   and  shall   keep  a  record  of  the  proceeding's-   he 
Hhall  re<,nster,  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  tho  life  and  anminl 
members  of  the  society,  and  shall  keep  the  stock  books  of  the  society 
he  shall,  at  any  Fair  or  other  exhibition  of  the  societ3^  make  an  entry' 
under  its  approi)riate  .lo|)artment,  of  the  name  of  the  animal  or  article  or 
object  exhibited  for  a  premium,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  per- 
son exhibiting'  It,  and  shall,  in  the  same  book,  record  the  award  of  the 
committee.     He  shall  receive  all  moneys  paid  to  the  society,  and  pay  tho 
rame,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  the  Treas- 
urer, takin-  his  receipt  therefor.     At  any  Fair,  or  other  exhibition  of 
the  society,  he  may  appoint  such  assistants  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  aid  hini  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.     He  shall  receive  for  his 
servKcs  such  com),ensation  as  the   Board  of  Managers  shall  allow,  and 
shall  give  bond  for  the  laithful  perlormance  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum 
and  wiih  such  security  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct.     If  the 
►Necretary  shall   be  absent  from  any  meeting  of  the  society,  or  of  tho 
Board  ot    Managers,  a  .Secretary  pro  torn,  shall    bo   appointed   by  tho 
society,  or  by  the  Board.  ^'  J'   «'"" 

ARTICLE  VII. 

«rtlV  J'''''"'' I  ■'^^^''  '^'^^P  '-^tTurate  accounts  of  all  moneys  and  other 
ancles  received  by  him  as  Treasurer,  from  whom  received,  and  to 
M  horn  and  lor  what  purposes  paid  out;  and  shall  make  a  repo  -t  on  the 
financ.a  operations  and  condition  of  the  Treasury  as  often  as  may  be 
i;r;  ot\'^' ''"  Board  ot. Managers,  and  shall  m^ke  an  annual  'ttle- 
^,h!.  .  11'"''"""''  '"^^  ^^^"  ■^^•'^'•^  «^"  ^'^^^•^'•^^^ers,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted   o    he  society  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  society."     He  sh 111 

of  the'  o.  ^^v '"'h""''  '"  '^•^"  all  moneys,  papers,  and  otiTer  proper  y 
o    the  society  ,n   his  possession.     He  shall  give  bond  in  such  sun    and 

th      h'e^w^lfr'""'''  "'/'''  Board  of  Manager's  may  direct,  conditione 
ariicles        1  T  ""'' .""^''Y  ""'''''■  ^"   '^'''''  "•••'^'•'  ^^'^   "''^"^T^  ^"^l  other 
'iVcasui'er       ^"''i'^''''^' ^^  '^'^  society,  that   may  come  into  his  hands  as 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

sum^'hnirbe  mi'?7  """  ^"'-^'"""^'^^  °^c"^-  i"  the  number  of  Trustees,  the 

s.im    shall  bo  hlled  by  ap,,ointment  of  the  Board  of  Mana-ers  and  thev 

«lall   cause   a  minute   thereof  to   be   entered  in  their  i^.-oceeJinsa;^ 

^hon   a  vacancy  occurs  in   the   Board  of  Trustees,  aik  thTee  (Tr  more 

"iin     Huu    \atancie8.     it  any  member  of  the  BoanI  of  Maiia<'eis  sh-ill 
reason    for  «i,r.K   ,.L  ■     ^'lante.l    leave   ot  absence,  or   g  ves  a 

Manairers    cxcent  t In    S...  V  .^-'^'f't.     iNo  member  of  the  Board  of 

servic/s     but  the  r  o  .. .  ''T'  "':""  '■'""^■"  "">'  compensation  lor  his 

8UMc«s,   hut  the  Board  may  retund  to  any  member  thereof  the  amount 
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of  any  actual  expenses  that  may  have  been  incurred  liy  him  on  busineRS 
of  the  society,  if  approved  by  said  Board,  as  judicious  and  proper  to  be 
made. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

Any  white  person,  on  paying  to  the  society  the  sum  of  twenty  fivo 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  member,  shall  bo  a  ii. ember 
thereof  for  life,  and  there  shall  bo  issued  to  such  person  a  certiliraLe  of 
life  membership,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  stating  liiuL 
such  person,  having  paid  such  sun\  of  money,  is  a  life  member  of  the 
society,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof. 

ARTICLE    X. 

Any  white  person,  on  pajnng  to  the  society  the  sum  of  fivo  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  member  tor  one 
year,  and  there  shall  be  issued  to  such  person  a  certificate  of  annual 
membership,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary-,  stating  that  such 
person,  having  paid  such  sum  of  money,  is  a  member  thereof  for  the 
year  designated  in  the  certificate,  and  entitled  to  ail  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges thereof  for  that  year.  Annual  memberships  shall  expire  ou  tho 
thirty-first  of  December  of  each  year, 

ARTICLE   XI. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  semi-annual.  Tho  first  semi- 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  January  of  each 
year,  at  which  meeting  the  annual  election  of  officers  shall  be  heUl,  and 
such'  other  business  shall  be  transacted  as  the  members  present  shall 
deem  necessary.  The  second  semi-annual  meeting  shall  be  hebl  at  such 
time  as  may  be  fixed  upon  at  the  first  semi-annual  meeting.  The  Haid 
semi-annual  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  as  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  at  such  meetings  may  deem  necessary, 
members  of  the  society,  present  at  any  meeting  thereof,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  and  transact  business. 

ARTICLE   XII. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  declare  the  animals,  objc(;ts  or  articles 
that  may  be  exhibited  at  any  Fair,  or  other  exhibition  ot  the  soceiy; 
fix  the  .miount  or  kind  of  pre.niu.ns  that  m-.y  ^^^-^:^r^^'}^}:: ^:*::'^:::l::}. 
competitors 
the  pr 
award 
necessary  and  compete 


,titors;  and  the  days  and  terms  of  such   ha.r  or  other  exhd..l.on 
ices  of  admission  of  spectators  and  others  thereto;  the  n.anner  ot 
in'' premiums;   and  do  all  and   singular  the  matters  and  ih.ng. 
^v  Tnd  comnetcnt  to  the  success  of  tho  objects  ot  tho  soc.cty. 


ARTICLE   XI IL 


meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Managers. 
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ARTICLE   XIV 


In  CJ18C  the  amnial  election  of  officers  shall  not  ho  held  as  herein  pro- 
viiied,  the  J'residerjt,  or  Secretary,  or  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  any 
five  memhers  of  the  societ}',  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  society,  giving 
at  least  ten  days  notice  thereof  by  publication,  stating  the  time  and 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers. 

ARTICLE  XY. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  cause  to  be  held,  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  a  Fair  and  exhibition. 

ARTICLE   XVL 

The  officers  of  this  society,  elected  at  the  first  election,  shall  continue 
in  office  until  the  next  annual  election  of  officers,  as  herein  provided, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  assume  their  duties. 

ARTICLE   XVIL 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 
at  such  meeting. 

L.  J.  ROSE,  President. 

ALBERT  J.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary. 
May  Cih,  1871.  *^ 


BY-LAWS 


Section  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  Marshal,  whose 
duty  It  shall  be  to  superintend  the  exhibition,  preserve  order,  and  see 
that  all  stock  and  other  articles  entered  for  exhibition  arc  put 'in  places 
designated  for  the  same.  The  Marshal  may  appoint  such  assistants  as 
he  may  think  necessary. 

Sec  2.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  committees  to  make 
awards  ol  premiums  on  the  animals  or  articles  ottered  for  exhibition  • 
but  no  member  of  any  committee,  who  is  an  exhibitor,  shall  take  any 
part  in  the  decision  of  the  committee  in  the  department  or  class  in 
which  he  is  an  exhibitor;  and,  if  the  remaining  members  of  the  com- 
mittee cannot  agree,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  supply  the  vacancy  or 
appoint  a  new  committee,  or  may  allow  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  to  supply  such  vacancy.  In  case  any  person  appointed  on  a 
committee  re  I  uses  or  neglects  to  serve,  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
appoint  some  one  in  his  stead,  or  may  allow  the  remaining  members  of 
tlie  committee  to  make  such  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint,  durinir  a  Fair,  or  other 
exhibition  ot  the  society,  such  subordinates  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests  of  the  society. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  stock  exhihitcd  f'oi"  a  promimn  shall  be  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  owner;  and  any  othoi"  artielos  cxhibiled  shall  ho  onicred  iu 
the  name  of  the  producer,  manufacturer,  or  inventor  thereof,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  person  under  whose  supervision  or  control  the  sumo  was 
produced,  manufactured,  or  invented. 

Sec.  5.  No  premium  shall  be  awarded  to  any  animal  or  article, 
whether  tbere  be  competition  or  not,  unless  the  same  be  worthy  of  a 
premium.  No  article  or  animal  shall  be  allowed  to  coujpcte  for  a 
premium  in  more  than  one  class  at  the  same  Fair. 

Sec.  6.  Trials  of  speed  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the 

Sec.  7.  Every  article  or  animal  exhibited  for  a  premium  shall,  during 
a  Fair,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  may  annually  elect  some  person  to 
deliver,  during  the  Fair,  }i.}\  address,  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
society. 

Sec.  9.  The  stockholders  and  life  and  annual  members  of  this  society ,_ 
with  the  ladies  and  children  of  their  families,  will  bo  admitlod,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  Fair  or  exhibition  of  the  society.  Members  will  bo 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  badges,  and  will  be  expected  to  wear 
the  same  during  the  Fair. 

Sec.  10.  The  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  such  a  iiluce,  im 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  provide. 

Sec   U.     The  Fairs  or  exhibitions  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  the 
o-rounds  of  the  society,  near  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
"  Sec    12      These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting 
of  the  society.     The  Board  of  Managers  may  adoi)t  sueh  rules  and  reg- 

ulations  as  may  be  necessary.  ^,r^L:^-    n     o-  i  .  . 

L.  J.  llObL,  President. 

Albert  J.  Johnston,  Secretary. 
Dated  May  6th,  1871. 
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SKCHETARY'S   REPORT. 


Los  Angeles,  December  1st,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  lioDor  to  nialce  the  followinir  report  of  the  F-iir 
meeting'  of  the  Southern  District  A^rricultural  Society  of  California 
whicli  took  place  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth' 
and  tmeenth  ot  Koveniber,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  The' 
weather  was  very  fair,  and  auspicious  throuo;hout;  and  takini;  everv- 
tliiPi,'  into  consideration,  the  meeting  was  a  success. 

Altiiough  our  premiums  on  stock  were  tlie  same  as  those  offered  bv 
the  State  scK-iety,  the  competition  was  not  hirge  or  animated:  althouirh 
some  very  tine  stock  was  exhibited— especially  horses  and  sheep 

I  he  speed  programme,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  all  Fairs  was 
of  the  must  unexceptionable  character.  Some  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
racers  and  trotters  m  California,  and  the  most  superior  ones  raised  in 
this  portion  o|  the  Stale,  participated  in  the  contest.  There  was  a  dav 
set  apart  or  the  parade  of  stock,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  ladies'  ridin.r 
in  which  hor.se  racing  was  entirely  excluded  in  order  to  alibrd  a  pleas! 
unt  and  recreative  day  to  those  who  do  not  ap])rovc  of  the  latter.  There 
were  premiums  oftercd  for  drawing,  composition,  and  caligraphv  a 
eature  introduced  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  and  commented  handsornel}  Jpon 
by  every  pai)er  ,n  the  Slate,  nearly,  while  the  rink,  to  use  the  words  of 

x.ith'  v'rrr^'  ^"'^'"':  ""' ."'"  '^^o'-'-i^fe^  of  the  eleventh,  was  overflowing 
w  th  exiub.lions,  and  one  s  eyes  met,  as  he  entered  on  the  left,  a  "tin? 
cabinet  and  door,  worsted  work  in  the  form  of  flowers  and  vines  wax 
flowers,  embroidery,  shell  work,  embroidered  shirt  fronts,  o  he  articles 
m  linen  embroidery,  a  highly  attractive  cashmere  opera  c  ouk  will  on  ' 
fleece  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  th'e  same  side,  silk  em- 
b.o  dery  on  cardboard,  more  worsted  work  on  a  large  cushion,  paratine 
H.  various  form.s,  other  interesting  articles  connected  with  geoli-.y  and 

O      the   light,   entering,   sawing  machines,   coLton,  cabbages    potatoes 
jellies,    iru.ts,    photographs,    knii    lace,    embroidery,    preserve  If  ull' 

.   v.'h  ;  ''  «l^^^'""^''^  Of  I^os  Angeles  manufactured   barrels 

Down  the  center,  entering,  stoves  and  various  articles  aj.pertain  m^to 
OMok.ng  and  tor  the  household,  a  parterre  of  fruit,  sew  ,.'  m  "  liru's 
lowers  melons,  and  cotton  in  bloom."  We  can  hardly  add  to  this  elab: 
orate  .lescription,  except  to  state  that  there  were  on.nge  lemon  Hme 
e.lron.  banana  and  other  semi-tropical  iruit  trees  in  bean ng  o  de  '  v  t h 
the     ruit   in    ditlerent   stages   hanging   invitingly   tVom   thur    branc^hes 

iiiat  ne\er  lia(    an  euiia    in  nnvnr  tlm  wi  ..  .  n  i  -iivuLtiguu 

,.      •  .       ""  >4"''"  '"  'i"3  or  iiie  Mate  J'airs;  there  were  wines  jinH 
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our  mineral  wealth— in  all  a  most  niarvelously  oxcelloiit  cxnnaition  of  a 
society  on!}'  a  little  over  two  years  old. 

The  exhibition  of  stock— as  I  have  before  stated— and  parti. •ularlv 
cattle  and  hogs,  was  not  large;  indeed,  it  was  not  what  it  ought  to  lie, 
for  the  inducements  held  out  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
State  P'air,  as  our  catalogue  of  premiums  is  the  same,  figure  for  ligiire, 
all  the  way  through.  IJut  we  hope  to  imi)rove  in  this  i)articular.  "^Tho 
aggregated  wisdom  of  the  society  may  harmoniously  suggest  improve- 
ments and  correct  abuses  when  necessary;  and,  in  time,  with  the  jjrrss 
and  the  best  people  in  the  district  in  symjiathy  with  the  socioty,  and 
jealous  of  its  interests,  a  general  good  may  be  subserved,  and  equivocal 
and  permanent  success  attend  the  etlorts  of  its  Directors. 

We  look  upon  the  Southern  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the  two  great  fulcrums  we  have  in  our  midst; 
and  we  place  them  both  on  a  level  with  our  churches,  our  acailemios  of 
learning,  our  benevolent  societies,  and  our  libraries,  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  general  good. 

Among  the  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  county  exhibited  at  the  Fair 
grounds  was  a  pen  of  Spanish  merino  sheep.  They  were  imported 
from  Vermont  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and  were  sold  by  him  to  Messrs. 
Beach  &,  Butler  at  a  large  price.  The  quality  of  wool  which  the}' 
carried  was  extra  fine,  and  we  doubt  if  any  finer  animals  of  the  kind 
can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  A  judge  of  wool  and  a  manufacturer 
of  much  experience,  stated  the  value  of  this  wool  at  one  d<;llar  per 
pound,  provided  sufficient  could  be'  procured  to  run  a  fine  set  of 
machinei-y  through  the  season.  3Ir.  Kirkpatrick  imjtorted  ninety-two 
head,  all  of  which  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Beach  c\:  Jiutler.  We  have 
seen  no  importation  of  animals  into  Los  Angeles  County  which  prom- 
ises so  much  real  benefit  to  the  communit}'  at  large  as  those  fine  sheep, 
and  we  hope  Messrs.  Beach  &  Butler  will  be  well  compensated  for 
their  liberal  investment. 

Messrs.  Garnier  also  exhibited  a  pen  of  French  merinos.  Two  of  tlie 
bucks  sheared  filty-two  pounds  each,  being  sheared  twice  during  tho 
season,  twenty-six  pounds  each  time. 

Mr.  William  Workman,  of  La  Puente,  sent  to  the  Fair  for  exluhition  (but 
not  to  compete  for  premium)  a  magnificent  bay  stallion  of  the  Lummux 
stock.  This  stock  is  noted  in  Oregon  for  their  great  docility  and  tract- 
ability,  from  which  the  latter  unseemly  name  of  Lummux  was  derived, 
and  also  for  their  valuable  qualities  as  business  and  larm  horses. 
Many  of  the  fastest  half-mile  horses  ever  run  were  of  this  stock. 
Comet  Amadan,  Firefly,  and  even  the  winner  of  the  half-nide  race  on 
the  third  (lay,  were  of  this  stock.  White  Stocking  was  by  1  ansh  s 
Fireman,  and  the  latter's  dam  was  Seed  Wheat  and  his  sire  Langtord. 

The  races  were  all  well  attended,  the  grand  stand  being  alimst  en- 
tirely  filled  by  ladies  each  da}'. 

There  is  something  irrepressively  enlivening  m  the  very  name  or 
racing;  and,  while  it  i^s  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  none  hul  the  gen- 
uine sportsm;in  can  fully  enjoy  the  zest  of  the  thing,  the  ^'^'"•;'-^' .  1""  '^ 
can  respond  to  the  noble  energy  of  the  horse,  which,  seeming  to  leel  the 
importance  and  sacredness  of  the  trust  confided  to  it,  is  willing  lu  run 
its  life  away  in  the  race  for  fame  for  itself  and  fortune  to  •«  "«"^;'-^ 
The  heart  liaps,  the  veins  swell,  the  bloo.l  ^'''^''^V''" ''''''''V  fT  n.nul 
one  watches  the  closely-contested  race;  the  value  o  every  '•';;  ;;'»  ^'V^^^^j 
is  understood,  the  noble  beasts  vaulting  through  ''P"^,  ^'  '  /  ^^ 
superior  to  that  of  the  locomotive.     And    no  wonder  that   men   (and 
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women,  too,)  ^et  excited,  for  wliat  more  soul-stirriug  picture  is  there, 
than  to  see  the  vei-y  finest  speeinicus  of  brute  excellence,  the  elect  of 
their  race,  seeniiniily  almost  instinct  with  soul,  strainin-,^  ever}^  energy, 
thronging  with  tremendous  throes  of  absolute  abandonment  for  the 
goal?  What  more  ins])irlng  sound  can  there  be  than  the  thick  thunder 
<»f  the  tramiiling  hools  coming  up  the  splendid  straight  reach  of  the 
homestretch,  the  noble  animals  neck  to  neck,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
wheel  to  wheel,  every  nerve  and  muscle  alive  with  hot  expectancy,  eager 
as  the  master  for  the  victory?  The  whirling  wheels  flash  into  one 
seeming  solid  round;  the  drivers,  mad  with  I'ivalry,  bend  over  their  fly- 
ing animals,  and  with  voice  and  every  urgency,  cull  forth  the  last  power 
of  the  gallant  brutes;  the  fleeting  throng  of  the  swift  steeds  gather 
toward  the  finish;  in  seconds  is  crowded  the  ecstatic  excitement  of  a 
lifetime.  What  sweeter  music  can  there  be  than  the  sob's  middle  melody 
in  the  throat  of  the  splendid  racer,  as  he  darts  b}"  with  bating  breath 
and  swelling  nostrils,  his  eye  flashing  with  quick  intelligence,  and  bent 
on  victory?  Such  scenes  and  sights  are  worth  years  of  the  tame  and 
orilinary  vegetating  on  which  we  call  liie. 

That  which  seemed  to  many  to  constitute  the  most  charming  intel- 
lectual rej)ast  was  the  exhibition  at  the  Pavilion,  where  the  magnificent 
and  lush  gifts  of  nature  were  placed  alongside  the  mechanic  skill  and 
ingenuity  oi  man.  The  number  of  spectators  was  very  large,  and  the 
area  of  the  vast  hall  was  so  replete  with  humanity  that  rapid  movement 
l)ecame  an  unattainable  luxury.  It  was  an  entertainment,  indeed,  just 
to  stand  still  and  gaze  on  the  s])lendid  array  of  bud  and  blossom  fragrant, 
and  the  sweeter  smell  of  those  fairer  human  flowers,  whose  combined 
excellences  Milton  so  glowingly  depicts  in  the  portraiture  of  their  com- 
mon mother.  Calypso  and  her  nymphs  never  could  have  occupied,  even 
in  imagination,  a  groito  so  replete  with  natural  beauty  and  delights,  and 
so  varied  in  its  attractions. 

The  orchestra,  one  of  the  irresistible  adjuncts  of  the  elaborate  pro- 
visions made  by  the  Directors,  seemed  inspired  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  the  coup  (Vail  and  the  company',  an  inspiration  finer  and 
stronger  far  than  new  wine,  and  certaml}'  its  mellifluous  discourse  of 
exquisite  morceaux  from  brilliant  operatic  transcriptions  and  i)opular 
gems  of  miiisirel  melodj',  was  received  with  critical  content.  With  good 
music,  sweet  flowers,  and  lovely  women,  all  components  were  attendant 
for  felicity,  ami  accordingly  measured  grace  of  festivity  ruled  the  hour. 

SOME    OF    THOSE     PRESENT. 

Among  the  geullcmeii  present  at  the  Pavilion  the  first  evening  were: 
Senator  -Maclay,  of  Santa  Clara;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  John  and  William  Ellwell,  W.  T.  Williams,  Juan  Cam- 
arillo,  and  Manuel  Anginsola,  of  San  Buenaventura;  Messrs.  L'arker, 
(iitiord,  Thomas,  and  others,  of  San  Diego;  ex-Governor  Drew,  of  Arkan- 
sas; Messrs.  Slaughter,  Adams,  and  others,  of  San  Berjiardino;  Messrs. 
Jones,  Peed,  Tofllemier,  of  El  Monte;  Messrs.  D.  T.  IMchards,  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Times,  B.  Jacques,  Kinton  Stevens,  Stephen  Smith,  \V.  M. 
Eddy,  Arza  Porter,  Andy  lioren,  IS'.  Covarrubias,  Pamon  de  la  Cuesta, 
E.  S.  Lowery,  \V.  H.  Cade,  William  Elland,  P.  J.  Barber,  J.  K.  Fisher, 
Jose  Marago,  and  •ther  gentlemen  from  Santa  Barbara;  Joseph  Bridger, 
Dr.  Grittin,  Captain  Haley,  Judge  Nichols,  Hon.  Tom  Mott,  Henry  Haz- 
ard, Sheriir  JJowland,  (Governor  Downey,  Francisco  Machado,  Don  Pio 
Pico,  Hancock  Johnston,  Dr.  Wise,  General  Andres  Pico,  Judge  Mallard, 
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Ferguson,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  at  least  five  hundred  ladies 

The  grandest  day  of  all,  however,  was  the  fiftli  day,  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  ladies'  riding.  The  day  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  grand 
stand  was  completely  jammed  with  ladies.  It  was  the  largest  crowd 
ever  seen  on  the  course. 

A  committee  of  thirteen,  composed  partly  of  ladies  and  partly  of  gentle- 
men, made  up,  and  Mr.  President  Rose  informed  the  committee  that,  to 
place  their  decision  beyond  suspicion  of  prejudice,  either  for  or  against 
any  of  the  fair  contestants,  each  member  of  the  committee  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  names  of  all  the  lady  riders,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
mark  opposite  the  names  their  estimate,  in  figures  of  one  to  eight,  of 
the  character  of  the  riding,  and  then  deliver  to  the  rrcsident  their  e'eti- 
mates  privately  done  up. 

The  following  ladies  contested:  Mrs.  Pleasants,  Miss  Nettie  McCrary, 
Miss  Eviza  Johnson,  Miss  Nettie  Stewart,  Miss  Erolinda  Cota,  Miss 
Albertina  Haley,  Miss  Jennie  Shannon,  and  Miss  Eva  Parker. 

And  a  most  excellent  exhibition  of  daring  and  graceful  equestrianism 
it  was.  It  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  during  whicdi  the  ladies  galloped 
around  the  park,  briskly-,  leisurel}^  and  otherwiso.  Then  each  lady 
exhibited  her  riding  qualities  separately,  and  all  were  received  by  the 
vast  assemblage  with  marked  evidences  of  approbation. 

The  ladies  were  all  dressed  prettily,  and  all  gave  exhibitions  of  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  management  of  a  horse.  Some  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  graceful  and  daring  equestrianism  were  simplj'  superb,  and  all 
were  good;  and,  we  ma}'  add,  that  (although  the  vast  audience  was  una- 
ware of  the  peculiarly  fair  and  careful  manner  devised  for  selecting  the 
riders  according  to  their  order  of  riding)  when  the  names  of  the  ladies 
were  announced  from  the  judges'  stand,  vociferations  of  approval  rent 
the  air. 

We  herewith  present  the  names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  consti- 
tuting the  committee,  and  a  table  condensing  their  respective  decisions: 

Mrs,  Tom  Mott,  Mrs.  Dr.  McDougall,  Mrs.  Gregory,  Mrs.  T.  Gates, 
Mrs.  Vandergraf,  Don  Pablo  Pryor,  James  Billings,  ilon.  Asa  Ellis,  Col. 
E.  Sanford,  E.  B.  Gitford,  E.  F.  DeCelis,  Mr.  Escaudon,  Mr.  Covarrubias, 


Name. 

Estimate. 

Premium. 

Mrs.  Pleasants 

223242233582    2—40 
I    1     1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1     1     l-i:i 
776758887777    8— lt2 
884866778868    7—91 
332324442223    3-37 
4484835    2    563    3    4-60 
667635656346    ."^-(i'.t 
555577366455    5— W< 

Third  premium. 

First  premium. 

Miss  McCrary 

Kiglilli  premium. 

Miss  Stewart 

Seventh  j)remium. 

Miss  Cota 

Second  premium. 

Fourth  premium. 

Sixth  premium. 

Fifth  premium. 

Mr.  Rose  read  distinctly  the  names  of  the  premiums  and  their  order, 
and  stated  that  the  ladies  could  select,  according  to  their  numbers,  pro- 
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miums  to  suit  themselves,  and  that  the  premiums  would  be  presented  at 
Ihc  Pavilion  that  evening.  So,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  ultimo, 
the  Tuvilion  was  jammed  with  the  friends  of  the  fair  contestants,  and 
the  ladies  selected  as  follows.  Judge  O'Melvcny  officiating  as  master  of 
ceremonies  during  the  interesting  occasion: 

Mies  Haley— The  gold  watch,  for  which  the  society  paid  fifty-seven 

dollars. 

Miss  Cola — A  Florence  sewing  machine,  for  which  the  society  paid 
seventy  dollars  and  cost  of  transportation  added,  eight  dollars. 

Mrs.  rioasants  declined  accepting  a  premium. 

Miss  Parker  selected  the  saddle,,  worth  forty  dollars. 

Miss  Johnson — A  set  of  gold  jewelry,  worth  thirty-one  dollars. 

Miss  Shannon — A  pretty  gold  mounted  whip,  worth  fourteen  dollars. 

Miss  Stewart— A  gold  locket,  ten  dollars. 

Miss  McCrary — A  silver  napkin  ring,  six  dollars. 

PREMIUMS    FOR    PENMANSHIP,    ETC. 

The  premiums  for  penmanship,  for  which  there  were  twenty-three 
contestants,  were  awarded  as  follows:  First  premium,  ten  dollars,  to 
Miss  2scllie  Levi;  second  premium,  five  dollars,  to  Miss  Nellie  White. 
The  premiums  for  first  and  second  best  specimens  of  original  composi- 
tions, were  contested  for  b}'-  eight  scholars,  and  the  awards  were  as 
follows:  Miss  Jessie  Peel,  first  premium,  ten  dollars;  Miss  Ida  Addis, 
second  premium,  five  dollars.  There  were  fourteen  contestants  for  the 
premiums  for  drawing,  and  Master  Isaac  Benjamin  was  awarded  the 
first  premium,  ten  dollars,  and  Miss  Nettie  Stewart  the  second,  of  five 
dollars. 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 


Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Best  display  of  stoves,  (parlor  and  cooking,) 
manufactured    copper,    brass,     britannia, 

and  tin  work 

Tlie  society  also  make  particular  mention 

of    Mr.  Child's  splendid  display  of  stoves, 

ranges,  kitchen  utensils,  gas  fixtures,  etc. 

Fine  display  worsted  work,  zephyr  flowers, 
and  lamp  mats ; 

"Wardrobe  and  two  doors,  manufactured  of 
redwood  and  white  cedar 

Crochet  and  needlework 

Fine  oil  paintings 

Needlework 

Fine  display  of  fancy  goods,  etc 

Fine  agricultural  display 

Best  bale  of  hops 

Best  display  of  cabbage 

White  potatoes •• 

Onions 

"White  beans 

Fancy  needlework 

Best  sample  of  cotton 

Best  Avatermelon 

Best  display  of  wheat V*",*;' 

Best  general  display  of  fine  harness  of  all 
kinds,  and  goods  in  that  line 

Buggy  harness 

Farm  harness 

Best  saddles 

Best  saddletrees 

Best  display  of  wines \"j"" 

The  members  of  the  committee  sampled  a 

number  of  the  Azusa  wines,  and  pronounced 

them  unexceptionable. 

Embroidery ..................... 

For  fine  diplay  of  brown  and  white  bread 
and  butter 

Best  display  of  raisins  in  boxes ••• 

Best  and  largest  display  of  preserves  and 
jellies 

Bread • • 

A  small  but  splendid  display  of  apples 

Fine  but  small  sample  of  wheat  grown  on 
hill  land  without  irrigation 

Fine  disi)l!iy  of  fruit,  in  varieties ; 

A  very  line  display  of  olives  from  the  ban 
Fernando  Mission •.•• •• 

Banana  plant  in  fruit— a  most  magniticent 
tropical  display— a  full  grown  tree,  raised 
in  Mr.  Workman's  garden,  on  Mam  street, 
with  clusters  of  the  peculiar  fruit 

Best  exhibitJou  of  portrait  pamtuig 


M.  "W.  Childs $38  and  silver  medal. 


Mrs.  J.  Ferguson. 


D.  N.  "Winbigler 

Mrs.  II.  Graf 

Mrs.J.C.Littlcfield 
Mrs.  Bounce.... 
Dunsmoor  Bros 
David  Lewis.... 
David  Lewis.... 
David  Lewis.... 
David  Lewis.... 
David  Lewis.... 
David  Lewis 


V 


Silver  medal. 

...$5  and  silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  nuHial. 

Hon.  mnt'n,  sl'vrmd'l. 

Silver  medal. 

...83  and  silver  medal. 

«2 

$li 

«li 

$1 


Mrs.  M.  Shaw ...§5  and  silver  medal 

Mills  «&  Strange | Silver  medal 

Mills  &  Strange.. 
D.  Kaab 


Bell  &  Green 
Bell  &  Green. 
Bell  &  Green. 

S.  C.  Foy 

S.  C.  Foy 

H.  Dalton 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Easton. 


Miss  A.  Thomas.. 
H.  Dalton 


Miss  F.  Dye 

MissE.  Messer.... 
Mr.  Morenhaut... 


AV.  "W.  Standofer. 
11.  Montague 


«1 

.^b  and  silver  medal. 


.Silver  medal. 
.$5 


$10 

,.$5  and  silver  medal. 

$3 

.$10  and  silver  medal. 


•  Silver  medal. 


Antonio  Cuyaa. 


Elijah  Workman 
V.  Wolfcnstein... 


Society's  medal. 

..$10  and  silver  medal. 

:$10 

...Favorable  mention. 

..Favorable     iiM'ntion 

and  silver  medal. 

....Favorable  mention. 
..$10  and  Hilver  medal. 

, Silver  medal. 


.$10  and  silver  medal. 
4S 
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Article. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Bost  czhibitinn  of  i>botopri]ilie 

Most  meriU)rioiis   and    bfuiitifiil   display  of 

prtvliH'tions  ill  the.  art  of  photography 

Ufst  di.-play  of  a)M>lcs 

H(?st  twc!v(?  varirtu'S  of  apples 

Best  display  of  pears 

Bfst  twflvc  varieties 

Best  preen  tips 

Best  display  of  troi)ical  fruits 

Best  lemons 

Best  penerai  display  of  fruit,  embracing  best 

ana  general  varieties.. 

Best  lialf  peck  Kiiffli>h  walnuts 

Best  ehestiuits,  ditlercnt  varieties 

Best  black  walnuts 

For  this  di.-play  the  society  also  gives  its 
silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Australian  plants 

Best  display  of  cut  flowers 

Fine  display  of  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron, 
,.  and   chestnut  trees   (the   lime  and   citron 

trees  in  bearing  order) 

Best  brandy  peaches 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  needlework  (by  a  lady 
of  Mrs.  Pridham's  family),  made  114  years 

«Ko ;••••• ; 

Pruning  shears,  a  tine  invention  for  trimming 

trees 

Fine  specimens  of  white  and  brown  bread.... 
For  water-pow(!r  invention,  for  sewing  ma- 
chines and  other  lisl't  running  inventions- 
Fine  display  of  stuffed  birds 

Best  model  for  fitting  ladies'  dresses  by  self- 
measurement  

Best  piano  and  table  cover 

Best    baby    counterpane    and    bab^^'s    em- 
broidered dress 

Best  display  of  millinery  good< 

Display  of  parafine  and  petroieiun,  from   the 

oil  wells  of  San  Fernando 

Display  of  bora.x,  from  the  Pioneer  Borax 

Works,  in  a  reiined  state 

Worsted  work 

W^orsted  work 

Fine  display  of  silver  and  gold  plating 

Braided  shams 

Angora  goat   wool   opera  cloak   and  fancy 

n(!edlewoik  

Shell  work  and  moss  work 

Fine  display  of  niredlework,  done  on  the  new 

Wilson  sewing  machine 

Moss  and  sIk-II  work 

Pincushion 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs 

Wax  work 

Wax  work * 

I'encil  sketching 

Sof  I  cu-hion 

Alahogany  hook  cas(! 

Flowers  worked  in  silk 

A    splendid    display  of    salt,   graded,   from 

coarse  to  a  line  U»blo  article 

Ji"K  rug 

li«K  rug 

Display  of  silk  embroidery 

Best  di.-play  of  honey 


V.  Wolfenstein |10 


V.  W\.lfenstein. 
O.  W.  Childs.... 
O.  W.  Childs..., 


().  W. 
O.  W. 
O.  W. 
O.  W. 

o.  w. 


Childs. 
Childs. 
Childs. 
Childs. 
Childs. 


O.  W.  Childs. 
().  W.  Childs. 
().  AV.  Childs. 
O.  W.  Childs. 


0.  W.  Childs. 
O.  W.  Childs. 


O.  W,  Childs 

Mrs.  Joseph  Huber, 


Mrs.  W^m.  Pridham 


..Silver  medal. 

»5 

»5 

«5 

$4 

$3 

810 

$r, 


...«5 


.82 
.85 


$10 

•83  and  silver  medal. 


Mr.  Sanders 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Green. 


Henry  Campbell. 
John  Cashion , 


Madame  Bross6 

Miss  P.  Mascarel .. 

Mrs.  J.  Newmark. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Park... 

Dr.  V.  Gelcich 


.Honorable  mention. 


.Silver  med-il. 
8^ 


.$.5  and  silver  medal. 
..85  and  silver  medal. 


.Society's  sil.  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


Kobbins  &  Co 

Nellie  Cabanis 

Miss  Roberts 

V.  Trumper 

Miss  Annie  Kose.. 


Mrs.  .Jenkins 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Stevens. 


Mrs.  Mav 

Miss  Colhraith 

Mi>.-  M.  Enriques... 

Mi.-s  L.  I.iehman 

Miss  Eviza  Johnson 

Miss  Bilderrain 

Mi.ss  Emily  Smith., 

Mrs.  Parr 

John  Victory 

Miss  Eliza  Victory.. 

Pioneer  Salt  Works 
Mrs.  R,  B,  Russell,, 
Mrs,  G,  E.  Milliken 

P.  R.  As(!vedo 

Mrs.  M.  Pleasants., 


Silver  medal. 

...85  and  silver  medal. 

Silver  medal  and 
honorable  mention, 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal, 

...85  and  silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 


,85  and  silver  medal, 
.85  and  silver  medal. 


Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

Silver  medal, 

Silver  medal, 

Silver  medal, 

Silver  medal. 

,85  and  silver  medal, 
Silver  medal. 


..Silver  medal, 
..Silver  medal, 

83 

.Silver  medal. 
85 
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Article. 


Display  of  needlework 

Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  jams 

Barrel  made  of  California  oak 

Bread  and  butter 

Fine  top  buggy 

Several  varieties  of  tobacco  plant.  The  so- 
ciety make  particular  mention  of  this  ex- 
hibit, and  hope  that  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  may  grow  into  an  industry  of  great 
importance  to  this  district 

Fine  display  of  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron 
(in  all  thirty  odd  varieties),  trees.  Many 
of  these  trees  are  eight  months  old  from 
the  graft,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  are  very  graceful  in  their  contour,  and 
thrifty  in  their  general  appearance.  The 
society  make  particular  mention 

Quilt 

Silk  quilt 

Exhibition  of  the  ramie  plant.  The  society 
suggest  that  this  plant  be  given  a  fair  and 
careful  trial 

Very  tine  landscape,  and  other  paintings 

Rose  buds 

Painting  and  drawing,  the  results  of  the  first 
course  of  lessons  from  Mrs.  Lu.  Wheat 
Smith 

Silk  embroidered  arm  chair 

Fine  specimens  of  shell  and  moss  work 

Display  of  needlework  and  dressing  gown 

Display  of  shell  work 

Fine  specimen  of  knit  lace 

Best  method  of  repairing  sewing  machines... 

Best  machine  sewing  (Wilcox  &  Gibbs  ma- 
chine)  

Magnificent  display  of  ornamental  needle 
work,  done  on  a  Florence  sewing  machine.. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  M.  Pleasants.. I. ...|5  and  xilver  medal. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Johnson' $5  and  medHl. 

James  Po.\Me. !....$5  and  silver  mfdal. 

Silver  medal. 

|10  and  modal. 


Josephine  Dalton. 
L.  Lichtenberger.. 


Dr.  Howard Silver  medal. 


Thomas  A.  Garcy...  ...$20  and  silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Moodv I $5 

Mrs.  Bilderbeck ; |5 


S.  S.  Bequette ' Silver  medal, 

Mrs.  Smith j $10  and  medal. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Huie ' Favorable  mention. 


Miss  C.Hereford Silver  medal. 

Miss  P.  Armstrong.' Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Howland !....$5  and  silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Klniber I $6 

Mrs.  Klaiber ' Silver  medal. 

Miss  E.  Chapman...! Silver  medal. 

M.  C.  Baker ; Silver  medal. 


Miss  M.  L.  Halt '..., $.5  and  silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Mauvais SiWer  medal. 
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PREMIUMS    ON    STOCK. 


HOESES. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Clay  bank  gelding,  saddle  horse,  Bayou 

Eoadster,  bay  stallion,  two  years  old,  dam 
Maggie  Mitchell 

Roadster,  Josie  Cole,  two  year  old  bay,  by 
Moor,  dam  a  Morgan  mare 

Roadster,  Bessie  Belle,  sorrel  filly,  one  year 
old,  sired  by  Overland,  dam  Silvertail 

Roadster  team,  two  sorrel  mares 

Stallion  colt,  eighteen  months  old,  sired  by 
Sacramento,  dam  Belle  Mason,  by  Bel- 
mont   

Carriage  horses,  two  bay  geldings,  Robin 
and  John 

Mr.  E.  P.  F.  Temple  exhibited  two  very 
fine  stallions,  but  did  not  contest  for  pre- 
miums, as  they  were  raised  at  San  Jose. 
They  were  a  marked  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition, however,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion   

Oregon  Queen  and  filly,  by  Echo;  Oregon 
Belle  and  filly,  by  Echo;  yearling  mare. 
Echo  Belle,  by  Echo 

Bay  stallion,  four  years  old,  by  Monarch, 
dam  unknown 

Yearling  gelding,  by  Echo,  dam  Saltzman 
mare 

Four  year  old  bay  stallion  roadster.  Over- 
land, sired  by  Bald  Chief,  dam  Madam 
Botts 

The  King,  bay  horse,  four  years  old,  by 
Prince  of  Wales,  dam  Missouri,  thor- 
oughbred   

Pride  of  Kentucky,  aged  brown  mare,  sire 
Kearney 

Yearling  bay  filly,  name  Ballet  Girl,  by 
Monday,  dam  Balerina,  by  imp.  Balerina.. 

Two  year  old  colt,  sorrel,  by  Geo.  Walker, 
dam  a  Boston  mare 

Draught  stallion,  gray,  sired  by  Clydesdale, 
dam  Morgan  and  Butler 

Two  year  old  fillj',  Polly  Lee,  by  Tenbrock, 
dam  Belle  Mason,  by  Belmont 

Two  year  old  stallion,  dark  bay,  sired  by 
Prince  Rodney,  dam  by  imp.  Alderman 

Roanoke,  yearling  stallion,  sired  by  imp. 
Emperor,  dam  Roanoke 

Sorrel  yearling  filly,  sired  by  Stark,  by  Vol- 
cian,  by  Van,  by  imp.  Glencoe 

Three  year  old  sorrel  stallion,  by  Dashaway.. 


Thomas  Sanches... 
Charles  Durfee.... 
Hancock  Johnson. 


Hancock  Johnson... 
William  Williams.. 


F.  M.  Slaughter... 
George  0.  Tiffany. 


F.  P.  F.  Temple- 


John  Angelo. 
L.  H.  Titus... 


L.  J.  Rose 

Dr.  Stanway 

Dr.  Stanway 

J.  W.  Donathan.. 
Joseph  R.  Berry.. 

F.  M.  Buster 

F.  M.  Slaughter .. 
H.  G.  Swinney.... 
Dr.  Stanway 


John  C.  Brown. 
James  Hurd 
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Animal. 

Exhibitor. 

Premium. 

C.  P  Coffman 

126 

POULTRY. 


Animal. 


One  strain  buff  Cochins,  one  strain  dark 
Bramahs,  one  strain  light  Bramahs,  one 
strain  light  Houdans,  one  strain  Leghorns, 
one  strain  Scotch  Greys,  two  Dominiques... 

One  coop  Black  Spanish,  one  coop  Speckled 
Trout  and  Shanghai  crossed 


Exhibitor. 


D.  D.  Brunk. 


Premium. 


..$21 


Cyrus  Sanford ' ?9 


FINE    WOOL    SHEEP. 


Animal. 


Exhibitor. 


Earn  two  years  old  and  over,  ram  under  two 
years  old,  five  ram  lambs 

Three  ewes,  two  years  and  over;  three  ewes 
under  two  years;  best  ewe  of  any  age  or 
breed;  best  pen  of  ewes 


P.  Gamier 

J.  H.  Kirkpatrick. 


Premium. 


..$15 
420 


ANGORA    GOATS. 


Animal. 


Graded  buck,   General,  and  ewe,  Beauty; 
five  head  Cashmere  goats 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  Pleasants. 


Premium. 


..♦15 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Stock: 


George  Stoneman,... 
Thomas  ct  Estudilio 
J.  T.  Eichards 


Assessments 

Entrance  money 

Advertising  in  pamphlet 

Keceipts  of  Fair: 

Gate  tickets 

Grand  stand 

Quarter-stretch  badges 

Hacks 

Kink  tickets 


JRcfreshment  stands: 
Eating  stand... 
Fruit  stand .... 

Bar 

Soda  fountain. 


Donations: 

K.  Burnett,  for  foot  race 

C.  Ilenne,  for  wheat  and  hops 
P.  Beaudry,  for  races  


Returned  money: 

Foot  race 

Second  race,  fourth  day,  third  money.. 

J.  Kirkpatrick 

Miss  Aildis 

Oscar  Macy,  over 


Rent  of  grounds 

Wood 

State  appropriation. 
Pool  money 


Total. 


S250  00 

600  00 

55  00 


82,102  50 

459  50 

62  00 

110  00 

531  00 


75  50 
35  00 

807  50 
31  00 


50  00 
15  00 
10  00 


20  00 

30  00 

20  00 

5  00 

7  00 


$905  00 

1,225  00 

1,129  00 

145  00 


3,265  00 


949  00 


75  00 


82  00 

605  00 

30  00 

1,940  00 

520  00 

810,870  00 
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expenditures. 


Premiums  on  stock,  etc.... 

Saddle  and  whip 

Sewing  machine 

Silver  medals 

Jewelry 

Purse  money 

Lumber  for  race  track 

Work  at  race  track 

Gum  trees 

Express  charges  on  same. 

Legal  services 

Searching  records 

School  tax 

Last  year's  tax 

Printing  and  advertising.. 

Bill  posting 

Stamps  and  stationery 

Pent  of  rink 

Music 


Superintendent  of  rink 

Watchman  at  rink 

Police  services  at  track 

Ticket  sellers 

Gatekeepers 

Hack  services 

Sprinkling  track 

Secretary's  salary 

Sundries: 

Job  wagon 

Telegraphing 

Eibbons 

Express  charges 

Gas  at  rink 

Gas  fixtures 

Material  for  purses 

Nails,  etc 

Tools,  etc 

Pepairing  pumps 

Repairing  tools 

Iron  work 

Bills  paid  by  the  President. 


Total. 


$2  00 

7  25 

32  25 

7  00 
29  00 
22  00 

3  53 
24  85 
38  02 

3  50 

8  20 
3  00 

14  50 


1850  00 
62  00 
50  00 

230  35 

87  25 

3,405  00 

518  95 

«J7l  10 
44  95 
33  25 
30  00 
50  00 
56  14 
77  80 

443  50 
10  00 
46  55 
75  00 

301  50 
40  00 
27  50 

180  00 
54  00 
60  00 
58  00 
40  09 

350  00 


195  10 


$8,347  94 


BEN.  C.  TRUMAN, 

Secretary. 
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TO   THE   PRODUCERS   OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  paper  was  prepared  and  read  to  the  stockholders  at 
their  first  meeting,  by  Major  lien.  C.  Truman,  and  ordered  printed: 

Gentlemen:  The  formation  of  agricultural  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  advantageously  fostering  interests  incident  to  different  sections,  is 
commendahle,  and  is  meeting  with  success  in  Los  AnL^eics  and  adjoining 
counties. 

It  is  peculiarly  an  American  trait  to  never  do  things  by  halves;  and 
this  trait  is  always  applicable  to  the  American  farmer.  For  instance, 
some  of  our  farmers  grow  corn  and  barley  in  amazing  quantities,  only 
to  discover  that  the  market  rates  are  hardly  8ufficicnt\o  cover  the  cost 
of  production  and  transportation.  If  we  would  achieve  fair  j)ecuniary 
results  by  farming,  we  should  not  grow  any  single  article  of  produce  in 
unlimited  quantities. 

While  the  climate  is  almost  the  same  the  year  round,  throughout 
Southern  California,  no  area  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  world  pre- 
sents such  a  diversity  of  desirable  soil,  or  where  there  may  be  such  a 
diversification  of  agricultural  productions  and  marketable  commodities. 
All  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  all  semi- 
tropical  productions,  may  be  successfully  raised  in  the  counties  compris- 
ing our  district.  The  orange  and  the  apple,  the  lemon  and  the  peach, 
the  ohve  and  the  pear,  the  pomegranate  and  the  plum,  grow  in  the  same 
orchard,  while  the  humblest  producer  may  "sit  beneath  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree." 

Let  UB,  then,  diversify  our  products;  and  let  the  agricultural  colleges, 
or  societies,  secure  associate  effort.  Let  every  producer  make  a  specialty 
of  the  particular  product  for  which  his  particular  section,  soil,  cost  of 
transportation,  and  distance  from  market  are  adapted.  Then,  if  ever, 
the  farmer  can  fix  his  own  price  upon  everything  he  has  to  sell,  and  to 
Bome  extent  become  master  of  the  situation;  while,  also,  by  associate 
efforts,  our  agriculturists  may  be  able  to  assist  each  other,  and  a  fair, 
remunerative  price  can  be  obtained  for  their  products. 

While  this  is  a  wonderful  grain  and  fruit  producing  district,  the  in- 
come resulting  therefrom  is  far  from  being  satisfactory;  while  the  cost 
of  articles  imported  for  general  family  use  almost  always  eats  up  the 
money  realized  upon  our  productions. 

If  particular  attention  be  paid  to  wheat,  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
ocean,  the  necessity  for  imported  flour  would  be  entirely  abated.  While 
we  do  not  wish  to  go  into  classical  history  for  agricultural  information, 
}ct,  in  studying  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients,  as  practiced  in  Effvpt 
in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  wheat  plants  were  cultivated  by  hand  with 
probably  more  care  than  most  peoj.le  cultivate  their  gardens.  Men 
that  raised  three  hundred  pounds  of  bread  corn,  or  wheat,  from  one 
pound  of  seed,  were  experts  at  the   business,  although   working  with 
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tools  and  tillage  implements  far  inferior  to  ours.  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history,  transmits  most  interesting  chapters  on  ancient  agriciilturc, 
and  makes  statements  regarding  wheat  culture  in  Persia,  Plicenicia, 
Egypt,  and  Carthage,  which  have  never  been  discredited.  It  seems  that 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  that  da}',  who  fed  not  only  their  houso- 
holds,  but  such  vast  armies  as  Xerxes  commanded,  for  imlffinitc  years 
in  the  field,  so  cultivated  the  plants  obtained  from  one  bushel  of  wheat 
as  to  harvest  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  the  grain.  Their 
success  ought  to  encourage  us  to  investigate  their  practice,  and  follow 
it,  in  part,  at  least.  Wheat  should  always  be  planted  in  drills  and  cul- 
tivated by  horse  hoe,  or  a  fine  harrow  made  for  the  purpose.  Wheat  is 
really  more  sensitive  than  corn,  and,  we  ask,  what  would  bo  the  yield 
of  corn  if  the  land  were  as  hard  and  uncultivated  and  packed  as  wheat? 
Obviously  not  half  a  crop.  Cultivate  wheat,  then,  as  you  would  corn. 
There  is  an  implement  used  in  the  East  known  us  the  Thomas  smoothing 
harrow,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  exactly.  This  machine  pul- 
verizes the  surface  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  breaks  the  crust 
perfectl}',  while  it  leaves  the  land  mellow,  and  does  not  disturb  the 
wheat  plants  in  the  least. 

And,  in  this  connection,  we  may  add  that,  from  present  indications, 
the  best  seed  to  be  used  in  this  district  is  what  is  known  as  the  Sonora 
wheat.  It  is  less  liable  to  rust,  and  more  hardy,  when  young,  than  the 
Australian  wheat.  The  latter,  while  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  cereal, 
will  suffer  from  frost,  if  planted  early,  and  will  hardly  escape  rust  if 

sown  late.  .  j-i 

Eegarding  barley,  what  is  known  as  Eussian  barley  must  speedily 
come  into  tavor  with  the  farmers  of  Southern  California.  It  stands  a 
dry  soil  better  than  any  other,  and  is  a  most  prolific  grain. 

Butter  making  is  now  carried  on  successfully  throughout  Southern 


luiity  hogs,  and  the  droppi-a-  - ,  /.      -i-  c       l 

make  the  land  that  fed  them  increase  in  bounty  and  fertdity  Speak- 
ing of  the  manufacture  of  butter,  Mr.  James  Kiurner,  ot  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  sends  to  a  newspaper  the  tolIoNvmg  sta  ement  of 
the  product  of  a  Lancaster  dairy  of  twenty-nine  cows  tor  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two: 

Butter  sent  to  Baltimore,  in  half  pounds,  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pounds. 

•     ■  8"  194  .^7 

Eeceived  for  same  clear  of  commission -'^^^  ^^ 

Twenty  calves,  averaging  86  60 -j        .^^,^  ^^ 

Twenty-six  hogs  sold |___ 

I    «2,707  93 

Whole  amount 93  37 

Average  per  cow 


Besides  on«  thousand  fonr  hundred  pounds  of  pork  pat  up  for  family 
"'tLo  raising  of  poultry  for  family  use,  or  for  market,  eao  be  m»d.  a 
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roriiiincrntive  business.  The  droppin<?8  of  poultry  avo  as  valuable  as 
tVriilizors,  but  liable  to  less  volatile  elements  in  the  air  to  the  injury  of 
the  manure.  To  prevent  this  loss,  collect  dry  road  dust,  or  loam,  and 
dry  il,  to  mix  with  the  manure  at  the  rate  of  about  two  parts  of  loam 
or  dirt  to  one  of  the  excrements.  Let  the  mixiiii^  be  thorough,  and 
your  leriilizer  is  ready  ibr  use.  If  you  can  easily  get  land  plaster, 
cheaj>  .''alt,  and  wood  ashes,  you  can  form  a  compound  that  will  pay  on 
corn,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  On  my  farn),  poultry  pa}'  in  manure  more 
than  they  cost  in  corn,  giving  eggs  and  chiclcens  as  clear  ))rotit.  It  is 
the  f>lH(e  of  this  kind  of  stock  to  start  early  in  the  morning  and  pick 
up  bushels  of  worms,  bugs,  and  other  small  deer — change  them  partly 
into  eggs  and  chicken  meat,  and  parllj'  into  rich  plant  food  for  crops. 
On  a  wril  managed  farm,  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  poultry  are  the  cheapest 
meat  raise(J,  and  as  good  as  the  best.  I'oultry  producers  ought  to  use 
condiments  freely.  Caj'enne  pepper,  mustard,  or  ginger  can,  with  great 
benefit,  be  added  to  the  food  of  fowls,  to  increase  their  vigor,  and  to 
stimulate  Oi^i>;  production. 

This  apparently  artificial  diet  will  be  seen  to  be  natural  if  wo  remem- 
ber that  wild  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  species  get  access  to  very  highly 
spiced  berries  and  buds;  articles  that  give  the  -'game  flavor"  to  their 
flesh.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  domestic  fowl  is  not,  indeed,  entirely 
without  some  such  addition,  since  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  aromatic 
principle  in  wheal.  Indian  corn,  and  all  other  grains.  Nevertheless,  it 
IS  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  su})pl3'  the  place  of  the  stronger  spices,  a 
taste  for  which  is  a  part  of  the  fowl's  inherited  constitution.  A  mod- 
erate quantity  of  cayenne,  etc.,  added  to  the  ground  grain,  is  always 
productive  of  health  and  thrift  in  poultry. 

The  raising  of  tine  blooded  stock,  and  especially  trotting  horses,  ought 
to  receive  marked  attention.  One  good  colt  a  3'ear,  even,  would  pay 
moi-e  than  some  farmers  now  make  from  forty  acres  of  corn. 

The  calendar  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  has  not  yet  been 
made  up,  but  it  will  show  an  increase  upon  that  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  one,  from  which  we  gather  our  fads.  It  shows  that  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  one  there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  trotting  and  pacing  races  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  of  dollars  in  premiums  and  purses,  besides  the 
great  value  of  the  horses.  The  horses  would  average  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  not  less  than  three  to  each  race,  which  would  be  four 
million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  say  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  in  horses  alone,  who  have  actually  trotted  in  the  several 
contests  during  the  year. 

From  this  and  other  reliable  data,  we  calculate  the  value  of  those  in 
training  and  exercising,  but  not  contending  in  races,  and  those  in  the 
bleeding  studs,  all  united,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  fifteen  million 
d(dlars,  being  that  sum  invested  in  this  country  in  trotting  and  pacing 
hoists  alone.  Yet  this  grand  total  is  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
br.  .■•Itrs,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  means,  but 
who  will  not  breed  horses  with  improved  stock,  nor  breed  horses  at  all. 
A\  e  mention  this  fact  as  a  conclusive  argument  to  prove  the  immense 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  lost  to  our  farmers  because  of  their  want  of 
energy  and  enteri)ri8e  in  not  to  a  great  extent  availing  themselves  of 
tins  profitable  source  of  revenue.  Every  farmer  should  breed  horses, 
but  as  It  IS,  only  a  few  breed,  and  most  of  them  raise  only  a  colt  or  so 
annually,  from  inferior  parents,  and  half  starve  the  colt  until  it  is  fit  to 
"  break,"  and  then,  by  a  rapid  process,  break  it  sure  enough,  so  that  the 
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time  and  cost,  such  as  it  is,  is  literally  thrown  away.  A  little  more 
time,  trouble,  and  cost  of  feed  would  jiroduee  a  coll.  from  a  hi^^hly  bred 
sire  and  a  good  dam,  worth  four  or  tive  hundred  dolliirH.  Two  Hiu-ii  colts 
per  year  would  be  equal,  to  many  farmers,  to  the  net  profits  of  their 
farms. 

The  stock  raiser,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  we  need  not  addrcHS. 
So  long  as  cattle  can  be  raised  and  comtnand  good  priceH,  and  until 
many  of  the  ranches,  now  roamed  over  by  hundreds  of  thousundH  of 
cattle,  are  cut  up  into  manageable  farms,  no  decided  imj)rovemfnl  in  beef 
may  be  looked  for.  Yet,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  class  of  stock 
"will  be  raised  by  the  many  instead  of  the  few. 

One  of  our  most  imjiortant  interests  is  wool  growing — an  intercBt 
which  is  becoming  remunerative  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountuble 
difficulties.  And  I  learn  from  such  distinguished  producers  as  Colonel 
Hollister,  of  Santa  Barbara;  Dr.  Griffin,  Los  Angeles;  and  the  JcwcttB, 
of  Kern,  and  others,  that  the  different  grades  of  merinos  are  the  best 
adapted  to  the  business  of  sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale,  because  the 
merino  is  more  gregarious  and  herds  better  in  large  bands,  while  its 
fleece  furnishes  the  great  staple  for  the  clothing  wools.  The  average 
annual  increase  of  sheep  under  fair  conditions  in  Southern  California, 
with  merinos,  on  a  small  scale,  is  one  hundred  per  cent;  but  on  a  large 
scale  only  eighty  jier  cent.  The  average  annual  yield  of  wool  has  been 
about  six  pounds  for  each  animal. 

The  Cotswolds  are  ver}'  popular  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  are  in 
great  demand,  but  it  is  expedient  that  we  diversify  our  breeds  to  suit 
the  special  surrounding  circumstances. 

The  long  wools,  under  certain  conditions,  on  high-j)riced  lands,  and 
near  the  great  markets,  may  be  more  profitably  brt'cl  than  merinos. 
The  wool  now  commanding  the  highest  price  is  not  likely  to  decrease 
in  relative  value,  as  its  manufacture  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United 
States.  They  mature  early;  and,  theretore,  those  intended  for  the 
butcher  may  be  turned  oft'  at  a  younger  age  than  the  merino. 

Q'he  Southdowns,  for  choice  mutton,  are  better  than  either,  command- 
ing in  England  about  two  cents  per  jwund  more  than  the  long  wools. 
They  are  very  hardy,  good  growers,  and  great  breeders.  The  wool  is 
excellent  for  flaniiel-s  and  other  domestic  goods.  Tlu-y  are  not  heavy 
shearers— but  as  they  mature  early,  and  are  easily  kept,  where  only  a 
few  sheep  are  wanted  on  a  farm  this  breed  may  be  selected  with  great 
advantage.  But  where  large  flocks  are  wanted,  and  where  the  main 
object  is  the  production  ot  wool,  and  where,  therefore,  early  maturity 
is  not  so  important,  the  merino  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  sheep  to 
select. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1874. 


Los  Angeles,  (Cal.,)  Jaiuiaiy  4th,  1874. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  "Southern  District  i\i:;ricultural  Association  of 
Calilbruia"  met  yesterday,  at  twelve  o'clock  m.,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  for  other  business.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  society,  there  being  a  majority  of  members  present,  while  all  of 
the  stock  was  represented  in  propia  persona,  or  b}'  proxy.  It  was  also 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  and  harmonious  gathering,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Eose  a  little  alter  twelve  o'clock,  who  stated  that  the  meet- 
ing was  particular!}^  called  for  the  election  of  officers,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  go  on  first  with  any  other  business. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  preparing  an  elaborate  report  for  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  would  be  ready  -for  said  society  about 
the  tentli.  He  also  read  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  which 
showed  that  the  receij-ts  of  the  past  year  were  ten  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  one  dollars,  and  the  expendituies  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hazard,  the  society  proceeded  to  vote  for 
officers,  previous  to  which  the  Secretary'  read  Article  11  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  states,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  election  of  officers 
every  share  of  stock  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  and  that  there  were  to  be  a 
President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  seven  Trus- 
tees to  be  voted  for. 

Mr.  Workman  nominated  Mr.  L.  J.  Eose,  which  nomination  was  sec- 
onded, it  seemed,  by  every  gentleman  present.  But  Mr.  IJose  declined 
both  a  positive  or  a  complimentary  vote.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  genuineness  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  gentlemen 
present,  but  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  run  ho  ses,  eto.,  next 
year,  and  that  reall}-  he  would  like  to  see  as  President  some  gentleman 
not  individually  interested  in  racing  stock.  He  would,  therefore,  nom- 
inate a  gentleman  very  well  known  in  this  district,  his  friend  Dr.  J.  S. 
Griffin. 

This  was  seconded  by  a  great  many,  and  members  were  anxious  to 
press  it  to  a  vote.  But  the  Doctor  declared  that  he  must  be  excused, 
and,  as  Mr.  Pose  would  not  consent  to  a  reelection,  ho  would  i^resent 
the  name  of  Governor  John  G.  Downey. 

No  other  name  being  presented,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman  moved  that  the 
Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  society.  Governor  Downey  was  there- 
fore unanimously  elected. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  nominations  for  Vice  Presidents  were  in 
order. 

Dr.  Griffin  nominated  Hon.  F.  M.  Slaughter,  of  San  Bernardino,  Mr. 
Francisco  Forster,  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  Jarrctt  T.  Pichards,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  General  George  Stoneman,  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Titus,  of  Los  Ange- 
les, as  Vice  Presidents,  who  were  unanimously  elected. 
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The  election  of  Secretary  was  then  in  order. 

Albert  Johnston  nominated  Major  Benjamin  C.  Truman,  in  a  neat 
speech,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Macy  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  W.  Workman  nominated  Mr.  W.  J.  Brodrick,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  E.  Workman. 

Mr.  Hellman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  which  ho  stated 
that  he  declined. 

Mr.  W.  Workman  then  nominated  Mr.  Oscar  Macy,  who  declined. 
Mr.  Truman  was  then  unanimously  reelected,  the  President  casting 
the  vote  of  the  society. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Hellman  was  then  nominated  for  Treasurer,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected,  the  Secretary  casting  the  vote  of  the  society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected  Trustees: 
Messrs.  William  H.  Workman,  John  S.  Griffin,  L.  J.  Rose,  George  R. 
Butler,  O.  VV.  Childs,  H.  D.  Barrows,  and  William  Ferguson. 

The  election  then  closed,  after  which  Mr.  Hellman  made  a  few  remarks 
in  eulogy  of  the  ex-President,  Mr.  L.  J.  Rose,  and  concluded  by  moving 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  him,  which  was  very  unanimously  ana 
feelingly  given. 

The  Secretary  then  addressed  the  meeting,  in  which  he  exhibited  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  some  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended 
in  labor  and  improvements  at  the  Park  grounds,  the  society  had  come 
out  ahead,  not  including  the  State  appropriation.  He  was  glad  to  see 
so  many  gentlemen  taking  an  interest,  in  not  only  the  society,  but  the 
meeting.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  in  June  last,  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  by  a  resolution,  to  attend  to  all  the  work  ot 
the  society,  including  printing,  making  arrangements  for  lease  of  nnk, 
eetting  of  music,  etc.,  and  that  the  society  did  not  meet  again  for  nearly 
four  months.  He,  therefore,  moved  that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  be  known  as  an  Executive  Committee;  that  the  num- 
ber of  catalogues,  programmes,  tickets,  and  all  necessities  in  the  way  ot 
advertising  "nd  pAnting,  etc.,  shall  be  made  known  at  the  Vm^ov^^ 
by  the  Secretary  to  said^ommittee,  who  shall  make  f »-ru"ii.<;"^^"  «  [^^ 
all  such  work  and  material  with  the  printing  house  that  will  do  it  the 
cheapest  (it  being  understood  that  all  will  do  it  well). 

The  request  wis  shaped  afterward,  in  the  forni  of  a  resolution,  and 
seconded  The  President  appointed  Mr.  I.  AV.  Hellman,  Dr.  ''''ffin,  and 
Mr  H.  D.  Barrows  as  said  committee,  which  -^^^if}^?^'^^'^^ 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  be  kno^^n  as  tuo 
•'Executive  and  Finance  Committee."  j 

'^"TrSecrotary  was  then  directed  to  make  an  assessment  at  once,  ac 
coi-iiing  to  law.  ,„,.„,.;.„  f;,.an"e  and  also  a  slocUlioldor, 

ad^s^t^'  r?::;  :ani  "F^H;:;-  ^'r^  rors 

our  society,  if  they  could  get  ^^l^:;";^^^^^^^^^  out  of  five  hundred 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Secietai}  statea  i 
shares,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nmo  had  been  sold. 
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Mr.  Chilcls,  Mr.  IJose,  Mr.  Ilellman,  and  other  gentlemen,  stated  that 
if  the  farmers  in  this  county  or  district  will  take  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  shares  remaining  unsold,  they  will  contribute  from  their 
own  stock  enough  to  give  them  the  control. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  this  fact  known,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

BENJAMIN  C.  TEUMAN. 
Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufactnrers' 

ASSOCIATION, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1873. 


89— (^") 


KEPORT. 


Office  California  Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  and) 
Brandy  Manufacturers'  Association.     ]" 

To  the  honorable  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  We  herewith  hand  you  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  above  named  association,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three. 

Kespectfullj', 

G.  G.  BLANCHARD,  President. 
I.  N.  HoAG,  Secretary. 
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BOARD    OF    DIHECTOKS. 

PREs^lDENT. 
G.  G.  Bi^AxcHARD El  Dorado. 

VICE  PKESIDENTS. 

J.  R.  SxYDKR Sonoma. 

J.  R.  NiCKKsoN Placer. 

TRUSTEES. 

A.  ScHELL Stanislaus. 

B.  N.  BvGBEY Sacramento. 

W.  S.  Maxlovk Sacramento. 

Professor  E.  S.  Carr Alameda. 

TREASURER. 
JOHX  H.  Carroll Sacramento. 

SECRETARY. 

I.  N.  HoAO Yolo  (Post  Office,  Sacramento). 
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STAXDi:S"G    COMMITTEES. 


ON   CULTIVATIOX   OF   THE   GRAPE   AND   PRUXINQ   TUK   VISE. 

I.N.  HoAG Yolo. 

Robert  Chalmers El  Dorado, 

George  West Stockton. 

A.  D.  WiLSOX Los  AnReloe. 

J.  R.  Snyder Sonoma. 

B.  N.  BuGBEY Fylsom. 

J.  R.  NiCKESON Lincoln. 

G.  X.  SwEZY Marygville. 

L.  J.  Rose Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  J.  Strentzel Contra  Costa. 

ON   "WINE   MAKING   AND   CLARIFICATION   OF   WINK. 

A.  Haraszthy San  Francisco. 

0.  W.  Craig Sonoma. 

Gkobge  Gozinger San  Francisco. 

Matthew  Keller Los  Angeles. 

B.  N.  BuGBEY Folsom. 

B.  D.  Wilson Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Chalmers Coloma. 

J.  R.  NiCKESON Lincoln. 

George  West Stockton. 

J.  Strentzel Martinez. 

Jacob  Knacth Sacramento. 

A.  Eberhart San  Francisco. 

ON   MANCFACTURE  OF  BRANDY  FROM  THK  ORAPK. 

General  Nagleb San  Jos*. 

George  Johnston Sacramento. 

L.  J.  Rose - Los  Angeles. 

Robert   Chalmers - Coloma. 

O.  W.  Craig Sonoma. 

Charles  Kino St.  Helena. 

B.X.  BUGBEY .....FoUom. 

ON  CASKS,  VESSELS,  PRKSS,  AND  MACHINKBT. 

_,  T  Sacramento. 

George  Johnston 

-   „    - .  Lincoln. 

J.  R.  NiCKESuN 

_ Sacramento. 

Carl  Strobel „  , 

Coloma. 

Robert  Chalmers . 

^  . Lincoln. 

Samuel  Dodd 
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ON  STATISTICS. 

GxosGE  Johnston Sacramento. 

George  W.  Appleoate Placer. 

I.  N.  HoAO Yolo. 

L.  R.  Chamberlain Placer. 

S.  L.  "Wilson Sacramento. 

Joel  Clayton Clayton. 

ON  memorial  to  congress. 

B.  D.  "Wilson .Los  AngeleF. 

II.  Larkin El  Dorado. 

L.  M.  ScHRACK Mokelumne  Hill. 

George  Johnston Sacramento. 

A.  Hewel Knight's  Ferry. 

Robert  Chalmers Coloma. 

I.  y.  HoAG Yolo. 

A.  ScHELL Knight's  Ferry. 

Samuel  Dodd Lincoln. 

Mr.  Caldwell Sonoma. 

S.  L.  "Wilson Sacramento. 

on  the  best  variety  of  grapes  for  general  use. 

J.  R.  NiCKESON Lincoln. 

George  "West Stockton. 

J.J.  Ott Nevada. 

Joel  Clayton  Clayton. 

Samuel  Dodd Lincoln. 

D.  Chamberlain Yuba. 

Dr.  Lockwood .St.  Helena. 

C.  G.  Carpenter Diamond  Springs. 

I.N.  HoAO Yolo. 

John  H.  Carroll Sacramento. 

OK  CLASSIFICATION   OF   GRAPES. 

J.  A.  LocKwooD St.  Helena. 

J.  Strentzel Martinez. 

J.  R.  NiCKESON Lincoln. 

J.  De  Barth  Schaub Los  Angeles. 

I.N.  HoAG Yolo. 

J.  H.  Carroll Sacramento. 

"William   McP.  Hill Sonoma. 

George  Johnston Sacramento. 
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ADDRESS. 


By  G.  G.  Blanchard,  President. 


The  seasons  in  rounds  of  bounty  and  weather  arc  scarcely  more  con- 
stfwit  and  punctual  than  we.  Each  returning  Fall,  with  its  fruits,  brings 
us  together  for  congratulation  and  advice,  and  affords  us  opportunity  to 
give  "the  "reasons  why"  and  occasion  for  the  "tlius  you  see  "  of  the 
year's  employment.  This  annual  " come  and  go  "—this  periodical  "fetch 
and  carry" — in  ways  many  and  various  contribute  to  our  prosperity  as 
individuals— to  the  prosperity  of  State— to  our  social  progression  and 

happiness.  ,        ,    ,  ,       ' 

One  more  year  have  we  watched,  (considered,  and  dressed  our  grow- 
iu<r  vines.  One  more  year  have  we  racked  and  reracked,  tested,  and 
ta?ted  its  liquid  product.  For  one  year  more  have  we  applied  to  the 
culture  of  the  one,  and  the  improvement  of  the  other,  our  entire  stock 
of  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  and  now  here,  upon  the  altar  ot  this  in- 
dustry, do  we  otter  up  the  result,  and  ask  the  descent  of  the  latent  mys- 
teries of  vine  culture  and  wine  making  upon  our  oi^cnng. 

While  we  have  been  thus  nobly  engaged  the  contending  polifical 
forces  have  been  busily  applying  their  dogmas  to  public  '^eeJ*.  ^^';;^^"- 
tiring  in  their  efforts  to  secure  our  recognition  and  support.  Besotted 
selfis*hness  and  unholy  avarice  are  the  seeds  of  the  evils  to  wh.ch  we 
are  the  prey.  Our  wines  are  delicious,  our  fruits  both  palatable  and 
nourishing/our  presence  upon  the  soil  makes  >\|-;^-f '  ^^^JV" 
increase  to  the  national  exchequer;  y^t,  as  a  c  ass  the  v  ne  giow^^  has 
but  a  small  voice  in  the  political  economy  of  the  ''^t^^o  "f '^"-j.  „.  .. 
There  will  be  produced  this  year  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  ol 
gaUons  oT  vvine,  of  the  value  of  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
§0  ars;  besides  about  two  millicnis  of  pounds  f  ..^-I^^^^^^^^^^^.X; 
worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolhu.,  and  one  qaaiter 

of  a  million  pounds  of  raisins.  +i,nt,*.in<l  icres  planted 

There  is  not  within  this  State  to  exceed  ^0^^;^  .^'^"';;V^,2'  ^'.J.^e^^^^ 

rrthe^u^;!i^^.Tv?n::^;si^^^^^ 

"'^^^ih   reasonable   cultivation,  and    -i^hout  diininishing   any  of  the 

other  productions  of  the  State  ^<^,  ^f  ?,,  I;^ '"  j,  io  .lollurs;  and 
annually  from  the  vine  more  than   ^wo   humhod   nu  h^^^^^^ 

these  lands  are  mostly  unsuitable  ^°.^  ''^•f^;^^  J/,-,  '  he  occupation  of 
Our  highest  prosperity  will  never  be  ^>-?  «f  "^\'  i,'' ,',  .^b  cct  shall 
these  hands  i's  made  an  ^^^^.^  ^^om  e  "i:^  -   be   i^'r;^ttcn; 

receive  encouragenaent  and  ^;^^-    ^^^"7 /^^^^ 
manufactures  should  not  bo  overlooked,  noi   oui  ;= 
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Icctod;  neither  should  this  greatest  and  most  natural  resource  of  the 
State — vine  growini^ — be  made  the  subject  of  legislative  oppression. 

The  husbandman  is  the  atlas  upon  whose  back  the  world's  life  is  sup- 
ported; and  he  has  ever,  with  silence  and  humility,  borne  the  burden. 
While  exemption  from  taxation  has  been  the  order,  his  results  have 
over  been  listed  for  assessment.  His  surplus  is  the  subject  of  tariff 
upon  tariff. 

Our  requirements  have  never  been  understood  by  political  economists; 
our  liquors  are  gauged  when  new  and  at  highest  proof  No  account  or 
allowance  is  made  by  the  officers  of  revenue  for  evaporation,  leakage, 
or  deterioration.  Our  wines  and  liquors  stand  to  us  as  our  growing 
crops,  and  only  ripen  at  from  three  to  five  years  after  the  time  they  are 
manufactured;  yet,  while  in  this  state  of  incubation,  they  are  listed  and 
taxed  from  3-ear  to  year,  when  they  only  have  value  as  they  mature. 
The  present  system  of  taxation  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  aftords 
but  poor  encouragement  to  industr}'.  The  burdens  rest  almost  wholly 
upon  the  owners  of  real  estate;  while  bankers,  brokers,  and  those  who 
deal  in  securities  and  exchanges,  arc  exempt  from  taxation.  The  value 
of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  was  sixteen  billion  eighty-six  million  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  and  sixty-eight  dollars  (which  included 
slave  property);  in  eighteen  huudred  and  seventy  it  amounted  to  thirtj- 
billion  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty,  leaving  out  the  slave — more  than 
doubling  in  a  decade.  This  increase  is  unprecedented  in  history.  Yet 
this  fabulous  increase  cannot  be  said  to  result  from  an  incrense  of  farm- 
ing area,  or  farm  products,  for  the  improved  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  amounted  to  four  nundred  and  seven 
million  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
acres,  while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  there  were  only  four  hun- 
dred and  seven  million  seven  hundred  and  thirt^'-five  thousand  and 
forty-one  acres,  showing  an  increase  in  the  ten  years  of  only  five 
hundred  and  twenty  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  acres.  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  increase  has  been  principally  in  lands  not 
agricultural,  and  of  personal  property  not  the  product  of  the  soil. 
While  farming  lands  and  farming  products  have  increased,  yet  it  was 
disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  other  lands  and  other  commodities, 
considering  the  cheapness  of  lands,  the  extent  of  our  arable  domain^ 
and  the  better  price  of  its  products.  Query:  Does  this  show  a  healthy 
state  of  things?  I  think  not.  When,  in  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
agriculture  is  at  a  double  discount,  when  men  will  forsake  the  plow  for 
a  standing  place  in  a  city,  and  abandon  the  law  of  induction,  applied  to 
vegetable  mold,  for  a  chance  of  a  freak  in  the  dice  of  fortune,  applied  to 
the  shadow  of  a  vision  at  some  curbstone,  the  one  must  be  shrouded 
with  burdens  that  frighten,  or  the  other  be  gilded  with  reliefs  that 
dazzle.  All  burdens  are  distasteful.  But  the  most  unsavory  is  Ameri- 
can taxation.  The  toiler  has  no  time  to  hide— in  fact  he  cannot  hide— 
his  eff"ect8  from  revenue  oflicials;  for  the  most  part  they  are  bulky  and 
just  about  him,  while  he  that  luxuriates  in  his  iJcrcentum  and  illicit 
traffic  may  escape  the  tux  gatherer.  Our  system  of  political  economy 
does  not  stop  to  consider  with  any  degree  of  niceness  the  wrongs  done 
a  class  whose  very  business  makes  it  unlikely  they  will  raise  any  very 
potent  voice  m  their  own  behalf.  The  law  makers  are  not,  as  a  class 
those  upon  whom  the  hand  of  the  Government  foils  heaviest.  Aye 
they,  too  often,  are  those  whose  baud  is  most  heavy  upon  the  Govern- 
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raent — and  upon  whom  the  Government  has  no  hand.  Extravagance  ia 
the  rule,  economy  the  exception.  A  true  citizen  never  advances  his 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community  in  which  he  livea. 
Query:  Are  those  bad  citizens  who  do?  But  extravagance  always  loads 
to  corruption,  and  both  are  fueled  and  fannetl  by  party  bias  and  jiarty 
rule.  An  honest  diftcrence  of  opinion,  springing  from  diversL'  concep- 
tions of  untried  theories  and  national  polity,  is  always  entitled  to 
respect;  but  political  distinctions  originating  in  the  vanity  of  wealth — a 
debauched  sense  of  class  superiority — fevers  of  ambition,  or  in  the 
advantage  of  a  popular  spasm,  should  be  intolerable,  and  condemned  as 
factional. 

National  prosperity,  by  a  false  estimate,  is  said  to  overlay  a  nation's 
wealth,  and,  with  equal  falsity,  it  is  said  that  the  prime  duty  of  a  Gov- 
ernment is  to  preserve  and  aggregate  its  wealth. 

When  a  Government  has  no  higher  object  than  monetary  advance- 
ment, its  stability  is  enervated,  its  health  devoid  of  vigor,  and  its 
longevity  problematical.  Prodigies  of  virtue,  statesmanship,  and  valor 
seldom  spring  from  palaces  of  luxury.  The  sons  of  poverty,  for  deeds 
of  honorable  merit  and  renown,  always  defy  and  rout  the  aggregated 
powers  of  opulence.  The  voluptuous  myrmidons  of  Persia,  for  valor 
and  virtue,  paled  into  littleness  before  the  peasant  youth  of  humble 
Sparta.  The  Roman  invincibles  carried  their  victorious  eagles  into  the 
rich  but  festering  Egypt  and  Persia,  where  opulence  and  venality  were 

the  rule.  i  j       j 

Principles  of  genuine  loyalty  and  political  virtue  are  deep-rooted  ana 
immovable  in   the  poor.      Preservation  of  material  wealth  is   not  the 
motive  which  sends  a  yeoman  to  the  front.     His  battle-song  is  of  liberty 
and  the  republic,  instead  of  gold  and  silver.     A  city  burned  or  a  floel 
scattered,  to  the  true  defender,  give  no  qualms  of  property  lost.     Iho 
opulent  commercial  sons  of  Carthage  for  gold  sold   her  liberties  and 
independence,  despite  the  entreaties  of  her  toiling  people. 

Before    Spain  was  gorged  with  metals  of  Sacotesas  and  Potosi,  her 
enterprise  and  her  virtue  walked  hand  in  hand-her  moral  power  was 
only  equaled  by  her  national  activity.     The  mistaken  idea  that  wealth 
was  national  prosperity  lowered  the  Spaniard  from  his  superior  rank, 
ind  his  Government  from  a  first  to  an  insignificant  power. 

Adherence  to  the  soil  is  a  specific  remedy  for  the  unstable  condition 
of  public  mind.     The  plow  and  cultivator  agitate  nothing  but  earth. 

He  that  causes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  has  grown  before. 

is  greater  than  he  who  commands  an  army.  ■   -^r.   ;^  onr 

Wealth   produces  pride  of  dominion,  and  pride  ^^  ^^7  "7"   '« J^^'" 

rupting;   wealth  furnishes  the  vitals  of  corruption;  venality  is  its  most 

noudshing  aliment,  and  contamination  its  --t  reiresh.ng  atmo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Reunions   like  this  tend  to  universalize  class  knowledge  and  dissemi- 
nafena.ipls  of  industrial  virtue.     They  clear  away  the  ------^ 

fromVools  of  sloth  and   from  political  detection      ^ »'  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
give  notoriety  to  that  which,  without  them,  would  be  devoid  ot  reco, 
Sition  or  respect  beyond  a  common  and  passing  nient^on 

Aggregated,  we  are  a  power,  and  the  knowledge  ot  all  becomea  ine 

trous  to  California,  but  also  to  nearly  all  the  vinoyarus  lu  r.u  up  , 

90_.(««rl) 
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from  accoants  from  there,  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  is  expected 
to  he  hiirvestcd.  Important  ohservations  made  hy  the  Sii^nal  Office 
(iurini,'  tho  hist  year  show  the  phenomena  of  a  ^rcat  atmospheric  wave 
pasbes  easiward  from  tho  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  even  to  Eu- 
roj)o.  This  wave  has  heen  known  on  tHic  coast  of  EngU\nd  for  years, 
anil  may  hv  the  westerly  current  that  the  aerial  navii^ators  expect  to 
take  at  New  York  to  reach  Europe.  These  westerly  winds  sometimes 
carry  with  them  very  cold  currents  that  freeze  the  tender  plants  in  the 
Sprin/^'.  The  frosts  that  dama<,'ed  the  vines  in  Europe,  occurred  in  April, 
on  or  ahout  the  twenty-fourth  of  April;  in  California,  this  cold  current 
swept  over  the  country  about  the  fifth  of  April.  The  wave  reported  by 
the  Signal  Office,  which  occurred  on  the  Coast  of  Oregon  on  the  twelfth 
of  jS'ovember,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  spread  over  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  and  Utah  and  N^evada.  passed  through  the 
Pocky  Mountains  on  the  fourteenth  of  JS'ovember,  and  also  through 
Colorado,  through  the  United  States,  and  probably  on  to  Europe. 

The  difference  in  time  between  the  frost  in  April  in  California,  and 
those  in  France  in  the  month  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
three,  was  about  nineteen  days;  it  being  nineteen  days  later  in  France 
than  in  Calilornia.  There  are  some  atmospheric  influ"ence8  which  seem 
to  govern  the  grape-growing  districts  in  both  hemispheres,  and  they 
occur  at  similar  seasons;  they  have  been  observed  by  persons  who  have 
paid  attention  to  such  subjects. 

The  philloxera,  which  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  has  also  been 
discovered  in  California.  This  may  be  owing  to  atmospheric  influences, 
probably,  as  some  think,  from  the  large  amount  of  magnetism  which 
has  been  thrown  out  through  the  solar  system  by  the  sun  for  the  two 
years  past;  and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  generating  a  par- 
ticular class  of  insects.  Accounts  from  PVance  do  not  say  so  much 
about  the  philloxera  as  they  do  about  frost. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  grape- 
growmg  business  for  fourteen  years  or  more,  that  the  philloxera  have 
been  among  tne  vines  all  that  time,  and  as  yet  have  done  no  serious 
injury.  Those  vineyards  that  seem  to  suffer  the  most  have  been  ne- 
glected, or  have  been  badly  attended  to.  Lice  will  generate  on  a  per- 
son who  docs  not  keep  himself  clean  and  well  cultivated. 

Grape  growers  who  have  studied  the  character  of  the  pliilloxera  are 
ot  the  opinion  that  a  wet  Winter  will  destroy  them.  A  gentleman  in 
b ranee  got  rid  of  them  by  inundating  the  vines,  and  in  the  midst  of 
much  destruction  around  him,  his  vineyard  remains  green  and  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  There  are  vineyards  in  which  they  cannot  be  found, 
and  some  in  which  they  are  rarely  found. 

I  have  no  iears  that  any  vineyard  will  be  destroyed  by  insects  of  any 
kind  where  good  cultivation  and  care  has  been  bestowed. 


Re- 


The  ])hilloxera  scare  in  Europe  has  doubtless  been  exaggerated 
ports  from  France  are  not  so  unfavorable  as  they  were  at  first  repre- 
sented. It  IS  said  that  they  will  have  a  fair  average  crop  in  some  parts 
of  France,  notwithstanding  the  frost.  The  vineyards  of  Provence  also 
are  said  to  afford  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  in  spite  of  their  sufferings  from 
the  philloxera,  they  promise  also  a  fine  crop.  In  the  Southern  Uepart- 
ments  the  news  is  flattering  from  the  grape  crop.  In  Savoy,  the  quan- 
tity will  not  be  more  than  one  third  below  the  average.  The  vines  in 
^eaujolais  and  Maconnais  are  also  in  a  condition  entirely  satisfactory, 
l-rom  Cote  d  Or  the  news  is  also  of  a  satisfactory  character.  From  all 
accounts,  the  frost   has  done  more  damage  in   France  than   the  phil- 
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loxera.     In  a  few  years,  nothing  further  will  bo  heard  of  that  insect;  it 
will,  like  all  other  insects,  have  run  its  course. 

I  have  experimented  with  the  insect,  and  obtained  the  following  ro- 
Bults: 

August  31st — Placed  a  piece  of  the  root  of  a  grapevine,  with  phil- 
loxera  vertatrix  on  it,  in  a  glass  of  water  at  noon. 

September  1st — The  root  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and  the  insect 
examined  under  a  microscope  of  ordinary  power,  and  not  found  to  have 
any  signs  of  life;  the  root  was  placed  in  earth  in  a  tumbler;  this  wua  in 
the  evening  near  sunset. 

September  2d — I'he  root  still  remains  in  the  earth  in  the  glass. 
September  3d — Took  the  root  out  of  the  earth;  examined  the  insect 
under  the  microscope,  and  found  some  dead  and  some  alive.  Whether 
the  live  insect  had  been  hatched  from  eggs,  or  that  the  water  did  not 
kill  them  all,  I  am  not  able  to  decide.  Placed  the  root  in  water  again 
to-day  at  noon  for  another  trial. 

September  4th — Vines  still  in  water. 

September  5th — Examined  the  insect  which  had  been  in  water  since 
the  third,  at  noon,  it  being  noon  this  day;  under  the  microscope  it  sliows 
DO  signs  of  life.     Placed  the  root  in  earth  in  a  tumbler  at  noon  again. 

September  8th — Examined  the  insects  at  noon  this  da}',  and  found  lliem 
all  dead. 

A  mici'oscopic  examination  has  been  made  of  a  number  of  roots,  and 
the  insect  can  be  i*eadily  seen  with  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass;  to  the 
naked  eye  they  resemble  a  yellowish  rust. 

I  have  heard  that  one  of  those  meek  and  lowly  hypocrites  had  ex- 
claimed thank  God,  the  philloxera  bastatrix  has  got  ailer  the  vine  grow- 
ers  at  last;  truly  a  judgment  from  God!  Now  it  so  happens  that  the 
intelligent  portion  of  God's  creation  at  this  day,  know  tiiat  all  things 
are  governed  by  natural  laws;  and  the  grape  growers  might  say  should 
the  cholera  attack  those  men,  thank  God  the  cholera  has  got  them  at 
last;  a  visitation  from  God.  There  would  be  quite  as  much  truth  in  one 
as  the  other  Such  men,  instead  of  doing  good,  do  evil,  for  thoy  force 
all  sensible  men  to  despise  them,  if  they  have  ability— to  pity  them,  if 
they  are  fools. 

The  grape  growers  of  California  are  not  discouraged,  they  intend  to 
make  the  fight  against  philloxera  bastatrix,  knaves  and  fools,  until  they 
are  all  subdued.  ,.        , 

Let  each  man  attend  to  his  own  business;  as  Paul  saul  to  iimothy: 
But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them. 

Many  men  come^into  California,  to  creep  into  houses,  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  inmates,  and  then  with  a  mean  and  contcinpi.l.le  spirit 
abuse  their  kindness;  without  natural  affection,  truce-breukers,  laiso 
deceivers,  incontinent,  fierce  despisers  of  those  that  arc  goo-l. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if  we  could  get  people  to  toll  what  11  ey 
believe,  and  not  play  the  hypocrite;  we  have  had  many  ^'^''^lYZlnZ 
in  our  public  men  of  late,  and  among  men  who  were  »'^'1'\ "»  /^ J'^ 
people  as  examples  of  honor  and  integrity  ^  "'T'"  •"':,.  .In '.uud 
allowance  must  be  made  for  opposition  on  the  s..le  o  '^  ;>»"-;;  ";;^ 
how  ignorant  the  human  family  are  is  beyond  comprehens.on,  ^^e  are 
all  in  the  same  boat. 


people  as  examples  of  honor  and  integrity  ^  "'T      •     ,,.   n  n '.  uud 
i^nowance  must  be  made  for  opposition  on  the  s..le  o    '^  ;>»"-;;  ";;^ 
.w  ignorant  the  human  family  are  is  beyond  comprehension,  ^^e  are 
I  in  the  same  boat.  ,     ,1  - 

It  has  been  reported  that  Professor  Dana  has  now  ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
asion  that  the'  earth  is  solid;  an.l  a  Frenchman  '"^^  ^\^  ^^^  '^^^^^^^^^ 
monstrating  that  heat,  electricity,  light,  magnetism,  chemKul  atlruc 


clus 
demon 
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tion,  muscular  energy,  and  nicolianical  work  are  but  exhibitions  of  one 
and  the  same  power,  acting  through  matter.  His  book  is  called  the 
"  I'nity  of  Natural  Phenomena."  This  man  contends  that  there  is  but 
one  material  Hubstance,  and  that  is  ether  fitting  the  interplanetary  spaces 
in  the  universe. 

Now  wo  contend  that  there  is  but  one  thing  that  is  fit  for  a  man  to 
put  into  his  stomach,  to  quench  his  thirst  and  give  strength  and  vigor 
to  his  sj'stem — and  that  is  ])ure  wine. 

In  olden  times  people  of  learning  did  not  believe  that  the  earth  moved, 
and  Galileo  was  imprisoned  because  he  said  it  did  move,  and  he  Avas  not 
released  until  he  recanted.  But  in  his  passage  over  the  threshold  of 
the  door  on  going  out,  he  exclaimed:  "And  still  it  moves!" 

A  Catholic  priest  at  San  Francisco  has  lately  been  lecturing  before 
adnnring  audiences  on  the  developments  of  the  spectroscope;  had  he 
attemj)ted  to  promulgate  such  doctrines  in  Galileo's  time,  he  would  have 
been  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  his  head  would  have  been  severed 
Irom  his  shoulders— and  still  the  world  moves.  Thus  ignorance  gradu- 
ally loses  its  grasp  on  truth,  and  people  learn  to  know;  and  ho\y  much 
better  would  it  be  if  they  would  learn  to  use,  and  use  properly,  and  not 
abuse  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  us.  If  the  temperance  societies 
would  change  their  name  and  call  themselves  the  society  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  things,  and  would  start 
off  on  the  explanations  of  them,  they  would  do  more  good  in  one  year 
than  they  now  do  in  ten  under  their  present  system. 

There  are  a  large  majority  of  temperance  men,  as  they  are  called,  who 
do  not  know  the  proper  uses  of  things,  and  are  as  much  if  not  more  in- 
temperate than  a  confirmed  drunkard— the  only  difference  is  the  temper- 
auce  man  does  not  show  to  the  world  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  drunk- 
ard does.  If  that  the  food  that  the  Frenchman  at  New  Orleans  uses 
seems  to  renew  his  strength,  keeps  up  his  muscle,  and  enables  him  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  by  honest  labor,  what  more  is  required? 
It  sustains  life  and  preserves  his  strength.  I  have  seen  them  do  a  day's 
work,  and  their  dinner  was  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a  small  loaf  of  bread. 
If  chips  and  wet  stones  could  do  ihe  same  thing,  what  objections  could 
be  made  to  their  use?  Agitators,  most  like  hypocrites  who  take  their 
drink  behind  the  door,  must  live. 

Pious  gentlemen,  who  take  care  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  must  live; 
and  they  take  care  that  the  drawers  are  all  empty.  Spoons  will  be  car- 
ried oft^  if  they  are  not  taken  care  of.  Big  bladders  of  wind  will  deliver 
lectures  on  moral  subjects  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
and  when  they  are  pricked  out  rolls  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  Pillars  of 
the  church  topple  over  from  a  superabundance  of  stolen  bank  stock. 
Carpet  baggers  are  seen  scudding  before  the  winds  of  desolation  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  Poor  niggers  are  saving  their  hard  earnings 
to  fill  the  already  plethoric  bags  of  these  skunks  who  destroy  the  vege- 
tation wherever  they  tread.  And  so  it  goes— oh,  my  friends,  there  is 
lots  of  work  to  do  m  other  vineyards  than  those  of  the  vine  grower. 

\\  e  would  not  place  some  of  the  men  who  howl  so  fiercely  against  the 
grape  growers  among  the  Credit  Mobiliers,  because  we  should  not  con- 
demn them  on  Christian  principles.  When  the  woman  was  brought 
before  Christ,  who  was  taken  in  adultery,  and  the  people  wished  to 
stone  her,  Jesus  stooped  down  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground, 
as  though  he  heard  them  not.  And  when  ihey  continued  to  ask  him,  he 
litt..d  up  himself  and  said  unto  them:  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  ki  him  cast  the  first  stone  at  her."     And  again  he  stooped  down 
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and  wrote  on  the  ground;  and  they  which  heard  it,  boin^'  convicted  by 
their  own  conscience,  wont  out  one  by  one,  bc^nnning  with  tlie  oldest 
even  unto  the  last,  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  slandin.'  in 
the  midst.  When  Jesus  lifted  up  himself  and  saw  none  but  the  wonmn, 
he  said  unto  her:  "  Woman,  where  are  thy  accuserb;  hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee?"  She  said,  "  No,  my  Lord."  And  Jesus  said  unto  her: 
"Neither  do  I  condemn;  go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more."  Now,  my 
friends,  we  will  suppose  that  scene  were  to  bo  enacted  at  the  present 
day,  how  many  men  present  do  you  suppose  would  leave?  Scarcely  a 
man.  Th^sy  would  stand  with  a  countenance  of  meek  and  lowly  hypo- 
critical innocence,  and  each  one  would  lead  you  to  Hupj)08e,  by  his 
actions,  that  the  conversation  was  addressed  to  his  neighbor  and  not  to 
him.  And  the}^  say  we  are  progressing.  Truly,  my  friends,  I  suppose 
we  are. 

Grape  growing  and  wine  making  are  steadily  progressing  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  persons  employed  by  par- 
ties, from  personal  and  interested  motives,  to  blast  this  uscd'ul  and 
important  interest  of  California.  This  interest  has  been  assailed  with 
bitterness  and  vituperation  by  a  set  of  worthless  non-producers  who 
have  come  to  California  to  better  their  fortunes  by  assailing  the  pro- 
ductive interests  of  the  country,  and  thus  put  money  in  their  pockets  by 
their  barefaced  and  unprincipled  hypocricy.  They  come  into  this  State, 
not  to  add  anything  to  its  wealth,  but  to  cany  away  all  that  they  may 
get  by  fair  or  foul  means.  Many  of  these  people  will  never  be  heard  of 
again,  as  soon  as  they  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
and  return  to  other  scenes  of  accumulation.  The}'  come  as  the  special 
advisers  of  California  and  her  people,  those  who  l^y  honest  toil  have 
developed  the  resources  of  the  State  while  these  idle  loungers  were 
scattering  the  venomous  ink  from  their  filthj^  pens.  They  assail  Cali- 
fornia's best  men,  and  denounce  them  in  bitter  terms,  while  the  assail- 
ants are  not  worthy  to  drink  from  the  same  cup  with  the  humblest  of 
the  vine  growers. 

California  has  for  years  worked  hard  to  obtain  immigration  to  her 
shores,  and  many  of  her  best  men  have  been  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  are  to  this  day,  while  these  worthless  scribblers  and  non  producers 
are  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  immigration  from  coming  by  assailing 
the  character  of  her  people;  penny  liners  and  scribblers,  who,  forsooth, 
know  more  than  our  citizens,  and  vvho  came  here  to  instruct  men  who 
were  in  the  country  before  they  had  their  breech  clouts  removed.  They 
have  the  impudence  to  abuse  our  citizens,  and  also  denounce  them  as 
drunkards;  and  these  fellows  do  not  probably  pay  a  cent  into  the  public 
treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live  and 
have  protection.  Such  is  the  basest  insolence,  and  they  deserve  to  bo 
treated  with  scorn  and  contempt.  This  is  rather  an  unpleasant  <iuty  to 
perform;  nevertheless  it  becomes  necessary  that  something  should  bo 
said  in  our  defense,  or  we  will  1)0  denounced  as  cowardly  wretches  as 
well  as  drunken  beasts.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  tLc  grape  growers 
and  wine  makers  should  be  selected  as  a  tarket  for  such  venom  sha  Is, 
while  the  whisky  ring,  which  controls  the  whole  country,  is  permitted 
to  go  unwhipped.  Is  this  ring  so  powerful  that  a  newspaper  stipendiary 
daises  not  assail  it;  or  is  it  the  old  story,  it  is  not  policy  to  do  so,  it  does 

""^TE^nsects  are  worse  than  the  parasites  which  feed  on  the  roots  of 
the  vines;  unable  to  add   anything  to  the  we.dth  ot  the  c<j munit^ 
which   they  live,  they  undertake  to  sap  the  loundations  ol  mdusinal 
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pursuits;  and,  like  all  iionproduccrs,  roar  with  blatant  sound  and 
intense  I'ury  for  the  moral  welfare  of  tbe  ])cople. 

In  the  wonderful  movements  of  the  ^reat  globes,  and  fiery  suns,  and 
lon^  tailed  comets,  which  traverse  immensity  without  ever  deviating 
from  their  safe  orbits,  we  recognize  a  great  law  of  nature  which  men 
term  attraction.  In  the  creation  and  sustenance  of  man,  the  nourishing 
and  wasting  of  the  parts,  the  generation  of  warmth  and  strength,  and 
all  the  complex  modes  by  which  the  phenomena  of  life  are  developed 
out  of  the  dead  materials  of  surrounding  nature,  we  behold  the  same 
law  here  known  as  chemical  affinity,  ruled  over  by  the  m3'sterious  vital 
forces.  For  the  purposes  of  human  life,  a  variety  of  subjects,  in  divers 
quantities,  proportions,  and  combinations,  with  properties  but  few  of 
which  we  can  comprehend  the  nature  of,  are  needed  to  he  selected  with 
exact  care  from  the  vast  storehouses  of  the  useful  and  the  trustful,  and 
introduced  into  the  body. 

For  this,  too,  a  law  is  needed,  and  it  is  given,  under  the  form  of  appe- 
tite— another  manifestation  of  the  universal  law  of  attraction.  In  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  sustaining  animal  life — in  the  inscribing  of 
His  laws  in  this  respect  upon  the  living  tablets  of  physical  desire — it  is 
not  recorded  that  the  Creator  took  the  creature  man  into  His  counsel; 
on  the  contrary,  reason  teaches  that  it  is  a  department  as  little  pertain- 
ing to  what  is  called  free  will,  or  moral  responsibility,  as  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  the  chemical  elements.  God  has  been  con- 
tented with  writing  them  where  he  ha.s,  without  trusting  to  the  eri'iug 
hand  of  men  to  engross  them  on  parchment,  or  revealing  erring  human 
judgment  the  reasons  that  prevailed  in  their  institution. 

The  native  of  the  Polar  regions,  sitting  on  a  lump  of  ice,  and  making 
a  dinner  of  seal's  meat  and  blubber,  with  a  dozen  candles  for  dessert, 
knows — deep  in  his  vitals — that  he  dearly  loves  grease,  but  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  about  the  warming  properties  of  carbon,  and  very  little  about 
anything  else. 

The  South  Sea  Islander,  who  discends  whales'  fat,  and  eats  only  such 
food. as  hokis  about  twelve  per  cent  of  carbon,  would  be  one  of  the  last 
persons  in  the  world  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  what  would  be 
the  etfect  on  his  biliary  secretions  of  an  over  supply  of  that  chemical 
element. 

The  baby  at  the  breast  sucks  ai  the  pleasant  fountain  with  the  greed- 
iness common  at  that  age,  and  then  sleeps  as  greedily,  without  caring 
one  straw  for  the  theory  b}'  which  gray-haired  science  would  scientiti- 
cally  account  for  the  importance  of  certain  proportions  of  caseine, 
butter  and  sugar  of  milk,  and  of  much  sleep  to  those  of  an  age  where 
8U])ply  so  largely  exceeds  waste. 

Those  Northern  Germans  who  besought  the  Pope  to  dispense  with  the 
half  of  Lent,  could  not  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single  text  of  Scripture 
which  explained  the  importance  of  hearty  feeding  to  dwellers  in  cold 
climates,  but  could  only  lay  their  hands  pathetically  on  their  stomachs 
and  declare  that  they  were  hungry  be^'ond  endurance. 

The  stubborn  Englishman  in  India,  who  disregards  the  failing  appetite, 
which  warns  him  not  to  eat  too  much  mutton,  nor  drink  porter  at  all, 
but  who  insists  on  pej)pering  and  salting  his  stomach  till  it  is  provoked 
to  dei)art  from  nature's  laws,  tiuds  no  safe  rule  of  diet,  save  that  inscribed 
on  the  membrane  of  his  jtalate. 

Again,  the  North  American  Indian,  whoso  substance  is  subject  to  such 
rapid  waste,  delights  in  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  which,  by  retarding  that 
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waste,  renders  hunger  endurable,  without  ever  suspcctin-'  that  it  is  an 
erapyreumatic  which  he  puts  in  his  pipe  and  is  smoking. 

The  indolent,  fine  lady  who  neglects  to  take  excrcrso  which  should 
produce  from  the  waste  of  tissues  nitrogenized  suhstancos  hy  which 
bile  is  formed  from  food,  is  content  to  drink  her  coffee,  chocolate,  and 
tea,  from  which,  and  from  asparagus,  the  deficiency  and  scarce  anytlimg 
else  can  be  supplied,  without  laying  aside  her  novel  to  bother  her  head 
with  chemistry. 

So  the  poor  Dutch  prisoners  who  disrelished  the  unsaltcd  broad  which, 
for  their  sins,  the  Government  used  to  feed  them  with,  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  part  performed  by  that  stimulant  in  the  animal  economy, 
though  when  they  died,  as  they  used  to  do,  of  worms  in  their  blood, 
they  rightly  suspected  that  something  was  wrong. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  appetite  pertains  to  nature  and  not  morals.  It  is 
chemistry,  and  not  conscience,  that  is  in  question;  nutrition,  and  not 
civil  policy,  that  is  involved;  a  creative,  and  not  a  social  proceeding 
that  occurs  when  the  palate,  the  nostrils,  or  the  pores  demand  what 
they  desire,  or  reject  what  they  hate. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  undertake  to  restrain  by  any  law  the  use  of 
wine  or  anything  else  that  man  craves.  So  much  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  that  it  is  almost  worn  threadbare. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  will  continue,  and  wine  will  bo  made 
and  drank  as  long  as  we  have  a  population  and  as  long  as  our  wills 
remain,  unless  changes  of  climate  operate  to  produce  a  conti'ary  ciTect; 
and  we  may  naturallj'  look  for  such  a  change,  for  it  is  said  that  in  parts 
of  France  where  the  Muscat  grape  ripened  and  produced  good  fruit, 
it  does  not  now  ripen  sufficient!}^  to  produce  good  wine.  In  some  parts 
of  the  earth  the  land  is  rising,  and  in  other  parts  it  is  sinking.  The 
whole  coast  of  California  is  said  to  be  rising,  while  the  laud  along  the 
great  lakes  of  the  United  States  is  slowly  sinking. 

The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  becomes  more  appa- 
rent from  day  to  day.  The  adulteration  of  liquors  as  well  as  of  foo'i 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  persons  not  only  in  the  United  Stales  hut 
also  in  England  for  some  time.  The  Boston  Post  speaks  of  an  address 
before  the  College  of  Pharmacy  by  Mr.  Hillard,  who  alluded  to  iho 
alarming  prevalence  of  adulteration.  ''Everywhere,"  ho  .sai<l,  "there 
was  death  in  the  pot;  our  bread,  our  butter,  our  flour,  our  milk,  our 
pickles,  are  poisoned,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  pliarmaciat 
to  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink." 

The  pharmacist  is  not  the  only  agent  of  relief;  it  is  yet  more  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  measures  of  prevention  than  measures  of 
cure;  and  the  stern  action  of  government  must  be  a  principal  medium 
for  attaining  this  end.  The  spirit  "  of  mur^/t^r,  working  in  the  very 
means  of  life,"  is  to  be  met  henceforth  in  England  by  more  stringent 
laws  than  heretofore.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drink  is  surely  one  ot 
the  gigantic  material  evils  of  our  time,  and  we  must  have  paternal  logis- 
lationf  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  and  its  police  auxiliary  can  be  mo-o 
usefully  directed.  Developments  are  constantly  being  made  in  reu'ar.i 
to  the  substances  that  daily  make  their  appearance  upon  ..ur  aMe«, 
which  should  startle  every  man  and  woman  in  the  communiiy  '"lo/ J; 
orous  cooperation  against  attacks,  all  the  more  dangerous  »«  ^''^  af^ 
insidious,  against  the  health,  and,  in  not  a  few  case..,  against  the  vor> 

life  of  our  household.  .-.i^^  ; 

The  spirit  of  gain  has  become  so  very  rampant,  the  compotit.on  . 


s  so 
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Bharp,  and  especially  among  the  retail  dealers,  and  adulteration  is  get- 
ting to  be  80  much  a  matter  of  course  in  certain  materials,  that  even 
tolerably  honest  men  are  becoming  accustomed  to  regard  it  either  as 
eoracthing  they  must  do  to  keep  puce  with  their  neighbors,  or  as  a  pro- 
ceeding which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  so  dangerous  after  all.  No  san- 
itary legislation  or  supervision  is  anything  like  complete,  unless  the 
prompt  exposure  and  stern  punishment  of  adulteration  form  a  foremost 
object. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  solid  substances,  to  sugar,  and  coffee,  flour 
and  meal,  the  every-day  commodities  of  the  kitchen.  The  wine  and 
spirits,  the  malt  liquors,  and  even  our  cider,  are,  to  use  the  poet's  short 
and  sharp  expression,  "forged  "  and,  as  a  result,  he  well  exclaims,  "  The 
vitriol  madness  rushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head." 

The  evils  of  drunkenness  are  rendered  tenfold  more  deplorable  by 
the  poisonous  admixtures  intended  to  bring  an  illicit  profit,  while  the 
use  of  wines  for  sickness  becomes  dangerous,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to 
intensify  as  to  assuage  the  malady. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  very  few  articles  of  either  food  or  drink  can 
be  successfully  adulterated  without  the  aid  of  actual  poison. 

"We  might  profitably  take  a  leaf  from  English  legislation  in  dealing 
with  a  crime  so  readily  committed,  and  so  sure  and  serious  in  its  effects. 
The  new  law  punishes  the  first  offense  with  a  fine  of  fift}'  pounds 
sterling,  and  a  second  with  an  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  six  months; 
while  the  seller,  though  not  an  adulterer  of  tampered  goods,  is  fined 
twenty  pounds  sterling  for  a  first  offense,  and,  if  it  is  re])eated,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  at  his  own  expense.  Quite  as  important  as  are 
the  penalties  imposed,  is  the  system  to  be  adopted  of  detecting  adulter- 
ations. 

The  evil  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  may  be  mooted  whether 
a  special  organization  of  experts  might  not  be  formed  with  advantage 
to  the  cheated  and  poisoned  community.  And  still  we  find  men  who  are 
constantly  denouncing  the  use  of  a  pure  and  useful  beverage — wine — 
while  the  whole  community  are  "being  poisoned  by  just  such  adultera- 
tions as  have  been  described.  Dr.  Hodges,  of  Belfast,  has  recently  had 
occasion  to  analyze  several  samples  of  whisky,  and  has  published  the 
results  of  his  examination  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers.  A  bottle  of 
whisky,  described  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  drink  sold  in  low-class  public 
houses,  was,  on  examination,  found  to  be  heavily  adulterated  with 
naphtha,  cayenne  pepper,  and  vitriol.  Another  sample  was  composed 
almost  entirel}'  of  naphtha,  slightl}'  colored  with  genuine  whisk}';  and 
a  third  delectable  compound  had  not  even  a  "coloring"  of  the  genuine 
whisky,  being  a  pleasing  combination  of  cayenne  pepper  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
alcohol  and  sulphate  of  copper,  which  could  be  produced  by  any  amateur 
chemist  at  the  rate  of  one  penu}-  per  gallon.  The  physical  results  to 
the  consumer  of  such  a  decoction  can  be  imagined. 

As  to  the  use  of  wine  and  its  effects  on  the  human  sj'stem,  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  a  curious  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  where  stringent 
temperance  laws  exist,  and  are  enforced,  the  ratio  of  direct  is  higher 
than  that  of  indirect  self-destruction;  that  is  to  say,  that  more  people 
shoot,  poison,  hang,  and  drown  themselves,  than  put  themselves  out  of  th 
way  with  alcohol. 

In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  where  there  is  laxity  in  the 
legal  morals,  the  ratio  of  indirect  is  higher  than  that  of  direct  self-des- 
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traction;  that  is  to  say,  fewer  people  shoot,  hun-,  or  .Irou-u  ihomsolvos 
than  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  with  aleohol.  In  Maine,  where  a 
prohibitory  iqnor  aw  exiKts,  the  proportion  of  suicides  i  one  i 
twenty-hve  thousan.i,  and  tron,  the  use  of  alcohol,  one  in  seventy  tho 
sand;  while  in  Missouri,  where  no  such  law  is  in  existonoo.  the  nuo  is 
reversed;  the  proj.ortion  of  the  tirst  is  one  in  thirty-nine  thousan.i-  in 
that  ot  the  last,  one  m  twenty-three  thousand.  In  Massachusetts  thn 
proportion  ot  suicidal  deaths  is  one  in  seventeen  thousand-  of  alcoholic 
<)ne  in  thirty  four  thousand;  while  in  Miryland  tho  proportion  of  the 
first  is  one  m  seventy-einjht  thousand,  and  of  the  last,  one  in  fortv-ono 
thousand.  It  appears  further,  that  talcing  the  two  nio.les  of  self-de-s- 
truction  together,  the  ratio  is  higher  in  the  prohibitory  Slates. 

In  Maine  it  is  one  in  eighteen  ihousMnd  five  hundred;  in  .^[assaf•hu. 
setts,  one  in  eleven  thousand  five  hundred;  in  Maryland,  one  in  twenty- 
seven   thousand,  and  in  Missouri,  one  in  fourteen  thousainl  six  huixlrod. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  unveil  the  truth  when  the  wine  interest  of 
this  State  is  attacked  by  any  partisan  of  any  cause;  nnd  the  wine 
makers  have  plenty  of  material  to  refute  the  latne  and  visionary  argu- 
ments that  are  made  use  of  by  persons  badly  qualified  to  enlighten  iho 
people. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  suicide  prevails,  to  a  greater  extent,  in 
States  where  there  are  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  than  in  Slates  where 
there  are  no  prohibitory  laws. 

The  grape  growers  of  Calilbrnia  do  not  evince  that  interest,  as  a  body, 
in  the  business  that  they  should.  There  is  much  information  to  be  had 
^y  organization,  and  it  also  gives  them  strength  to  comliine  against 
their  enemies,  and  also  to  disseminate  useful  information  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  ami  of  making  wine.  In  parts  of  this  a<ldress 
I  have  copied  from  my  annual  a.idress  to  the  grape  growers  of  Napa, 
Solano,  and  Sonoma.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  the  soil. 

We  should  also  have  a  good  microscope,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
plants,  aiid  for  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  diHeases  of  the  vines 
and  insects  infesting  the  same.  Our  (,'ommiltce  on  (irapevincs  .should 
make  an  elaborate  i'ej)ort  on  the  character  of  our  soils.  I  hei-ewilh  give 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  analysis  of  the  graj)e  wood,  grajjc  stied, 
grape  skins,  wine  grounds  or  settlings,  the  must,  and  the  wine: 
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From  this  statement  we  are  enabled  to  discover  at  once  the  properties 
which  the  grapevine  appropriates  to  itnelt'  in  the  production  of  truit  aad 
its  "growth.  With  this  tabuhir  statement  each  can  perceive  at  a  gUmco 
what  the  vine  takes  Irom  the  earth  each  year.  This  is  another  subject 
of  importance  to  the  ^^rape  trrower.  That  which  has  been  taken  from 
the  soil  shouUl  in  some  manner  be  ])ut  back  to  ])reserve  tlio  due  propor- 
tion of  material  necessar}^  for  the  construction  of  the  ])lant  and  the  fruit. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  our  committees  have  not  touched  on  such  sub- 
jects to  any  extent. 

We  must  have  more  life  and  activity  infused  into  this  association  if 
we  expect  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

1  have  pursued  the  plan  of  puttint;-  back  to  the  soil,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  whieh  has  been  taken  from  it.  For  three  years  past  I  have  cut  up 
all  the  ])runin<rs  from  ihe  vines  and  left  them  on  the  soil.  The  seed  and 
the  husks,  or  skins,  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  1  am  of 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  ^^eneral  tbin«2;,  in  the  Counties  of  Napa,  8olano, 
and  Sonoma,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  lime  seems  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  grape;  also  other  min- 
eral substances — ashes,  for  instance — seem  to  be  desirable. 

Foreign  Consuls  have  made  inquiry  to  knovv  if  the  insect  which  has 
attacked  the  roots  of  the  vine  in  Europe  exists  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  papers  have  stated  that  the  insect  came  from  cuttings  and  roots 
of  the  vine  sent  fron  the  United  States.  The  matter  came  up  before  the 
Sonoma  Vinicultural  Club,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
it,  ahhough,  as  said  before,  vines  take  a  dry  rot  at  the  root  and  die  hero 
in  Calilbrnia;  but  the  matter  has  noL  been  investigated. 

A  C|uestion  arises  whether  the  constant  and  long  continued  use  of  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  grapevine  has  not  a  tendenc}'  towards  deteriora- 
tion; and  when  we  reflect  that  sometimes  the  cutting  sent  away  trom  a, 
diseased  vine  (and  I  have  seen  many  in  bundles,  that  were  diseased  with 
mildew)  may  not  be  transporting  the  disease  from  one  point  to  another, 
until  we  may  have  it  all  over  the  State.  Care  should  be  taken  in  regard 
to  such  matters,  whether  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  cultivu- 
tion  of  seedlings,  and  thereby  get  a  new  and  more  vigorous  stock. 
Argument,  however,  may  be  made  use  of  to  jjrove  that  if  disease  exists 
in  the  cane  or  wood  from  whence  the  cutting  is  nuule,  the  same  would 
be  lound  in  the  seed.  All  these  suggestions  are  thrown  out  to  lead  to  a 
vigorous  discussion  of  matters  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  grape 
growers. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  manufacture  of  wine,  to  preserve 
our  wines  in  their  original  purity,  for  this  is  our  strong  point.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  inferior  wines  are  sold,  and  wines  that  are  pricked  and 
spoiled,  the  acidity  being  disguised  or  motlified  by  the  addition  of  water, 
to  reduce  it,  and  also  an  addition  of  alcohol,  lo  bring  the  wine  up  again 
to  Us  jH'opcr  standard  of  strength. 

.M(jru  inferior  wine  is  sold  at  a  low  ligurc  tlwui  any  other  kind,  and 
also  the  bulk  of  all  the  wine  that  is  sold  and  shipped  to  the  East  is  not 
over  two  years  old.  This  is  predicated  on  the  laeL  that  nearly  all  the  wine 
cellars  are  emply.  and  but  few  persons  have  any  wine  for  sale  that  is 
over  two  years  old.  Wine  that  is  young  and  not  thoroughly  ripeneil, 
when  taken  into  the  stonuich,  immediately  enters  a  temperature  of 
ninety-two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  where  it  undergoes  a  fermentation. 
This  is  the  cause  of  our  wines  being  called  "heady"  by  foreigners  and 
the  wine  drinkers  of  the  Allaiitic  States. 

.Mail}-  wines  are  fortified,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  dealers;  this  means  an 
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addition  of  alcohol,  to  cany  it  to  the  place  of  destination,  either  hy  seji 
or  rail— this  is  in  consequence  of  its  newness.  It  has  hoen  proven  hy 
analysis  and  reports  made  to  this  association  that  our  wiiios  are  not 
stronger  than  the  wines  of  France.  Statistics  allowing'  the  teinporature 
of  the  valley  of  Sonoma  have  been  published  some  years  since,  provitn' 
that  the  average  temperature  of  Sonoma  Vulley  and  that  of  the  Hor- 
deaux  wine  districts  are  identical.  J^ow,  every  grape  irrower  knows 
that  all  other  things — such  as  soil  and  locality — being  eriual,  ilic  results 
as  to  the  proportion  of  alcohol  will  be  the  same,  for  it  is  the' heat  of  tho 
sun  that  ripens  the  grape  and  produces  the  saccharine  matter.  The 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  requii-ed  in  Europe  to  make  a  good  wino 
is  twenty-four  per  cent.  This  will  give  twelve  per  cent  of  alcohol  when 
thorouglily  fermented. 

Wine  containing  less  than  that  must  have  had  the  strength  reduced, 
or  the  grape  was  taken  from  the  vine  before  it  was  perfectly  ripe.  There 
are  many  persons  who  assert  that  such  should  be  done  to  make  wino 
that  will  produce  bouquet. 

It  may  be  well  to  try  the  experiment.  I  have  to  a  small  extent  tested 
it,  and  produced  a  very  tine  wine,  with  a  fine  flavor  or  bouquet  Must 
that  does  not  contain  too  much  sugar,  will  sooner  <;omplete  its  fermen- 
tation and  sooner  be  fit  for  use.  JMust  that  contains  much  sugar  will  be 
a  much  longer  time  in  developing  or  maturing.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  must  that  is  rich  in  saccharine  matter  will  produce  a  more  dura- 
ble wine.  It  would  be  well  to  experiment  with  gra])es  that  are  not  too 
ripe,  especially  for  red  wine  made  from  the  Zinfindal  grape.  Some  ]»er- 
sons  have  added  water  to  the  must  before  fermentation.  This  will 
reduce  the  strength,  but  may  destroy  the  fine  properties  of  tho  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  If  water  is  added,  it  should  be 
distilled  water,  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  mineral  substances 
are  founil  more  frequently  in  combination  in  water  than  in  California. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  tlie  Morniiuj  Call  of  tho  four- 
teenth of  September  (Sunda^^),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  phyl- 
loxera scare  in  France  is  already  abating;  so  it  seems  that  there  shoubi 
be  no  needless  alarm  about  it: 

"The  phylloxera  is  the  Tom  Thumb  bug  which  attacks  the  vines,  and, 
like  the  potato  blight,  no  cure  has  yet  been  discovered.  According  to 
the  Univers,  the  chief  papal  and  kingly  organ  in  France,  Providence  has 
at  last  interfered.  The  bug  has  been  called  to  order;  the  vine  has  been 
spared,  just  like  wheat,  because  both  are  required  in  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  although  both  have  been  abused  by  drunkards  and  gluttons. 
But  the  worst  is  over.  Heaven  has  been  appeased;  it  has  delivero<i 
France  from  Thiers,  from  Prussia,  from  Orleansism,  from  the  p/njllori'm, 
by  the  i>ilgrimagcs;  and  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  the  vine  bugs  is  to 
shake  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  on  tho  roguew,  bring  buck 
Henri  V,  and  not  afflict  him  with  a  Parliament.  Thanks  to  u  lower 
temperature,  France  enjoys  a  good  laugh  at  this." 
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